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EDITORIAL   COMMENT 


The  year  1904  has  been  one  of  onosu- 
al  interest  in  religious  matters  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Easily  first,  in 
importance,  has  been  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Boman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  French  Government — a  contest  that 
overshadows  all  other  events  in  France, 
political  as  well  as  religious,  and  seems 
likely  to  grow  more  intense  rather  than 
less  so  during  the  year  just  opening. 
Another  politico-religious  event  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  world  is  the  conflict 
that  has  continued  in  Great  Britain  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Church 
of  EIngland  on  one  side  and  the  Noncon- 
formists on  the  other,  over  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1902.  The  year  1004  hands 
over  to  1905  each  of  these  contests  as 
''unfinished  business,"  as  it  hands  over 
also  the  complication  arising  from  the 
decision  of  the  British  House  of  Lords 
awarding  the  property  and  rights  of  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
small  body  of  Free  churches  that  had 
remained  outside  the  union.  The  only 
events  of  a  politico  -  religious  character 
that  America  has  had  on  hand  during 
the  year  are  the  dispute  over  the  friars' 
lands  in  the  Philippines  (now  settled 
amicably  and  to  all  appearances  perma- 
nently) and  the  inquiry  by  the  Senate 
into  Beed  Smoot's  eligibility  to  take  a 
seat  in  that  body.  Germany,  for  some 
years  the  storm   center    of    religious 


thought,  has  evolved  nothing  during 
the  year  that  has  attracted  general  at- 
tention. The  Busso-Japanese  war,  the 
most  absorbing  event  of  the  world  dur- 
ing the  year,  has,  of  course,  many  pha- 
ses of  interest  from  the  religious  point 
of  view,  since  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
political  power  in  Bussia  are  so  closely 
identified,  and  since  missionary  activi- 
ties in  the  Far  East  are  widely  affected 
by  the  war  itself,  and  will  be  more  deep- 
ly affected,  perhaps,  by  its  results. 

Among  the  more  notable  religious 
gatherings  of  the  year  were  the  Centen- 
nial of  the  British  Bible  Society,  held 
in  March  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Lon- 
don, and  the  fraternal  gathering  held  at 
the  same  time  in  Washington  and  ad- 
dressed by  President  Boosevelt  and 
Judge  Brewer;  the  Beligious  Educa- 
tion Association,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
March  2-4;  the  Bible  League,  whose 
first  national  gathering  was  held  in  New 
York,  May  3-5;  the  Quadrennial  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  May ;  the 
Triennial  Episcopal  Convention,  held 
in  Boston  in  October;  the  triennial  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Congregationalists. 
While  none  of  these  was  exactly  epoch- 
making,  each  had  elements  of  general 
interest.  The  British  Bible  Society- 
reported  the  printing  and  distribution 
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of  181,000,000  Bibles  in  the  hundred 
years  of  its  existence — an  average  of 
nearly  600  a  day.  Judge  Brewer's  ad- 
dress at  the  Washington  meeting  was  a 
noteworthy  defense  of  the  Bible  against 
the  views  of  the  '' higher  critics.''  The 
Beligious  Education  Association  had  for 
its  theme  this  year  The  Bible  in  Prac- 
tical Life.  The  attendance  was  larger 
than  its  promoters  expected,  and  the 
organization  has  become  probably  the 
most  representative  body  of  Ghiistian 
scholars  and  educators  ever  formed  in 
this  country.  The  Bible  League, 
formed  to  represent  the  conservative 
views  of  biblical  interpretation,  elicited 
much  discussion  in  the  secular  as  well 
as  the  religious  press.  The  Oeneral 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  attracted  some  popular  attention 
by  the  discussion  of  its  rule  forbidding 
certain  amusements,  such  as  dancing, 
card-playing,  and  theater-going.  The 
rule  remains  unmodified.  Five  bishops 
were  superannuated  and  seven  new  bish- 
ops elected,  namely.  Dr.  William  Burt, 
Dr.  Luther  B.  Wilson,  Dr.  James  W. 
Bashford,  Dr.  William  F.  McDowell, 
Dr.  Joseph  Berry,  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Nee- 
ley,  Dr.  Henry  Spellmeyer.  The  Epis- 
copal Convention  was  of  interest  chiefly 
because  of  the  attempt  to  enact  a  canon 
forbidding  clergy  of  the  church  from 
remarrying  divorced  persons.  The  at- 
tempt, resisted  by  Dr.  Leighton  Parks 
and  Bishop  Huntington  among  others, 
failed,  but  the  agitation  of  the  question 
proceeds,  undiminished  in  intensity. 
The  provision  made  whereby  clergy  may 
refuse  to  marry  a  person  divorced  has 
lately  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Trin- 
ity Church,  New  York,  announcement 
haviug  been  made  that  no  clergyman 
connected  with  that  church  will  here- 
after solemnize  the  marriage  of  such  a 
person.  The  Congregational  Council 
took  action  strengthening  somewhat  the 
ties  that  knit  the  churches  of  that  de- 
nomination together  in  a  central  body. 


In  electing  Dr.  Washington  Gladden 
moderator,  the  Council  construed  the 
election  to  be,  not  for  a  term  ending 
with  the  session,  but  continuing  until 
the  next  session,  the  incumbent  of  the 
office  hereafter  to  hold  a  certain  ad- 
visory relation  to  all  Congregational 
churches.  An  unexpected  evangelistic 
zeal  was  developed  in  the  Council,  that 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  an  Evan- 
gelistic Committee,  on  which  we  made 
comment  last  month. 

The  evangelistic  movements  during 
the  year  just  ending  have  been  of  nota- 
ble size  and  frequency.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  year  great  meetings  were 
held  in  Chicago,  conducted  by  Dr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Biederwolf ,  and  others,  and 
these  were  accompanied  or  followed  by 
similar  meetings  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
many  towns  East  and  West.  During 
the  summer,  great  tent  meetings  were 
held  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  other  cities.  Those  held  by 
Dr.  Bayliss  and  others  in  Brooklyn  and 
by  the  Presbyterian  Evangelistic  Com- 
mittee in  Philadelphia  attracted  special 
attention.  The  meetings  recently  held 
in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  at  which 
Rev.  William  J.  Dawson  was  the  chief 
speaker,  were  quite  successful,  result- 
ing, it  is  reported,  in  some  600  converts. 
These  meetings  are  discussed  at  some 
length  in  another  part  of  this  magazine. 
Under  the  auspices  of  a  Business  Men's 
Committee,  a  great  revival  was  held  in 
Atlanta,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Chapman, 
and  similar  large  meetings  were  held  in 
Enoxville,  Louisville,  and  other  cities. 
Still  more  successful,  at  least  in  point 
of  attendance,  were  the  evangelistic 
meetings  that  have  been  conducted  in 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  by  Dr. 
R.  A.  Torreyand  Mr.  Alexander.  On 
some  days  an  attendance  of  30,000  peo- 
ple at  ihe  five  services  held  by  these 
men  was  reported. 
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A  number  of  noteworthy  visitors  have 
been  present  in  the  United  States  dar- 
ing the  year.  The  Lord  Arohbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  DavidsoUi  delivered  a 
series  of  addresses,  notable  for  their 
good  taste,  simplicity,  and  unpreten- 
tious scholarship.  The  Kev.  William 
J.  Dawson  also  came  to  us  from  Eng- 
land, and  ''  The  New  Evangelism  "  of 
which  he  is  an  apostle  seems  destined 
to  develop  into  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing experiments  of  recent  years.  Dr. 
Adolph  Hamack,  of  Berlin,  came  al- 
most unheralded,  delivered  a  number  of 
addresses  (in  Oerman),  and  visited  the 
World's  Fair.  His  visit  to  the  country 
was  hardly  noticed,  strange  to  say,  by 
the  country  at  large.  France  has 
loaned  to  us  Charles  Wagner,  the  apos- 
tle of  "The  Simple  Life,*'  who  lias 
been  made  much  of,  owing  in  part  to 
the  real  vitality  and  sincerity  of  his 
message,  in  part  to  the  well-laid  plans 
of  his  press  agent,  a  well-known  lecture 
bureau  having  had  him  in  charge. 

Among  minor  events  in  the  religious 
world  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Philip 
Moxom's  severe  criticism  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
and  the  replies  by  its  officers ;  the  deci- 
sion of  the  same  society  to  publish  the 
American  revised  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; the  futile  effort  to  bring  Prof. 
Borden  P.  Bowne,  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, to  trial  for  alleged  heresy,  before 
the  New  York  East  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Governing  Board  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  not  to  require 
subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  by  professors  in  the  semi- 
nary; and  the  refusal  of  the  Nassau 
Presbytery  to  take  any  action  against 
one  of  its  oldest  members.  Dr.  S.  T. 
Carter,  for  his  renunciation  of  the  West- 
minster Confession.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  plans  to  consoli- 
date the  Presbyterian  and  the  Cumber- 


land Presbyterian  churches,  and  to  unite 
the  Congregationalists,  Methodist  Prot- 
estants, and  United  Brethren.  The 
final  steps  in  the  process  are  yet  to  be 
made.  

The  best  two  Christmas  messages 
which  the  year  has  brought  to  the 
United  States  come  to  us,  one  by  way 
of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington,  the  other  by  way  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation.  The  former 
message  consists  of  the  successive  an- 
nouncements of  the  signing  of  arbitra- 
tion treaties  between  this  country  and 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Portugal,  and  the  negotiation  of  others. 
The  text  of  these  treaties  (which,  of 
course,  require  ratification  to  make  them 
operative)  is  not  yet  made  public,  but 
they  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  on  the 
line  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty,  which 
is  for  a  term  of  five  years  and  provides 
for  the  submission  of  any  national  dis- 
putes, not  involving  the  honor,  the  in- 
dependence, or  the  vital  interests  of 
either  nation,  to  the  adjudication  of  the 
Hague  Court.  About  twenty  treaties 
have  already  been  signed  (not  ratified) 
among  European  nations  and  between 
those  nations  and  the  United  States,  the 
movement  having  assumed  a  general  and 
world-wide  character.  Of  course,  ti*eat- 
ies  of  this  kind,  even  if  universal  be- 
tween nations  and  binding  in  perpetuo, 
would  not  absolutely  guarantee  the  ces- 
sation of  war ;  but  they  go  far  to  pre- 
vent war,  especially  in  the  absence,  as 
in  the  United  States,  of  any  of  the  great 
racial  or  territorial  questions  that  have 
so  often  seemed  to  render  the  force  of 
arms  inevitable. 

The  second  Christmas  message  to 
which  we  refer  is  also  an  announcement 
of  provisions  to  avert  war,  but  in  this 
case  industrial  war.  If  "war  is  hell," 
industrial  war  is  at  least  purgatory.  The 
number  of  strikes  ohionioled.  'm  1^<^  «xv- 
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nual  report  of  Samuel  Gompers,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
is  1,806.  The  direct  cost  of  these 
strikes  to  the  men  in  the  Union  is  given 
as  $2,864,642.13.  Of  these  strikes, 
1,193  were  won  by  the  employees,  194 
were  lost,  233  compromised,  178  pend- 
ing. Such  statistics  tell  us  something, 
biit  they  can  not  tell  us  of  the  suffering, 
the  violence,  the  passions  unchained, 
the  waste  of  time  and  destruction  of 
property,  the  moral  deterioration,  the 
privations  of  women  and  children — all 
the  deplorable  adjuncts  that  go  to  make 
up  so  many  of  the  strikes.  There  is  not 
a  great  labor  leader  in  the  country,  there 
has  not  been  one  for  many  years,  who 
does  not  regard  a  strike  as  a  deplora- 
ble, even  if  necessary,  method  of  set- 
tling labor  difficulties.  Now  comes 
the  National  Civic  Federation  with  its 
Christmas  message.  In  a  little  pam- 
phlet dated  "  1905,"  it  tells  what  the  or- 
ganization has  done,  is  doing,  and  hopes 
to  do,  to  secure  '^  Education,  Concilia- 
tion, Industrial  Peace."  Last  year  a 
conference  was  held  in  New  York  City 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federation, 
which  "  elicited  an  unanimous  expression 
of  opinion  that  trade  agreements  afford 
the  most  practical  method  yet  devised 
for  securing  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  wage-earners." 
In  consequence  of  this  conference,  a 
Department  of  Trade  Agreements  was 
formed  by  the  Federation,  the  object  of 
which  is  not  to  arbitrate  but  to  avert 
labor  difficulties. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  which 
we  have  collated  from  this  report  in 
regard  to  this  line  of  work : 

The  associated  bituminous  coal  operators 
and  the  United  Mine- Workers  of  America 
have  a  trade  agreement  that  prevented  a 
strike  during  1904  and  has  secured  the  peace- 
ful readjustment  of  the  scale  of  wages, 
higher  wages  resulting  at  one  time,  lower 
-^a^es  at  another.     The  president    of    the 


Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  the  largest  coal 
company  in  the  world,  says  of  this  trade  agree- 
ment: ''It  has  brought  about  between  the 
leaders  of  the  operators  and  of  the  miners  a 
feeling  of  confidence,  of  belief  in  each  other, 
and  of  fairness  that  has  secured  peace.  Noth- 
ing in  my  judgment  is  so  important  for  the 
future  of  the  country  as  the  trade  agreement 
as  a  method  of  reaching  harmonious  relations 
between  capital  and  labor." 

The  Longshoremen's  Union  and  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  have  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience, and  the  manager  of  the  lake  fleets  of 
the  United  States  8teel  Corporation  says  of  the 
Longshoremen's  Union :  "  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  steadying  influence  of  this  organization 
and  the  effect  of  its  collective  contract,  the 
bushiess  of  lake  transportation  would  have 
suffered  disaster  during  the  past  five  years." 

The  National  Founders'  Association  (includ- 
ing six  hundred  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States)  and  the  National  Iron 
Holders'  Union  have  for  twelve  years  main- 
tained a  trade  agreement  which,  renewed 
annually,  *'has  withstood  successfully  the  se- 
verest tests,  both  of  advances  and  reductions 
in  wages. "  The  executive  conmiittee  of  each 
attends  the  annual  convention  of  the  other. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
sociation (including  nearly  all  the  large  dailies) 
and  the  International  Typographical  Union 
have  a  five  years'  contract  which  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
trade  agreements.  The  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation says:  "I  believe  that  before  its  term 
of  five  years  elapses  many  other  organizations 
will  be  following  along  tiie  line  laid  down  by 
our  association." 

The  Stove  Manufacturers'  National  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  of  North 
America  formed  a  trade  agreement  in  1886 
that  has  been  renewed  annually  ever  since. 
In  that  period  of  eighteen  years  there  have 
been  but  two  strikes  of  any  consequence. 

According  to  the  pamphlet  from  which 
we  take  the  above  instances,  there  are 
fifty  other  examples  of  trade  agree- 
ments or  collective  contracts  in  opera- 
tion to-day  through  as  many  industries, 
including  the  highly  important  agree- 
ments between  the  railway  corporations 
and  railway  brotherhoods.  If  there  is 
to  be  heard  anywhere  in  America  any 
better  echo  of  the  angels'  song  of  ''  peace 
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to  men  of  good  will  *^  just  at  this  time^ 
we  have  missed  hearing  it. 


Abb  the  attractions  of  the  ministry 
decreasing?  Is  the  supply  of  educated 
young  men  as  candidates  for  ordination 
diminishing?  These  questions  are 
raised  in  various  quarters,  and,  like  all 
important  questions,  they  are  much 
more  easily  raised  than  answered.  A 
correspondent  of  The  Evening  Post 
(New  York)  has  been  looking  up  the 
records  of  Yale  alumni,  and  he  finds 
that,  whereas  in  fourteen  classes  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  31 
per  cent,  of  the  graduates  became 
preachers,  out  of  all  the  graduates  now 
living  only  7  per  cent,  are  preachers. 
Moreover,  out  of  849  graduates  of  the 
Yale  Theological  School  208  have  left 
the  ministry.  Another  writer,  ]Mr. 
Tomlinson,  publishes  in  The  WorWs 
Work  results  of  an  inquiry  made  by 
him  of  twenty  "successful  ministers." 
Asked  whether,  if  they  were  to  live 
their  life  over  again,  they  would  enter 
the  ministry,  seven  said  yes  and  nine 
said  no  ;  three  were  undecided,  and  one 
said  he  would  be  willing  to  take  up  the 
work  if  he  would  not  have  to  be  or- 
dained. This  is  rather  startling  if  we 
are  to  conclude  that  anything  like  the 
same  proportion  of  ministers  throughout 
the  coimtry  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
calling.  But  figures  based  upon  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  twenty  men  out  of 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  are  a  poor 
basis  for  generalization. 

The  question,  however,  of  a  diminish- 
ing supply  of  college-bred  men  seems  to 
rest,  unfortunately,  on  a  stronger  statis- 
tical basis,  and  the  facts  in  the  case  are 
exciting  earnest  consideration.  Confer- 
ences were  held  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Chicago  and  Boston,  between  presi- 
dents and  professors  in  theological  semi- 
naries and  colleges  and  the  leaders  of 
the  student  movement  of  the  Young 


Men's  Christian  Association,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  this  question. 
Various  reasons  were  advanced,  such  as 
the  incertitude  of  mind  in  a  time  of  re- 
ligious reconstruction,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  preacher's  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion, his  altered  social  status,  etc.,  with 
all  of  which  we  are  most  of  us  fairly 
familiar.  The  new  and  the  hopeful 
thing  in  this  connection  is  the  apparent 
recognition  by  Mr.  John  B.  Mott  and 
other  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion leaders  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  situation 
is  theirs,  owing  to  the  diversion  to  the 
work  of  that  organization  of  many  men 
who  would  otherwise  have  entered  the 
ministry.  The  Association  has  had  a 
great  development  and  is  extending  its 
work  in  many  directions.  The  West 
Side  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  for  instance,  has  just 
taken  up  the  instruction  of  young  men 
in  methods  of  business,  and  announces 
that  its  real-estate  class  has  in  about  six 
weeks'  time  enrolled  212  men,  its  au- 
tomobile school  has  enrolled  over  150 
men,  etc.  This  sort  of  work  is  not  dis- 
tinctly religious,  though  it  seems  at 
least  as  legitimate  to  develop  a  man's 
business  capacity  in  evening  schools  as 
to  develop  his  muscular  capacity  in 
gymnasiums.  The  institutional  churches 
are  carrying  out  much  the  same  pro- 
gram. We  have  no  quarrel  with  such 
efforts  to  make  men  not  only  good  but 
"good  for  something,"  but  the  expan- 
sion of  the  work  of  religious  organiza- 
tions into  such  illimitable  fields  and  the 
extension  of  the  religious  idea  to  such 
forms  of  activity  have  undoubtedly 
affected  the  supply  of  preachers. 

Moreover,  the  summer  conferences  of 
students  held  by  the  Association  and  the 
work  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment have  directed  especial  attention 
to  the  foreign  field  rather  than  to  the 
home  field.     All  the  energy  has  been 
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bent  to  multiplying  workers  abroadi 
with  the  result  of  a  partial  famine 
threatening  here  at  home.  There  is 
nothing  seriously  discouraging  in  this. 
The  Lord's  work  is  being  done,  whether 
by  ordained  or  unordained  workers.  It 
is  no  time  to  call  a  halt  in  the  work 
abroad,  nor  in  the  Association's  expan- 
sion here  at  home;  but  everything — the 
work  of  the  Association,  of  the  Volun- 
teer Student  Movement,  of  all  the  aux- 
iliary Christian  organizations  —  must 
suffer  and  deteriorate  if  the  supply  of 
bright  and  well-educated  young  men  be 
too  diligently  diverted  from  the  pulpit. 
Weakness  in  the  pulpit  means  weakness 
all  along  the  line. 


The  article  which  we  print  this  month 
on  the  '^  Lack  of  Religious  Teaching  in 
France "  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  who  has  had  thirty  years'  ob- 
servation of  the  conditions  of  which  he 
writes.  Li  this  article,  and  in  a  second 
article  which  we  expect  to  publish  next 
month,  Professor  Counort  casts  timely 
light  upon  the  situation  that  has  devel- 
oped in  France.  In  spite  of  the  efforts 
made,  especially  by  the  late  Pope,  to 
reconcile  in  a  measure  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic Church  with  the  irresistible  demo- 
cratic movement  that  has  been  for  years 
remolding  European  institutions  and  is 
now  shaking  the  throne  of  Bussia,  the 
genius  of  the  Church  is  so  intractably 
f  eudalistic  and  autocratic  that  the  Vati- 
can seems  about  to  lose  entirely  all  con- 
trol over  its  "  eldest  daughter, '*  the  na- 
tion that  has  been  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  recognized  as  the  "Protector  of 
the  Faith."  This  apparently  inevitable 
outcome  gives  cause  for  solicitude  to 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.  Will 
the  new  regime,  when  it  comes,  bring 
to  France  a  purified  Christianity,  or 
will  it  fling  the  people  into  godless 
materialism  and  general  agnosticism? 
Another  Roman  Catholic  writer,  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times,  gives 


us  some  reassurance  on  this  point.  He 
takes  about  the  same  view  that  Profes- 
sor Counort  seems  to  hold,  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  of  France,  as 
at  present  conducted,  is  rather  a  hin- 
drance than  a  help  to  the  religious  life 
of  the  people.     He  writes : 

"As  to  the  reasons  for  the  estrangement 
from  religion  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
French  people, thoughtful  Catholics  are  pretty 
well  agreed.  They  hold  Rome  to  be  chiefly 
responsible.  The  Vatican,  they  say,  has,  for 
the  last  half  century  and  more,  persistently 
encouraged  fanatics  and  crushed  every  move- 
ment that  promised  to  bring  about  a  revival 
of  religion  in  France.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral such  movements  since  the  time  of  Lamen- 
nais,  and  they  have  all  met  the  same  fate  as 
that  with  which  he  was  identified.  In  the 
early  nineties  there  was  a  great  revival  of  en- 
thusiasm among  French  Catholics,  partly,  at 
least,  due  to  the  encyclical  Berum  I^oearum 
of  Leo  Xin.,  and  other  utterances  of  the  late 
Pope  which  seemed  to  be  progressive  in  ten- 
dency. This  enthusiasm  found  expression  in 
such  organizations  as  the  '  Union  progressiste 
de  la  Jeunesse  catholique,'  of  which  M.  F^lix 
Boudin  was  the  founder.  The  movement  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Ultramontane  party 
in  France,  but  it  grew  stronger  and  more  in- 
fluential in  spite  of  their  opposition,  until  at 
last  Rome,  as  usual,  yielded  to  the  fanatics, 
and  the  movement  was  ended  by  the  letter  of 
Leo  Xni.  condemniDg  'Americanism,'  in 
January,  1809.  As  every  one  knows,  Pius 
X.  has  crushed  the  other  great  intellectual 
movement  with  which  the  name  of  the  Abb6 
Loisy  is  connected.  M.  Loisy's  marvelous 
apologetic  had  an  extraordinary  influcDce  on 
thought  in  France,  and  the  eyes  of  intellec- 
tual men  were  once  more  turning  toward  the 
church.  Leo  XIII.  had  for  once  departed  from 
the  Roman  policy,  and  at  the  end  of  his  life 
refused  to  sanction  the  condemnation  of  M. 
Loisy,  but  his  successor  reversed  his  policy  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  The  attitude  of  in- 
telligent French  Catholics  is  now  almost  one 
of  hopelessness." 

If  that  is  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  is,  the  sooner  Premier 
Combes  succeeds  in  making  the  break 
between  church  and  state  complete,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  true  religious  faitli 
both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
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HTFLUENCE  OF  GREAT  CITIES  ON  THE  SENSE  OF  PERSONAL 

RESPONSIBILITY 

By  Charles  E.  Jbffebson,  D.D.,  Kew  York  Gmr. 


The  Hebrew  shepherd,  sitting  under 
the  brillianti  starlit  Syrian  sky,  was  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  majesty  and  luster 
of  the  spectacle  that  he  exclaimed  in 
humility  of  spirit :  ''  What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?  "  The  shep- 
herd knew  little  of  the  sidereal  heavens 
beyond  the  outlines  of  the  constella- 
tions, and  nothing  at  all  of  the  magni- 
tudes and  distances  of  which  modem 
astronomy  has  so  much  to  say,  but 
which  no  human  mind  can  in  any  meas- 
ure comprehend.  Science,  by  her  rev- 
elations of  the  vastness  of  the  physical 
creation,  has  put  a  new  pathos  into  the 
Hebrew  shepherd's  words  and  has  made 
them  peculiarly  our  own.  On  the  lips 
of  many  a  man  of  the  twentieth  century 
there  is  a  certain  distress  and  agony  in 
the  query :  **  What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him? "  The  vision  of  im- 
mensity granted  to  the  modem  world 
has  in  some  minds  unsettled  faith,  and 
in  others  broken  down  all  confidence  in 
human  ability  to  know  anything  what- 
soever of  Him  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  and  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  "  It's  just  dread- 
ful!" shrieked  Carlyle  to  a  man  prat- 
tling to  him  about  the  glory  of  a  star- 
lit sky;  and  of  many  a  sensitive  and 
brooding  ponderer  it  can  be  said : 

"The  intolerable  vastness  bows  him  down, 
The  awful  homeless  spaces  scare  his  soul." 

With  the  figures  and  calculations  of  as- 
tronomy before  us,  the  stoutest  heart 
may  well  quail,  and  it  need  not  be 
wondered  at  that  in  our  first  bewilder- 
ment of  spirit  the  old  question  should 
inexorably  force  itself  to  the  lips: 
'^  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him?" 
But,  powerful  as  the  influence  of  the 


stellar  universe  has  been  to  beat  men 
down  into  a  feeling  of  insignificance, 
the  influence  of  a  great  city  in  this  di- 
rection is  mightier  still.  In  rural  places 
any  man,  no  matter  how  poor  and  hum- 
ble, can  hold  up  his  head  and  feel  that 
he  counts  for  something  in  the  sum  total 
of  human  life.  Men  speak  to  him  when 
he  passes  them  in  the  streets  or  along 
the  road.  On  election  day  he  is  of  im- 
portance, for  his  vote  counts  one,  and 
when  the  voting  list  is  small  it  is  easy 
to  realize  that  one  vote  may  decide  an 
election.  In  the  church  he  is  of  value, 
for  the  workers  are  few  and  every  Chris- 
tian must  be  in  his  place  if  the  work  of 
the  Lord  is  to  go  on.  If  he  is  absent 
from  divine  worship,  his  absence  is  no- 
ted and  lamented ;  and  village  gossip,  if 
nothing  else,  constantly  reminds  him 
that  nothing  which  he  does  or  says  is 
foreign  to  the  interest  of  his  neighbors. 
Life  is  so  ordered  as  to  keep  alive  in 
him  the  feeling  that  he  is  a  human  be- 
ing, and  the  sense  of  responsibility  is 
constantly  fed  and  strengthened  by  the 
demands  which  the  community  makes 
upon  him.  If  he  is  a  farmer,  living  an 
isolated  life  far  from  human  habita- 
tions, he  can  feel  in  the  midst  of  the 
landscape  that  he  is  lord  of  all.  The 
old  truth  expounded  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  is  brought  home  to  him  in 
manifold  ways.  No  matter  what  sci- 
ence may  say,  the  earth  is  to  him  still 
the  center  of  things,  and  he  uses  the 
sun  and  the  moon  and  stars  as  tho  they 
were  created  especially  for  his  comfoi-t 
and  profit.  Herb  and  grass  and  tree 
are  his,  and  the  animal  creation  lies 
subdued  beneath  his  feet.  Whatever 
the  experts  may  think  about  Genesis, 
the  farmer  knows  that  the  old  story  is 
true  to  life.    Man  in  the  country  is  lord 
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of  creation.  He  has  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  brooks,  and  over  the  birds  of 
the  heavens,  and  over  the  cattlei  and 
over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 
His  kingship  is  real  and  his  scepter  re- 
mains unbroken.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  have  in  every 
age  been  men  of  stout  heart  and  sturdy 
independence.  Old  mother  Earth  keeps 
them  cool-headed  and  fills  tiiem  with 
manly  pride.  The  sense  of  personal 
dignity  has  never  entirely  forsaken 
tiiem,  and|  however  awkward  and  un- 
couth they  may  have  been  at  times  in 
the  assertion  of  their  rights  and  ideas, 
they  have  compelled  the  world's  respect 
because  of  the  respect  they  have  always 
had  for  themselves.  Life  can  never 
become  altogether  contemptible  so  long 
as  a  man  steadf astiy  believes  that  he  is 
a  man  possessing  all  the  rights  and  du- 
ties which  belong  to  men. 

But  when  we  come  within  tiie  borders 
of  a  great  city,  everything  is  changed. 
Human  eyes  are  more  numerous  tiian 
the  visible  stars  of  heaven,  and  these 
lights  on  earth  have  greater  power  to 
humble  us  than  all  tiie  lights  which 
twinkle  in  the  upper  blue.  These  eyes 
peer  out  on  one  wherever  he  goes.  He 
walks  through  the  narrow  streets  of  tiie 
districts  known  as  the  slums,  where  hu- 
manity lies  piled  up  in  unkempt  and 
sordid  masses,  where  vice  and  sin  and 
crime  hold  nightly  carnival,  where  men 
do  wrong  with  no  one  to  restrain,  and 
women  and  little  children  suffer  with 
no  one  to  bring  relief,  and  surrounded 
on  both  sides  and  above  and  below  with 
faces — faces  looking  up  out  of  cellars, 
faces  looking  down  from  a  thousand 
windows,  children's  faces  dirty  and 
pinched,  women's  faces  haggard  and 
sad,  aged  faces  wrinkled  and  terrible, 
young  faces  with  the  light  of  heaven 
already  gone  out  of  them — innumerable 
faces,  acres  of  them,  as  the  sands  of  the 
seashore  for  multitude,  crowded  togeth- 


er in  one  solemnizing,  almost  appalling 
picture.  When  one  looks  on  all  this  he 
involuntarily  finds  himself  feeling  for 
the  words  of  the  old  Hebrew  question 
— What  is  man  that  God  is  mindful  of 
him?  Indeed,  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
mindful  of  him  at  all,  for  He  allows 
these  human  creatures  to  multiply  and 
accumulate  in  the  bottom  of  great  cities, 
and  there  welter  and  writhe  in  poverty 
and  drunkenness  and  squalor  and  wo, 
tormented  by  appetite  and  scorched  by 
lust  and  passion,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
huge  and  awful  inferno,  and  exhibiting 
a  greater  variety  of  torture  and  tragedy 
than  the  horrified  Dante  saw  in  the  de- 
scending circles  of  hell.  Burning  stars 
do  not  stir  the  soul  so  deeply  as  the 
sight  of  souls  burning  to  ashes  in  the 
quenchless  fires  of  sin.  A  mass  of  hu- 
manity rotting  suggests  the  same  ques- 
tion as  the  clean  and  crystalline  mid- 
night sky;  but  into  the  question  there 
has  come  the  shadow  of  a  deeper  mys- 
tery and  the  fresh  agony  of  an  intenser 
pain.  That  a  soul  living  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  mass  of  wreck  and  wo  should 
come  at  last  to  doubt  God's  existence 
and  deny  His  goodness  and  His  love  is 
always  to  be  regretted,  but  surely  can 
not  be  wondered  at.  It  is  when  we  face 
Hie  slums  that  we  begin  to  understand 
why  in  so  many  circles  of  modem 
thought  environment  has  been  exalted 
into  a  sort  of  fate,  and  that  never  have 
arguments  been  so  many  as  now  for 
relieving  men  of  the  awful  weight  of 
personal  accountability.  If  men  are,  in- 
deed, the  inevitable  creatures  of  circum- 
stances, victims  of  conditions  they  did 
not  create  and  which  they  are  powerless 
to  modify  or  destroy,  puppets  manipu- 
lated by  the  forces  of  our  modem  civil- 
ization, bubbles  of  foam  blown  by  a 
fierce  wind  on  a  wild  sea,  the  doctrine 
of  individual  responsibility  falls  of  ne- 
cessity to  the  ground. 

But  a  city  is  not  all  slum.     It  has  its 
majesty  and  its  splendor  and  its  seats 
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of  power.  Not  all  its  population  are 
delinquents  or  degenerates.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  its  people  are  "  sub- 
merged." A  still  smaller  fraction  are 
members  of  the  set  denominated 
"smart."  The  great  majority  of  hu- 
man beings  in  all  our  American  cities 
are  well  clothed,  well  fed,  intelligent, 
and|  on  the  whole,  rational  and  rich  in 
wholesome  aspirations  and  upright  in- 
tentions. But  a  great  city,  in  the  very 
structure  and  general  movement  of  its 
life,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  in  all 
classes  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. Its  bulk  beats  men  down  into 
a  humility  which  passes  into  humilia- 
tion. A  "  big  bug  "  in  a  village  moves 
to  the  city,  and  he  walks  the  streets  un- 
noticed. In  his  former  home  he  could 
chat  with  the  postmaster,  ride  with  the 
leading  lawyer,  dine  with  Dives  him- 
self;  but  in  the  city  he  is  nobody.  He 
can  not  speak  to  anybody  of  rank  and 
importance  without  being  stared  at  or 
snubbed.  No  one  speaks  to  him.  He 
is  ignored ;  indeed,  no  one  knows  that 
he  is  present.  And  as  for  the  **  little 
bugs,"  they  are  even  less  than  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance.  They  can  not  be 
seen  even  through  the  social  microscope. 
It  is  difficult  to  cultivate  in  men  who 
are  conscious  of  being  nobodies  that 
they  owe  duties  to  the  city  which  they 
are  moraUy  boimd  to  perform. 

The  wealth  of  a  city  operates  in  the 
same  direction.  Large  gifts  are  abun- 
dant, and,  therefore,  the  man  who  can 
give  little  feels  he  is  excused  from  giv- 
ing at  all.  When  men  around  him  are 
giving  thousands  and  millions,  a  man 
feels  belittled  in  giving  quarters  and 
dimes.  His  feeling  of  humiliation  soon 
convinces  him  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  give  whatever.  In  the  atmosphere 
which  wealth  creates,  the  capacity  for 
generosity  in  the  hearts  of  average 
men  and  women  is  in  danger  of  suf- 
fering atrophy,  if  not  ultimate  extinc- 
tioQ* 


The  genius  of  a  city  is  also  paralyz- 
ing. The  five  talented  people  have  the 
right  of  way.  They  shine  like  so  many 
suns,  and  the  poor  mortals  who  are 
gifted  with  only  the  mild  radiance  of 
glow-worms  crawl  completely  out  of 
sight.  A  city  is  no  place  for  worms — 
even  if  they  glow.  The  man  with  two 
talents  occasionally  ventures  to  hold  up 
his  head,  but  the  man  with  one  talent 
speedily  succumbs.  The  one-talented 
people  are  legion,  and,  if  faithful  to  the 
work  entrusted  to  them,  they  would 
soon  usher  in  the  golden  age ;  but  great 
cities  add  so  many  cubits  to  tiie  stature 
of  tiie  five-talented  folks  and  blow  the 
trumpets  so  furiously  before  them  tiiat 
the  man  with  but  one  talent  hides  both 
himself  and  his  gift  in  a  hole.  The 
man  who  has  spoken  to  edification  in 
the  village  loses  his  tongue  in  the  city. 
The  five-talented  brother  is  too  much 
for  him.  The  woman  whose  sweet 
singing  has  helped  many  in  her  old 
home  becomes  dumb  in  the  city,  and 
joins  the  vast  company  of  those  who  can 
not  sing  and  who  die  with  all  their  mu- 
sic in  them.  Why  should  any  one 
speak  or  sing  or  do  anything  at  all  when 
there  are  so  many  people  who  can  do  it 
better?  That  settles  the  whole  matter, 
according  to  the  thinking  of  the  one- 
talented  people. 

Moreover,  the  steady,  mighty,  ongo- 
ing movement  of  the  thought  and  feeling 
and  conduct  of  a  great  city  is  appar- 
ently as  irresistible  and  unchangeable 
as  the  swing  of  constellations  or  the 
flood  and  ebb  of  the  tides.  A  city  has 
its  own  ideals  and  customs  and  ambi- 
tions, and  it  carries  out  its  own  sweet 
will  totally  oblivious  of  the  little  reform- 
er who  thinks  he  could  introduce  sun- 
dry improvements.  He  exerts  himself 
prodigiously,  but  makes  no  impression. 
He  shouts  and  roars,  but  the  city  does 
not  hear  him.  He  prays,  and  appar- 
ently God  does  not  hear  him ;  at  any 
rate,  things  remain  as  they  were.     Pub- 
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lie  opinion  flows  in  a  certain  ehannel; 
who  so  mad  as  to  try  to  change  it? 
The  wheels  go  round  in  an  established 
direction ;  why  run  the  chance  of  being 
crushed  by  attempting  to  modify  their 
movement?  This  sense  of  impotence 
gives  birth  to  philosophies  which  make 
it  easy  for  men  to  do  nothing.  We  al- 
ways feel  relieved  from  attempting 
what  we  are  sure  we  can  not  do.  If  we 
could  reduce  the  liquor  traffic,  or  purify 
politics,  or  put  an  end  to  graft,  or  spir- 
itualize the  church,  or  lift  public  opin- 
ion, of  course  we  would  do  it;  but  as 
all  these  things  are  beyond  us,  we  leave 
them  to  God  and  do  nothing. 

This  weakening  of  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  is  well  known  to  all 
Christian  workers  in  great  cities.  Vil- 
lage church-members,  on  coming  to  the 
city,  in  appalling  numbers  degenerate 
into  church  tramps,  and  later  on  into 
godless  worldlings.  Men  and  women 
of  intelligence  and  piety  allow  them- 
selves, to  the  astonishment  of  their 
friends,  to  be  carried  along  with  the 
crowd.  The  thing  that  ought  to  be  said 
and  done  is  not  done  or  said  because  of 
the  feeling — "What  is  the  use?  Let 
somebody  else  do  it."  Thus  jauntily 
does  the  professed  follower  of  the  Lord 
speak  as  he  turns  his  back  on  the  Sun- 


day-school, the  caucus,  and  the  sub- 
scription-paper. A  city,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  is  a  sort  of  Kew  Jerusalem, 
in  which  when  a  man  arrives  he  can  roll 
off  the  load  of  responsibility  which  he 
has  faithfully  earned  along  the  dusty 
roads  of  village  life. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  Gospel 
which  exalts  and  magnifies  the  worth 
and  work  of  the  individual  soul.  Our 
new  vision  of  the  value  of  corporate  life 
and  activity  and  our  tremendous  empha- 
sis on  the  social  aspects  of  Christianity 
have  blurred  for  a  season  one  of  the 
central  truths  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion ;  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  our  com- 
plicated machinery  and  our  robust  and 
swaggering  organizations,  our  impo- 
tency  in  the  presence  of  problems  which 
are  colossal  and  perils  which  are  appal- 
ling suggests  to  many  the  advisability 
of  attempting  to  rescue  from  the  philos- 
ophy of  individualism  the  truth  to 
which  that  philosophy  owed  and  owes 
its  strength,  and  to  live  and  work  more 
fully  under  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
conception  made  glorious  by  Calvin  and 
Augustine  and  Paul,  and  to  which  John 
Henry  Kewman  once  gave  expression  in 
the  words :  "  There  are  but  two  things 
in  the  whole  universe — our  own  soul 
and  God  who  made  it." 


THE  LACK  OF  RELIGIOUS  TEACHING  IN  FRANCE 

By  Pbof.  Fibmin  Counobt,  Spbingfield,  Massachusetts. 


It  may  be  of  interest  at  the  present 
time,  in  view  of  events  transpiring  in 
France,  to  take  a  glance  at  religious 
teaching  and  preaching,  such  as  I^have 
seen  it  for  thirty  years  in  almost  every 
province  of  France.  When  French 
Catholics  complain  bitterly  that  religion 
is  losing  ground  in  their  country,  that 
the  new  generations  live  in  an  incredi- 
ble ignorance  of  the  Christian  dogmas, 
that  many  grown-up  boys  and  girls,  on 


the  eve  of  their  first  communion,  are 
unable  to  recite  even  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
they  ought  to  realize  that  this  state  of 
things  is  not  entirely  attributable  to  the 
indifference  of  the  people.  As  a  Catho- 
lic myself,  having  attended  church  serv- 
ices during  my  whole  life  and  having 
heard  thousands  of  preachers  of  all 
ranks,  I  can  assert — and  I  know  many 
intelligent  Catholics  who  share  my 
opinion — that  if  my  knowledge  about  ro- 
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ligion  was  only  what  I  have  gained  from 
the  French  pulpit,  I  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  lost  practically  all  faith. 

There  are  several  methods  of  preach- 
ing; but  the  essential  thing  in  all,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  teach  the  people,  or, 
to  use  the  definition  given  by  a  Jesuit, 
Father  Longhaye,  **  to  say  something  to 
somebody."  When  Mgr.  de  Cheverus, 
who,  during  the  French  Revolution,  was 
the  first  Bishop  of  Boston,  became 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  he  devoted  all 
his  Sunday  sermons  to  explaining  the 
most  elementary  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  his  cathedral  was  soon  crowded 
with  people  eager  to  hear  his  simple 
explanations.  One  day  the  venerable 
prelate  said  to  his  audience :  "  Brethren, 
I  feel  happy  to  see  so  large  an  audience 
surrounding  my  pulpit  every  Sunday. 
What  do  you  come  for?  I  do  not  use 
eloquent  phrases  with  you;  I  merely 
teach  you  the  catechism."  The  lack  of 
religious  knowledge  such  as  the  arch- 
bishop imparted,  a  lack  which  is  de- 
plored now  all  over  France,  is  the  result 
of  the  failure  of  Roman  Catholic  schools 
in  France  to  teach  religion.  If  you 
make  inquiry  on  that  subject  among  the 
secular  clergy,  you  will  hear  the  whole 
truth.  Eleven  congregations  of  Brothers 
have  had  charge  of  the  "  Free  Schools  " 
for  which  the  French  Roman  Catholics 
have  expended  millions  on  millions  of 
francs.  Their  principal  aim  was  to 
have  the  Brothers  teach  thoroughly  the 
Bible  and  the  Catechism  and  at  the 
same  time  spread  among  the  middle  and 
working  classes  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ences. Some  years  ago,  as  I  was  on  a 
French  steamer  returning  from  South 
America,  I  encountered  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  these  Brothers  have 
neglected  to  carry  out  this  aim.  A 
young  officer  said  to  a  group  of  passen- 
gers :  "  I  have  been  educated  in  a  far- 
famed  boarding-school  kept  by  the 
Christian  Brothers.  They  are  excellent 
teaohersi  and  so  liberal !     Of  course  they 


are  religious,  but  they  never  spoke  to  us 
a  word  of  the  Bible.  In  four  years  I 
never  heard  anything  about  the  Bible 
and  its  'stupidities,'  Moses,  Samson, 
etc. "  When  we  consider  that  the  Bible 
is  the  ark  of  all  Christian  faith,  we 
realize  how  lightly  religion  is  rooted 
in  souls  having  caught,  in  Christian 
schools,  such  a  poor  idea  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

This  case  is  a  typical  one.  Almost 
all  the  French  clergy  are  so  angry 
against  the  Brothers  that  many  a  priest 
has  rejoiced  in  seeing  them  expelled 
from  France.  In  a  recent  Roman  Cath- 
olic congress  held  in  St.  Quentiu,  in 
northern  France,  Abb^  Baton,  curate  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Laon,  said  before  an 
audience  of  priests  who  approved  of  his 
assertion :  "  We  expend  immense  sums 
of  money  and  much  labor  to  maintain 
our  Brothei^s ;  nevertheless,  their  pupils 
are  scarcely  better  than  those  who  at- 
tend the  public  schools.  We  do  not 
obtain  a  three-per-cent.  return  on  our 
effoi-ts."  A  prominent  Roman  Catholic 
of  Toulon  in  the  south  wrote  recently : 
"  Poor  miserable  Brothers !  They  com- 
plain of  being  secularized ;  they  do  not 
see  that  for  a  long  while  they  have  sec- 
ularized themselves ! " 

Practically,  the  French  Catholics 
have  no  other  religious  knowledge  than 
what  is  served  to  them  from  the  pulpit 
every  Sunday  at  the  high  mass.  But 
how  few  are  the  men  who  go  to  the  high 
mass  on  Sundays !  It  is  a  dispiriting 
sight  almost  everywhere.  The  preach- 
ing of  four  priests  out  of  five  is  so  poor, 
so  devoid  of  interest,  so  tiresome,  that 
even  for  good  Christians  it  is  a  true  sac- 
rifice to  attend  to  their  sermons.*  A 
preacher  of  the  eighteenth  century  said 
on  one  occasion:  '^ Brethren,  let  us 
thank  God,  who  made  the  rivers  pass 
through  our  beautiful  cities !  "  Similar 
mistakes  are  frequently  made  in  the 
French  pulpit  to-day.  Some  years  ago 
I  heard  a  Jesuit  speaking  on  death,  who 
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began  his  sermon  in  this  way :  "  Where 
is  the  man,  brethren,  who  would  take 
the  railroadi  if  he  knew  that  his  journey 
would  end  by  an  awful  shipwreck?  " 

The  French  clergy  has  been  educated 
in  seminaries  ruled  generally  by  the 
SulpicianSi  the  Jesuits,  the  Lazarists, 
the  Eudistes.  Each  order  has  its  good 
qualities  and  its  defects.  The  Jesuits 
are  logical,  pious,  learned,  and  would 
have  been  very  successful  but  for  their 
reputation  of  a  lack  in  sincerity.  The 
Dominicans  imitate,  more  or  less. 
Father  Lacordaire  with  his  eloquent 
phrases,  who  subjugated  his  splendid 
audiences  in  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 
Words,  words,  and  little  else,  such  is 
their  characteristic,  witii  sweeping  ges- 
tures, tiie  effect  of  which  is  heightened 
by  their  huge  white  frock.  The  Sul- 
picians  are  good  theologians,  but  they 
care  very  little  for  eloquence.  The 
Lazarists,  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  to  meet  tiie  spiritual  needs  of 
country  people,  are  lacking  in  scientific 
knowledge. 

In  many  parsonages  of  France  is  re- 
peated the  saying  of  the  witty  Cardinal 
Bourret  of  Bodez,  who  died  some  years 
ago:  ''If  I  have  the  simplicity  of  a 
Jesuit,  the  modesty  of  a  Dominican, 
the  eloquence  of  a  Sulpician,  and  the 
science  of  a  Lazarist,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing."  I  remember 
many  preachers  who  can  never  speak 
without  taking  their  illustrations  from 
military  affairs.  In  Beauvais  a  Father 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  began  a  sermon  on 
St.  Joseph  in  tiiis  way:  ''Brethren,  St. 
Joseph  is  a  large  shadow;  he  is  the 
prolongation  of  the  eternal  Father!" 
In  the  same  town  an  old  missionary  who 
had  lost  all  his  teeth  preached,screamed, 
laughed  and  cried  during  a  whole  hour. 
We  heard  distinctly  but  these  words: 
"  John,  take  off  the  blanket ! " 

Many  curates  in  village  churches 
never  prepare  their  sermons,  and  preach 
at  random  for  an  hour  on  politics,  do- 


mestic economy,  shrines,  pilgrimages, 
etc.  In  large  cities,  in  Paris  particu- 
larly, sermons  are  a  mere  parade  of 
bombastic  sentences.  Religion,  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,  are  practically 
unknown  in  them.  Our  priests  avoid 
quoting  the  Bible,  being  sure  that  their 
audiences  would  not  understand  an  allu- 
sion to  Samuel  or  Elijah. 

If  the  present  religious  situation  is 
miserable,  it  is  not  because  the  French 
people  can  not  be  taught.  There  is  an 
excellent  priest,  Abb^  Garnier,  "the 
apostle  of  working  men,"  who,  some 
years  ago,  began  a  campaign  throughout 
France  to  promote  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel.  Everywhere  he  went,  even  in 
cities  dominated  by  the  socialists  and 
anarchists,  he  saw  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  attentive  and  respectful  work- 
men surrounding  his  pulpit.  I  saw 
several  meetings  of  that  kind.  But 
alas !  Abb^  Gamier  became  disheartened 
when  he  realized  the  indifference  and 
sluggishness  of  the  clergy.  I  know  a 
manufacturing  town  in  the  north  of 
France  where  live  six  or  seven  thousand 
workers  known  everywhere  as  violently 
opposed  to  religion.  Ten  years  ago 
three  Jesuit  Fathers  went  there  to  con- 
duct a  mission.  Everybody  said :  "  It 
is  useless ;  the  preachers  will  not  have 
a  single  listener.'^  Well,  every  night 
during  three  weeks  the  church  was  too 
small  for  the  audience ;  I  saw  there 
hundreds  of  workers  who  took  no  time 
to  go  home  for  their  supper,  but  went 
from  factory  to  church,  where  they 
prayed  and  sang  hymns  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  children.  If  that  parish  had 
been  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent 
curate  it  would  be  to-day  a  pious  one. 

The  neglect  of  sound  preaching  has 
caused  the  disgust  which  prevails  now 
all  over  France.  The  common  people 
avoid  the  churches  or  go  there  on  great 
occasions  only.  Ignorance  on  religious 
matters  is  the  rule.  The  upper  classes 
are  very  little  more  enlightened. 
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THE  MINISTER  AND  HIS  PEOPLE 
By  Phillips  Bbooks,  D.D. 

[The  following  address  was  delivered,  without  manuscript  or  notes,  before  the  students 
of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  February  21,  1884.  It  was  stenographically  reported  by 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  D.D.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  opportunity  of  printing  it  The 
report  was  revised  by  Dr.  Brooks,  but  the  address  has  never  been  included  in  his  published 
works.— Editob.] 

I  CAN  NOT  begin  without  congratulat- 
ing those  to  whom  I  speak  upon  the 
work  which  lies  before  them,  and  assur- 
ing them  of  the  perpetual  richness  and 
growing  life  of  that  profession  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  I  can  not  begin 
without  assuring  tiiem  that  everything 
that  is  in  the  promise  of  that  profession 
is  more  than  realized  in  the  actual  oper- 
ation of  it|  and  also  of  my  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  time  has  not  come  and  will 
never  come  when  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  will  be  obsolete.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  every  promise  of  a 
larger  work  for  the  Christian  minister 
to-day  than  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 
Otherwise  I  should  speak  in  despair,  if 
I  spoke  at  all. 

And  yet  one  of  the  first  things  that 
come  before  us,  as  we  think  of  the 
work  of  the  theological  student  and 
Christian  ministeri  is  the  great  change 
that  has  come  in  the  nature  of  his 
work.  I  am  reminded  at  once,  as  I 
begin,  of  the  largely  prevailing  concep- 
tion there  is  of  the  difference  which  has 
come  in  the  relations  which  the  Chris- 
tian minister  holds  to  his  people  and  to 
the  community.  As  we  look  back  and 
see  tiie  position  which  he  held  fifty 
years  ago,  we  are  constantly  reminded 
of  this  difference.  We  are  told  a  great 
many  anecdotes  of  the  way  he  stood 
then,  of  the  prestige  which  clothed  his 
position,  of  the  authority  with  which  it 
was  invested.  We  are  then  pointed  to 
the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
in  which  the  minister  has  been  stripped 
of  all  tiiat  prestige  and  has  no  such 
authority  clothing  the  utterances  which 
he  gives  from  the  pulpit. 


There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  that 
change,  both  of  which  I  should  discour- 
age. One  of  them  is  the  supposition 
that  there  has  come  to  be  a  lamentable 
deficiency,  a  great  falling  away,  that 
the  minister  does  not  occupy  the  posi- 
tion which  he  once  occupied.  I  remem- 
ber a  clergyman  who  was  an  old  man 
just  at  the  time  when  very  many  who 
are  now  becoming  old  were  very  young 
— I  remember  hearing  this  remark  re- 
peated, which  he  made  to  one  who  was 
just  going  into  tiie  ministry:  ''It  has 
been  my  exceeding  good  fortilne  to 
have  my  ministry  just  at  the  best  time. 
I  entered  when  it  was  at  its  highest  de- 
gree of  prestige,  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  leave  it  just  as  it  lost  its  pres- 
tige and  influence."  It  was  not  a  very 
cordial  word  for  a  young  man  who  was 
entering  it. 

Then  there  is  an  entirely  different 
tone  upon  the  other  side — a  sort  of  con- 
gratulation that  that  earlier  prestige 
has  passed  away,  and  rejoicing  that  man 
can  now  stand  before  his  fellow  man 
without  any  of  the  artificial  discrimina- 
tions that  used  to  belong  to  the  ministry 
years  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  of  these 
methods  of  regarding  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  are  superficial,  and  that 
there  is  something  a  great  deal  deeper 
to  be  said  about  them.  We  are  bound, 
I  think,  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct progress  going  on,  and  that  the  old 
position  has  a  true  relation  to  the  new 
position  in  which  the  minister  stands 
to-day.  The  old  position  in  which  the 
minister  stood,  clothed  in  a  certain  rec- 
ognized authority  wbicJi  Ylol^l  \\a  n\s)^A!^ 
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symbolsi  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the 
crude  anticipation  of  the  position  in 
which  the  minister  stands  to-day. 

We  may  say  that  the  changes  that 
are  going  on  are,  in  general,  of  one 
great  sort.  Both  Christian  doctrine 
and  Christian  institutions  are  leaving 
off  their  arbitrary  forms  and  showing 
their  essential  conditions.  Things 
manifest  themselves  in  their  arbitrary 
forms  first,  and  afterward  show  them- 
selves in  their  essential  conditions. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  or  two  of  the 
Christian  doctrines,  and  we  can  see  how 
tiie  change  has  taken  place.  There  was 
a  time  when  man  was  supposed  to  be 
appointed  to  fixed,  certain,  and  precise 
conditions  in  the  other  world — the  con- 
dition of  those  who  were  saved  and  the 
condition  of  those  who  were  lost.  It 
was  an  arbitrary  condition,  and  one 
difficult  to  anticipate.  It  was  a  distinc- 
tion which  one  found  it  very  difficult 
to  apply  to  his  own  life.  I  believe  to- 
day that  men  are  looking  forward  to 
another  life,  believing  that  moral  issues 
are  to  rule  in  that  life  as  they  rule 
here;  that  man's  destiny  is  fixed  there 
according  to  his  nature,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  any  arbitrary  judgment  which  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  anticipate. 
The  two  worlds  are  thus  brought  to- 
gether in  healthier  association,  so  that 
men  live  to-day  in  healthier  anticipation 
and  with  a  more  impressive  sanction  of 
the  other  life  than  they  have  lived  in 
the  past. 

To  take  the  other  Christian  doctrines : 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  change  we  find 
in  them  all  is  the  change  from  tiie  ar- 
bitrary to  the  essential,  the  change  from 
that  which  rests  upon  the  will  to  that 
which  has  its  root  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  This  fact  applied  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Christian  minister  must  be 
the  keynote,  the  principle  that  solves 
and  makes  dear  the  whole. 

With  that  point  in  view,  I  want  to 
speak  of  the  Telatdon  of  the  minister  to 


his  people.  I  shall  speak  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  intelligence  of  his  people,  to 
the  property  of  his  people,  and  to  the 
consciences  of  his  people.  When  I  say 
"his  people,^'  I  recognize  that  there  is 
no  such  constraint  upon  the  minister  tx)- 
day  as  there  has  been  in  times  past; 
that  one  of  the  healthier  processes  of 
the  position  which  he  holds  to-day  is 
the  opening  of  his  influence;  that  he 
has  a  right  to  exercise  it  to-day  in  ways 
which  were  not  open  to  him  in  other 
days. 

Let  me  try  at  the  outset  to  give  one 
designation  or  definition  which  shall 
apply  to  it  all.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  want  to  say  about  the  relation 
of  the  minister  to  his  people  now  is  that 
it  is  vastly  more  human  and  vastly  less 
ecclesiastical  than  in  the  past.  That  is 
one  result  in  which  we  may  rejoice. 
There  are  certain  relations  which  men 
hold  in  view  of  their  common  humanity 
— relations  between  men  of  different 
kinds  of  intellect  and  of  different  sta- 
tions in  life;  and  all  these  are  in  the 
very  nature  of  their  human  life.  Now 
I  conceive  the  Christian  church  to  be 
simply  humanity  struggling  forward  to 
the  realization  of  its  own  idea.  I  can 
not  conceive  it  to  be  something  distinct 
from  humanity.  I  think  of  it,  when  it 
has  come  to  completion,  as  humanity 
come  to  its  completion.  The  Christian 
church  has  suffered  all  its  worst  effects 
and  worst  corruptions  from  separating 
itself  from  humanity.  Wherever  the 
church  has  conceived  of  itself  as  possess- 
ing privileges  which  do  not  potentially 
belong  to  the  whole  human  race,  it  has 
immediately  sunk  into  corruption.  The 
true  and  healthy  church — separating 
everjrthing  that  is  corrupt  from  its  life 
— the  true  church  is  simply  humanity 
beginning  its  work  and  gradually  form- 
ing within  itself  a  nucleus  of  that 
which  is  ultimately  to  embrace  the 
whole  human  race. 

When  I  say  that  the  relation  of  the 
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preadier  has  become  more  human,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  say  that  this  process 
is  going  f  orwardy  and  that  the  Christian 
minister  stands  as  a  man  toward  men, 
as  a  man  in  relation  to  his  fellow  men, 
and  not  as  the  creature  of  some  artifi- 
cial organization.  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  bear  that  in  mind  as  I  go  on.  The 
relation  between  the  Christian  minister 
and  the  people  who  are  around  him  is 
simply  the  relation  between  a  certain 
man  put  in  a  peculiar  and  helpful  atti- 
tude to  his  fellow  men.  It  is  not  some- 
thing organized  by  churches  and  coun- 
cilS|  but  is  something  rising  from  human 
nature  itself. 

I.  What  relation,  then,  does  the  min- 
ister hold  in  regard  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  around  him?  There  are 
only  two  positions  a  man  can  hold  with 
regard  to  the  intelligence  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  can  either  be  the  depository 
of  truth,  holding  it  and  dealing  it  out 
to  them,  or  he  can  be  a  fellow  student  of 
the  truth,  seeking  for  it  just  as  they 
seek  for  it.  These  are  the  only  two  re- 
lations which  he  can  hold  to  his  fellow 
men  with  regard  to  the  attainment  of 
truth  and  its  distribution.  We  know 
how  largely  the  first  idea  prevails  in  the 
Christian  world  to-day.  The  Christian 
church  is  conceived  as  a  depository  of 
infallible  truth,  which  it  is  to  dispense 
to  men  who  stand  waiting  with  open 
ears  and  open  eyes  to  receive  it. 

The  first  assertion  of  Protestantism 
is  that  there  is  no  such  depository  of 
truth.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  congratu- 
lation that  the  recognition  of  this  fact 
has  been  going  forward  all  through  the 
centuries.  Every  one  of  the  reforma- 
tions of  the  church  has  been  the  dis- 
lodgment  of  that  infallibility  from 
some  fortress  in  which  it  has  intrenched 
itself,  and  the  opening  of  the  enlarged 
idea  that  man  is  seeking  always  the 
truth  by  the  exercise  of  his  faculties 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Divine 
Will. 


The  Romanist  turns  to  us  and  says : 
''See  to  what  you  have  reduced  the 
search  for  truth.  Is  there  no  being, 
no  gi'oup  of  individuals,  who  are  author- 
ized to  declare  certainty  with  regard  to 
the  great  things  which  are  forever  press- 
ing upon  the  human  soul,  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  itself, 
with  regard  to  its  relations  to  the  great 
future,  with  regard  to  that  mysterious 
event  which  came  in  the  manifestation 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth?'*  The 
Protestant  Eeformation,  among  historic 
movements,  then  shows  how  afterward 
man  tried  to  lodge  infallibility  in  the 
Bible,  and  to  believe  that  there  was  an 
infallible  record  which  could  be  ap- 
pealed to. 

The  great  point  of  our  present  belief 
is  that  there  is  no  such  infallible  record 
anywhere,  in  church,  or  council,  or 
book ;  that  man  has  been  sent  here  to 
strive  after  truth,  not  by  any  necessity 
to  be  sure  that  he  has  come  to  the  ul- 
timate truth  in  regard  to  these  great 
final  problems  of  the  human  soul.  Is 
that  a  dreadful  or  a  welcome  thing? 
Is  it  something  that  closes  the  gates 
upon  man's  knowledge,  or  is  it  some- 
thing that  opens  them?  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  man  set  out  to  seek  after  truth, 
never  sure  that  he  shall  find  it  with 
perfect  infallibility,  always  sure  that 
he  shall  grow  into  greater  capacity  to 
use  it,  is  in  the  noblest  position  in  which 
a  man  can  be  placed  in  regard  to  the 
great  problems  of  the  human  soul.  In 
such  a  condition  as  that,  what  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  pi*eacher  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  men  who  are  around  him?  It  is 
certainly  not  to  stand  and  deal  forth 
that  which  by  his  utterance  has  an  in- 
fallible warrant.  It  is  simply  the  atti- 
tude of  one  who  with  superior  opportu- 
nities stands  and  guides  his  fellow  men 
in  their  search  for  truth. 

The  function  of  the  minister  in  rela- 
tion to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  is 
threefold:  In  the  first  place ,  \i!b  isixikS^k 
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awaken  their  spiritaal  activity.  In  tiie 
second  place,  he  most  give  them  the  re- 
sults of  his  study.  In  the  third  placOi 
he  must  lift  tiieir  life  to  the  higher  tone 
which  Christianity  assures.  Look  at 
each  one  of  these  three : 

First,  he  is  to  awaken  the  spiritual 
activity,  the  insight,  the  real  desire  to 
know  with  regard  to  the  highest  things. 
When  we  look  around  upon  our  fellow 
men,  we  see  that  the  one  thing  that 
presses  upon  us  most  is  not  the  extent 
of  men's  ignorance;  it  is  their  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  that  so  many  men  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  things  of  the  present 
life ;  that  to  all  that  vast  region  which 
we  know  exists  beyond  they  are  wholly 
indifferent.  To  awaken  the  spiritual 
sense,  to  make  them  care  for  unseen 
things,  to  make  them  long  for  some  sort 
of  entrance  into  that  great  reality  which 
they  feel  around  them — that  is  the 
great  function  of  the  Christian  minister. 
Even  if  he  had  nothing  distinctly  to  tell 
of  certainty  with  regard  to  the  truth, 
the  mere  awakening  of  men  in  their  own 
blind  way  to  search  for  religious  truth 
would  be  one  of  the  noblest  things  he 
could  do. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  a  few  months 
ago,  analyzed  Mr.  Emerson,  and  the 
result  of  his  teaching  was  this :  He  said 
that  Mr.  Emerson,  altho  he  might  not 
be  as  great  in  some  points  as  some  of  us 
thought,  was  great  in  this,  that  he  was 
''the  friend  and  helper  of  those  who 
would  live  in  the  spirit."  That  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Arnold  upon  Mr.  Emerson 
was  very  largely  criticized.  It  seemed 
to  some  that  he  had  degraded  the  phi- 
losopher. It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
objection  was  a  melancholy  sort  of  criti- 
cism upon  the  standards  that  we  have 
in  this  life.  Is  there  a  nobler  thing 
than  when  a  critic  comes  and  says  of 
him  whom  I  reverence  and  honor  that 
he  was  the  friend  and  helper  of  those 
who  would  live  in  the  spirit?  It  seems 
tome  that  he  said  something  infinitely 


greater  than  if  he  had  said  that  he 
wrought  the  noblest  system  of  philoso- 
phy that  has  been  framed  in  tiie  world. 
The  man  that  is  doing  the  best  work  for 
mankind  to-day  is  the  guide  and  friend 
of  those  who  live  in  the  spirit. 

Then  we  may  be  able  to  take  one 
step  further,  and  know  that  there  has 
been  one  manifestation  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  this  world  that  surpasses  all  oth- 
er manifestations.  Whatever  may  be 
our  theological  conceptions  in  regard  to 
Him,  we  know  that  Jesus  Christ  stands 
as  the  supreme  inspirer  of  the  spiritual 
life ;  and  he  who  would  be  to-day  the 
guide  and  friend  of  those  who  would 
live  in  the  spirit  must  of  necessity  turn 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  put  himself  in  rela- 
tion to  His  spiritual  life.  There  is 
where  the  minister  becomes  a  Christian 
minister — in  the  simple  desire,  through 
contact  with  the  life  and  work  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  stir  the  soul 
and  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  The  tes- 
timony of  all  ages  is  that  there  has  been 
no  such  spiritual  power  as  Jesus  Christ. 
That  is  the  first  work,  then,  of  the  min- 
ister— to  reach  the  spiritual  sense  and 
to  stir  it  to  some  kind  of  activity. 

What  is  the  second  one?  It  is  his 
duty  to  know  something  that  those  to 
whom  he  ministers  do  not  know.  Just 
as  the  professor  in  some  department 
devotes  himself  to  its  study  and  gives 
to  mankind  that  which  he  finds  in  that 
department,  so  it  would  be  a  strange 
thing  if  a  minister,  set  apart  to  study  a 
special  work,  had  not  something  to  tell 
men  which  they  did  not  know.  Not 
that  that  implies  any  infallibility  in  the 
Christian  minister,  but  simply  the  edu- 
cation of  a  consecrated  life  in  the  high- 
est things  which  engage  the  intelligence 
of  mankind.  The  minister  who  simply 
stands  before  men  and  says, ''  You  must 
be  spiritual,  but  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
about  spiritual  things,''  is  absolutely 
false  to  his  function.  What  may  we 
tell  men  in  regard  to  spiritual  things? 
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We  may  tell  them  how  the  whole  his- 
tory of  mankind  has  been  permeated 
and  filled  with  spiritual  tilings.  We 
may  show  how  mankind  has  always 
done  the  best  in  intellectual  regions 
when  it  has  been  filled  full  of  spiritual 
influence.  We  may  scatter  such  a  fool- 
ish belief  as  exists  in  men's  minds  to- 
day with  regard  to  the  possible  exten- 
sion of  the  Christian  faith  around  the 
world — the  superficial  objectors  to  for- 
eign missionsi  who  are  ready  to  belieye, 
without  any  just  comparison,  that  there 
is  a  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to- 
day that  can  for  a  moment  compare 
with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all 
its  conceptions  or  f  ormS|  taken  as  one 
great  whole.  We  may  show  how  tiie 
history  of  the  Christian  church  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  intelligence  of  hu- 
manity to-day.  These  are  but  a  part  of 
the  simple  information,  the  mere  in- 
stmctioni  which  the  Christian  minister 
can  give. 

Then  just  one  thing  more.  It  is  his 
place  to  elevate  the  tone  of  life  every- 
where,  to  bring  it  into  contact  with 
those  sublime  principles  which  are  es- 
sential to  humanity,  which  are  strug- 
gling to  the  surface  of  human  life  every- 
where, and  have  come  to  their  best 
manifestations  in  Christianity  —  pa- 
tience, long-suffering,  large  charity, 
and,  above  all  things,  hopefulness. 
The  perpetual  tendency  of  the  world  to 
lose  its  hopefulness  is  one  of  the  great 
things  which  the  Christian  minister,  by 
every  power  in  his  life,  is  bound  to  re- 
sist. I  can  understand  a  Christian 
minister  denying  almost  the  essentials 
of  the  Christian  faith,  I  can  understand 
a  minister  teaching  things  from  a  Chris- 
tian pulpit  which  I  feel  to  be  untrue ; 
but  I  do  not  see  how  a  man  can  take  the 
place  of  a  Christian  minister  unless  he 
is  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  deep  hopeful- 
ness in  regard  to  the  human  race,  always 
believing  that  man  is  the  child  of  God, 
that  his  fortunes  are  fastened  to  the 


deep  fortunes  of  the  world,  and,  unless 
the  whole  is  rotten,  unless  there  is 
nothing  which  has  an  assured  future  to 
it,  man,  bound  by  the  conditions  of  his 
life,  being  a  child  of  God,  must  be  a 
creature  of  perpetual  hope. 

Now,  when  one.  says  to  me  that  I 
have  lost  much  that  the  Christian  min- 
ister in  other  times  used  to  have,  when 
one  says  to  me  that  I  am  not  able  to 
speak  with  the  authority  with  which  a 
Christian  minister  used  to  speak,  so 
that  my  life  is  gone  and  my  function  is 
useless,  I  turn  to  these  three  things. 
It  is  my  place  to  awaken  and  to  make 
active  the  spiritual  sense  of  men ;  to  tell 
men  everything  that  I  have  found  with 
regard  to  spiritual  truth ;  and  to  make 
men  hope  with  every  possible  assertion 
of  their  relation  to  the  highest  and  di- 
vinest  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  make. 
Is  not  that  something  to  fill  a  man's 
life  in  the  Christian  ministry  —  each 
man  fulfilling  it  in  his  own  way,  but 
every  man  doing  those  three  things, 
and  so  becoming  a  protest  against  the 
lowest  and  a  continual  assertion  of  the 
highest  in  humanity? 

Before  I  leave  this  first  part  of  my 
subject,  I  can  not  help  it  that,  after  all, 
I  myself  feel  that  the  relation  to  his 
people  is  not  the  deepest  relation  which 
the  minister  holds.  Almost  all  the 
errors  of  the  Christian  ministry,  almost 
all  the  heresies  of  the  Christian  church, 
if  we  really  retain  that  word  in  its  true 
meaning,  have  come  from  supposing 
that  man's  relation  to  his  fellow  man 
may  be  superior  to  his  loyalty  to  the 
truth.  It  is  the  reversal  of  that  order 
again  and  again  in  Christian  history 
that  has  led  to  the  worst  things  that 
have  happened  to  the  Christian  church. 
There  was  a  time  when  men  believed 
that  they  must  assert  certain  doctrines 
which  they  only  half  held,  because  tiiey 
thought  that,  if  those  doctrines  were 
not  asserted,  men  would  go  to  ruin. 
Largely  under  that  sense  of  duty  and 
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impulse  and  belief  was  the  doctrine  of 
tiie  necessarily  everlasting  punishment 
of  certain  souls  asserted  year  after 
year.  You  went  to  a  man  and  said, 
''What  is  tiie  ground  upon  which  you 
preach  tiie  necessarily  everlasting  per- 
dition of  certain  souls?  '^  What  was  the 
answer?  ''Because,  if  you  do  not 
preach  it,  men  will  sin ;  because,  if  you 
do  not  believe  that  that  is  true  ^ — for  I 
may  not  charge  men  with  simple,  blank 
hypocrisy — "  if  you  do  not  believe  that 
t^at  is  toie,  sinners  have  no  suf&cient 
motive  to  repent."  I  say  that  any  man 
who  rightly  perceives  the  relation 
which  mankind  sustains  to  trutii  knows 
that  this  is  an  argument  which  had  no 
place  there.  My  business  is  to  seek 
and  find  the  truth,  and  to  leave  it  to 
God  to  guard  that  it  shall  not  ruin  the 
lives  of  men. 

Does  not  the  same  error  appear  also 
to-day  upon  the  other  side?  When  any 
man  makes  to-day  less  exacting,  less 
earnest  or  imperative,  any  one  of  tiie 
statements  of  truth  or  divine  justice  and 
righteousness,  in  order  that  his  fellow 
men  may  be  induced  to  do  the  less  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  they  will  not  be 
induced  to  do  the  greater;  when  any 
man  pares  down  doctrine  or  truth  in 
order  that  men  may  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  which  alone  he  thinks  they 
are  fitted  to  believe— then  it  is  sacrific- 
ing the  love  of  truth  for  the  sake  of 
men.  Ko  man  has  any  right  to  make 
tiiat  which  he  believes  to  be  the  truth 
of  God  any  less  exacting,  less  sharp  or 
clear,  because  he  thinks  his  fellow  men 
will  not  accept  it  if  he  states  it  in  its 
blanker  and  balder  form.  I  read  an  in- 
cident in  a  newspaper  the  other  day 
that  seems  to  illustrate  this  point.  A 
tired  and  dusty  traveler  was  leaning 
against  a  lamp-post  in  the  city  of 
Bochester,  and  he  turned  and  looked 
around  him  and  said,  **  How  far  is  it  to 
Farmington?  "  and  a  boy  in  the  crowd 
said,  ''Eight  miles.''     ''Do  you  think 


it  is  so  far  as  that? ''  said  the  poor,  tired 
traveler.  "  Well,  seeing  that  you  are  so 
tired,  I  will  call  it  seven  miles.''  The 
boy,  with  his  heart  overflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  pitied  tiie  ex- 
hausted traveler  and  chose  to  call  it 
seven  miles.  I  know  I  have  seen 
statements  of  truth  that  have  dictated 
the  same  answer.  Never  make  the 
road  from  Bochester  to  Farmington 
seven  miles  when  you  know  it  is  eight. 
Do  not  do  a  wrong  to  truth  out  of  re- 
gard for  men. 

There  is  another  point,  if  one  may 
speak  out  of  his  own  ministry  and  from 
observations  of  the  ministry  of  others : 
men  do  not  dread  to  believe — men  long 
to  believe.  The  one  tiling  we  do  not 
have  to  do  is  to  pare  down  the  truth  for 
man's  capacity  to  believe.  Give  them 
all  the  truth;  you  can  not  make  it  too 
exacting.  The  whole  of  Christian  his- 
tory has  been  full  of  testimony  that  you 
may  claim  your  fellow  men  by  virtue  of 
the  very  imperiousness  and  absoluteness 
of  that  which  they  have  been  called  upon 
to  believe.  The  old  Credo  quia  impos' 
sibile  of  Tertullian  has  philosophy  in  it. 
Men  long  to  believe;  and,  while  ulti- 
mately every  healthy  human  faculty 
will  reject  that  which  is  not  congenial 
to  it,  you  can  not  help  men  better  than 
by  laying  before  them  all  that  which  is 
true,  even  in  its  blankest  and  most  un- 
compromising form.  Just  as  there  are 
many  men  whom  you  can  not  get  to  go 
down  the  street  for  you,  but  who  would 
go  half  the  way  round  the  world  for 
you  if  you  needed  it,  so  there  are  men 
who  would  not  accept  the  truth  which 
they  felt  had  been  pared  down  for  them ; 
but  when  you  put  before  them  God  in 
His  eternity  and  infinitude,  and  the 
soul  in  its  vastness  and  mystery,  then 
the  power  of  belief,  stirred  to  its  great- 
est task,  lifts  itself  up  and  does  its 
work. 

II.  I  pass  now  to  something  subor- 
dinate and  inferior  to  the  point  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  intelligence  of  men — the 
relation  of  the  Christian  minister  to  the 
property  of  those  to  whom  he  minis- 
ters. Many  seem  to  think  that  he  has 
the  property  of  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity at  his  disposal,  certainly  of  all 
tkat  part  of  the  community  tiiat  is  as- 
sociated with  him.  If  I  were  to  do 
half  the  things  with  other  people's 
money  that  I  am  asked  to  do  every 
year,  I  should  impoverish  the  city  of 
Boston. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  minister  is 
simply  called  upon  to  count  his  people 
as  stewards  of  the  Highest — not  to  be 
the  distributor  or  almoner  of  other  peo- 
ple's goods,  but  to  make  other  men 
such,  by  the  spiritual  things  which  I 
have  been  trying  to  describci  that  they 
shall  enter  into  the  privilege  of  doing 
that  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them 
in  the  highest  use  to  which  it  can  be 
employed.  No  man  deals  properly 
with  a  man  until  he  accounts  him  more 
than  his  property.  *'  1  seek  not  yours, 
but  you/'  said  Paul.  The  spiritual 
life,  the  good  of  men,  the  good  of  the 
soul — that  is  the  thing  that  the  Chris- 
tian minister  is  to  seek.  The  result  of 
having  something  to  do  with  that  will 
be  that  sordid  coppers  will  flow  forth 
and  bless  the  world.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  Sir  Launf al : 

"Who  gives  himself  with   his   alms  feeds 
three— 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  Me." 

Give  yourself  with  your  gift.  Some- 
thing is  gained  if  you  get  a  man's  five 
hundred  dollars  here  and  there,  but  it 
is  not  t^e  work  of  the  Christian  minis- 
ter. Let  ot^er  people  go  and  beg  for 
money  without  the  slightest  regard  of 
the  way  in  which  it  is  bestowed;  but  it 
is  for  the  Christian  minister  to  make  a 
man  know  himself  capable  of  consecra- 
tion,  and  then  to  make  him  consecrate 
himself,  which  must  include  the  prop- 
erty which    he    possesses.      This,  it 


seems  to  me,  is  the  only  definition  which 
we  can  give  of  the  relation  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister  to  the  property  of  those 
to  whom  he  ministers.  He  must  work 
through  the  characters  and  natures  of 
his  people.  Again  and  again  a  man  has 
lost  the  power  to  do  that  work  by  the 
way  in  which  he  has  been  appealing  to 
the  individual.  I  will  stand  before  my 
congregation  and  tell  them  of  the  glory 
of  charity;  I  will  tell  them  what  a 
grand  thing  it  is  to  give  for  Ood;  tiien 
let  them  do  the  good  for  themselves, 
and  go  forth  and  give  of  their  means. 
But  I  will  not  go  to  a  man  in  any  way 
that  can  possibly  involve  my  personal- 
ity, knowing  that  he  will  give  out  of 
friendship  to  me,  and  extort  one  dollar 
or  five  hundred  from  him  for  the  best  of 
objects. 

And  here,  it  seems  to  me,  comes  in 
one  great  function  of  the  Christian  min- 
ister that  I  hope  all  of  you  will  not  for- 
get— which  is  that  you  must  have  such 
a  large  interest  in  great  human  necessi- 
ties that  you  shall  be  abW  to  inform 
those  that  are  able  to  give  how  to  be- 
stow their  goods.  The  Christian  minis- 
ter has  no  right  to  shut  himself  up  in 
ecclesiastical  interests.  He  is  bound  to 
consider  everything  that  relates  to  hu- 
manity, and  to  consider  that  a  dollar 
which  is  given  to  the  sufferers  in  Lou- 
isville is  as  consecrated  a  dollar  as  that 
which  is  given  for  an  altar  or  a  fair. 
The  minister  stands  in  a  position  in 
which  he  can  bring  information  to  men 
that  they  might  not  have  otherwise. 
To  bring  that  information  by  the  pow- 
ers which  he  can  wield  over  the  spirit- 
ual life,  and  to  make  men  feel  called  to 
give  just  as  soon  as  they  see  that  they 
should  give — that  is  all,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  Christian  minister  has  to  do 
with  the  property  of  the  community. 

And  if  one  can  bear  testimony  out  of 
his  own  experience,  I  can  say  that  there 
is  a  wonderful  readiness  to  give.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  one  great  thim^ 
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we  lack  is  sufScient  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  things  which  money  can  be 
devoted  to.  The  advocate  of  every 
great  cause  is  apt  to  be  dishonest — ^un- 
consciously dishonest — and  to  represent 
his  cause  as  greater  in  proportion  than 
others  around  it.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  minister  can  stand  between 
his  people  and  such  advocates,  and  show 
them  the  comparative  importance  of  ob- 
jects brought  before  them. 

m.  And  now  I  pass  to  consider  the 
relation  of  the  Christian  minister  to  the 
conscience  of  the  community.  The 
conscience  of  the  community  is  nothing 
but  the  aggregate  conscience  of  individ- 
uals. When  we  speak  of  that,  we  open 
a  large  and  sometimes  a  dark  page  of 
human  history.  We  talk  of  the  abuses 
of  the  priesthood  in  other  times.  I 
think  we  have  no  idea  of  the  clamor 
that  was  made  then  upon  the  priests  to 
guide  other  people's  consciences.  The 
Christian  minister  is  not  so  much  bound 
to  refrain  from  asserting  a  claim  upon 
the  consciences  of  men  as  he  is  bound 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  the  master 
of  their  consciences.  It  is  one  of  the 
embarrassments  of  the  intelligent,  spir- 
itual minister  that  people  are  so  ready 
to  put  their  consciences  under  the  con- 
trol of  others.  I  am  sure,  if  we  could 
go  back  into  the  ages  which  we  abuse 
most,  the  time  when  the  priesthood  set 
themselves  over  the  consciences  of  men, 
we  should  find  that  the  real  trouble 
came  from  men  and  women  who  were 
seeking  to  be  thus  guided.  It  is  the 
education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, so  that  they  have  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  accept  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  the  guidance  of  their  own 
consciences,  that  has  released  the  cler- 
gy, rather  tiian  the  disposition  of  the 
clergy  themselves. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  talk  of  the  relation 
of  the  church  to  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind, I  suppose  we  are  called  upon  to 
2Z7alra  that  division  which  must  always 


be  made  when  we  talk  about  sinfulness. 
There  are  two  classes  of  wrongdoing, 
two  classes  of  sin.  One  comprises 
those  sins  which  have  no  intrinsic  good, 
which  are  always  wrong  whenever  they 
are  done;  the  otiier  comprises  those 
tilings  which  are  harmful  to  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  or  are  harmful  to  the  other 
people,  and  are  therefore  not  right  to 
be  done.  There  are  certain  things 
which  no  man,  under  any  circumstances 
or  in  any  age,  should  ever  consider  right 
to  be  done.  There  are  some  things  of 
which,  if  a  man  should  ask  me  why  I 
do  not  do  them,  I  should  say:  "They 
are  absolutely  wrong. "  Of  other  things 
I  should  say :  "  I  know  if  I  did  it  I 
should  be  a  less  upright,  less  holy  man, 
and  I  know  that  I  have  no  right  to  do 
it.*'  "Do  you  pronounce  it  to  be  ab- 
solutely wrong?  "  "  No. "  Some  things 
are  wrong  in  the  eighteentii  century 
which  are  not  wrong  in  the  nineteenth. 
Complications  of  certain  conditions  may 
be  harmful  to  the  spiritual  life — I 
mean,  to  the  best  life  of  man.  I  do 
not  use  these  words  in  an  ofScial  sense. 
There  are  such  things  as  the  spiritual 
life  of  man,  as  the  consecration  of  the 
man's  powers  to  spiritual  things;  and, 
when  anything  becomes  harmful  to 
them,  no  man  living  has  a  right  to  do 
it. 

Kow  let  us  consider  what  the  church 
and  the  minister  have  to  do  in  regard  to 
these  sins.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
some  things  which,  as  already  said,  are 
absolutely  wrong.  Slavery,  for  in- 
stance, is  absolutely  wrong ;  it  is  to  be 
rooted  out.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  minister  comes  to  deal  with  a  sin 
which  has  an  individual  and  personal 
character,  there  can  be  no  such  absolute 
statement,  and  the  one  great,  sublime 
function  of  the  Christian  minister  is  the 
awakening  of  the  individual  conscience 
to  examine  its  own  obligations,  to  rec- 
ognize its  own  sins.  I  think  it  is  not 
good  that  any  man  should  accept  a  duty 
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simply  or  solely  upon  the  word  of  an- 
other man.  Doty  is  something  never 
done  nnless  it  is  done  out  of  a  man's 
own  oonsdenoe.  For  me  to  go  to  the 
slaveholder  and  say,  ''It  is  wrong  to 
hold  any  man  in  bondage,"  and  to  have 
him  answer,  ''I  oan  not  think  so,  but 
since  yon  think  so  I  will  let  my  slaves 
go  free" — how  absolutely  unsatisfac- 
tory that  is  I  There  are  always  such 
experiences  in  tiie  life  of  the  ministeri 
when  he  feels  tiiat  the  man's  own  con- 
science has  not  come  to  have  the  fuller 
light  and  to  work  in  tiie  most  legitimate 
and  healthful  way.  The  danger  of  the 
minister  and  the  church  is  that  they 
should  be  satisfied  with  that — that  they 
should  be  satisfied  with  something  or 
other  short  of  the  absolute  persuasion 
of  the  man's  own  conscience. 

That  is  the  position,  then,  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  church  with  regard  to 
those  things  which  are  absolute  or  in- 
trinsic in  their  moral  character. 

With  regard  to  those  other  sins  that 
have  grown  out  of  the  special  complica- 
tions of  life,  the  work  is  not  so  clear. 
It  is  not  so  satisfactorily  recognizable, 
but  it  is  just  as  truly  the  work  of  the 
minister.  Let  me  persuade  the  con- 
science of  my  fellow  man  so  that  it 
works  truly,  so  that  he  has  really  tried 
to  do  right,  and  I  have  done  my  total 
duty  for  that  man.  And  when  he 
comes  to  a  different  judgment  from  me, 
altho  I  can  not  see  how  he  can  do  it, 
yet  as  a  minister  I  may  rest  absolutely 
satisfied.  When  I  have  given  him  all 
the  light  I  can,  and  put  all  the  impulse 
in  him  I  can,  then  I  rest  satisfied  with 
the  true  independent  judgment  of  his 
own  life. 

Now  is  tiiere  not  left  here  a  function 
for  the  minister?  If  our  Christian 
church  as  a  whole  could  do  that  for 
our  community  and  nation  to-day, 
could  call  upon  them  and  persuade 
them  to  cast  away  those  sins  which  are 
absolutely  and  certainly  wrong,  and. 


with  regard  to  all  doubtful  questions, 
to  enter  into  a  searching  examination  of 
them  all  and  to  act  according  to  its  best 
lights,  then  the  Christian  minister 
would  have  regenerated  our  land.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Christian  min- 
ister has  a  right  to  abdicate  his  function 
as  the  director  of  the  human  con- 
science; but  it  is  important  that  he 
shall  know  that  it  is  a  living  thing,  and 
shall  direct  it  as  a  living  thing.  Just 
as  you  put  every  power  of  growth  into 
a  tree,  and  tiien  let  it  grow  according  to 
its  nature,  so  with  the  conscience — we 
shall  not  bend  it  according  to  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  right;  we  shall  simply 
inspire  it  with  a  passion  of  righteous- 
ness, and  then  let  it  develop  in  its  own 
true  way.  Here  is  a  relation  to  the 
conscience  which  is  quite  enough  to  oc- 
cupy your  thoughts,  your  earnest  anx- 
iety, and  your  time  so  long  as  you  are 
ministers. 

One  thing  more.  Everything  I  have 
said  to-night  rests  upon  one  great  as- 
sumption, which  we  are  anxious  to  have 
asserted  in  our  country;  and  that  is 
that  the  people,  not  the  ministers,  are 
the  church.  We  quarrel  with  the  phrase 
used  in  the  old  country,  tho  not  entirely 
unknown  here.  They  speak  of  a  young 
man  as  ''gone  into  the  church,"  mean- 
ing thereby  that  he  has  become  a  minis- 
ter; but  ministers  are  nothing  but  the 
servants  of  the  church.  Every  one  of 
these  points  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  to-night  finds  its  real  solution 
in  the  fact  that  the  people  are  the 
church,  and  the  clergy  are  nothing  but 
their  agents  in  doing  the  work  which 
the  church  has  to  do. 

That  was  the  good  thing  accomplished 
by  our  Puritan  ancestors.  New  Eng- 
land would  have  been  dominated  and 
oppressed  by  its  clergy  years  ago  if  it 
had  not  been  that  every  one  of  those 
stiff,  starched  Puritans  really  felt  that 
he  belonged  to  the  church,  that  the 
minister  was  nothing  but  the  servant. 
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and  that  upon  himself  rested  the  great 
i-esponsibility,  the  real  duty,  and  the 
persistence  in  tiie  future  of  the  Chris* 
tian  church. 

Then  come  back  to  that  which  I  said 
at  tiie  very  beginning — that  the  Chris- 
tian churchi  however  we  may  talk  of  it 
distinctively,  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  first  sketch  of  a  completed  hu- 
manity. The  Christian  church  has 
nothing  which  is  not  essential  to  its  be- 
lief that  all  men  ought  to  be  believ- 
ing; it  has  no  duties  resting  upon  its 
members  that  all  men  ought  not  to  be 
doing.  Then  I  think  we  can  see  its 
relation  truly  to  the  community  around 
us. 

The  majority  of  men  do  not  to-day 
belong  in  associated  relations  to  the 
Christian  church.      What    does    that 


mean?  Firsti  tiiat  the  Christian 
church  has  not  made  itself  broad 
enough  to  make  earnest  and  true  men 
recognize  the  ideal  of  their  humanity  in 
it;  t^us  it  has  been  too  special,  too  fan- 
tastic. Secondly,  that  it  has  a  great 
work  before  it  so  to  declare  its  human 
application  that  it  shall  commend  itself 
to  every  man  who  really  is  in  earnest  in 
his  thought  and  earnest  in  his  deed. 
The  church  seems  to  me  to  have  t^at 
great  function  before  it,  and  never  to 
have  had  the  possibility  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  duty  so  large  and  open  be- 
fore it,  in  all  the  ages  of  its  existence, 
as  to-day.  Therefore  I  would  rather  be 
a  Christian  minister  than  anything  else, 
and  I  welcome  with  all  my  heart  t^ose 
of  you  who  are  preparing  for  this  good 
work. 


A  STUDY  OF  «THE  GREAT   AWAKENING'' 
Bt  thb  Bev.  Abthxjb  Mbtoalf,  Independsnce,  Kansas. 


The  century  of  the  Great  Awakening 
is  a  long  way  from  us  in  the  world  of 
thought,  theology,  and  human  life.  It 
is  antediluvian — the  ''flood''  being  the 
new  philosophy,  science,  and  theology 
which  have  so  deluged  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  to  change  t^e 
contour  of  continents  of  life,  and  to 
make  that  century  count  for  more  in  the 
progress  of  the  race  than  all  the  preced- 
ing centuries  of  history.  Call  to  mind 
the  social,  mental,  and  religious  condi- 
tions of  the  men  moved  by  the  great  re- 
vival. An  authority  gives  the  colonial 
population  in  1714  as  435,000,  scattered 
over  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  adjoin- 
ing territories.  That  is  far  from  being 
our  world  I  In  1722  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  offered  £15  for  each  In- 
dian's scalp  brought  in  during  an  In- 
dian war.  What  does  that  little  fact 
speak  for  the  moral  status  of  the  most 
moral  and  religious  of  all  the  colonies? 


In  1740,  at  about  the  close  of  the  revi- 
val in  question,  there  were  only  eleven 
newspapers  published  in  all  tdie  colo- 
nies, and  the  eleven  would  be  mostly 
unrecognizable  on  the  news-stands  to- 
day. The  modem  mental  activity 
which  makes  the  newspaper  an  impera- 
tive necessity  had  not  yet  come  into  ex- 
istence. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  feel 
the  temper  of  a  world  in  which  commu- 
nities were  isolated  and  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  international  life.  It  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  effect 
of  your  sermon  whether  the  men  to 
whom  you  preach  live  in  tiie  wide  world 
or  only  in  the  spot  where  they  were 
bom.  Edwards's  famous  sermon  on 
"Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry 
Ood,"  if  preached  by  Edwards  himself, 
amid  whirring  printing  presses,  to  peo- 
ple upon  whose  tables  lie  the  latest  dis- 
coveries of  science  popularized  down  to 
the  common  understanding  in  magazine 
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and  popular  handbook,  ooold  not  possi- 
bly have  the  same  effect  it  had  when 
preached  to  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
centoiy.  In  matters  religions  Bishop 
Berkeley  was  dreaming  and  philosophi- 
zing and  writing  poetry,  the  first  of  mod- 
em occultists  and  Christian  Scientists. 
In  1703,  seventy  years  after  its  first  set- 
tlement, North  Carolina  was  ^'almost 
without  a  government  or  religion,"  and 
its  first  permanent  clergyman  was  only 
appointed  that  year. 

In  England,  as  in  America,  the 
ohurches  were  practically  dead,  or  what 
life  they  had  was  the  life  of  formalism. 
The  clergy  deserted  the  pulpit  for  the 
ohase,  and  the  prayer-meeting  (if  they 
had  one!)  for  the  congenial  ale-house. 

The  contrast  between  the  Then  and 
the  Now  is  even  greater  in  the  realm  of 
theology.  Not  that  the  people  knew 
aught  of  theology  more  than  is  involved 
in  a  dull  and  inevitable  acceptance  of 
its  conclusions.  Had  they  known,  the 
theology  would  have  been  changed! 
But  the  master- workers  had  a  theology ! 
God  was  a  great  Sovereign,  not  only 
apart  from  the  universe,  but  a  long  way 
from  it.  The  universe  which  He  had 
made  was  of  even  less  importance  to 
man  than  it  is  to  the  modem  Christian 
Scientist.  Altogether  apart  from  the 
universe  Ood  had  made  man,  and  then 
had  stood  off  to  watch  him  to  see  what 
he  would  do.  Man  fell  from  an  exact 
poise,  but  it  was  fixed  beforehand  that 
he  should  fall.  After  the  fall,  God 
was  entirely  without  natural  moral  ob- 
ligation to  a  single  child  of  the  race; 
whatever  He  did  was  by  way  of  grace 
and  mercy.  Edwards's  famous  sermon 
on  ''  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry 
God  "  had  its  power,  not  because  it  was 
something  new,  but  because  its  terrible 
logic  focussed  to  a  burning  point  the 
inevitable  conclusions  of  the  current 
theology.  You  will  get  the  temper  of 
the  revival  if  you  listen  to  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  that  sermon : 


"Yes,  Ood  is  a  great  deal  more  angry  with 
great  numbers  that  are  now  on  earth-^yea, 
doubtless,  with  many  that  are  now  in  this 
congregation,  that,  it  may  be,  are  at  ease  and 
quiet — than  He  is  with  many  of  those  that 
are  now  in  the  flames  of  hell.** 

"Unconverted  men  walk  over  the  pit  of 
hell  on  a  rotten  covering,  and  there  are  innu- 
merable places  in  the  covering  so  weak  that 
they  will  not  bear  their  weight,  and  these 
places  are  not  seen.** 

Just  stop  to  comprehend  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  last  phrase.  Men  drop 
into  hell  through  a  rotten  plank,  put 
there  to  trip  them  by  the  hand  of  God ! 
Again,  speaking  of  the  uselessness  of 
means  of  grace  to  save  those  who  are 
not  to  be  saved,  he  said :  ''  The  bigger 
part  of  those  that  heretofore  have  lived 
under  the  same  means  of  grace,  and  are 
now  dead,  are  undoubtedly  gone  to 
hell."  The  peroration  of  the  sermon, 
said  to  have  greatly  furthered  the  re. 
vival,  was  as  follows : 

"If  we  knew  that  there  was  one  person, 
and  but  one,  in  the  whole  congregation,  that 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  this  misery,  what  an 
awful  thing  it  would  be  to  think  of  I  If  we 
knew  who  it  was,  ^what  an  awful  sight  it 
would  be  to  see  such  a  person  I  How  might 
all  the  rest  of  the  congregation  lift  up  a  la- 
mentable and  bitter  cry  over  him  I  But,  alas ! 
instead  of  one,  how  many  is  it  likely  will  re- 
member this  discourse  in  hell  I  And  it  would 
be  a  wonder  if  some  that  are  now  present 
would  not  be  in  hell  in  a  very  short  time,  be- 
fore this  year  is  out.  And  it  would  be  no 
wonder  if  some  persons  that  now  sit  here  in 
some  seats  in  this  meetinghouse  in  health  and 
quiet  and  secure  should  be  ix>—  0  before  to- 
morrow morning !  ** 

The  spirit  of  the  times  comes  out 
clearly  when  we  remember  that  the 
preacher  was  a  kindly,  sweet-spirited 
man,  and  that  his  heart  was  literally 
afire  with  love  to  God  and  man. 

What  did  these  men  think  God  had 
done  for  those  who  walk  the  rotten 
plank  over  the  flames  of  hell?  To  a 
few,  and  a  few  only,  He  had  brought  a 
beautiful  and  a  free  salvation;  but  the 
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elect  were  none  too  sore  of  their  salva- 
tion,  and  the  non-elect  were  certain  of 
damnation.  No  wonder  that,  when  men 
really  believed  this,  there  was  engen- 
dered much  emotion.  Whenever  men 
were  awakened  to  the  things  involved 
in  that  preaching,  they  were  ready  to  go 
oat  of  their  way  to  any  extent  if  there- 
by they  might  meet  experiences  which 
would  assure  them  that  they  belonged 
to  the  elect  rather  than  to  the  damned. 
They  were  ready  for  all  kinds  of  '^  fall- 
ing exercises."  No  emotion  was  too 
violent. 

Into  this  world  came  the  Oreat 
Awakening  and  the  men  of  the  Oreat 
Awakening  in  a  psychological  interplay 
of  cause  and  effect.  Three  names  typi- 
fy the  leading  spirits  of  the  movement 
— John  Wesley  and  Greorge  Whitfield 
in  England,  and  Jonathan  Edwards  in 
America.  Personally  Wesley  was  a 
man  of  great  power,  a  scholar,  but  not 
technically  a  theologian;  a  man  who 
had  apprehended  the  true  spirit  of  the 
faith  of  the  Master.  Whitfield's  forte 
i'^y  'n  hi?  ^reaching,  which  was  accom- 
paniea  w  xih  great  dramatic  power.  It 
is  significant  of  the  real  situation,  and  of 
our  modem  outcome  from  it,  that  Whit- 
field and  Wesley  parted  company  on  the 
question  of  Calvinism.  Wesley  followed 
his  heart,  preaching,  consistently  with 
his  great  missionary  activity,  a  gospel 
of  "  ability  "  and  "  &ee  grace  "  and  uni- 
versal opportunity.  Whitfield  followed 
the  old  terms  of  his  logic  and  grew 
more  Calvinistic  toward  his  latter  days. 
Edwards  was  the  high  priest  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty,  and  was  phenomenally 
true  to  the  premises  he  chose  for  the  ba- 
sis of  his  argument.  But  it  was  part  of 
his  lot,  in  the  very  nature  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, to  contribute  more  than  any 
other  man  to  the  final  downfall  of  the 
theological  philosophy  he  spent  his 
whole  life  in  building  up.  His  fine 
logic  was  so  merciless  that  it  halted  at 
nothing,  and  he  stated  his  conclusions 


so  fearlessly  that  when  his  argument 
was  finished  all  men  saw  clearly  wheze- 
unto  his  philosophy  led.  No  Bledsoe's 
Theodicy  was  really  needed  to  refute 
Edwards's  argument.  The  conclusion 
of  the  logician's  argument  impeached 
his  carefully  chosen  premises. 

These  three  men,  then,  with  a  host 
of  men  like-minded,  stepped  out  into 
the  work  we  now  denominate  the  Great 
Awakening.  What  methods  did  they 
use?  First  and  most  important  of  all, 
they  revived  the  ancient  art  of  preach- 
ing. Except  in  New  England,  it  was  a 
lost  art,  and  even  there  it  had  become  a 
sort  of  exalted  pagan  function.  In  the 
home  of  the  Puritan  the  sermon  had 
degenerated  into  a  metaphysical  disqui- 
sition. It  was  a  needle  that  had  lost 
its  point,  a  sword  whose  edge  was 
dulled,  a  means  that  had  quite  forgot- 
ten its  end.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  the 
most  useless  and  least  ornamental  thing 
in  the  world.  But  these  missioners 
preached.  It  was  a  revival  of  New 
Testament  apostleship.  The  preaching 
friars  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  their  ori- 
gin in  a  similar  crying  need,  and  their 
early  success  came  through  their  accom- 
p^shing  the  same  kind  of  work.  The 
discourses  were  of  the  direct  personal 
sort.  There  was  no  manuscript  be- 
tween these  preachers  and  the  souls 
they  would  snatch  from  the  flames  of 
heU. 

One  significant  reason  for  the  success 
of  this  revival  effort  was,  in  England  at 
least,  the  constructive  virtue  of  Chris- 
tian nurture.  The  Wesleys  wisely 
gathered  their  converts  into  small  classes 
and  placed  them  under  the  tutorage  of 
men  able  to  give  them  some  small  guid- 
ance in  matters  constituting  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Whitfield  failed  to  affect  pos- 
terity because  he  was  only  a  preacher. 
A  voice  is  not  much  when  its  owner  is 
dead.  Whitfield  failed  to  organize. 
With  his  death  his  stream  of  influence, 
which  had  been  a  Missouri  to  Wesley's 
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Mississippi,  dwindled  into  an  insignifi- 
cant rivulet  known  as  the  ^'Countess  of 
Huntington's  Connection/'  which  to- 
day is  without  body,  soul,  or  recognition 
among  the  militant  forces  of  English 
Nonoonf ormity ;  while  the  Methodist 
movement,  organized  with  the  principle 
of  nurture  at  its  base,  is  a  force  with 
which  governments  must  reckon. 

Another  method  greatly  in  evidence 
was  the  use  of  lay  preaching.  One  rea- 
son for  the  dry  rot  (unless,  indeed,  it 
were  simply  an  evidence)  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  strength  of  the  churches 
was  the  profession  of  the  ministry. 
AJB^rs  of  the  heart  are  killed  whenever 
they  become  a,  profession^  a  mere  busi- 
ness; and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
is  wholly  an  affair  of  the  heart.  In 
that  day  the  ministry  had  become  a 
class,  a  caste,  a  superior  order  of  beings, 
dressed  as  much  unlike  their  fellows  as 
possible,  and  luxuriating  in  the  func- 
tions and  power  of  the  priest,  and  liv- 
ing far  above  the  herd  it  was  supposed 
to  serve  and  save — only,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  words  "save"  and  "serve" 
had  not  been  in  evidence  in  church  life 
for  centuries.  But  Wesley  broke  with 
custom  and  went  out  to  the  masses,  and 
a  new  era  was  begun.  Wesley  could 
not  lay  hold  of  ordained  ministers 
enough  to  do  the  work  that  pressed  on 
him.  It  was  as  if  the  laying-on  of 
bishops'  hands  had  disqualified  "the 
cloth "  for  the  real  work  of  the  minis- 
try. The  few  ordained  men  available 
almost  killed  themselves  trying  to 
spread  the  supposed  virtues  of  their 
office  over  the  wide  and  widening  terri- 
tory. For  years  Whitfield  preached 
forty  hours  a  week,  and  Wesley  is  said 
to  have  preached  eight  hundred  sermons 
in  one  year.  In  time  the  sheer  logic  of 
events  called  forth  lay  helpers.  While 
these  did  not  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  at  first  were  by  no  means  looked 
upon  as  being  real  .ministers,  the  fact 
that  they  actually  accomplished    the 


work  for  which  the  ministry  is  set 
apart  led  to  their  being  ordained  to  the 
regular  ministry  when  the  time  called 
for  an  increase  of  ministerial  workers. 
So  these  men  of  common  heroic  clay, 
many  of  them  without  the  education 
which  had  disqualified  the  clergy  for 
real  service,  having  lived  next  to  the 
evils  they  were  called  upon  to  mend, 
knowing  the  problems  of  the  world  at 
first  hand,  and  being  open  to  apply  any 
direct  remedy  that  came  to  hand,  came 
at  length  to  ministerial  power  and  dig- 
nity. This  influx  of  new  blood  has 
done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  save  our  modem  ministry  to  the 
true  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ministry.  The  local  preacher 
to-day  in  Englsuid  is  no  small  part  of 
the  power  behind  the  new  spirit  of 
Nonconformity. 

To  this  very  partial  list  of  methods 
used  should  be  added  open-air  preach- 
ing and  appeal  to  the  element  of  fear. 

The  results  must  be  briefly  summa- 
rized. First  of  all,  there  was  the  tre- 
mendous and  well-nigh  universal  excite- 
ment testified  to  by  all  the  historians. 
The  "  Falling  Exercises  "  awakened  the 
ridicule  of  enemies  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  friends  of  the  wiser  sort,  and 
the  ridicule  and  the  apprehension  were 
alike  justifiable.  With  the  enlighten- 
ment of  mankind  these  things  must  pass 
from  the  experience  of  religion ;  but  in 
all  the  excitement  there  was  a  true 
awakening  to  the  claims  of  religion. 
Doubtless  multitudes  were  truly  saved 
from  sin.  It  is  not  very  likely,  how- 
ever, that  the  ethical  side  of  religion, 
which  we  are  beginning  to  feel  sure  is 
at  least  a  hemisphere  of  it,  received  its 
due  recognition  at  the  hands  of  preach- 
ers or  people.  But,  upon  any  estimate, 
that  was  a  marvelous  work,  let  it  prove 
upon  closer  investigation  to  have  been 
never  so  superficial,  when,  at  the  close 
of  Wesley's  career,  it  could  be  said 
that  there  were  100,000  people  organ' 
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ized  to  give  effect  to  the  things  he  had 
pieaohed.  In  a  smaller  measure  simi- 
lar results  followed  in  America. 

The  birth  of  the  modem  missionary 
spirit  in  the  church  is  directly  attribu- 
table to  this  revival  and  to  that  with 
which  the  century  closed,  and,  singu- 
larly enough,  was  due  to  the  new  theol- 
ogy which  the  revival  inevitably  started ! 
If  you  really  believe  in  the  Decrees, 
there  is  not  much  motive  for  missions. 
The  modem  mind  can  hardly  grasp  the 
tremendous  psychological  problem,  not 
to  speak  of  solving  it,  involved  in  Jona- 
than Edwards's  tremendous  moral  earn- 
estness in  persuading  men  whose  des- 
tiny had  been  fixed  by  Ood  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  Some- 
thing had  to  give  way.  Either  men 
must  stop  beiQg  in  earnest,  must  smoth- 
er their  soul,  must  say  No  to  the  burn- 
ing Yea  within  them,  and  let  the  Divine 
Decree  work  itself  out  in  an  inscmtable 
mystery,  or  they  must  find  a  better 
theology  to  answer  to  the  heart  of  the 
soul.  You  can  not  smother  the  grow- 
ing man,  so  men  denied  their  theology 
and  swore  allegiance  to  their  heart. 
But  the  practise  of  a  better  theology 
came  long  before  men  dared  to  formu- 
late it  into  the  logic  of  a  statement. 
When  Calvinists  went  forth  to  mission- 
ize  the  world,  they  had  already  revised 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  Out  of  these 
awakenings  grew  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican Bible  societies  and  the  various  for- 
eign and  home  missionary  societies. 

Consonant  with  this,  it  is  but  record- 
ing history  to  say  that  one  result  of  the 
Great  Awakening  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Unitarian  movement.  The  preach- 
ing of  Jonathan  Edwards  has  been 
a  chief  inspiration  of  the  Unitarian 
Church !  We  may  also  recall  that  the 
influx  of  French  Infidelity  almost  exact- 
ly coincided  with  the  strenuous  preach- 
ing of  Edwardsian  Calvinism.  Tom 
Paine  had  some  reason  for  his  protests 
against  the  religion  of  his  age.     It  is 


safe  to  say  that,  but  for  the  revival  of 
religion  which  swept  the  land  and  the 
dawn  of  a  saner  theology  which  was  an 
outcome  of  it,  French  !bifidelity  would 
have  won  its  way  here. 

Seeking  the  reason  for  these  various 
results,  it  is  right  to  say  that  it  does 
not  lie  in  the  methods  used,  but  rather 
in  the  almost  total  lack  of  previous 
method.  A  cantankerous  church  that 
has  been  closed  for  several  years  is  will- 
ing ojten  to  take  up  at  length  with 
almost  any  kind  of  a  minister,  and  the 
man  who  comes  at  such  a  juncture  is, 
almost  irrespective  of  his  qualities, 
likely  to  have  a  harvest  pastorate.  So 
here.  The  churches  were  spiritually 
dead,  and  ready  for  any  kind  of  a  Ga- 
briel to  blow  the  trumpet.  The  Armin- 
ian  Wesley  blew,  and  the  dead  awoke 
promptly;  the  Calvinistic  Edwards 
blew,  and  they  awoke  just  as  promptly. 

It  does  not  follow  that  either  Armin- 
ianism  or  Calvinism  could  produce  the 
same  results  to-day.  Each  revival  of 
the  past  has  been  produced  about  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  life  of  the 
age  and  the  life  of  God  as  manifested 
in  religion.  We  are  living  under  a  new 
heavens  and  in  a  new  earth.  We  have 
an  exact  harmony  between  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual  worlds.  We  know 
that  the  processes  which  begin  in  the 
natural  end  in  the  spiritual  world.  For 
us  God  has  so  built  the  universe  that 
He  does  not  have  to  pull  it  to  pieces 
every  time  He  wants  to  save  a  man. 
The  things  we  know  must  find  their 
proper  place  in  our  preaching,  even  as 
the  things  which  the  men  of  the  Great 
Awakening  knew  had  their  place  in 
their  preaching.  Let  every  wheel  we 
turn  have  cogs  on  it  corresponding  to 
the  wheels  of  life  it  is  intended  to  set 
in  motion.  Get  the  contact  Wesley 
had,  and  we  may  be  sure  of  the  re- 
sults which  followed  his  work.  But 
the  contact  must  be  oursy  and  it  must 
be  had  with  our  world. 
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THB  SBCOHD  8SRVICB 
By  John  Balgom  Shaw,  D.D.,  Chioaqo. 


This,  by  oommon  consent,  is  as  great  a 
practical  problem  as  the  church  of  to-day  has 
to  face.  At  least,  nothing  focuses  the  pastor's 
concern  or  baffles  his  ingenuity  more.  Some 
have  given  up  ail  attempts  at  its  solution,  and 
settled  down  to  a  state  of  indifference  to  ex- 
isting conditions.  Others,  recognizing  the 
waste  involved,  are  satisfying  the  people,  if 
not  themselves,  with  one  service  a  day ;  while 
many  are  now  engaged  in  experimenting  with 
different  means  and  methods  of  popularizing 
this  service  of  the  church.  Two  or  three 
convictions  have  emerged  from  my  own  ex- 
perience with  the  second  service: 

1.  That,  considering  the  character  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect any  support  of  the  second  service  from 
the  people  who  attend  the  morning  worship. 
This  is  not  excusing  them  for  their  absence; 
it  is  only  recognizing  apparently  unchange- 
able conditions.  The  truly  spiritual  church 
member  wUl  find  two  services  on  Sunday  too 
few  instead  of  too  many,  and,  without  ques- 
tion, the  failure  of  most  of  our  people  to  be  in 
their  pews  on  Sunday  evening  is  a  proof  of  a 
sliallow  Christian  experience.  But,  admit- 
ting all  this,  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  not  with  the  ideal  but  with  the  actual, 
and  it  is  the  facts  in  the  case  that  must  be 
reckoned  with.  All  scolding  from  the  pulpit 
or  private  electioneering  for  an  audience  is, 
therefore,  wide  of  the  mark.  This  may  in- 
duce a  temporary  improvement,  but  none 
that  is  fundamental  or  permanent.  To  cor- 
rect the  difficulty  we  must  look  In  some  other 
direction.    What  may  that  direction  be? 

2.  Speaking  not  at  all  theoretically — ^for 
here  as  elsewhere  mere  theory  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on — I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  at  the  present  time  a 
minister  will  look  in  vain  for  any  large  re- 
sponse from  the  world.  Another  stubborn 
fact  of  the  age  that  we  can  not  evade  is  the 
unpopularity  of  the  church  with  the  masses. 
The  separation  between  them  and  the  church 
is  complete.  They  are  not  only  t/n-churched 
— ^they  are  de-chnrched.  Do  what  we  may, 
we  can  not  induce  them  to  come  to  our  edi- 


fices to  hear  us  preach.  We  must  needs  go 
to  them  if  they  are  to  be  reached.  Until  we 
station  ourselves  at  the  street  comers,  or,  tak- 
ing possession  of  our  theaters  and  concert- 
halls,  our  parks  and  county-fair  grounds,  go 
forth  to  preach  to  the  great  multitude,  we 
shall  get  no  influx  into  the  church  from  this 
quarter.  Upon  what  constituency,  then,  are 
we  to  draw  for  our  second  congregation? 

8.  Our  chief  dependence,  obviously,  must 
be  the  semi-religious  community.  People 
who  have  no  church  home,  but  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  in  good  conscience 
they  can  demit  church  attendance;  parents  of 
our  Sunday-school  children;  young  people 
whose  traditions  keep  their  faces  toward  the 
church,  tho  they  have  never  identified  them- 
selves with  its  membership;  the  boys  and 
girls  of  older  yean  who  still  hold  the  religious 
bent  received  in  early  childhood ;  memben  of 
other  churches  whose  curiosity  or  religious 
vagrancy  or  absence  from  home  brings  them 
occasionally  within  our  reach  —  these  are 
usually  the  classes  from  which  our  evening 
congregation  is  drawn,  if  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  one. 

4.  It  is  the  most  difficult  task  possible  to 
attract  and  satisfy  these  classes  of  people. 
No  cultured,  conventional  morning  congre- 
gation was  ever  more  exacting.  They  make 
certain  demands  of  the  evening  pulpit,  and 
only  where  these  demands  are  met  will  they 
attend  in  any  considerable  number.  What  mis- 
takes are  made  in  diagnosing  this  demand! 
There  are  those  who  construe  it  to  be  a  call 
for  sensationalism,  but  a  greater  mistake 
could  not  be  made.  This  pleases  for  a  while, 
but,  failing  to  meet  any  deep-seated  need,  it 
is  soon  repudiated.  The  history  of  the 
American  Church  shows  us  not  one  sensation- 
alist who  has  maintained  his  popularity  with 
the  masses  for  any  length  of  time.  Nor  is 
there  demand  for  a  literary  sermon.  The 
preachers  who  resort  to  courses  on  the  poets, 
the  great  books,  or  the  masterpieces  of  lit- 
erature may  have  a  more  select  audience,  but 
it  is  usually  inferior  in  size,  at  least  for  any 
continuous  period.    Scarcely  more  can  be  said 
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of  the  pulpit  treatment  of  civic  questions. 
Just  previously  to  an  election,  or  in  times  of 
social  upheavals  such  as  preceded  the  election 
of  Mayor  Strong  in  New  York,  the  people 
will  flock  to  hear  a  man  who  is  preaching 
straight  from  the  shoulder  on  local  reform; 
but  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
And  the  last  thing  these  people  are  calling 
for  is  Sunday  evening  amusement  or  enter- 
tainment. Their  religious  cravings,  tho  they 
may  know  it  not,  are  too  intense  and  funda- 
mental to  respond  to  any  unworthy  substitute 
for  religion.  The  man  who  resorts  to  the 
Sunday  evening  concert  or  the  stereopticon  is 
on  the  point  of  losing  the  crowd,  if  he  hasn't 
already  done  so. 

These  people,  and  all  people,  I  believe, 
want  the  simple  gospel  earnestly  and  inter- 
estingly preached,  with  a  clear  brain  and  a 


warm  heart  behind  it.  Three  notes  this  age 
is  demanding,  and  until  these  are  sounded  the 
pulpit  will  produce  a  chord  that  will  not  at- 
tract them.  The  first  of  these  is  reaUty^aji 
experience  deep  and  true  behind  the  sermon. 
The  seomd  is  e^rtotn^y— a  conviction  that 
possesses  and  commands  its  utterance.  And 
the  last  of  the  three  is  authority— ti  message 
not  of  man's  construction,  but  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  inspiration.  When  our  preachers 
come  again  to  feel  that  they  are  prophets  of 
the  Lord,  and  give  proof  that  they  are  speak- 
ing for  Him  and  from  Him,  our  churches  will 
be  packed  evening  as  well  as  morning.  The 
minister  who  bums  with  a  passion  to  declare 
the  great  Evangel  to  men,  who  preaches  out 
of  his  own  experience  down  close  to  the  ex- 
I>eriences  of  others,  all  things  being  equal, 
will  not  want  at  any  time  for  a  congregatloiL 
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Thb  homfly  was  the  ancient  method,  and 
is  really  in  a  fuller  sense  preaching  the  Word 
than  is  the  textual  method,  for  it  deals  more 
directly  with  larger  i>ortions  of  the  Scripture, 
and  requires  greater  exegetical  work  and  at- 
tention to  details.  While  textual  preaching 
is  principally  synthetic,  expository  must  be 
both  analytic  and  synthetic.  The  people 
usually  think  it  an  easy  way  of  preaching, 
and  is  only  resorted  to  by  the  lazy  preacher. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  ideas  about  preach- 
ing, they  are  quite  mistaken.  It  is  not  a  mere 
running  conunentary  on  a  chapter  or  portion 
of  Scripture.  That  is  sometimes  thought  to 
be  what  it  is.  It  was  quaintly  remarked  by 
a  minister  who  was  doing  that  kind  of  work 
and  imagining  he  was  pursuing  the  expository 
method  that  he  liked  to  preach  that  way  be- 
cause, if  he  found  himself  **  persecuted  in  one 
verse  he  could  flee  to  another."  It  often 
gives  hearers  the  impression  that  it  must  be 
easy  because,  when  well  done,  it  seems  so 
simple  and  devoid  of  vehement  declamatory 
effort. 

It  is  related  that,  some  years  ago,  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  a  Western 
city.  Dr.  John  Hall  was  announced  to  preach 
in  one  of  the  churches  on  Sunday,  and  a 
Methodist  layman  living  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  city,  who  had  heard  of  the  doctor's 


fame,  rode  in  over  the  prairies  on  horseback 
to  hear  him.  The  doctor  preached  one  of  his 
best  and  richest  expository  sermons,  but  aa 
simple  as  the  alphabet.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  service  the  countryman  remarked :  "  I  am 
greatiy  disappointed  in  Brother  Hall.  We 
have  a  littie  circuit  rider  that  preaches  in  our 
schoolhouse  who  can  beat  all  such  preaching 
as  that.**  If  any  minister  has  not  tried  it, 
and  thinks  it  an  easy  matter  to  preach  a  real 
expository  sermon,  let  him  give  it  a  trial;  and 
before  he  gets  through  its  preparation  and 
delivery,  he  will  find  it  a  littie  the  hardest 
piece  of  homileticwork  he  ever  undertook; 
but  I  dare  say  that  when  he  has  finished,  and 
finds  that  he  has  done  a  fair  Job,  he  will  con- 
tinue the  method  unless  he  lacks  the  courage 
to  keep  on  until  he  overcomes  the  prejudice 
of  the  people.  The  greatest  difficulty  with  it 
is  to  give  it  logical  unity  and  construction. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  instructive  way  of 
preaching,  the  least  egotistical,  and  most 
honoring  to  God's  Word.  While  it  is  not  at- 
tractive to  the  outside  multitude,  nor  much 
liked  by  congregations  unaccustomed  to  it, 
the  majority  of  people  soon  become  interested 
and  admire  it. 

Such,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  testi- 
mony, has  been  my  observation  in  my  own 
church.  I  had  occasionally  preached  an  ex- 
pository sermon,  but  never  had  undertaken  a 
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oontinuous  series  on  any  paiticdiar  portion  of 
the  Word.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  determined 
to  make  a  faithful  attempt  at  expository 
treatment  of  Scripture  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  I  believe  in  expository  preaching  as 
being  the  best  for  the  people;  and,  second, 
for  the  benefit  the  wo^  would  be  to  myself. 
I  chose  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  for  a  series 
of  sermons,  because  it  is  a  rich  mine  to  worlL 
and  because  it  is  a  short  epistle ;  and,  in  case 
of  failure,  I  should  the  sooner  have  done.  I 
entered  upon  the  undertaldng  with  no  little 
trepidation,  for  the  reason  that  I  doubted  my 
ability  to  manage  it  successfully,  and  because 
of  the  disrelish  which  I  assumed  the  congre- 
gation to  have  for  that  style  of  preaching. 
My  plan  was  to  group  as  many  verses  to- 
gether as  contained  some  principal  or  central 
thought  of  the  writer,  and  to  which  his  other 
thoughts  in  the  passage  were  subsidiary,  but 
standing  in  logical  connection.  The  central 
truth  furnished  the  subject  of  the  sermon, 
while  the  minor  ones  were  easily  constructed 
into  general  divisions  and  subdivisions  accord- 
ing to  their  logical  relation.  I  brought  out 
briefly,  as  best  I  could,  the  truth  under  each 
head,  ahowed  its  relation  and  attitude  to  the 
central  truth  or  subject  in  hand,  and  made 
the  application  ad  hominemhefoTe  I  passed  to 
another  division,  and  closed  with  a  concise 
summary  of  the  whole. 

I  never  prepared  fourteen  consecutive  ser- 
mons with  so  much  pleasure  and  benefit  to 
myself.  The  way  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  people  was  equally  satisfactory. 
At  first  there  was,  I  thought,  an  unusual 
number  of  dreamy  countenances,  expressive 
of  far-away  thoughts,  or,  perhaps,  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  mental  vacancy.  This,  of  course, 
was  discouraging;  but  after  a  few  Sundays 
they,  for  the  most  part,  began  to  catch  an  in- 
terest which  grew  to  real  zest  before  the  close 
of  the  series.  As  evidence  of  this  the  follow- 
ing incidents  are  in  point:  One  day,  during 
the  progress  of  the  series,  the  sexton  came  to 
me  with  a  handful  of  scraps  of  paper  with 
pencil  writing  on  them,  and  inquired  whether 
they  were  of  any  consequence,  stating  that 
he  had  found  tiiem  scattered  about  in  the 
pews.  Glancing  at  them  I  found  them  to  be 
memoranda  of  the  previous  Sunday's  sermon, 
which  various  persons  bad  made  during  its 
delivery.  Afterward  I  noticed  such  notes  in 
several  pews  after  every  discourse.  In  the 
pew  of  one  of  the  elders  I  always  found  a 
full  outline  with  sundry  comments  upon  the 


various  points.  The  congregations  increased 
perceptibly  during  the  time.  On  a  certain 
Sunday  a  gentleman  who  was  not  a  church- 
goer, having  seen  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
sermons  announced  in  the  papers  as  ''The 
New  Humanity,"  supposing  that  some  new- 
fangled theory  was  to  be  set  forth,  came 
through  curiosity  to  learn  what  it  might  be. 
When  he  began  to  observe  the  nature  of  the 
discourse  he  seemed  disappointed  and  rest- 
less; but  gradually  the  subject  enlisted  Lis 
interest,  which  grew  more  intense  to  the  last, 
and  he  favored  us  with  his  presence  during 
the  rest  of  the  course. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Bible  truth, 
if  properly  presented,  will  not  interest  men 
at  the  present  day.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  people  at  large  were  so  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  truth  of  divine  revelation 
has  any  real  saving  power— power  to  save 
not  only  the  soul  for  the  next  world,  but  also 
to  save  society  and  institutions  and  govern- 
ments in  this  world;  and  the  light  which 
they  are  getting  from  many  pulpits  is  not 
satisfactory.  While  they  may  enjoy,  for 
the  moment,  the  light,  superficial  touching 
up  of  Scripture,  mixed  with  a  mass  of 
human  expatiation  on  current  conditions, 
it  has  no  permanent,  lasting  effect.  They 
think  they  want  something,  they  know  not 
what,  when  what  they  need  and  really  de- 
sire is  that  the  Bible  itself  be  turned  inside 
out  and  its  eternal,  infallible,  conserving 
principles  brought  to  their  attention.  We 
should  make  haste  to  deliver  ourselves  from 
the  miserable  fallacy  that  a  crowd  is  essen- 
tial to  success,  which  all  history  proves  to  be 
false. 

On  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  the  church 
in  which  John  Hall  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  explained  the  Bible  in  its  simplicity  to 
the  people,  and  the  infiuence  of  that  congre- 
gation is  felt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In 
Broad  way  Tabernacle  is  another  congregation 
where  the  late  William  M.  Taylor,  that  prince 
of  expository  preachers,  so  long  instructed 
the  people  in  God's  Word — never  one  of  the 
largest  churches,  but  of  solid  worth  and  com- 
manding influence.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  the  great  tabernacle  where  Charles 
Spurgeon  so  faithfully  and  clearly  brought 
out  the  beauty  and  power  of  God's  Word.  It 
lives  out  a  mighty  force  in  the  world  after  the 
voice  of  its  pastor  has  ceased  to  instruct  and 
move  the  heads  and  hearts  of  men.  In  Tem- 
ple Church,   London,   Joseph    Parker  ex- 
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pounded  the  Scripture,  verse  by  verse,  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,  to  an  eager  and  intelli- 
gent throng— the  bone  and  sinew  of  London's 
religious  force. 


These  were  expository  preachers  all. 
What  they  are  thereby  doing  on  a  large  scale, 
others  may  do  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  same 
homiletic  method. 


THB  8XSM0N  AS  LITERATUSB 

Bt  THB  RXV.  C.  A.  S.  DWIOHT,  COTTAOB  CiTT,  MaSBACHUBBTTS. 


Thbbb  is  a  general  impression  that  a  read- 
able sermon  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It 
is  true  that  the  original  intent  or  form  of  the 
$ermo  or  discourse  is  oral  rather  than  liter- 
ary, oratorical  more  than  rhetorical.  But  if 
the  spoken  word  is  the  first  thing,  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  last  thing  in  pulpit  instruc- 
tion. A  sermon,  while  at  the  start  a  direct 
outpouring  of  the  soul  from  man  to  man,  does 
not  perish  when  uttered,  but  lives  on  in  nu- 
merous leincatnations  and  may  serve  many 
purposes  of  persuasion.  Even  the  distinc- 
tively oral  address  may  do  good  if  preserved 
for  future  leference  in  printed  form.  Types 
are  not  necessarily  cold,  nor  are  stereotype 
plates  Just  memorial  tablets  commemorating 
a  deceased  deliverance  or  a  perished  influ- 
ence. And  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the 
sermon  which  is  peculiarly  literary  in  form 
(and  hence  not  ideally  a  sermon  in  the  full- 


powered  sense)  has  a  mission  in  print,  and  is 
none  the  less  a  divine  message  because  read- 
able and  salable.  The  demand  for  volumes 
of  printed  sermons  which,  considering  the 
vast  number  of  publications  put  forth  by  the 
presses  of  England  and  America,  still  contin- 
ues strong,  is  the  best  practical  proof  that  can 
be  given  that  the  man  who  is  not  a  great 
orator  of  the  Spurgeon,  Beecher,  or  Talmage 
order,  but  who  has  the  Van  Dyke  deftness  of 
literary  touch,  may  speak  for  Qod  to  large  if 
unseen  audiences,  win  multitudes  to  the  love 
of  higher  things,  and  be  well  worthy  of  the 
titie  of  a  true  preacher  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Whether  such  a  literary  handling  of  a  relig- 
ious theme  be  a  ^sermon  "  or  not  depends  on 
the  precise  definition  that  is  given  to  that 
term ;  but  that  it  has  a  distinct  place  in  the 
economy  of  evangelization  and  edification 
can  not  be  denied. 


SVANGSLISM— THB  NEW  AlTD  THB  OLD 

Interrlews  with  New  York  Preachers  on  the  Movement  Inaugurated  in  Plymouth  Chnxch, 

Brooklyn,  by  Dr.  Hillis  and  the  Rev.  William  J.  Dawson 

The  utterances  which  the  Rev.  William  J.  Dawson,  of  London,  has  made  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  two  months  on  "The  New  Evangelism, "  the  story  which  he  had  to  tell 
of  the  success  of  the  movement  in  London,  and  the  series  of  meetings  held  in  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn  (Dr.  Hillis  pastor),  several  weeks  ago,  at  which  Mr.  Dawson  preached,  have 
stirred  up  a  wide  interest,  especially  in  ministerial  circles. 

Dr.  Hillis  furnishes  us  the  information  that  about  six  hundred  conversions  resulted  from 
the  meetings,  and  a  number  of  similar  meetings  are  being  held  in  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan. 
A  representative  of  Thb  HoifiLBTic  Rbyibw  has  interviewed  a  number  of  preachers  in  and 
around  New  York  City  to  secure  their  impressions  of  ''the  New  Evangelism,**  the  nature  of 
which  was  described  in  our  pages  last  month.    Below  are  given  the  results  of  these  interviews. 


Dr.  Samuel  Parkss  Cadman,  of  Central 
Ck)ngregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  when 
seen,  was  evidently  full  of  the  subject.  He 
thinks  that  there  is  felt  all  over  our  land  a 
divine  movement  toward  a  deeper  Christian 
life  and  character,  and  he  went  on  to  say: 

"There  is  the  same  Gospel  and  the  same 
Bible;  but  in  some  evangelistic  movements 
of  the  past  there  has  been  preached  an  impos- 


sible theology,  which  people  at  the  present 
time  do  not  accept.  Harm  may  be  done,  in- 
deed has  been  done,  by  claims  advanced  In 
the  past,  which  the  accepted  results  of  the 
scholarship  of  this  day  show  to  be  mistaken 
claims  regarding  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
and  reganling  the  writers  of  certain  books. 
There  must  be  the  acceptance  of  the  results 
of  genuine  scholarship.  The  divinity  of 
Christ  does  not  depend  upon  whether  Moses 
wrote  all  the  Pentateuch,  or  whether  Isaiah 
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wrote  all  of  the  book  bearing  bis  name.  It  is 
the  historic  Christ  and  the  Christ  of  expe- 
rience that  assert  His  divinity.  For  two 
hundred  years  the  early  church  jQourished 
without  a  Bible  such  as  we  have. 

'^The  great  truth  upon  which  the  church 
rests  is  the  Person  and  Life  of  Christ.  The 
belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  soul  of  all 
things,  and  will  eventually  sum  up  aU  things 
into  EOmself  and  reign  over  universal  man,  is 
the  staple  article  of  Christian  faith.  He  re- 
veals the  Father  to  His  children.  He  me- 
diates in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  all  the 
blessings  of  the  new  life  offered  in  Him  and 
through  the  £temal  Spirit  to  all  men.  He  is 
our  Teacher  and  King;  and  the  new  order 
must  be  His  order  if  it  is  to  be  final.  This 
recalls  us  from  all  minor  disputes  to  the  cen- 
ter and  heart  of  the  Qospei.  The  redemption 
of  mankind  is  in  and  tnrough  Jesus  Christ, 
and  it  is  the  life  of  union  and  fellowship  with 
Him  that  is  the  need  of  mankind.  The  evan- 
gelism that  brings  this  about  is  what  the 
pastors  and  people  of  the  Congregational 
churches  all  over  our  country  are  conddering 
and  desiring,  as  was  shown  clearly  at  the  re- 
cent National  Council  at  Des  Moines.  Who 
is  to  be  the  freat  leader  in  this  work?  Is 
there  tobesucm?" 

Rev.  Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows: 

"  I  have  no  special  information  on  the  sub- 
ject concerning  which  you  inquire.  I  think 
the  emphasis  in  evangelistic  methods  in  the 
new  time  should  be  altogether  on  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  presence  of  God.  Anything  that 
will  promote  that  seems  to  me  to  be  of  funda- 
mental importance.  The  old  methods  seem 
inappropriate  in  these  days.  With  the  reali- 
zation of  Ood  everything  else  will  take  its 
proper  place.  Bring  one  to  realize  God,  and 
there  follow  all  his  ethical  relations  in  proper 
order  natundly.  One  can  not  realize  God  in 
his  life  without  bringing  the  results  of  this 
realization  to  others  in  all  his  dealings  with 
them.  It  means  the  sacredness  of  business, 
of  social  relations,  of  everything  in  life.  It 
brings  God  into  touch  with  everything  in  our 
thought  and  action. 

**  Tne  New  Evangelism,  which  is  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  of  God's  presence  and 
power,  will  probably  not  be  carried  on 
through  an  increased  number  of  meetings. 
Indeed,  the  great  revival  movements  of  tne 
past  were  not  characterized  by  the  great 
number  of  meetings,  but  by  intense  fervor  of 
spirit  through  the  realization  of  God's  pres- 
ence in  the  meetings  regularly  held,  the  Spirit 
of  God  taking  strong  hold  upon  people  and 
bringing  them  into  line  with  Christ,  confoim- 
ing  Uieir  life  to  His.  Thus  the  movements 
spread  more  and  more  widely  as  people  talked 
about  what  occurred  at  the  meetings,  and 
people  came  long  distances  and  in  great  niun- 
bers  to  atteMi  then. 

**  In  my  owa  work  in  mv  church,  I  keep 
constantly  before  my  people  the  realization 


of  the  presence  of  God,  and  this  has  been  the 

gractise  which  I  have  foUowed  in  mv  preach- 
igfor  years.  I  do  not  expect  to  hold  any 
unusual  number  of  meetings  this  winter,  but 
to  go  on  preaching  as  I  have  done,  thus  lift- 
ing up  to  higher  flving  those  who  are  in  my 
churdi,  and  bringing  In  others  through  the 
same  Gospel.  This  is  my  idea  of  the  New 
Evangelism,  that  it  is  a  steady  appeal  to  all 
that  is  best  in  mankind,  and  thus  through  the 
power  of  Christ  drawing  this  out  into  expres- 
sion in  all  the  life. 

''The  realization  of  God  is  the  supreme 
need,  because,  with  that,  all  places  will  be- 
come sacred,  since  Gk>d  is  everywhere;  all 
duties  sacred,  since  thev  are  the  expressions 
of  God's  will  for  us;  all  men  sacred,  because 
all  are  His  children ;  all  times  sacred,  because 
He  is  the  same  throughout  all  the  davs. 

**  There  may  be  a  revival  feeling  which  will 
end  in  emotion;  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  may 
sweep  over  the  land  which  will  fiU  the 
churches  and  do  no  more ;  but  only  a  deep 
and  vital  appreciation  of  the  presence  of  God 
will  fumif^  a  motive  mighty  enough  to 
transform  character.  There  must  be  renewed 
men  before  there  can  be  renewed  churches, 
and  the  transforming  of  men  requires  the 
touch  of  a  living  person. 

''There  has  b^n  quite  enough  of  sentimen- 
tality; there  never  can  be  too  much  of  the 
tyx>e  of  ethical  character  which  is  sure  to  fol- 
low when  a  man  feels  the  force  of  Uie  fact 
that  he  is  actually  beset  behind  and  before  by 
the  Spirit  who  pervades  Uie  universe  and  who 
is  infinitely  holy.** 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson.  D.D.,  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Brooklyn,  said : 

"It  is  probable  that  we  owe  the  phrase 
'The  New  Evangelism'  to  Henry  bnim- 
mond.  That  was  the  caption  of  Uie  very  able 
and  illuminating  paper  which  he  read  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago  to  the  Free  Church  The- 
ological Societv  at  Glasgow.  In  his  paper, 
Mr.  Drummond  frankly  admits  that  he  does 
not  know  what  The  New  Evangelism  is,  altho 
he  suggests  a  definition  of  the  phrase.  His 
phrase  has  been  oft  repeated,  and  the  thing 
has  been  frequently  discussed  since  Drum- 
mond's  paper  was  read,  but  we  do  not  seem 
to  be  any  nearer  an  understanding  of  The 
New  Evangelism.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
the  church  has  been  busy  discussing  The  New 
Evangelism,  the  people  have  been  drifting 
away  from  the  church,  or,  at  least,  the 
church  has  not  increased  her  foUowin^  as  she 
would  have  done  had  she  been  dome  her 
work  effectively.  The  call  of  the  hour  is  for 
the  church  to  quit  discussing  methods  and 
'  get  busy '  winnins^  men  to  Christ  and  to  His 
church.  A  revival,  with  its  fresh  faith  and 
unimagined  triumphs,  can  not  be  brought 
about  by  any  cut-  and-  dried  methods,  'any 
more  than, '  to  use  the  language  of  another, 
*  one  can  hasten  spring  by  lighting  a  fire  on 
the  frozen  ground,  or  create  day  by  turning 
on  the  electric  light. ' 

**  We  need  no  new  Evangel,  however  we 
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may  need  a  Dew  eyangelism.  Evangelism  is 
simply  the  proclamation  of  the  Evangel. 
That  proclamation,  to  be  heeded,  must  be 
uttered  in  the  language  of  the  day.  The 
appeal  which  stirred  men's  minds  a  hundred 
years  ago,  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  will  not 
do  so  to-day.  The  Evangel  must  remain  ever 
the  same,  but  the  evangelism  must  change 
with  the  changing  years.  Men  are  calling  to- 
day for  an  Edwards,  a  Wesley,  a  Whitfield,  a 
Finney,  a  Moody.  These  men  served  their 
generation  by  the  will  of  God  and  fell  on 
sleep.  They  would  not  appeal  to  this  gen- 
eration if  thev  presented  their  message  in  the 
way  and  by  the  intellectual  processes  In  which 
they  presented  their  message  to  their  own 
generation.  The  need  is  for  an  evangelism 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  thought  and 
life  of  to-day. 

^'The  church  seems  to  be  waiting  for  a 
leader  of  the  New  Evangelism,  and  every 
now  and  then  some  one  appears  and  is  hailed 
as  our  Moses,  but  he  does  not  lead  us  into  the 
land  of  promise.  I  believe  that  with  the 
death  of  D.  L.  Moody  evangelism  passed 
from  individual  leadership  to  organized 
leadership.  The  church  herself,  with  her 
present  organization,  must  be  the  evangelist. 
The  marvelous  results  which  have  followed 
the  new  spirit  of  evangelism  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  illustrate  this  fact.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1900  appointed  an  evangel- 
istic committee  and  made  an  honored  and 
consecrated  lajrman,  Mr.  John  H.  Converse, 
of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  that  committee. 
The  object  for  which  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed was  'to  stimulate  the  churches  m 
evangelistic  work.'  That  the  committee  has 
fulfilled  the  purpose  of  its  appointment  is 
revealed  in  the  fact  that  the  report  for  the 
year  1908-04  shows  that  68,288  persons  united 
with  the  church  during  the  year  on  confession 
of  faith.  Only  once  m  the  whole  history  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  this  number 
been  exceeded.  This  evangelistic  committee, 
while  encouraging  all  union  efforts  and  in- 
dorsing the  evangelist  as  a  minister  of  the 
church,  put  the  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
evangelistic  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  indi- 
vidual church.  The  pastor  is  the  evangelist 
of  his  parish.  Every  minister  should  be  an 
evangelist.  The  church  is  crying  aloud  for 
men  who  are  red-hot  with  zeal  to  save  souls. 
The  church  needs  ministers  of  the  type  of 
Murray  McCheyne,  of  whom  a  parishioner 
said:  He  makes  one  feel  as  if  he  was  just 
a-dy ing  to  have  you  saved. ' 

"  In  our  day  men  are  not  to  be  won  to  Christ 
by  any  brilliant  campaign.  It  is  only  by 
the  steady,  sagacious  besetting  of  individual 
souls  with  the  gospel  of  our  salvation  that 
the  Kingdom  is  to  be  advanced.  The  busi- 
ness of  to-day  is  done  by  salesmen  who  go 
from  shopto  shop  and  personally  deal  with 
buyers.  The  same  holds  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Kingdom.  Hie  keynote  of  the  £few  Ekan- 
gdiiin  is  individual  toork  tctth  individuals. 
The  winning  of  one  soul  at  a  time  means  the 
winning  of  a  multitude  in  the  process  of  time. 

**  The  New  Evangelism  must  not  discredit 


the  old.  The  old  was  effective  in  its  day. 
We  should  be  courteous  to  the  old  form 
which  held  the  truth,  and  to  the  old  method 
which  effectively  expressed  and  applied  it 
Let  us  make  a  grave,  if  necessary,  for  its 
deadness;  but  do  not  let  us  revile  the  corpse. 
Let  us  bury  the  past,  but  do  not  let  us  ridi- 
cule. 

"The  New  Evangelism  will  not  be  emo- 
tional or  hysterical,  neither  will  it  be  coldly 
intellectual.  Evangelism  is  a  field  in  which 
the  scholarship  of  me  church  should  find  its 
vocation.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
man  of  the  American  pulpit  was  the  many- 
sided  Edwards,  a  man  who  fascinated  such 
divergent  men  as  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  John 
Erskine  and  Thomas  Chalmers,  Robert  Hall 
and  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  who  said, 
'  Jonathan  Edwards  has  passed  like  the  iron 
atoms  of  the  blood  into  my  mental  consti- 
tution.' But  Jonathan  Edwards  will  be  re- 
membered not  so  much  as  the  theologian  and 
the  philosopher  as  he  will  be  remembered  as 
the  missionary  of  Stockbridge  and  the  re- 
vivalist of  New  England.  While  the  New 
Evangelism  will  summon  to  its  service  the 
scholarship  of  the  church,  yet  it  will  be  mere- 
ly intellectual.  It  will  not  appeal  to  the 
mind,  but  to  the  man ;  not  to  the  sensibilities, 
but  to  the  soul.  It  will  find  its  response,  not 
in  any  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  in  the  whole 
being.    It  will  care  for  spirit,  soul,  and  body. 

**  The  New  Evangelism  will  recognize  the 
fact  of  sin.  It  willaeal  with  sin  not  academ- 
ically as  a  dark  and  thorny  problem,  but  prac- 
tically as  that  which  separates  man  from 
God.  Only  as  we  are  keenly  sensitive  to  sin 
in  our  fellow  men  and  alive  to  the  danger  of 
that  sin  will  we  become  messengers  of  salva- 
tion to  them.  The  church  that  most  deeply 
realizes  the  fact  of  sin  will  be  most  acttve 
and  zealous  in  evangelistic  enterprise.  Only 
as  the  church  is  alive  to  the  world's  sin  will 
it  be  an  influential  force  in  the  world's  sal- 
vation. 

''The  New  Evangelism  will  put  its  empha- 
sis on  the  spiritual  reality  and  will  make  its 
appeal  to  Uie  spiritual  faculty.  In  our  day 
a  new  emphasis  is  being  put  on  the  spiritual 
Materialism  as  a  speculation  is  dead,  however 
men  may  be  held  in  the  grip  of  commercial- 
ism. The  swing  of  thought  and  of  interest 
is  so  far  from  the  material  that  psychology 
and  psychological  studies  have  become  tihe 
fad  of  the  day.  Theosophy,  that  strange  far- 
rago that  calls  itself  Christian  Science,  and 
such  like  cults,  are  but  the  wild  and  worth- 
less extrava^nccs  that  accompany  the  move- 
ment toward  the  spiritual.  The  secret  of  the 
welcome  which  such  systems  receive  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  weary  and  baffled 
minds  find  in  them  a  summons  to  recognize 
and  respond  to  the  divine  element  within 
themselves.  The  task  of  the  church,  of  the 
prophet,  and  of  the  seer  is  not  to  oriticdse 
these  systems,  but  to  interpret  this  tendency 
and  direct  it  toward  a  satisfactory  result 

**  The  New  Evangelism  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  its  vitalizing  power  is  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,    it  will  not  count  upon 
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tnerj.  It  will  fall  back  upon  that  Power 
1  is  waiting  to  energize  itself  in  and 
gh  us.  The  urgent  need  of  the  hour  is 
ethod,  but  motive;  not  information,  but 
ation;  not  schooling,  but  baptism,  the 
on  of  fire.  Our  common  andoompre- 
re  need  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine 
,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  the  power 
I  that  involves,  that  we  may  work  all 
lans  and  methods  with  the  ability  which 
Iveth." 

.  George  L.  Shearer,  who  is  secretaiy 
i  American  Tract  Society,  but  who  of 
)  spoke  in  an  individual,  not  official,  ca- 
',  disclaimed  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
sw  movement  and  of  the  intentions  of 
participating  in  it.    He  said,  however: 

there  should  be  an  attempt  made  to 

I  any  way  of  man's  salvation  other  than 
{ through  Jesus  Christ,  it  would  not  be 
ling  to  my  understanding  of  the  Bible 
^Tbnst's  t^u^iings  in  particular.  There 
a  natural  goodness  in  man  which  mere- 
As  to  be  developed  in  order  to  make  him 
hrist,  but  man  must  be  redeemed  from 
d  regenerated  through  his  believing  on 
w    Any  evangelism  that  is  according  to 

must  preach  the  law  first,  and  man's 
mdltion,  and  his  need  of  salvation ;  and 
he  Gospel,  which  is  God's  way  of  man's 
nuDce  through  Christ,  who  made  atone- 
In  His  blooo,  satisfying  the  demands  of 
w.  '  The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to 
us  unto  Christ,  that  we  mieht  be  justi- 
f  faith.'  In  preaching  the  love  of  God, 
st  be  noted  that  God  in  His  love  warns 

II  as  promises;  He  speaks  in  His  Word 
liahment  as  well  as  of  reward. 

9D  do  not  want  to  hear  about  sin  in  this 
ir  to  be  reminded  of  their  own  sins;  but 
d  revival  movements  were  full  of  the 
ling  of  men's  sins,  warning  people  of 
rath  to  come  and  appealing  to  them  to 
t  and  to  accept  God's  gracious  offer  of 
rough  Christ. 

know  that  this  is  not  fashionable.  We 
a  book  down  here  called  'The  Seven 
y  Sins,'  which  has  proved  a  failure  as  a 
iation  because  there  is  no  demand  for 
s  title  killed  the  book.  People  do  not 
to  read  about  sin.  We  have  another  by 
ime  author  called  '  The  Seven  Cardinal 
3S,'  which  has  been  widely  sold  and  is  a 
■.    Many  people  want  to  read  about 

lere  is  no  salvation  for  any  but  sinners : 
not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sin- 
9  repentance. '  Have  you  heard  of  an 
elist  among  the  higher  critics?  Are 
I  the  evangelists  preaching  salvation 
;h  Christ  alone?  and  that  men  are  sin- 
eeding  salvation  ?  " 

srence  was  made  by  Dr.  Shearer  to  a 
nown  and  successful  evangelist  who 
DW  become  a  Unitarian,  and  who,  Dr. 


Shearer  said,  has  not  been  heard  of  since  as  a 
successful  evangelist,  and  scarcely  as  any- 
thing else. 

Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  pastor  of  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church,  Manhattan,  said: 

''To  my  mind,  the  first  and  most  important 
thing  is  to  emphasize  the  realization  of  God 
in  human  life,  as  Christ  teaches,  the  impar- 
tation  of  eternal  life  to  the  soul  of  man  now 
as  well  as  hereafter.  The  brotherhood  of 
man  is  grounded  in  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
Indeed,  all  ethics  must  be  based  upon  religion 
in  order  to  have  any  authority  and  power  in 
actual  experience. 

''The  most  necessary  thing  in  preaching  is 
to  quicken  the  great  sense  of  spirituality  in 
its  relation  not  only  to  the  individual  himself, 
but  also  in  its  relation  to  all  mankind.  As 
this  sense  is  in  every  one  and  in  some  measure 
developed,  inherent  in  the  essential  man,  it 
needs  to  be  brought  out  into  living  expres- 
sion through  the  realization  of  God  m  Christ, 
and  thus  it  leads  on  to  the  fulfilment  of  our 
ethical  obligations  to  all  mankind  as  weU  as 
to  our  consciousness  of  the  divine  presence 
and  of  fellowship  with  God. 

''The  New  Evanffelism,  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  for  this  day,  will  not  be  an  appeal 
to  the  individual  to  get  his  own  soul  saved, 
that  he  may  escape  some  dire  calamity  him- 
self, so  much  as  it  will  be  an  appeal  to  the 
realization  of  man's  social  nature  and  obli- 
gations, the  social  obligations  of  the  King- 
dom. The  laws  of  the  Kingdom  enter  into 
our  business,  our  home  life,  and  all  the  rest  of 
our  social  relations  and  affairs.  Our  preach- 
ing must  appeal  to  the  race-consciousness  of 
service  and  bring  into  operation  the  eternal 
laws  of  God  in  human  life.  It  is  as  one  loses 
sight  of  himself  in  the  service  of  others  that 
he  really  comes  himself  into  his  highest  de- 
velopment and  is  most  truly  saved.  It  is  as 
one  forgets  himself  in  doing  for  others  that 
he  finds  himself  delivered  from  all  that  is  un- 
worthy and  brought  into  fellowship  with 
Christ  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

"  The  next  revival  will  be  of  a  social  na- 
ture, rather  than  individual,  altho  individual 
holiness  is  the  prerequisite  of  all  social  en- 
deavor. Jesus  Himself  produced  something 
of  a  revival  by  His  preaching.  The  emphasis 
was  on  service,  as  so  many  of  His  statements 
show.  'If  any  man  would  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  would  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  whosoever  shall  lose 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it. '  '  He  that 
is  greatest  among  you  sliall  be  your  servant.' 

"The  revelation  of  God  is  going  to  be 
more  and  more  a  communal  revelation.  The 
prophets  of  Israel  saw  this  and  hence  their 
power.  When  the  church  shall  again  see 
that  Christianity  is  a  social  religion  as  well  as 
individual,  and  that  God  shall  reveal  Himself 
in  a  redeemed  society,  and  gives  itself  over  to 
the  permeating  of  the  social  and  civic  life 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  will  take  upon  it- 
self new  import  in  Uie  eyes  of  the  world" 
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Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Kent,  Lewis  Avenue 
Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  talked 
with  fervor  on  the  subject.    He  said : 

**  There  is  an  attractiveness  about  the  won- 
derful gifts  of  Ood  and  His  offers  to  man, 
dnce  they  are  just  what  the  nature  of  man 
requires.  The  New  Evangelism  is,  therefore, 
to  present  these  gifts  in  such  an  attractive 
manner  as  to  win  men  to  accept  them  joy- 
fuUv.  It  is  an  appeal  to  men  to  accept  what 
God  so  graciously  offers.  It  is  a  positive 
thine,  emphasizing  what  really  exists  and  is 
available  m  life  as  from  God ;  not  an  attempt 
to  drive  or  to  frighten,  not  an  appeal  to  fear 
for  personal  safety,  not  a  mere  appeal  to  have 
one's  own  soul  saved  that  he  may  escape 
something  dreadful,  but  to  receive  Ood  and 
to  live  in  His  way,  as  He  wishes.  Thus  the 
message  which  we  brins^  to  the  world  to-day 
as  the  Gospel  is  God*s  love,  what  He  wants 
and  waits  to  do  for  us  if  we  will  only  let  Him. 
It  is  not  a  question  what  will  become  of  one 
if  he  rejects  God's  loving  offer  of  life  eter- 
nal; it  should  be  so  presented  in  the  pn^ch- 
ing  of  this  day  as  to  win  men  to  take  God  at 
His  word  and  receive  from  Him  all  that  meets 
the  highest  needs  of  man." 

As  to  methods.  Dr.  Kent  mentioned  one 
tried  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, the  result  of  which  was  merely  to 
make  up  an  audience  of  men  from  the  various 
churches,  men  who  were  already  workers  in 
their  own  churches,  and  therefore  presumably 
not  in  need  of  the  evangelistic  services  them- 
selves: 

"This  seems  to  me  to  be  waste  of  effort. 
Such  I  do  not  approve.  If,  however,  sur- 
rounding churches  were  invited  to  send  cer- 
tain of  their  workers  to  unite  in  the  endeavor 
put  forth  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation to  reach  new  people,  those  who  had 
no  church  relations  and  no  Christian  expe- 
rience, and  to  bring  such  into  the  union  and 
fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ,  such  a  work 
would  have  mv  heartv  approval,  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  do  good." 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  F.  Schaufl9er,  secretaiy  of  the 
International  Sunday-school  Conmiittee,  said : 

"  I  do  not  know  what  the  New  Evangelism 
is.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  this  movement  is.  So  far  as  I  know, 
those  who  are  in  it  have  not  come  out  with  a 
full  statement  concerning  it,  so  that  the  pub- 
lic may  know.  I  did  not  £^vo  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Dawson  sermons,  eiUier  as  de- 
livered or  as  published  in  the  papers. 

**  The  greatest  evangelistic  work  at  present 
going  on,  of  which  I  know,  is  that  of  Dr.  Tor- 
rev  in  England.  Dr.  Chapman's  work  is  ex- 
cellent, but  not  on  so  vast  a  scale.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  churches.  Many  thousands  attend  Dr. 
Torrey's  meetings.    Ue  preaches  the  very 


strictest  doctrines,  giving  emphasis  to  retrib- 
utory  doctrines  as  well  as  to  redemptive. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  drawn  to 
hear  him.  In  one  city  in  ^gland,  the  Con- 
gregational ministers  issued  a  protest  against 
Dr.  Torrey's  preaching  the  doctrines  which 
he  preached.  It  did  him  no  harm,  but  it  did 
harm  to  those  ministers.  Instead  of  its  keep- 
ing people  away,  they  rallied  about  him  and 
came  in  even  greater  numbers.  There  has 
been  built  for  him  in  Liverpool  a  tabernacle 
holding  twelve  thousand  persons,  so  it  is  re- 
ported. That  is  a  vast  bodv  of  people,  a 
flp-eat  gathering.  Mr.  Moody  in  his  best  days 
did  not  have  greater  audiences  than  Dr.  Tor- 
rey  now  has.  When  he  had  his  meetings  in. 
New  York  vears  ago,  Mr.  Moody  did  not 
have  an  auditorium  that  would  seat  over 
seven  thousand.  I  know  from  personal 
knowledge  that  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
will  not  seat  ten  thousand. 

**  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  preach- 
ing of  the  cross.  The  cross  is  the  power; 
that  is,  Christ  crucified  and  risen.  That  is 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  whole  thing. 
Where  do  the  evangelists  of  to-day  stand 
with  reference  to  the  cross?  This  they  must 
make  clear,  if  thev  are  to  be  understood,  and 
if  we  are  to  be  a  Die  to  form  a  proper  judg- 
ment of  them.  What  are  they  after?  The 
Gibraltar  of  Christianity  is  Christ  crucified. 
...  If  thev  are  preaching  this  and  propose 
to  preach  it,  they  have  got  the  core  of  the 
whole  thing." 

Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Whiton,  of  New  York 
City,  had  the  following  to  say: 

"The  New  Evangelism  is  best  defined  in 
its  contrast  with  the  Old. 

"The  Old  was  mainly  individualistic  and 
theological ;  the  New  is  rather  social  and  eth- 
ical (using  '  ethical '  in  the  fullest  sense). 

"  The  Old  regarded  the  Bible  as  an  array  of 
proof  texts ;  the  New  regards  it  as  a  record  of 
the  spiritual  making  of  man,  and  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  divine  society — a  brotherhood  in 
the  heavenly  Father's  grace. 

"  The  Old  Evangelism  urged  a  man  to  save 
bis  own  soul  by  coming  out  from  a  perishing 
world,  as  in  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress';  the 
New  ur^es  him  to  seek  a  '  common  salvation ' 
(Jude  iii.),  including  his  own,  and  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation  in  effort  to  save  others. 

"The  Old  began  on  a  theological  basi»— 
there  is  wrath  to  come ;  fiee  from  it.  Atone- 
ment  has  been  made  for  you,  accept  it.  The 
New  stands  on  an  ethical  basis — you  ought  to 
be  a  better  man,  individually  and  socially. 
In  Jesus  accept  your  Master  in  the  effort  to 
live  as  a  child  of  Grod,  and  the  captain  of 
your  salvation  through  work  to  promote 
Gkxl's  Kingdom  among  men. 

"  The  Old  Evangelism  stringently  insisted 
on  the  immediate  acceptance  oi  a  full  outline 
of  orthodox  doctrine;  the  New  insists  on  im- 
mediate beginning  to  do  Uie  will  of  God  as  the 
condition  of  att&ing  Christian  knowledge 
through  Christian  experience." 
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THS  PAROUSIA  OF  CHRIST 
Bt  thb  Rsy.  G.  L.  White,  Nbw  Hahfton,  Nbw  Hampshibb. 


A  WHiTmt  in  Thb  Homilbtio  Revibw  sev- 
enl  yean  ago  (December,  1901),  in  an  article 
entStled  "The  End  of  the  World,"  cited  the 
teaching  of  Ughtfoot,  Owen,  Hammond, 
Wanen,  Russell,  and  others  on  that  subject, 
and  also  on  the  parousia  of  Christ,  acknowl- 
edging the  excellence  of  their  scholarship, 
bat  doubting  that  they  **  had  made  good  their 
interpretation.'' 

A  few  years  ago,  having  occasion  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  parousia,  and  not  find- 
ing myself  in  accord  with  traditional  teach- 
ings with  regard  to  it,  I  turned  to  my  Greek 
New  Testament,  with  the  result  that,  tho  at 
the  time  unacquainted  with  the  views  of  the 
men  just  mentioned,  I  came  to  hold  substan- 
tially the  same  ideas  relative  to  the  parousia 
that  these  men  held.  Naturally  enough,  it 
was  pleasing  to  find  that  such  eminent  schol- 
ars held  such  views,  and  no  one  need  wonder 
if  I  think  that  these  men  "have  made  good 
their  interpretation. " 

Probably  no  theory  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind  can  be  so  formulated  as  to  escape  all  ob- 
jection and  all  difficulty.  If  we  hold  any 
definite  ideas  on  this  doctrine,  we  are  shut  up 
to  the  choice  of  three  views— the  premillen- 
nial,  the  poetmillennial,  or  the  one  taught  by 
Warren,  Russell,  and  others.  The  doctrine 
as  wTonght  out  by  them  appears  to  harmonize 
with  more  Scripture  and  it  strikes  the  Judg- 
ment as  more  reasonable  than  any  other.  It 
may  be  called  the  spiritual  theory  of  the  par- 
ouida,  in  distinction  from  the  commonly  re- 
ceived physical  or  material  theory.  It  holds 
that  Christ's  return  was  not  to  be  in  the  fiesh, 
like  ffis  going  away,  but  by  His  Sphit;  that 
It  is  not  so  much  a  single  event  as  a  series  of 
events  or  a  dispensation. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
word  "parousia"  means  primarily  "pres- 
ence," rather  than  "coming."  The  revisers 
take  a  step  toward  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  by  intaxxlucing  into  the  marginal  reading 
the  word  "presence";  but,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  preoccupation  of  their  minds  by  tradi- 
tional ideas,  they  failed  to  put  it  into  the  text 
where  some  of  us  believe  it  belongs. 


Prof.  W.  Adams  Brown,  in  his  article  on 
parousia  in  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary,  ex- 
presses himself  as  of  the  opinion  that  Dr. 
Warren  goes  too  far  in  excluding  all  idea  of 
"coming"  from  the  Greek  word — an  implied 
admission  very  gratifying  to  those  who  be- 
lieve as  Dr.  Warren  does. 

Believers  in  the  bodily  return  of  our  Lord 
make  much  of  the  phrase  "in  like  manner,*' 
as  it  stands  in  both  versions  of  Acts  i.  11 : 
"  This  Jesus  which  was  received  up  from  you 
into  heaven  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as 
ye  beheld  him  going  into  heaven. "  The  only 
other  passages  where  the  Greek  words, 
"  ftv  Tpdirov, "  translated  "  in  like  manner  "  here, 
are  used  may  be  foimd  in  Matt,  xxiii.  87, 
Luke  xiii.  84,  Acts  vii.  d5,  and  2  Tim.  iii.  8. 
Commenting  on  the  latter  passage,  Meyer 
says :  "  The  correlative  of  fiv  rp&irov  .  .  .  ovr«f 
does  not  necessarily  place  emphasis  on  the 
similarity  of  the  manner  of  the  act,  but  often 
only  on  the  similarity  of  the  act  itself."  A 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  above  re^ 
f erred  to  will  lead  unprejudiced  students  to 
make  a  stronger  statement  still,  that  the  com- 
parison  is  never  one  concerning  the  manner 
of  the  act,  but  concerning  the  act  itself. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  advantages  of 
a  spiritual  view  of  Christ's  parousia? 

I.  It  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  be- 
lieving that  our  Lord  was  Himself  mistaken 
concerning  the  time  of  His  return.  He 
speaks  of  it  always  as  likely  to  occur  within 
the  lifetime  of  His  disciples.  Says  Dean  Far- 
rar: 

"It  was  to  this  event  [the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem],  the  most  awful  in  history,  that 
we  must  apply  those  prophecies  of  Christ's 
coming  in  which  every  one  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  describe  it  as  near  at  hand. 
To  those  prophecies  our  Lord  Himself  fixed 
these  three  most  definite  limitations — the  one, 
that  before  that  generation  passed  away  all 
these  things  would  be  fulfilled ;  another,  that 
some  standing  there  would  not  taste  death  till 
they  saw  the  Bon  of  Man  coming  in  His  king- 
dom ;  the  third,  that  the  apostles  should  not 
have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel  till  the 
Son  of  Man  be  come.  It  is  strange  that  these 
distinct  limitations  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  decisive  proof  that  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
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was,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  second  advent 
of  the  tion  of  Man,  which  was  primarily  con- 
templated by  the  earliest  voices  of  prophecy  " 
("Early  Days  of  Christianity,"  p.  489). 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  commenting  on  the 
first  of  these  passages,  says: 

•*  Not  till  Pentecost  did  or  could  He  fulfil 
the  promise  of  His  second  and  spiritual  com- 
ing to  abide  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples. 
T&tt  promise  was  fulfilled  at  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  for 
the  dearly  marked  distinction  between  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead  belongs  to  a 
later  epoch  in  theology,  and  Christ  Himself 
speaks  of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  and  His 
own  coming  as  one." 

In  this  last  phrase  is  lodged  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  parousia.  The  second  of  these 
passages  Dr.  Abbott  also  makes  refer  to  Pen- 
tecost, but,  in  his  note  on  the  verse  immediate- 
ly preceding,  that  acute  commentator  gets 
tangled  in  tradition:  ''For  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  come  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  with 
his  angels,  and  then  shall  he  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works  **  (Matt.  xvi.  27). 

Two  things,  Dr.  Abbott  says,  keep  him 
from  interpreting  this  as  referring  to  Pente- 
cost: (1)  Christ  did  not  then  come  in  glory; 
(2)  nor  with  His  angels.  Hence  they  must 
refer  to  the  last  judgment.  But  what  kind 
of  glory  can  he  be  expecting  if  tongues  of 
fire,  three  thousand  converts,  marvelous  dis- 
plays of  spiritual  power,  speaking  with  other 
tongues,  do  not  constitute  ** glory"?  And 
why  can  he  be  so  sure  that  angels  were  not 
present  on  that  occasion? 

U.  The  spiritual  interpretation  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  attributing  to  Scripture 
a  double  meaning,  an  application  to  two 
events,  one  near,  the  other  remote.  Those 
who  make  the  advent  of  our  Lord  physical 
and  still  in  the  future  must  read  into  Jesus' 
talk  to  His  disciples  concerning  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  a  double  meaning.  To 
such.  Matt.  xziv.  appears  to  be  a  perfect 
patchwork  of  prophecy,  without  consistency 
or  coherency,  parts  of  one  discourse  being 
jumbled  in  confusion  with  another,  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  last  judgment  strangely 
mixed  and  blended.  Such  a  view  gives  little 
credit  to  Matthew  as  an  historian,  or  to  in- 
spiration as  a  guide  to  orderly  narration. 

Most  commentators  stumble  over  verses 
20-81  of  that  chapter  as  employing  imagery 
that  can  not  be  referred  to  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Even  Prof.  W.  Adams  Brown,  treating 
the  spiritual  view  with  fairness  and  candor, 
in  his  parousia  article  above  referred  to,  can 


not  quite  see  how  this  language  can  a; 
the  Jerusalem  event  Yet  when  one 
careful  comparison  of  these  words  (ven 
81)  with  the  language  Peter  uses  on  tl 
of  Pentecost,  quoting  Joel,  it  is  not  di 
to  refer  even  these  to  the  destruction  oj 
salem.    Quoting  Joel,  Peter  says: 

**  I  will  show  wonders  in  heaven  above 
And  signs  on  the  earth  beneath ; 
Blood  and  fire  and  vapor  of  smoke; 
The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darknea 
And  the  moon  into  blood, 
Before  the  day  of  the  Lord  come. 
That  great  and  notable  day." 

If  that  vivid  and  picturesque  deaci 
can  be  applied  to  so  spiritual  an  event 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost, 
should  we  get  staggered  by  similar  a] 
tion  of  the  poetic  figures  of  the  Old 
ment  which  Peter  and  other  apostles  v 
ferring  to  similar  spiritual  phenomenal 

That  verses  29-31  should,  in  the  thou 
any,  be  ruled  out  from  their  place  ! 
chapter  as  referring,  with  the  other  vei 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seems  th* 
strange  since  they  are  packed  full  of 
which  betray  their  common  origin, 
fifteenth  verse  Jesus  had  quoted  Dani 
ceming  the  "abomination  of  desolation 
holy  place,"  thus  showing  that  He  wi 
nccting  in  His  own  mind  the  langui 
Daniel  with  the  supreme  event  in  Jewi 
tory  toward  which  the  prophecies  of 
point.  Now  these  verses  2^-81  c 
words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  theB< 
Daniel,  and  used  in  the  sense  pecu 
prophecy :  I  mean  "  sun  and  moon  an* 
and  clouds  of  heaven,"  as  well  as  the 
**  Son  of  Man."  This  is  the  imagery  oJ 
ment,  and  judgment  upon  Jerusalem.  ' 
standing,  then,  the  chapter  as  referrix 
sistently  throughout  to  the  destruct 
Jerusalem,  the  topic  with  which  it  sta: 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  puerile  and  uni 
exegesis. 

III.  This  view  is  in  harmony  with  a  p: 
sive  revelation  of  God  to  man,  which, 
nature  of  the  case,  needs  to  be  incref 
spiritual.  God  is  spirit  (John  iv.  24), 
be  best  understood  must  be  spiritua 
vealed.  Any  lower  form  of  revelat 
through  dreams,  angels,  visions,  iucam 
is  a  poorer  and  more  imperfect  kind 
Bible  itself  is  the  history  of  a  prog 
revelation.  Every  successive  manife 
of  Deity  appears  to  be  to  the  profound 
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isdoasness  of  hunumity.  For  our 
letam  to  earth  in  physical  form 
B  a  backward  step  in  a  progreaalve 
Q.  When  our  Lord  said  to  Uis  dis- 
It  it  was  expedient  for  them  that  He 
,  He  might  have  meant,  in  fact,  be- 
long as  He  tarried  with  them.  He 
and  in  the  way  of  that  idealization 
19  necessary.  But  more  than  that, 
1  be  hindered  from  that  individual 
to  each  which  would  make  good  His 
x>  be  with  them  even  unto  the  end  of 
L  He  might  have  meant  still  more : 
'8  revelation  of  Himself  must  go  on, 
g  in  spiritual  significance.  If  Qod 
»eat8  Himself  even  in  the  making  of 
id  grasses,  but  gives  to  each  a  dis- 
▼iduality,  is  He  likely  to  do  so  in  the 
operations  of  Deity,  the  revelation 
If  to  man  ?  It  is  significant  that  the 
the  New  Testament  who  knew  Jesus 
was  by  nature  the  best  fitted  to  un- 
our  Lord,  makes  a  spiritual  interpre- 
psiousia.    Prof.  W.  Adams  Brown 

the  Fourth  €k>spel  we  find  ourselves 
ad  into  a  different  atmosphere.  The 
t  the  last  day  is  not,  indeed,  denied, 
lo  longer  the  center  of  interest.  The 
fD  which  Jesus  lays  most  stress  in 
^ell  words  to  His  disciples  is  not  His 
oming  at  the  end  of  the  age,  but  His 
advent  to  His  disciples,  whether 
&t  His  resurrection  or  spiritual  in  the 
le  P&raclete.  This  fact  is  the  more 
t  because  these  discourses  t^e  the 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  of  the  Apoca- 
^e  Synoptics,  with  its  prediction  of 
uia  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
e  day  to  which  reference  is  repeat- 
B  in  these  discourses  is  not  the  *  last 
tie  Judgment,  but  the  gospel  dispen- 

It  day,  according  to  John,  "is  not 
nent  day,  but  the  gospel  dispensa- 
xactly ;  this  is  the  spiritual  view  of 
aia.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  Paul, 
tundest  mind  among  the  apostles, 
K)  oome  to  hold  at  the  last  the  same 
would  take  too  much  space  to  enter 
proof  of  this  minutely.  It  will  be 
that  Paul  taught  a  spiritual  resur- 
I  contradistinction  to  a  fiesh-and- 
nrrection.    His  earlier,  half-Juda- 

of  a  visible  advent,  a  universal 
on  of  the  sleeping  dead,  and  a  great 

icene,  gave  place,  it  is  said  by 
I  Sabatier  and  Beyschlag,  to  a  more 
heory  of  the  soul's  entrance  through 


death  into  its  perfected  heavenly  state  and 
full  communion  with  Christ  (compare  the  por- 
tion of  the  article  ** Parousia"  in  Hastings' 
Bible  Dictionary  which  treats  of  Paul's  teach- 
ing on  the  subject). 

IV .  The  spiritual  conception  of  the  parousia 
accords  with  an  optimistic  view  of  the  world 
and  God*s  purposes  concerning  it. 

To  the  most  of  those  who  make  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  Christ's  return  and  of  those 
conditions  preceding  it,  at  which  time  He 
will  set  up  a  literal  kingdom  upon  the  earth 
and  reign  as  He  refused  to  reign  at  His  first 
coming,  the  world  appears  to  present  the 
wretched  and  discouraging  spectacle  of  grow- 
ing daily  worse  and  worse.  The  end  of  all 
things,  too,  is  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 
fire.  In  the  article  referred  to  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper,  its  author  confesses  that 
"tlie  only  passage  of  Scripture  which  speaks 
explicitly  and  at  length  of  the  end  of  the 
world  is  2  Peter  iii.  8-18."  Without  more 
than  referring  to  the  fact  that  2d  Peter  has 
a  somewhat  doubtful  standing  among  the 
best  biblical  scholars,  let  me  remind  the  reader 
that  the  same  principle  of  interpretation 
which  Peter  himself  used  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost concerning  a  passage  from  Joel  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  believing  that  the 
world  is  finally  to  be  burned  with  fire. 

To  believe  that  the  world  is  daily  growing 
worse  does  not  harmonize  with  healthy  optim- 
ism. It  pronounces,  in  effect,  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  a  failure.  I  believe  in  the  optim- 
ism of  God.  At  the  end  of  each  creative  period 
God  said  that  His  work  was  good,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  creative  work  He  said  that  it  was 
very  good.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  devil  has 
ever  caused  Him  to  reverse  His  Judgment. 
Evil  will  be  finally  overcome.  The  disci- 
plinary machinery  of  our  earthly  life  will 
some  time  be  no  longer  needed.  Good  is  the 
dominant  note  in  the  creation,  and  will  some 
time  prevail.  The  spiritual  rulership  of 
Christ,  inaugurated  at  Pentecost,  and  carried 
forward  till  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess,  or  till  His  **  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all,"  is  undoubtedly  the  grand  con- 
summation of  all  earthly  and  heavenly  pro- 
cesses. 

y.  Lastly,  the  spiritual  idea  of  Christ's 
coming  is  the  better  view,  because  a  full  be- 
lief in  that  view  would  renew  the  Pentecostal 
vitality  and  energies  of  the  church;  would 
cause  Christians  to  make  more  of  a  present 
Christ,  a  living,  loving  Lord,  abiding  all  the 
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time  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  Just  as  really 
and  Just  as  vitally  as  He  lived  with  the 
twelve  in  €kJilee ;  and  this  faith  would  surely 
renew  the  energies  of  the  Christian  church, 
causing  Pentecostal  seasons  to  come  more  fre- 
quently, revivals  to  spring  up  everywhere, 
and  God's  Word  to  move  throughout  the 
world  more  swiftly.  Says  Dr.  Clarke  of  Col- 
gate: "The  church  has  been  led  to  regard 
herself  as  the  widow  and  not  the  bride  of 
Christ.  .  .  .  What  is  needed  in  order  to 
awaken  a  worthier  activity  in  the  church  is  a 
faith  that  discerns  Him  as  actually  here  in 
His  kingdom.  **  The  coming  of  the  King  and 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  are  one  and  the 


same.  The  kingdom  cometh  not  witii  ob- 
servation. It  is  something  within  ua.  It 
makes  no  outward  display  of  glare  or  noise, 
"The  coming  again  that  Jesus  thought  of  it 
evolutionary,  not  catastrophic— in  spirit,  nol 
in  form  "  (Dr.  Whiton).  As  Dr.  Oladden  ex- 
presses it: 

"The  disciples  of  Christ  have  been  ofEeiiiif 
the  prayer,  'Thy  kingdom  come.'  Tlie 
prayer  is  answered,  century  bv  century,  and 
day  by  day.  The  kingdom  aoes  come.  It 
continues  to  come,  in  stronger  force,  with 
wider  sway,  as  the  years  go  on.  But  howt 
Only  as  men  change  their  minds  and  give  it 
freer  entrance  to  their  lives  and  larger  aathor* 
ity  over  them." 


WH7  "FILTBY  RAGS"? 
Bt  thb  Rev.  H.  Robb  Rae,  Cablisle,  England. 


"  Raos  "  is  a  word  that  applies  to  worn  and 
torn  bits  of  cloth;  when  used  otherwise  to 
designate  apparel,  contempt  is  implied.  Now 
the  word  employed  by  Isaiah  (Isa.  liv.  6)  in 
his  fambus  and  often-quoted  simile  has  no 
such  import.  It  is  the  same  word  that  de- 
scribes part  of  what  Abraham's  steward  pre- 
sented to  Rebekah — "Jewels  of  silver  and 
Jewels  of  gold  and  raiment,**  Are  we  to  im- 
agine that  rags  have  any  similarity  to  the 
gold  and  silver  Jewels,  or  are  likely  to  be 
among  the  gifts  offered  in  the  name  of  a 
wealthy  sheik  to  a  gentl^lady  whose  favor  is 
sought  as  the  bride  of  the  son  of  promise? 
Besides,  when  a  Hebrew  meant  "rags"  he 
had  a  word  for  it.  A  proverb  tells  how 
"  drowsiness  sliall  clothe  one  with  rags  " ;  and 
here  the  word  is  very  different  from  Isaiah's. 
Hence  it  is  well  that  the  revisers  put  "gar- 
ment" instead  of  "rags"  in  the  prophet's 
phrase,  which  may  thereby  become  less  strik- 
ing and  splenetic,  but  is  certainly  truer  to 
the  prophet's  thought.  It  is  not  for  transla- 
tors to  inject  their  own  feelings  into  their  au- 
thors' words. 

Equally  erroneous  is  the  adjective  "  filthy," 
or  even  "polluted,"  as  the  revisers  have  it. 
It  is,  of  course,  admissible,  and  may  be  ele- 
gant to  construe  a  governed  noim  as  an  ad- 
jective, as  is  th^  case  here;  but  the  adjective 
should  be  a  congruous  one  at  least.  Isaiah's 
governed  word  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
filth.  Had  the  expression  been  Zechariah's, 
where  he  speaks,  with  more  force  than  cour- 
tesy, of  Joshua's  "dungy  robes,"  no  &ult 


could  be  found  with  " filthy  "  as  a  rendering; 
for  there  is  no  question  that  either  Joshua's 
robes  are  represented  as  literally  smeared 
with  filth,  or  else  the  prophet  held  them  in  as 
great  disgust  as  if  it  had  been  so.  Just  as  Paul 
scorned  even  his  privileges  as  "dung"  com- 
pared with  the  blessings  he  enjoyed  in  Christ 
If  Isaiah  had  expressed  the  like  scorn,  it 
would  have  been  fair  so  to  put  it;  but  as  the 
translators  had  to  add  the  contempt,  it  is  plain 
they  imported  into  their  original  what  was 
not  there. 

The  word  chosen  by  Isaiah  denotes  some- 
thing over  and  above.  Proof  is  something 
beyond  one's  bare  word;  and  an  ornament  is 
something  over  and  above  what  is  plain. 
Our  word,  then,  means  proof,  evidence,  or 
witness,  and  also  display  or  ornament.  Be- 
sides, being  plural,  it  has  special  emphasis. 
The  literal  rendering,  then,  is  "a  garment  of 
testimonies,  or  of  infallible  proof  " ;  or  "  a  gar- 
ment of  ornaments,  or  of  great  display."  To 
suggest  adjectives  for  the  governed  nouns, 
the  translation  comes  to  be  "an  evidential 
article  of  clothing,"  or  "  a  showy  dress." 

The  first  of  these  interpretations  was 
adopted  by  Aquila,  a  very  old  and  apparently 
well-skilled  translator,  who  improved  upon 
the  Septuagint.  He  gives  "marturion"  as 
the  Greek  equivalent ;  and  on  this  Jerome  has 
a  note  in  which  he  observes,  "This  is  testi- 
moniorum,"  which  means  "of  testimonies," 
and  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Deuterono- 
mic  enactment  concerning  the  scandal  raised 
by  a  husband  accusing  his  wife  on  the  score 
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of  impurity  before  marriage.  In  such  a  ease, 
a  cloth  smeared  with  blood,  as  it  came  from 
the  injured  woman's  person,  was  a  sufiSdent 
proof  of  pre-nuptial  purity  as  well  as  of  the 
consummation  of  matrimony. 

Looked  at  in  this  light,  Isaiah's  phrase  has 
great  capacity  of  suggestiveness.  Our  good 
deeds  attest  our  inward  and  hidden  inter- 
coarse  with  the  Lord,  and  prove  that  with 
Him  only  in  all  purity  we  have  had  to  do. 
But  there  is  a  stain  even  on  our  purest 
ttioughts  and  deeds. 

Our  second  interpretation,  however,  yields 
the  better  sense,  as  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer.  It  takes  into  account  the  previous 
clause;  and,  in  the  light  of  it,  both  clauses 
are  thus  paraphrased:  "We  are  all  like  an 
unclean  woman,  and  all  our  righteous  acts 
like  her  showy  attire." 

The  meaning  is  simple  and  clear.  Outward 
show  takes  the  place  of  inward  reality.  Per- 
haps their  loathing  of  the  strumpet's  airs  be- 


got contempt  in  the  translators'  hearts  for 
anything  that  is  describable  in  those  terms. 
Their  rendering  reminds  us  of  Zephaniah's 
indignant  description  of  degenerate  prophets: 
''Her  prophets  are  debauched  wretches — 
cloaks  I "  This  corresponds  with  the  old  Scot- 
tish definition  of  a  formal  clergy  —  ''toom 
tabards,"  that  is,  empty  gowns,  all  cloak  and 
nothing  inside.  The  life  is  taken  out  of  Zeph- 
aniah's fierce  protest  when  it  is  smoothed 
down  to  "light  and  deceitful  persons,"  as  in 
the  ordinary  version.  When  David  invites 
Israel's  daughtera  to  weep  for  Saul,  he  re- 
minds them  of  the  fashions  of  Saul's  peri- 
od, "with  delights,"  referring  to  the  mo- 
diste's art  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  a  wo- 
man's weakness  for  finery ;  and  the  word  is 
akin  to  Isaiah's  "clothing  of  dazzling  dis- 
play." 

Here  is  "devotion's  every  grace,  except  the 
heart."  The  prophet  seeks  more  heart  and 
clean. 


THE  HOLT  SPIRIT  AS  A  RIVER* 
Bt  Thomas  P.  Hughes,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bbooklyn. 


1%en  if  a  fiver,  the  etreams  whereof  shaU  make 
glad  the  city  of  6W.— Psalm  xlvi.  4.  He 
that  beUeteta  on  me,  ae  the  Scripture  hath 
eaid^  out  of  hie  beUy  ehaU  flow  rivers  of  living 
waiert. — John  vii.  88.  And  he  showed  me  a 
pure  river  of  water  of  life,  dear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  Ood  and  of 
the  Xa97i6.— Hev.  xxii.  1. 

L  A  BTVBR  hath  a  proper  source,  head,  or 
fountain  from  whence  it  proceeds.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  as  expressed  in  the  Nicene  Creed, 
"proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son." 
This  is  a  tenet  of  the  Western  church  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  teachings  of  the  Eastern 
church,  and  it  is  grounded  on  the  following 
texts  of  Holy  Scripture :  John  x v.  26,  xvi.  7 ; 
Rom.  viii.  9;  Gal.  iv.  6;  PhiL  i.  19;  1  Peter 
L  11.  Also  on  the  action  of  our  Lord  as  re- 
corded in  John  xx.  22.  The  river  "  proceeds 
out  of  the  throne  of  God,  and  of  the  Lamb  " 
(Rev.  xxiL  1). 

n.  A  river  has  its  banks  which  keep  it  in 
its  proper  bounds,  and  a  channel  by  which 
li^ople  know  where  to  go  if  they  would  par- 
take of  the  benefit  of  its  waters.  The  Holy 
Bpirit  has  its  spiritual  channels:   the  Holy 


Scriptures,  the  preached  Gospel,  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
public  worship,  and  private  prayer.  Christ 
breatTied  on  bis  apostles  (John  xx.  22).  Peo- 
ple were  baptized  and  received  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii.  88).  The  Holy  Ghost 
fell  on  them  when  they  Tieard  the  word  (Acts 
X.  44).  When  tiiej prayed  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  iv.  81). 

III.  In  a  river  which  has  a  good  source  the 
supply  of  water  is  in  abundance.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  continuous  in  its  supply  of  grace 
(John  vii.  88). 

rV.  Sometimes  the  banks  of  a  river  over- 
flow. The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  always  given 
according  to  measure.  See  John  iii.  84: 
"For  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure." 

V.  In  a  large  river  the  supply  of  water  is 
continuous.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  always  a 
power  in  the  heart  of  the  believer.  "  Out  of 
his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  watera  " 
(John  vii.  88).  "The  well-spring  of  wisdom 
as  a  flowing  brook  "  (Prov.  xviii.  4).  "Who- 
soever drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I 


*TbeM  oatllnes  were  originally  raRgeeted  by  an  old  book,  now  out  of  print,  compiled  by  Benjamin  Keach, 
on  Seriptnre  metapbori ;  but  other  available  aoaxxsea  have  beenluaed,  and  the  present  compilation  is  in  many 
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shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  unto  everlasting  life  "  (John  iv. 

14). 

YI.  A  river  is  open  and  free  to  alL  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  river  that  is  open  to  aU  poor 
sinners.  **  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
je  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money  " 
(Isa.  Iv.  1).  ''And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride 
say  Come,  and  whosoever  will  let  him  take  the 
water  of  life  freely  **  (Rev.  xxii.  17). 

VII.  A  great  river  is  profitable  for  traffic 
and  commerce.  The  Holy  Spirit  **  makes  glad 
the  city  of  God"  (Ps.  xlvi.  4).  "Through 
him  we  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the 
Father  **  (Ephes.  ii.  18).  *"  He  shall  receive  of 
mine  and  show  it  unto  you  "  (John  xvi.  14). 

yni.  A  river  is  sometimes  deep.  The 
Holy  Spirit  revealeth  the  deep  things  of  Qod, 
**  For  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God  "  (1  Clor.  ii.  10).  *"  He  that 
searches  the  heart  knoweth  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit "  (Rom.  viU.  27). 

IX.  A  river  is  sometimes  calm  and  quiet. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  often  calm  and  quiet  in  its 
influences.  "  That  ye  may  abound  in  hope 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Rom. 
zv.  18).  **  The  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace  "  (Ephes.  iv.  2). 

X.  Some  rivers  flow  in  torrents.  The  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  was  like  **a 
rushing,  mighty  wind."  See  the  conversion 
of  the  jailer  at  Philippi,  and  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

XI.  A  river  beautifies  and  fructifies  the  fields 
on  its  banks — for  instance,  the  river  Nile  in 
^£>7P^*  ^  India  vast  tracts  of  coimtry  are 
irrigated  by  the  waters  of  great  rivers.  The 
Holy  Spirit  beautifies  and  fructifies  those 
souls  who  come  near  its  divine  infiuence. 
**  Until  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on 
high,  and  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful  field  " 
(Isa.  xxzii.  16). 


Xn.  A  river  is  refreshing  to  people  who 
are  thirsty.  The  Holy  Spirit  gives  refresh- 
ment  to  thirsty  souls:  "Shall  never  thirst" 
(John  iv.  14).  "I  will  pour  water  upon  him 
that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground ;  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed, 
and  my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring,  and 
they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass,  as 
willows  by  the  watercourses  "  (Isa.  zliv.  4). 

XIII.  A  river  is  often  the  natural  protec- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  a  country,  as,  for 
example,  the  Ox  us  in  Asia  and  the  Danube 
in  Europe.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  believer's 
strength.  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts " 
(Zech.  iv.  6).  **  When  the  enemy  shall  come 
in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall 
lift  up  a  standard  against  him  "  (Isa.  liz.  19). 

Xiy.  Trees  on  the  river  bank  thrive  and 
grow  exceedingly.  Souls  dwelling  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwells  grow,  flourish,  and  bring  forth  much 
fruit.  ''He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  waters,  that  bringeth  forth  its 
fruits  in  its  season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not 
wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  pros- 
per" (Ps.  i.  8).  ''Blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the 
Lord  is.  For  he  shall  be  a  tree  planted  by 
the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots 
to  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat  com- 
eth,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green ;  and  shall  not 
be  careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither 
shall  cease  from  yielding  fruit "  (Jer.  x vii.  8). 

XV.  A  river  is  used  for  cleansing  purposes. 
The  Holy  Spirit  purifies  the  soul.  "  If  ye  are 
led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law. 
If  we  live  iu  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in 
the  Spirit "  (Gal.  v.  28).  "  The  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost " 
(Rom.  V.  6). 


THE  << PREPARATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  PEACE" 

Bt  Agub. 


Bating  shod  your  feet  mHi.  tTie  preparation  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace, — ^Ephes.  vi.  15. 

This  is  the  only  place  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  word  hoifiaoig,  is  found. 
Paul  used  four  times  the  verb  hoifidCo,  trans- 
lated to  prepare;  and  also  four  times  the  ad- 
jective troifiog,  translated  prepared.  This  last 
word,  being  an  adjective,  would  find  a  closer 
rendering  in  our  adjective  ready.  This  would 
make  rSadineu  the  closer  rendering  for  hoifia- 
oUf.    Let  us  see  how  it  would  suit  our  passage. 


Paul  is  looking  at  the  Christian  as  a  mes- 
senger who  must  be  especially  prepared 
to  run  on  an  all-important  errand,  that  of 
bringing  the  good  news  of  peace.  He 
must  be  shod  accordingly.  Perhaps  Paul, 
writing  to  converted  Gentiles,  had  in  mem- 
ory the  messenger  of  the  heathen  gods. 
Mercury,  who  was  represented  with  winged 
heels;  therefore  he  wrote  the  words  of 
our  passage:  th^  readiness  of  the  Oospel  of 
peace. 
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SOME  DISADVANTAGES  OF  A  LONG  PASTORATE 
Bt  C.  L.  Goodell,  D.D.,  Nbw  Yobx  Citt. 


Thb  limit  of  the  pastoral  term  is  often  dis- 
cussed from  the  standpoint  of  the  congrega- 
tion,  and  occasionally  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  social  and  financial  advance  of  the  pastor. 
There  is  another  point  of  view  which  the 
thoughtful  and  successful  preacher  is  com- 
pelled to  take  sooner  or  later  in  his  ministry. 
In  this  matter  he  can  take  but  little  advice. 
The  conditions  relate  entirely  to  himself,  and 
the  decision  must  come  as  a  conviction  bom 
of  intuition  rather  than  of  an  argument  con- 
cluded. 

This  is  the  situation  which  confronts  him. 
On  one  hand,  the  officiary  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  church  assure  him  of  his  increas- 
ing usefulness.  He  has  been  five  or  possibly 
ten  years  in  that  parish.  He  has  become 
identified  with  many  local  interests  where  his 
influence  is  felt.  In  all  matters  of  culture, 
reform,  and  good  citizenship  he  bears  a  prom- 
inent part.  His  congregations  show  no  dimi- 
nution in  numbers  or  interest.  He  has  struck 
his  pace,  and  feels  that  he  can  keep  it  for  an- 
other decade,  if  not  indefinitely.  Then,  too, 
there  are  friendships  which  are  the  food  by 
which  the  spirit  grows.  Little  children  tug 
at  his  hand  as  he  crosses  the  street  or  leave 
their  play  to  run  after  him,  and  feel  abun- 
dantly repaid  by  a  smile  and  a  word  of  solici- 
tude for  themselves  and  their  dear  ones.  The 
aged  and  the  afflicted  watch  for  his  coming. 
He  sees  their  faces  light  up,  and  knows  that 
God  sends  a  message  of  comfort  by  him  that 
day.  His  interest  in  the  peculiar  experiences 
of  each  of  his  parishioners  grows.  It  is  not  a 
professional  interest.  These  people  are  sheep 
of  his  pasture  and  he  is  their  shepherd.  They 
are  members  of  his  own  family  and  he  is  their 
brother.  Nothing  that  interests  them  is  for- 
eign to  him.  They  have  grown  into  his  life 
in  the  passing  of  the  years,  like  trees  that  are 
welded  by  contact  in  the  great  woods.  When 
one  has  leaned  heavily  upon  another  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  or,  in  the  fiood 
of  great  waters,  has  felt  the  strong  arm  of  a 
brother  keeping  his  head  above  the  billows, 
neither  of  them  will  forget  or  be  the  same  to 
the  other  that  he  was  before.    They  under- 


stand each  other  and  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
share  each  other's  helpfulness. 

If  anything  can  Justify  the  severance  of 
such  a  pastoral  relation,  what  is  it  ?  Certainly 
not  the  passing  of  figures  on  a  dial,  the  termi- 
nation of  some  arbitrary  term  which  takes  no 
account  of  the  fitness  of  the  service  or  the 
ripeness  of  its  fruit.  Each  case  must  cer- 
tainly be  settled  on  its  own  merits,  and  should 
be  determined  by  those  who  are  in  condition 
to  know  the  facts.  If  there  is  the  outward 
evidence  of  a  successful  pastorate ;  if  the  peo- 
ple gather  for  the  ministry  of  the  Word;  if 
the  church  is  built  up  in  all  holy  living;  if 
pastor  and  people  are  used  together  for  the 
winning  of  young  and  old  out  of  the  paths  of 
evil  to  the  happiness  of  a  truly  Christian  life 
— then  there  is  only  one  thing,  apart  from 
some  special  providence  of  God,  which  can 
Justify  a  change  of  p^istoral  relation,  and  that 
has  to  do  with  impressions  and  impulses  per- 
sonal to  the  pastor  himself. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  many  in- 
stances, in  the  lives  of  our  most  successful 
ministers,  where  a  conviction  has  been  borne 
in  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  a  successful  pas- 
torate that  a  change  should  be  made.  It  was 
the  writer's  privilege,  during  the  last  few 
years  of  the  life  of  that  noble  man  and  prince 
of  preachers,  Richard  S.  Storrs,  to  associate 
freely  with  him.  In  the  quiet  of  his  summer 
home  at  Shelter  Island,  we  talked  over  the 
great  questions  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Speaking  one  day,  near  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
tion, of  the  work  which  he  must  soon  take 
up  in  view  of  his  advanced  age,  I  said: 
**  Doctor,  why  do  you  not  have  a  young  man 
as  an  assistant?  "  His  kindly  face  lighted  up 
with  a  quizzical  smile  as  he  said :  **  Ah,  I  am 
too  wise  a  man  for  that  1 "  And  then  his  con- 
versation turned  upon  his  pastorate  at  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims.  Looking  out  over 
the  bay  flecked  by  the  white  sails  of  summer 
voyagers,  and  thinking  of  his  own  voyage 
then  neai-ing  the  harbor,  he  said,  mora  to  him- 
self than  to  me:  **I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
wise  to  spend  a  generation  in  one  church. 
After  I  had  been  preaching  in  Brooklyn  ten 
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years,  calls  to  other  churches  were  received 
and  I  felt  quite  inclined  to  accept  one  of 
them.  My  friends  assured  me  that  I  ought 
not  to  go  and  I  have  stayed  on,  but  I  am  not 
so  clear  but  my  life  would  have  amounted  to 
more  for  God  if  I  had  taken  three  pastorates 
of  ten  years  each  rather  than  one  of  thirty 
years."  I  reminded  him  of  the  great  part  he 
had  played  in  the  life  of  the  City  of  Churches 
and  how  all  the  churches  revered  him  and 
were  proud  of  his  abilities.  He  answered  in 
substance:  "The  churches  have  been  very 
appreciative  and  the  city  has  greatly  honored 
me;  but  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  my 
ministry  would  have  been  more  intense  and 
more  profitable  spiritually  if  I  had  been  under 
the  spur  of  winning  a  place  for  my  ministry 
in  dilPerent  centers  of  civic  life.  If  I  had  be- 
gun a  ministry  in  some  city  in  the  fulness  of 
my  powers,  untrammeled  by  former  methods, 
I  might  have  planned  more  wisely,  and  been 
conscious  of  a  challenge  by  new  surroundings 
which  would  have  stirred  me  to  greater 
things." 

Almost  every  successful  pastor  is  beset 
with  the  same  query  which  troubled  Dr. 
Storrs.  Many  men  have  found  themselves 
socially  with  increasing  engagements  which 
have  operated  against  the  prosecution  of  the 
more  serious  work  of  the  ministry.  Their 
presence  is  expected  at  many  functions. 
They  are  named  on  many  committees.  To 
make  and  receive  calls  of  courtesy  consumes 
many  hours  of  each  week.  They  would 
gladly  be  relieved  of  the  burdens  which  have 
grown  so  gradually  that  they  hardly  realized 
the  inroads  they  made  upon  their  time.  But 
they  are  not  quite  ready  to  take  the  heroic 
method  and  make  a  stand  against  all.  It 
would  be  much  easier,  and  they  would  not  be 
misunderstood,  if  they  could  begin  again  in  a 
new  field.  It  would  at  least  take  years  before 
they  would  find  the  old  accumulation,  and 
the  wisdom  gained  by  other  experiences 
would  help  them  to  avoid  many  burdensome 
alliances.  In  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  he  who  makes  no  mistakes  is  proba- 
bly the  man  who  never  administers.  He  who 
brings  things  to  pass,  who  has  plans  and 
methods  and  is  aggressive  for  good,  will  do 
many  things  which  in  the  light  of  experience 
he  would  not  repeat.  Experience  keeps  a 
school  where  tuition  comes  high,  but  wise 
men  learn  their  best  lessons  there. 

Another  place  where  a  change  may  be  a 
blessing  to  a  pastor  is  in  his  pulpit  ministra- 


tion. The  lawyer  applies  the  same  principles 
in  scores  of  cases,  but  each  case  is  new  and 
separate  from  all  others  in  some  of  its  phases. 
It  may  serve  to  greatly  increase  a  man's  pul- 
pit power  to  face  a  new  clientele— that  is,  if 
he  does  not  turn  the  barrel  over  and  take  the 
old  sermons,  marked  in  red  and  blue  ink 
when  he  is  to  look  off  the  page  and  where  a 
gesture  may  with  propriety  be  made.  A 
oonfiagration  in  the  study  might  not  be  an 
unmitigated  blessing.  Some  grain  would 
doubtless  be  destroyed  with  much  chaff,  but 
the  challenge  which  would  smite  a  man's 
soul  would  set  rusty  wheels  in  motion;  it 
would  fill  fountains  that  had  run  dry;  it 
would  heat  a  man's  cheek  with  the  fiush  of  a 
mighty  purpose.  A  removal  to  a  new  field 
may  do  all  this  rather  better  than  a  fire. 
Such  a  change  furnishes  also  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  take  up  a  new  line  of  thought  or 
style  of  sermonizing.  Dr.  Storrs  had  read 
sermons  for  twenty-five  years,  and  then 
plunged  into  extemporaneous  preaching  with 
such  success  that  he  became  peerless  among 
his  ilk.  Not  every  man  is  bold  enough  to 
make  such  a  change  in  pulpit  method  where 
he  has  made  a  reputation  in  quite  another 
line.  A  new  field  may  make  a  new  preacher. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  preach  the 
same  old  Gospel,  but  this  will  not  keep  him 
from  giving  new  rank  to  some'neglected  truth, 
or  from  putting  into  the  background  some 
things  that  once  he  allowed  to  overshadow 
greater  truths. 

A  change  of  pastorate  is  to  many  preachers 
a  new  lease  of  life.  Possibly  they  may  have 
reached  the  age  when  the  glow  of  the  morn- 
ing has  faded  out,  the  dew  is  gone,  and  the 
sun  is  hot.  The  zeal  of  the  first  great  charge 
against  the  world's  iniquities  has  spent  its 
force.  They  begin  to  talk  about  the  routine 
and  the  grind  of  life.  This  is  the  age  when 
college  presidents  and  denominational  secre- 
taries are  found,  when  the  desire  for  some- 
thing new  leads  so  many  ministers  so  far 
afield  that  an  ordinary,  unsophisticated 
looker-on  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  his 
first  commission  to  preach  must  have  been  a 
forgery,  or  that  the  original  commission  had 
been  revoked.  It  is  the  time  when  in  Episco- 
pal denominations  a  large  number  are  fain  to 
believe  the  apostle's  injunction,  *'He  that  de- 
sireth  the  office  of  a  bishop  desircth  a  good 
thing."  But  there  are  not  enough  offices  to 
afford  even  a  considerable  t^ari;  of  the  restive 
ones  a  desired  change.    Even  in  the  great 
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Methodist  Olrarch  less  than  one  out  of  each 
thousand  of  her  preachers  can  be  advanced  to 
the  episcopal  office.  If  a  change  of  work  is 
desired  and  is  beneficial,  it  must  for  the  most 
part  be  a  change  in  the  pastorate  and  not  out 
of  it.  The  class  of  changes  that  I  have  con- 
sidered are  not  those  which  are  caused  by 
"  the  devil  of  laziness."  I  am  not  addressing 
those  who  have  made  a  failure,  but — what  I 
am  glad  to  believe  is  the  larger  number— those 
who  have  made  such  a  success  of  their  work 
that  the  entire  commimitj  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  remain  in  it  and  finish  their  life 
work  there.  I  have  in  mind  the  man  of  stay- 
ing qualities  who  has  been  more  than  five 
years,  at  least,  in  his  parish.  If  such  a  man 
has  within  him  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which 
the  bird  knows  when,  the  days  grow  shorter 
and  colder,  then,  in  spite  of  the  sundering  of 
ties  which  are  dear  to  him  and  the  entering  of 
a  strange  land  as  a  pilgrim  to  make  a  new 
home  for  himself  and  his  dear  ones,  let  him 
hearken  at  the  door  of  his  soul  and  see  if  it  be 
not  a  call  of  the  same  kind  which  the  bird 
hears— a  call  from  a  higher  source,  which  will 
open  a  long  period  of  happy  and  useful  life, 
pushing  the  dead-line  a  decade  farther  away 


than  he  would  otherwise  have  found  it,  and 
making  the  intervening  years  to  throb  with 
the  same  expectancy  which  thrilled  his  soul 
in  life's  morning,  keeping  him  far  removed 
from  that  gehenna  of  the  ministry — a  love 
which  changes  to  indifference  on  the  part  of 
parishioners  who  grow  too  accustomed  to  his 
voice,  and  that  other  prison-house  in  which 
the  man  conscious  of  full  powers  waits  in 
vain  for  the  call  of  the  church  to  supplant  the 
call  of  God,  and  cries,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul,  "  No  man  hath  hired  me." 

There  are  not  wanting  cases  of  successful 
men  who  have  asked  themselves,  not "  Where 
can  I  do  the  most  good  at  the  greatest  cost 
of  God-given  powers?**  but  "Where  shall  I 
be  most  comfortable  in  my  old  age?  Where 
will  the  work  be  easiest  and  the  surroundings 
most  congenial  ?  **  Every  true  minister  must 
settle  the  field  of  his  service  by  the  question, 
**  Where  can  I  do  the  most  good?  **  He  who 
settles  it  by  any  other  standard  will  find  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  his  plenty  oppressed  by 
the  fact  that  he  might  have  been  poorer  in 
I)ocket,  but  mightier  for  good;  and  that  will 
not  be  a  happy  thought  for  a  man  to  take  to  his 
chamber  when  he  lies  down  for  his  last  sleep. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  REACHmO  MEN 

The  following  letter,  received  by  Thb  Homiletic  Review,  was  sent  to  a  number  of 
representative  ministers  who  have  been  especially  successful  in  bringing  men  into  their 
churches.  We  give  below  some  of  the  replies  by  way  of  comment  upon  this  important  subject. 
Other  replies  will  appear  next  month. 


Editor  of  Tbi^  Homilbtic  Review: 

Like  so  many  others  of  the  clergy,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  the  falling-off  of  men 
from  the  services  of  the  church.  I  have  read 
*•  Why  Men  Do  Not  Go  to  Church,**  by  Cort- 
land Myers,  but  neither  his  statement  of  the 
case  nor  my  own  observations  and  experiences 
lead  me  to  think  optimistically  of  a  turn  in  the 
tide  which  now  seems  to  be  running  strongly 
away  from  the  church  and  all  organized 
Christian  institutions  and  work.  Not  only 
the  men  but  the  women  are  growing  more 
and  more  careless  about  church  attendance 
and  duties. 

As  is  always  the  case  when  failures  occur 
in  church  life,  it  is  the  custom  to  blame  the 
parson.  Poor  soul!  he  has  his  faults,  and 
possibly  as  many  of  them  as  the  average  son 
of  Adam,  but  it  is  not  only  unjust  to  him, 
but  a  failur$  rightly  to  diagno$e  the  eaee,  to 
blame  him;  and  for  these  reasons,  viz.:  1. 
The  clergy  are  men  of  as  much  strength  of 


intellect,  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  general 
efficiency  for  the  work  now  as  in  any  previ- 
ous age  of  the  church.  2.  To  blame  him  is 
to  put  the  whole  responsibility  on  the  minis- 
ter alone,  when  Christ  put  it  on  every  Chris- 
tian. Much  might  be  added  on  this  point. 
8.  Even  the  men  of  most  decided  ability  and 
possessing  all  the  requirements  included  in 
the  canons  of  the  clerical  critics  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  people  out.  4.  Lastly,  if 
the  clergy  are  at  fault,  then  we  might  as  well 
give  the  case  up  as  hopeless ;  for  if,  with  the 
many  earnest  men  who  enter  the  ministry  and 
prayerfully  prepare  themselves,  and  unself- 
ishly give  their  lives  for  the  work  and  cannot 
succeed — if  this  is  the  cause,  then  there  is  little 
hope  of  the  church  ever  having  on  an  aver- 
age a  more  efficient  clergy,  and,  worse  still,  it 
is  acknowledging  that  the  success  depends 
entirely  on  the  minister,  and  not  on  the  people 
and  not  on  God  I 
Of  course  the  ministry  of  to-day  has  its 
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weak  ones  and  its  failures,  but  that  has  always 
been  so,  and  always  will  be,  but  these  con- 
ditions of  lukewarmness  can  not  be  fairly  at- 
tributed to  this  cause,  and,  besides,  coldness  in 
the  pews  is  Just  as  much  a  cause  of  coldness 
in  the  pulpit  as  the  opposite.  No  man  can 
understand  but  the  clergyman  who  has  felt  it 
how  hard  it  is  to  be  constantly  giving  out 
spiritual  light  and  warmth  and  having  no 
compensating  renewal  of  force  by  sympathy 
and  cooperation  from  others. 

Men  and  methods  which  succeeded  finely 
even  ten  years  ago  meet  with  almost  complete 
failure  now.  How  can  we  meet  these  condi- 
tiona? 

In  this  city  there  are  hundreds  of  young 
men,  but  they  do  not  attend  my  church  in 
large  numbers  nor  the  other  churches.  Be- 
fore coming  here  I  had  great  success,  and  es- 


WHiiflm  R*  Huntington,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  New  York 

Men,  I  think,  look  at  church-going  more  in 
the  light  of  a  ''business  proposition"  than 
women  do.  Having  ceased  to  believe  that 
serious  consequences  are  likely  to  accrue  to 
themselves,  either  in  the  near  or  the  far  fu- 
ture, because  of  their  neglect  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  having  scented,  not  wholly  without 
satisfaction,  a  certain  aroma  of  skepticism  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  times,  they  find  the 
Sunday  newspapers  their  most  attractive 
Scripture,  and  the  club  or  the  lodge  their  most 
congenial  temple. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  falling  off 
in  male  attendance  at  the  churches  is  a  Prot- 
estant phenomenon.  I  doubt  this.  Happen- 
ing, of  a  Sunday  morning  a  few  weeks  ago, 
to  pass  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Boston,  Just  after  *^Be  misia 
est "  had  been  pronounced,  I  noticed  that  the 
people  emerging  from  the  doors  and  filling 
the  sidewalks  were  (if  in  this  connection  I 
may  be  pardoned  an  Hibemicism)  women  al- 
most to  a  man.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  gorgeous  ritual  is  losing  power  with  men 
of  Celtic  blood  almost  as  generally  as  preach- 
ing is  losing  it  with  men  of  Teutonic  stock. 

My  advice  to  your  bewildered  and  disheart- 
ened correspondent  is  of  a  very  old -fashioned 
sort,  and  may  be  compressed  into  three  sen- 
tences: 1.  Be  the  best  preacher  you  know 
how  to  be  with  such  gifts  as  Gkxl  has  given 
you.  2.  Make  pastoral  visiting  as  real  a 
ng  as  it  can  be  made  under  the  adverse  so- 


pecially  with  men.  I  am  as  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed now  as  ever,  and  ought  to  be  better 
equipped  now  (at  the  age  of  thirty-seven) 
than  when  a  younger  man  with  less  ex- 
perience. These  conditions  trouble  me 
greatly. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  most  successful  half  dozen 
clergymen  you  know  in  reaching  men? 

I  want  to  start  a  young  men's  Bible  class. 
Kindly  suggest  what  you  think  the  most  at- 
tractive part  or  book  of  the  Bible  to  teaclu 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  life  of  Christ  or 
the  life  of  St.  Paul 

What  lesson  helps  would  you  recommend 
both  for  myself  as  teacher  and  for  the  young 
men  as  pupils?  The  helps  for  them  must  not 
cost  more  than  a  few  cents,  or  I  cannot  get 
them  to  buy.  W.  J.  M. 


cial  conditions  of  the  present  day.  8.  Put 
not  your  trust  in  advertising.  If  these  rec- 
ipes fail,  I  give  up  the  case. 

Russell  H.   Conwell,   D.D.,   Baptist,   PhUa- 

delphia 

Your  article  from  W.  J.  M.,  on  the  topic 
"Why  There  is  a  falling-off  of  Men  from  the 
Church,**  should  be  discussed  until  a  remedy 
is  found.    Don't  give  it  up. 

So  far  as  I  can  Judge,  the  fault  or  error  is 
largely  with  the  ministry.  Men  in  this  age 
are  intensely,  extremely  practical.  When 
the  salesman  shows  a  farmer  a  new  or  old 
niachine,  the  farmer  asks,  ''What  work  will 
this  do?"  and  ''What  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected as  a  result  of  using  this  implement?  " 
So  the  busy  man  looks  at  the  church  and  asks 
if  that  building  or  organization  does  what  it 
claims  it  can  do. 

Like  the  man  who  seeks  a  combined  reaper 
and  thresher,  he  tries  the  machine  first  as  a 
reaper,  and  if  it  fails  there  he  will  reasonably 
conclude  that  it  will  fail  as  a  thresher.  The 
church  claims  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  who 
went  about  doing  good  in  this  world  while 
He  preached  the  (gospel  of  the  kingdom.  If 
men  see  that  the  church  does  not  do  Christ's 
work  for  this  world,  they  righteously  con- 
clude that  it  does  not  do  it  for  the  world  to 
come.  **  If  a  man  is  a  liar  who  pretends  to 
love  Gkxl  whom  he  hath  not  seen,  and  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  then  the 
church,  which  does  none  of  the  works  the  ob- 
server can  see,  is  likely  to  be  false  in  its  prom- 
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laes  concerning  the  things  which  can  not  be 
seen."  That  argument  is  not  sound,  per- 
haps, which  assumes  that  the  machine  which 
fails  to  reap  can  not  thresh,  jet  it  goes  far  to 
stop  men  from  investing  time  or  money.  We 
do  not  reach  men  because  we  are  not  doing 
the  deeds  strong  Christian  men  think  should 
be  done  first.  If  everywhere  the  preachers 
will  teach  men  what  use  the  church  is  to 
home,  to  education,  to  business,  to  politics,  to 
the  poor,  to  the  sick,  and  to  the  wicked,  thej 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  men.  And  if 
the  preacher  can  prove  his  case  by  exhibiting 
examples  in  individuals  and  in  the  corporate 
churdi,  he  will,  like  his  Master,  draw  all  men 
imto  him.  This  is  not  an  age  of  talk.  Ora- 
tions are  out  of  date.  The  hurrying  man 
says:  "  Stop  talking  long  enough  to  show  mo 
what  your  Gospel  does!  Show  me  quickly 
the  sick  your  church  has  healed  in  body,  and 
I  will  accept  your  statement  that  your  pre- 
cepts will  heal  the  souL" 

I  do  not  believe  the  church  is  a  failure,  or 
that  men  do  not  still  love  Christianity.  But 
here  is  a  suggestion  to  those  who  believe  the 
men  are  abandoning  Christ 

George  C.  Adams,  D.D.,  Congregationaly  San 

Francisco 

The  question  of  reaching  men  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  that  we  are  facing  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  As  to  the  reasons  why  men  do  not 
attend  church  in  large  numbers,  please  allow 
me  to  make  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  great 
business  prosperity.  There  has  probably 
never  been  a  time  when  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  men  of  this  country  had  plenty  of 
work  and  fair  pay  as  now,  and  in  all  history 
a  period  of  great  prosperity  has  led  to  such 
carelessness  as  results  in  spiritual  declension. 

2.  The  rapid  gipwth  of  all  kinds  of  organ- 
izations for  both  men  and  women,  some  of 
which  are  supplying  a  long  felt  want,  has  led 
a  great  many  people  to  feel  that  they  have  all 
that  the  church  can  supply.  The  different 
orders  give  forms  of  life  insurance,  and  make 
special  provision  for  the  emergencies  of  life  in 
ways  which  no  church  can  successfully  imi- 
tate. Such  provision  is  a  good  thing,  but  it 
has  made  a  sort  of  gap  that  has  been  widened 
by  the  fact  that  many  ministers  thoughtlessly 
preach  against  lodges  and  orders  as  if  they 
were  sinf uL 

8.  With  all  the  wonderful  changes  that 


have  been  going  on  in  human  thought  and 
life,  has  there  not  been  a  failure  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  new  conditions?  It  has  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  have  watched  sermon  topics  as 
given  in  the  papers,  that  we  have  been  strain- 
ing after  the  topics  of  the  day,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  put  the  old  Gospel  in  the  language  of 
to-day. 

Now  a  few  suggestions  as  to  reaching  men. 
Success  in  doing  so  must  of  necessity  be 
largely  in  the  preaching.  We  ministers, 
when  we  find  ourselves  confronting  an  audi- 
ence largely  of  women,  very  readily  fall  into 
the  habit  of  preaching  especially  for  those 
who  attend.  There  is  great  danger  of  becom- 
ing uninteresting  to  strong,  hearty  men,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  robustness  in  the  sermon. 
The  word  "strenuous,"  which  has  become 
classic  of  late,  is  as  necessary  in  preaching  as 
in  business.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  it 
should  be  strenuous  alone.  The  minister 
who  studies  the  habits  of  life  and  thought  of 
men  will  most  likely  adapt  his  preaching  to 
them.  I  can  not  avoid  the  feeling  that  the 
kind  of  evangelism  which  seems  now  to  have 
largely  passed  by  has  been  responsible  for  a 
loss  of  interest  among  men.  Many  of  our 
evangelists  and  large  numbers  of  our  pastors 
have  constantly  cried  out  from  the  pulpit 
against  science  and  scientific  men.  One  of 
the  crying  shames  of  modem  times  is  the  fact 
that,  when  Darwin  and  Huxley  and  other  such 
men  gave  the  world  the  results  of  many  years 
of  conscientious  study,  they  found  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  almost  to  a  man  ar- 
rayed against  them,  and  claiming  to  know 
more  about  science  than  they  did.  That  same 
thing  is  somewhat  in  the  life  of  to-day.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  in  a  ministers'  meeting  to 
hear  all  sorts  of  unkind  things  said  about  men 
of  science.  The  thoughtful  business  man 
knows  that  his  whole  success  in  coming 
years  depends  upon  the  work  of  scientific 
men,  and  some  of  the  thoughtless  statements 
made  from  the  pulpit  leave  him  with  a  feel- 
ing of  disgust  for  the  preacher. 

Another  weak  spot  in  our  preaching  con- 
sists in  the  thoughtless  attacks  made  from  the 
pulpit  on  the  way  in  which  men  are  conduct- 
ing their  business.  It  is  probable  that  Law- 
son's  "Frenzied  Finance  "  will  lead  to  a  revi- 
val of  this  style  of  preaching.  Many  minis- 
ters who  are  looking  about  for  topics  find 
fruitful  themes  here,  but  the  men  concerning 
whom  Mr.  Lawson  is  writing  are  not  in  our 
eongregations.    There  are  ministers  who  an- 
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noy  their  men  during  the  week  pleading  for 
money  and  then  go  after  them  with  a  sharp 
stick  on  Sunday,  and  such  methods  are  not 
calculated  to  make  men  love  to  come  to 
church. 

My  own  experience  is  alluded  to  in  the  let- 
ter which  requests  this  article.  My  church  is 
down  town  among  the  hotels  and  rooming- 
houses.  It  is  well  filled,  and  about  one-half 
the  audience  are  men.  Our  location  undoubt- 
edly makes  it  somewhat  easier  to  reach  men 
thsax  if  wo  were  in  a  residence  district.  We 
have  no  peculiar  methods.  We  have  the  least 
amount  of  organization  possible.  We  do  no 
canvassing.  We  try  to  give  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  all  who  come.  We  have  a  quartet 
choir.  We  preach  the  Gospel  and  sing  the 
Gospel,  and  our  audience  is  about  as  well  bal- 
anced as  it  can  be. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Helms,  Methodist  Bpiscopal, 

Boston 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  "harnessing''  the 
men  who  attend  our  meetings  **  to  the  service 
of  the  church."  I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 
They  come  Sunday  afternoons  to  hear  and 
discuss  the  relation  of  current  affairs  to  Cluls- 


tianity,  but  very  few  who  attend  our  after- 
noon Forum  attend  our  regular  morning  and 
evening  preaching  services.  Of  course  they 
get  our  view  and  we  get  their  views  of  the 
Gospel  at  the  Forum.  Wo  are  getting  a  good 
understanding  of  each  other.  I  can  see  a 
very  desirable  change  of  opinion  in  many, 
but  few  have  been  ** hitched"  to  the  visible 
church.  In  certain  communities  I  think  a 
People's  Forum  something  like  ours  would  be 
a  good  thing ;  but  it  must  be  liberal  enough 
to  admit  Jew  and  Catholic  without  offending 
them.    I  enclose  a  copy  of  our  rules. 

[An  account  of  the  "  Forum  "  conducted  by 
the  Morgan  Memorial  Church,  Boston,  of 
which  Mr.  Helms  is  pastor,  appeared  in  Thb 
HoMiLETio  Review  for  June,  1904.  The 
rules  to  which  he  refers  are  as  follows: 

FoBUM  Holes. — 1.  Principal  speaker  thirty 
minutes  for  address  and  ten  to  close  debate. 
2.  All  others  five  minutes,  unless  voted  an 
extra  five  minutes  by  the  audience.  8.  Per- 
sonalities not  allowed.  We  are  wrestling 
with  ideas  and  principles.  4.  Any  one  has 
a  right  to  the  floor.  Preference  is  shown 
strangers.  5.  Opportunity  to  propose  topics 
and  speakers  is  given  at  each  session.] 


A  FEDERATION  MOVEMENT  IN  KANSAS 
Bt  the  Rev.  Feed.  Gbet,  Stockton,  Kansas. 


Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  **  The  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian 
Workers  of  Kansas. "  As  yet  it  is  in  embryo. 
An  organized  movement  for  federation  began 
at  a  summer  Chautauqua  held  in  August, 
1908.  A  few  ministers  and  la3rmen — ^not  over 
a  dozen  all  told — appointed  three  of  their 
number  as  a  committee  to  agitate  the  subject 
and  secure  a  speaker  for  the  Chautauqua  of 
1904.  The  writer  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  committee.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
issue  an  appeal,  and  this  was  written  and  cir- 
culated by  the  secretary.  This  appeal  was 
published  in  our  local  paper,  quoted  by  many 
of  our  leading  State  publications,  and  finally 
found  itself,  in  abbreviated  form,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Sun,  Philadelphia 
PubHe  Ledger,  etc.  Then  came  the  deluge: 
offers  from  disinterested  (?)  clipping  agencies 
to  send  me  all  the  notices  of  myself  in  the  pa- 
pers; communications  from  anonjrmous  wri- 
ters and  exhortations  to  ''keep  it  up  " ;  a  re- 
quest from  the  publisher  of  a  noted  illustrated 
weekly  for  an  article  on  federation,  to  bo 


published  with  my  picture;  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  a  request  from  the  editor  of 
The  Homiletic  Review  for  an  article  on  the 
same  topic.  The  author  of  that  appeal  feels 
himself  to  be  very  much  in  the  position  of  a 
country  boy  who  has  stumbled  into  the  posi- 
tion of  leader  of  a  very  dignified  and  impos- 
ing procession. 

The  astonishing  fact  about  this  deluge  was 
that  federation  seemed  to  be  an  unknown 
thing,  a  strange  device,  the  latest  thing  in  a 
religious  sensation,  the  latest  proposal  from 
Kansas.  Yet  federation  as  a  practical  and 
working  organization  has  existed  for  some 
time  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  States. 
However,  it  deserves  all  the  interest  it  has 
aroused.  It  contemplates  a  practical  thing. 
It  hopes  to  **  emphasize  the  essential  unity  " 
existing  among  the  churches  by  a  complete 
cessation  of  denominational  strife  too  com- 
mon in  many  of  our  small  communities.  For 
example,  writes  one  brother  in  Kansas: 

"I  came  here  three  years  ago  and  found 
four   churches    practically  inoperative,   tho 
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their  ffuxia  were  still  pointed  at  each  other. 
They  had  services  semi-occasionally,  but  no 
reaident  minister.  So  I— tho  twenty-fi ye  years 
a  Baptist  minister — persuaded  them  to  feder- 
ate without  regard  to  creed  or  ritual,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  (Gospel  ser- 
vice and  to  save  the  people  from  heathenism. 
80  we  formed  a  Christian  association,  called 
*  The  People's  Church. '  The  article  of  mem- 
bership was  love  and  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ. 
.  .  .  For  three  years  I  have  ministered  on  this 
basis  without  a  ripple  of  dissension,  and  the 
town,  tho  a  difficult  and  godless  mining 
town,  has  liberally  supported  the  move." 

In  another  large  city  in  iTRniffl^  a  mining 
community  finds  itself  confronted  with  moral 
and  civic  questions  which  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances it  seems  impossible  to  solve.  The 
churches  are  many,  but  presumably  all  are 
engrossed  in  their  own  religious  and  denomi- 
national life.  A  **  ministerial  union  "  can  not 
handle  these  problems  except  academically; 
but  federation,  being  not  only  a  ministerial  but 
also  a  laymen's  organization,  can  and  ought 
so  to  do.  A  federation  with  its  executive 
committee,  its  finance  committee,  its  investi- 
gation committee,  its  civic  committee,  and  its 


social  committee  would  fuse  all  these  elemen- 
tal religious  powers  into  irresistible  strength. 
The  fact  that  should  compel  this  sohition  is 
that  the  city  wiU  lie  in  its  weakness  until  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  becomes  ans,  not  sim 
ply  in  theory  and  profession,  but  in  actual  fact 

Our  plan  in  Kansas  is  to  form  a  State  fed 
eration  out  of  all  those  whom  we  can  interest 
We  shall  not  wait  for  denominational  en 
dorsement,  tho  we  earnestly  desire  it;  but, 
having  secured  a  nucleus  of  earnest  men,  we 
will  begin  the  organization  of  city,  town,  and 
county  organizations,  and  from  these  local 
federations  work  toward  a  State  council. 

The  federation  must  not  stop  short  of  au- 
thority to  advise  and  act  upon  all  problems  of 
overchurching  of  communities;  it  must  have 
power  to  provide  a  (Gospel  ministry  for  neg- 
lected districts;  it  should  direct  the  evangel- 
istic energies,  and  foster  earnest  efforts  to 
solve  civic  and  social  problems.  It  should 
also  by  its  gatherings  and  conventions  be  tho 
medium  of  introduction  between  Christians  of 
all  denominations,  the  common  and  reasonable 
platform  for  the  gathering  of  all  God's  people. 


AN  EZPSRIHXNT  WITH  A  BUSINESS  ANNEX 
Bt  thb  Rev.  Fbedbbick  A.  Hatch,  STASiFORD,  Connecticut. 


Two  reasons  led  me  to  take  up  business  life 
in  connection  with  parish  work.  I  had 
agreed  to  supply  a  church,  the  stipend  of 
which  was  insufficient  for  my  needs,  but  the 
I>astoral  work  of  which  was  not  exacting. 
They  said  that  I  could  use  my  days  as  suited 
me.  About  the  same  time  I  was  offered  Just 
the  kind  of  work  that  would  give  me  some 
freedom  for  parish  work,  and  not  interfere 
with  my  position  as  a  minister.  I  became  the 
clerk  and  secretary  to  an  engineer  and  con- 
tractor. A  desire,  long  held,  to  meet  with 
business  men  on  their  own  ground  could  thus 
be  realized.  That  was  the  main  reason.  For 
some  months  I  was  accustomed  to  get  up  at 
six  in  the  morning.  I  had  an  experience 
which  I  would  not  have  missed  for  anything. 
There  was  some  embarrassment  at  first,  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  at  work  in  a  city  where 
I  liad  preached  in  one  of  the  leading  pulpits 
for  some  time.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was 
plain  that,  with  the  best  thinking  people,  I 
had  lost  none  of  their  respect.  My  work 
cidled  on  me  to  be  paymaster,  office  man, 
draftsman,  purchasing  agent,  and,  on  occa- 
flioB,  foreman  on  a  contract.    My  employer. 


altho  not  a  church  man  in  the  usual  meaning 
of  that  term,  was  in  sympathy  with  my  min- 
isterial work,  and  I  could  not  ask  for  kinder 
treatment.  But  it  was  a  bit  strange  at  firat  to 
have  to  take  ordera.  Then  the  workmen  were 
mostly  Italians.  Some  of  my  college  work 
was  helpful  on  the  technical  side,  but  no 
French  I  ever  learned  could  help  me  to  under- 
stand the  patois  of  these  men  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sicily.  In  a  dispute,  one  would 
think  that  the  next  thing  would  be  a  resort 
to  knives — long-bladed,  murderous-looking 
utensils;  but  when  a  matter  was  settled,  a 
laugh  and  shrug  of  the  shouldera  melted  re- 
sentment. Of  course,  I  had  to  be  strict  in 
demanding  full  day's  time  for  money  paid 
them ;  but  it  did  not  take  long  to  learn  that 
they  needed  no  more  watching  than  some  of 
our  own  race  need,  and,  in  other  lines,  some 
whom  I  knew  as  good  church-membero  need. 
I  was  brought  into  the  knowledge  of  business 
reputations,  and  at  firat  hand  could  realize 
the  antagonism  some  men  out  of  the  church 
have  against  tricky  and  mushy  religiosity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  learned  to  have  a 
thorough  contempt  for  the  man  out  of  the 
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church  who,  in  a  manner  as  self-righteous  as 
any  Pharisee,  tells  what  ought  to  be  the  ac- 
tion of  church-members,  while  his  own  life  is 
rotten  through  and  through. 

Was  I  ever  tempted  to  "  get  mad  **  ?  I  cer- 
tahilj  was,  and  I  did  get  mad.  But  I  had  to 
keep  it  to  myself  aU  I  could.  I  suspect  some 
men  put  things  in  my  way  Just  to  see  how  I 
would  take  it  To  illustrate:  On  the  street  I 
met  the  employee  of  a  man  for  whom  I  had 
orders  to  pay  certain  money.  There  happened 
to  be  no  witness,  but  across  the  street  was 
passing  a  man  whom  I  knew,  and,  crossing 
oyer,  I  said:  **I  have  Just  paid  that  man  so 
many  dollars,  and  I  want  you  to  witness  the 
fact."  ''No,  sir;  while  I  saw  you  doing  bus- 
iness with  him,  I  know  nothing  about  it." 
"But  will  you  not  take  my  word  as  to  what 
I  was  doing  ?  "  *  No,  sir ;  I  don't  believe  any 
man."  ''But  what  motive  have  I  to  come 
across  the  street  to  lie  to  you  ?  "  "  That's  all 
right ;  but  did  you  never  tell  a  lie  ?  "  *  Yes. " 
"Well,  you  would  tell  another."  And  he 
knew  what  I  was  doing  on  Sundays! 

As  to  the  effect  on  my  pulpit  work :  I  had 
to  do  what  studying  I  could  in  the  mornings, 
for  I  was  too  tired  at  night.  Riding  from 
one  Job  to  another  gave  me  opportunity  to 
reflect.  I  Jotted  down  many  a  thought,  as  I 
went  from  place  to  place,  for  the  sermon  for 
the  coming  Sunday.  Unwittingly  I  was 
getting  many  an  illustration  I  could  use  at 
the  mid-week  service.  But  Sunday  morning 
I  was  surprised  to  find  with  what  eagerness  I 
went  into  the  work  of  the  day,  and,  except- 
ing two  or  three  very  warm  days,  the  vigor  I 
felt  in  my  preaching.  I  lost  some  of  the  cler- 
ical vernacular;  but  I  had  in  my  congrega- 
tion a  number  of  business  men  dealing  in 
large  affairs,  and  I  was  told  that  one  of  them 


said  that  I  talked  from  their  standpoint.  That 
was  reward,  for  I  have  long  felt  the  force  of 
the  argument  against  the  preacher  that  he 
could  not  appreciate  the  business  man's  stand- 
point. I  think  that  it  has  forced  home  to  me 
that  I  am  a  "man  of  God,"  as  the  saying  is, 
not  so  much  from  the  laying-on  of  hands  as 
from  the  call  to  serve  and  help. 

Should  pastors  having  small  incomes  follow 
my  example,  year  in  and  out  ?  That  depends, 
first,  on  the  church.  Some  churches  would 
be  harmed.  I  was  able  to  visit  my  sick,  attend 
funerals,  and  do  a  little  calling  where  it  was 
needed.  '  Some  other  kind  of  work  might  not 
permit  that.  Then  some  churches  would 
think  that  their  pastor  was  belittling  them. 
They  would  prefer  that  their  pastor's  wife 
cont^ue  t^pinch  and  contrive.  Some  men 
could  not  Ob  it,  for  to  them  preaching  is  a 
burden.  To  me  it  is  a  delight  And  I  like 
to  study  men  when  off  guard.  Of  one  thing 
I  feel  sure— that  a  minister  must  be  very  care- 
ful, if  he  is  in  business,  to  be  delivered  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  to  be  tricky  or  sharp 
for  his  own  benefit  It  is  for  that  reason  bet- 
ter, if  one  goes  into  business  for  longer  or 
shorter  time,  to  be  an  employee. 

Physically  it  has  been  of  great  benefit.  No 
vacation ;  but  down  by  the  shore  I  have  had 
charge  of  a  gang  of  workmen  building  a 
breakwater,  and  up  in  the  country  trenching 
for  water-pipe;  and,  altho  I  looked  disrepu- 
table, not  more  so  than  some  preachers  who 
were  paying  for  their  good  air  and  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  their  old  clothes. 

I  ought  to  have  been  more  gentle,  have  had 
more  grace  apparent,  perhaps  talked  to  men 
about  their  souls ;  but  I  was  faithful  to  my 
employer,  smiled  some  help  now  and  then, 
and  did  my  preaching  on  Sunday. 


SERVICES  IN  OUTLTINO  NEIGHBORHOODS 
By  the  Rkv.  C.  H.  Wethkrbe. 


A  HEALTHY  couutry  pastor  may  accomplish 
vast  good  by  holding  services  once  each  week 
in  neighborhoods  not  far  from  the  central 
point  of  labor.  I  was  recently  informed  by  a 
Presbyterian  minister  that  while  he  was  pas- 
tor of  a  church  Just  prior  to  the  one  which  he 
now  serves,  and  where  he  remained  nineteen 
years,  he  preached  at  four  out-stations,  giv- 
ing to  each  place  one  service  once  a  month. 
This  was  his  first  pastorate.  He  stated  that 
as  a  result  of  such  ministry  there  were  fre- 


quent conversions,  and  that  many  of  the  con- 
verts united  with  his  church.  He  regarded 
those  points  of  labor  as  being  sources  of  sup- 
ply to  the  numerical  and  spiritual  strength 
of  the  church.  In  this  way  the  membership 
of  the  church  was  very  largely  increased. 
Of  course,  the  pastor,  being  a  spiritual  niau, 
was  actuated  by  a  much  higher  motive  in 
that  work  than  that  of  merely  adding  mem- 
bers to  his  church.  His  supreme  purpose  was 
to  save  people. 
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SESIN6  THE  LORD* 
By  Chablbb  Waoneb,  D.D.,  St.D.,  Paris. 


As  I  have  this  morning  here  in  this  church, 
by  the  right  of  hospitality,  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  a  word  to  you,  I  will  hope  that 
the  word  of  God  may  be  fulfilled— that  God 
has  put  His  word  into  the  lips  of  little  chil- 
dren. Altho  I  am  a  man,  I  speak  your  lan- 
guage only  like  a  child ;  but  in  this  infirmity 
of  language  may  you  feel  the  strength  and 
the  power  of  God.  I  will  try  to  give  help  to 
my  words  by  the  words  of  the  gospel  of  Luke, 
where  is  told  the  history  of  the  publican  Zac- 
chaeus,  who,  when  Christ  came  through  his 
city  of  Jericho,  climbed  a  sycamore  tree  in 
order  to  be  able  to  see  Him,  because  he  was 
too  little  by  stature.  But  when  Christ  came 
He  stood  there,  calling  him  by  name :  **  Zblc- 
chaeus,  make  haste  and  come  down ! ''  And 
he  came  down.  All  that  is  true,  is  ever  true ; 
never  merely  for  one  day  and  in  one  place, 
but  for  the  whole  of  time  and  in  every  place. 
It  is  true  that  the  Lord  and  Savior  is  ever  pass- 
ing along — in  our  houses,  in  the  streets,  in 
human  life,  in  nature ;  but  sometimes  we  se^ 
Him  and  sometimes  we  do  not  see  Him. 
Why  ?  What  is  the  reason  ?  There  are  two 
reasons  why  we  can  not  see  the  Lord  when  He 
is  passing  along.  The  first  reason  is  that  we 
are  too  little.  The  heart  of  man  is  too  low  in 
its  intention,  in  its  aim.  He  is  too  much  em- 
barrassed and  imprisoned  in  all  kinds  of  things 
which  hinder  him  from  seeing  the  Lord  going 
along.  And  you  say,  **0h,  I  feel  not  the 
presence  of  God ;  I  feel  no  help  of  Him, "  and 
you  are  in  a  state  of  hopelessness  or  of  indif- 
ference. Not  only  are  we  too  little  and  low 
in  our  aims  and  intentions,  but  we  are  too  lit- 
tle in  our  hopes;  our  faith,  our  courage,  is  too 
small.  The  hand  of  a  child  put  before  your 
eyes  can  hinder  you  from  seeing  the  stars, 
and  so  we  find  all  kinds  of  things  which  are 
like  this  little  hand  of  a  little  child,  hindering 
our  eyes  when  we  would  look  at  the  stars. 
In  such  a  situation,  when  you  are  in  a  state 
of  small  hope,  of  small  faith,  and  low  think- 
ing, the  word  comes  to  you:  "Go  you,  and 
get  up  higher!  Leave  this  low  standpoint! " 
And  we  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  hills  and  of 
the  mountains,  such  as  we  all  know  in  the 


countries  where  they  have  high  mountains, 
like  those  in  beautiful  Switzerland,  where 
many  of  you  have  been.  There,  in  autumn 
or  in  spring,  very  often  all  the  plain  and  all 
the  valley  is  shrouded  in  dark  mist,  and  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  seeing  the  way ;  but  the 
people  who  know  the  coujitry  are  sure  that 
one  or  two  miles  above  the  gloomy  valley 
there  are  bright  sunshine  and  warmth  over 
the  hills  and  mountains;  and  often  on  Sun- 
days, or  other  days  when  they  are  free,  they 
come  out  of  the  dark,  cold  mist  and  they  go 
to  the  sunny  heights,  enjoying  the  sunshine 
and  light  and  the  blue  sky,  where  it  seems 
that  one  has  an  outlook  over  all  the  world. 
So,  when  we  can  not  see  the  Lord  coming 
along,  we  have,  in  our  souls,  in  our  minds,  to 
get  up,  to  take  the  path  of  the  mountains,  by 
effort,  by  strenuous  deeds,  by  grasping  Gkxl's 
hand.    Get  up  in  the  sunlight  1 

But  often  we  do  not  see  the  Lord  coming 
along,  not  because  we  are  too  little,  not  be- 
cause we  are  too  low,  but  because  we  are  too 
high — so  high  that  we  can  not  see  the  modest 
Son  of  Man  and  of  God  going  along  the  ways 
of  life.  A  man  can  be  too  high  in  his  social 
situation.  Very  often  it  is  in  particular  as  a 
result  of  happiness,  wealth,  of  the  privileges 
of  this  life,  that  we  come  to  have  a  kind  of 
contempt  toward  our  fellow  men ;  and  step  by 
step,  by  slow  degrees,  we  have  come  up  to 
such  a  height  of  lofty  scorn  of  men  that  we 
no  more  stop  even  to  see  the  Lord  coming 
along,  and  our  heart  is  blind,  and  we  are  sit- 
ting in  darkness,  and  we  cry :  **  O  Lord,  I  do 
not  see  Thee ! "  But  it  is  not  the  Lord  who 
has  to  change  His  way.  We  have  to  modify 
our  aims,  our  standpoint.  Some  people  are 
too  high  in  thought.  There  are  some  philos- 
ophers having  gone  so  far  from  the  ordinary 
life  of  struggle  and  vice  and  suffering  that 
they  have  no  more  recollection  of  what  we 
call  humanity.  They  are  too  high.  To  them 
the  word  of  Christ  is:  "  Come  down,  and  you 
will  see  life."  Or  they  are  too  high  in  their 
religion,  in  their  religious  doubts.  All  their 
religion  is  like  a  high  tlying  over  the  clouds. 
They  spread  their  wings  all  over  the  world. 
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and  they  have  for  a  long  time  forgotten  their 
brothers  behind  them,  their  sisters,  their  fel- 
low men.  But  God  calls  the  suffering,  the 
broken-hearted,  and  they  are  worthy  to  find 
Him  who  seek  Him.  He  speaks  to  us  not  only 
from  His  dwelling  on  high  in  the  everlasting 
light,  but  very  often  we  can  not  find  Him  be- 
cause He  has  come  down.  The  voice  of  Jesus 
is  teaching  on  every  page  of  the  Bible  and  on 
every  page  of  our  life  that,  as  man  has  not 
come  up  to  God,  very  often  He  speaks  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth.  His  voice  is  not  in  the 
thunder ;  His  voice  is  in  the  suffering  voice  of 
men,  who  scarcely  have  strength  enough  to 
speak  and  to  move  their  lips.  And  so  the 
voice  of  God  calls  men  from  the  path  where 
they  are  going  astray  to  the  good  way,  to  the 
high  life,  to  the  better  life,  the  divine  life. 
This  voice  comes  from  the  stars  and  from  the 
abyss — from  the  abyss  of  human  suffering, 
from  human  doubt,  from  human  despair,  say- 
ing to  us:  ''Come  down!  Make  haste! 
Come  down ! "  He  will  put  you  in  connec- 
tion with  your  fellow  men.  He  will  show 
you  the  way  that  leads  to  God.  Here,  here 
is  the  Ijord  coming  along !  If  you  will  meet 
Him,  come  down !  Be  modest!  Be  humble! 
Do  your  best  to  bear  the  burden  of  your  fel- 
low men!  Be  warm-hearted!  Be  large- 
minded  !  Be  as  a  man,  and  do  not  live  so  high 
above  the  common  lot. 

That,  my  dear  brethren,  is  the  teaching  I 
would  have  every  one  of  us  learn  this  morn- 
ing. A  man  should  become  his  own  guest 
and  have  a  word  to  speak  with  himself.  We 
very  often  speak  to  others  and  often  speak 
too  much  to  others  and  about  others ;  but  we 
want  the  opportunity  to  meet  ourselves,  to  be 
our  own  guests,  and  to  put  this  question  to 
ourselves:  "Are  we  too  high?  Why  can  not 
I  see  the  Lord  coming  along  ?  Why  can  not  I 
understand  the  real  depth  of  my  life— the  se- 
cret of  happiness?  Why  can  not  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  the  help  of  God  in  my 
arms,  in  my  hands ;  and  why  can  not  I  do  my 
daily  work,  feeling  that  God  is  with  me?" 
You  are  too  low  or  you  are  too  high.  If  you 
are  too  low,  you  will  get  up. 

Take  care,  also,  take  care,  do  not  be  one  of 
those  wlio  liinder  the  little  ones  from  seeing 
the  Lord  coming  along.  This  man  who  could 
not  see  the  Lord  coming  along  was  little.  All 
around  him  tall  men  were  standing.  So  very 
often  we  are  too  little  to  see  the  Lord  coming 
along,  to  sec  the  higher  life,  to  see  the  good. 
Very  often  we  hinder  ihese  little  ones,  even 


our  own  children.  It  is  a  real  pity  to  be  the 
parents  of  children  and  to  hinder  them  from 
seeing  the  Lord  coming  along.  We  have 
those  who  are  almost  penniless  and  lost  in 
indifference,  and  over  against  these  we  have 
the  kind  of  religious  man  who  speaks  the 
word,  but  does  not  fulfil  the  word ;  who  calls 
Christ ""  Lord,  Lord !  "*  but  who  does  not  fulfil 
the  word  of  God.  Brothers,  be  sure  that  all 
that  you  can  say  or  speak  is  nothing  if  it  is 
not  fulfilled  in  your  life.  We  can  hinder  the 
little  ones  from  seeing  the  Lord  coming  along 
by  giving  them  too  early  an  accustomance 
with  all  kinds  of  religious  words  and  all  kinds 
of  religious  exterior  forms.  We  often  see  no 
more  when  we  have  seen  too  much  and  too 
often.  People  do  not  longer  see  the  wonder 
of  sunset  because  they  have  too  often  seen 
it;  and  men  too  often  do  not  recognize  what 
is  grand,  what  is  beautiful,  in  our  poor  life 
because  we  have  so  often  seen  it.  Take  care. 
Do  not  have  in  your  life  too  many  of  such  old 
and  dead  accustomanccs,  such  screens  be- 
tween you  and  the  high  life.  For  seeing  the ' 
Lord  coming  along  we  have  to  have  a  new 
soul,  a  new  heart,  and  new  eyes,  that  the 
Lord  coming  along  may  be  ever  new  for  us. 
and  strike  us  by  all  that  is  His,  and  by  all  that 
He  says,  and  by  all  that  He  does.  We  are 
often  blind  and  look  through  the  eyes  of  cus- 
tom, fulfilling  the  word  of  the  old  prophets, 
**  They  have  eyes  that  see  not  and  ears  tliat 
hear  not." 

Come  down !  Be  ever  ready  to  do  what  the 
Spirit  commands  you.  Be  ready  to  get  up 
when  the  moment  is  come  to  get  up.  Be 
ready  to  come  down  when  the  moment  is 
come  for  coming  down.  Listen  to  the  voice 
when  you  hear  the  Lord  speaking,  going 
along  in  your  life.  He  is  coming  along  here 
now,  in  this  real  moment.  He  will  be  going 
along  when  you  will  come  into  the  streets. 
The  first  man  you  will  see  is  the  Lord  coming 
along.  lie  has  said,  "  What  you  have  done 
for  one  of  these  little  ones  you  have  done  for 
me.**  Every  man,  in  every  land,  is  the  Lord 
coming  along. 


"  *  The  Man  with  a  Hoe '  **  was  '  brother  to 
the  ox,'  not  because  he  had  a  hoe,  but  be- 
cause he  had  nothing  but  a  hoe.  He  had  no 
vision  of  the  Invisible.  ...  It  is  this  vision 
of  the  Invisible  that  enables  men  to  endure 
hardship  and  to  extract  from  it  the  elixir  of 
life,  and  to  endure  temptation,  and  to  trans- 
mute its  sinister  strength  into  reenforcement 
to  virtue.*'— i?fr.  Wilbur  Fletcher  JSfteridan, 
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THE  LAMPS  OF  UFB— A  NSW  YEAR'S  LESSON 
By  Emory  J.  Haynbs,  D.D.,  Baptist,  Pouohkeefsib,  New  York. 


And  at  midnight  there  teas  a  cry  meuie.  Behold, 
the  bridegroom  eometh;  go  ye  out  to  meet 
him. — Matt.  xxv.  6. 

I  ASK  you  to  hang  upon  the  wall  hi  front  of 
this  organ  that  old  canvas  of  a  master  paint- 
er's hand,  that  picture  of  the  Jewish  wed- 
ding ceremony.  Here  is  the  bride's  dwelling 
upon  the  right;  therein  she  waits  for  her 
lover.  Here  is  the  bridegroom's  dwelling 
upon  the  left ;  and  therein  he  makes  prepara- 
tion to  go  and  possess  his  bride.  And  here 
in  the  center  of  this  picture,  in  some  shaded 
vale  of  palm-trees  or  terebinth,  as  the  nightly 
shadows  fall,  there  gather  these  groups  of  the 
friends  of  the  bride  who  have  come  more  than 
half  way  to  accompany  him,  to  meet  him. 
And  as  the  gloom  of  the  night  falls  down, 
'^they  all  nod  and  fall  asleep.^  That  is  the 
literal  translation  of  the  context.  By  and  by, 
as  the  passage  of  the  hours  comes  to  the  star- 
lit gray  almost  of  midnight  drooping  over 
earth's  blackness,  the  stara  haidly  making 
any  impression,  no  boIk  nve  the  call  of  the 
night-bird,  anidanly  there  is  the  gleam  of  his 
torch  a*  ks  iprings  along  his  sinuous  way,  and 
aooM  of  his  male  friends  shout  the  word,  **  Be- 
iwld,  the  bridegroom  comcth  I  ^  and  they  be- 
gin to  stir  themselves.  Some  of  these  maids 
were  merely  moved  by  kind,  neighborly  im- 
pulse, and  you  see  them  picking  away  at  the 
wick,  striking  their  burning  torch  to  the  dead 
things,  and  complaining  that  their  lamps  will 
not  bum.  Then  this  dialogue  takes  place 
that  I  have  read  in  your  hearing ;  and  behold 
in  the  picture  how  they  that  are  ready  go 
along  the  path  up  the  Judean  hills  to  that  ivy- 
twined  dwelling  where  she  waits,  and  they 
go  in  and  the  door  is  shut ;  and  these  others 
have  gone  to  the  village  to  buy  that  which 
they  can  not  perhaps  buy.  Wonderful  pict- 
ure !  Jesus  painted  it.  Let  it  hang  there  all 
the  evening. 

Out  of  this  picture  two  startling  thoughts 
come  to  me— the  aged  Past,  the  youthful  Fu- 
ture. That  midnight  cry  is  typical  of  that 
change  of  time  which  we  call  the  ending  and 
the  beginning  of  a  year.  With  that  cry  there 
comes  to  every  one  of  our  minds  the  fact  that 
some  things  are  gone,  and  gone  irreparably — 
namely,  actual  deeds;  and  some  things  re- 
main which  are  available — namely,  hopes  and 
plans,  and,  possibly,  opportunities.     When 


Christ  painted  the  picture  He  combined  these 
two  with  the  five  wise  and  five  foolish :  the 
five  lamps  gone  out — the  past  which  is  aged 
and  dying;  the  five  lamps  which  bum— the 
future  which  is  hopeful  and  yet  youthful.  I 
stand  here  representing  every  one  of  you  if  I 
say  there  is  combined  in  every  human  being 
the  five  wise  and  the  five  foolish— the  lamps 
that  are  gone  out  and  the  lamps  that  will 
bum.  Some  things  of  my  life  are  gone  for- 
ever;  some  things  are  yet  remaining  possibly. 
And  I  ask  you  to  consider  those  two  parts  of 
the  picture  this  evening. 

First  of  all.  then,  there  is  a  certain  portion 
of  time  gone.  The  lamps  are  out.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  momings  have  burned 
into  the  ashes  of  the  nightfall,  and  no  man 
can  light  them  again.  The  day  is  past.  No 
one  can  recall  it.  I  want  to  buy  a  Monday. 
Will  any  man  tell  me  what  shopkeeper  in  all 
Boston  can  sell  me  a  Monday  ?  I  want  to  buy 
a  Friday.  Who  will  tell  me  from  Charles- 
town  to  Dorchester,  over  all  these  chimney- 
stacks  that  shall  smoke  to-morrow,  what 
manufactory  of  this  manufacturing  center 
makes  weeks?  Where,  if  I  have  the  gold  of 
Montana,  can  I  buy  a  month?  I  may  not 
need  it,  but  I  have  a  sense  that  I  may  want  it ; 
where  can  I  buy  it?  No,  there  is  not  a  shop- 
keeper that  can  sell  me  an  old,  second-hand 
mouth.  I  may  go  where  I  please  and  beg  of 
my  friends — no  one  can  give  me  time.  It  is 
swept  away ;  it  is  irrevocable ;  the  lamps  are 
gone  out. 

Lifel  Have  you  ever  observed  from  sum- 
mer hilltop,  looking  down  on  the  meadow 
where  the  timothy  stood  tall  and  where  the 
bushes  were  tender  and  supple  in  the  early 
June,  a  stillness  like  death  in  the  shimmering 
air,  until  suddenly  there  came  over  the  moun- 
tains a  wind  that  touched  them,  and  they  be- 
gan to  bend  in  the  passage  of  this  wave? 
Now  the  wave  is  gone;  now  the  grasses 
tremble  a  little,  the  boughs  of  the  trees  still 
throb,  tho  you  can  feel,  if  you  wet  your  fin- 
ger, that  the  wind  has  passed ;  and  that  com- 
municated throb  grows  fainter  and  fainter  on 
the  boughs  and  grasses,  and  after  a  little  the 
same  death-like  stillness,  the  same  silent  look- 
ing up  of  every  spire  or  motionless  bough 
which  was  touched  for  a  moment  and  had  its 
little  swing  of  life  and  then  was  left.    So, 
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out  of  the  clouds,  out  of  the  nostrils  of  God, 
there  comes  this  breath  that  moves  our  heart; 
but  our  pulse  grows  fainter  and  fainter  from 
childhood  to  age.  The  pulse  of  the  child  is 
one  hundred  and  forty  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty ;  the  pulse  of  youth,  ninety  or  one  hun- 
dred ;  of  a  man,  seventy-five  or  eighty ;  the 
pulse  of  the  old  man,  perhaps  sixty.  Put 
your  finger  on  it  and  search,  if  it  be  some 
pulse  that  is  dear  to  you,  and  it  grows  fainter 
and  feebler  till  it  stops.    That  is  life. 

Time !  Why,  time  runs  like  water  out  of 
the  Jug  on  which  old  Time  used  to  be  seated 
in  the  almanac  picture.  There  should  always 
be  a  January  after  a  December,  a  February 
after  a  January,  and  every  February  has  its 
March,  and  every  March  its  April.  Nay, 
your  brother  had  his  January ;  but  suddenly, 
with  a  shock,  there  was  never  another  Feb- 
ruary. Why  had  he  all  the  previous  months 
and  February  fell  out?  Tour  dear  friend 
had  his  March  and  April,  and  suddenly  there 
was  a  shock,  and  time  ceased.  All  the  world 
could  not  have  produced  for  that  friend  a 
June,  July,  or  August.  O  Time,  thou  dost 
not  run  like  the  water  in  the  farmer's  alma- 
nac picture,  January  after  February.  What 
does  it  mean,  this  passage  of  life?  I  chal- 
lenge it  to-day,  this  burning  lamp.  I  want 
to  know  what  time  is  worth,  what  it  is  for? 

"Well,"  some  one  says,  "time  is  money.** 
Then  let  us  take  that  definition.  Time  is 
money.  Is  that  all  ?  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  student  how  it  first  came  to  me  when  they 
told  me  that  I  should  receive  forty -five  cents 
an  hour  for  teaching;  and,  as  I  went  down 
from  the  college  and  got  my  forty -five  cents 
an  hour  for  teaching,  I  first  began  to  appre- 
ciate that  time  was  money.  I  have  stood  in 
Wall  Street  when  it  was  mad,  when  a  thou- 
sand dollars  was  worth  three  hundred  and 
sixty -five  dollars  a  year.  Very  well;  have 
you  made  money  this  year?  You  who  have 
lost  ten  thousand  dollars,  would  you  like  to 
see  it  written  in  the  books  of  Qod:  "Time  is 
money,  and  your  life  is  by  that  much  a  fail- 
ure "?  You  who  have  gained  nothing  in  the 
past  year,  but  have  labored  hard  and  lost  at 
every  point,  you  stand  to-day  and  say :  "  Tho 
I  have  tried  to  be  a  faithful  friend,  a  good 
husband,  and  an  upright  and  true  father  to 
my  babes,  yet  everything  goes  against  me. 
I  can  hardly  pay  my  bills.  And  right  over 
across  from  my  little  cottage  there  are  the  vel- 
vet lawns  of  the  rich  man,  who  this  year,  in 
the  last  rise  of  a  certain  stock,  gained  fifty 


thousand  dollars;  and  it  is  written  in  the 
books  of  God,  Time  is  money:  and  he  has 
lived  to  some  purpose  in  time,  but  I  have 
lived  to  failure  in  time  **  I  No,  no ;  we  reject 
that. 

Some  one  says,  "Time  is  to  be  happy  in." 
Ah,  what  an  irony  time  is,  then,  to  some  of 
you  I  "  A  year  has  been  wasted,  for  I  have 
hardly  been  out  of  my  door  with  any  satisfac- 
tion. A  year  has  gone  for  nought,  for  my 
nerves  have  been  crying.  I  have  been  made 
unhappy  by  bereavements  and  disasters,  and 
all  the  year  has  been  rounded  out  in  pain. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty -five  days  have  gone, 
days  that  were  made  to  be  happy  in,  and  I 
have  been  unhappy  all  the  way  through." 
Would  you  like  to  read  that  in  the  books  of 
Qod  ?  It  is  not  true.  Nay,  it  is  not  true ;  for 
if  that  were  so,  then  we  are  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims of  fate. 

What  is  time  for?  Read  it  in  there: 
"Therefore,  now  is  the  accepted  time  and  the 
day  of  salvation. "  "  Be  ye  holy,  even  as  God 
is  holy,  and  pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning 
here  in  fear  of  the  Lord."  Thnel  it  is  the 
gateway  of  eternity.  Time !  it  is  sea-room  in 
which  to  get  the  old  ship  out  of  the  harbor 
and  started  across  the  waste.  Time !  it  is  the 
roomage  for  the  growth  of  man.  Time  I  it  is 
the  opportunity  for  the  unfolding  of  charac- 
ter. Time!  it  is  probation.  According  as 
we  live  here  we  shall  live  up  yonder.  It  is 
self-development,  service  of  God,  service  of 
man ;  it  is  the  making  of  the  immortal  and 
fitting  him  for  his  eternal  state.  "Choose 
ye" — when?  "this  day,"  a  particle  of  time 
— "  whom  ye  will  serve.  If  the  Lord  be  God, 
follow  him;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him." 

At  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made.  Go  ye 
out  to  meet  him.  Then  they  who  had  their 
lamps  trimmed  and  burning,  who  had  made 
some  good  use  of  time,  went  in,  and  they  who 
were  unprepared  were  shut  out.  What  does 
that  teach  but  that  this  earthly  life  of  ours  is 
a  probation? 

Once  more  as  to  its  value.  Time  is  the  op- 
portunity to  do  good  deeds.  I  catch  up  a 
few  of  these  lamps,  and,  alas !  how  many  of 
them  have  burned  out!  Men  are  familiar 
with  this  phase  of  things.  One  said  to  me 
the  other  day :  "  I  had  a  chance,  eight  years 
ago  this  January,  to  go  into  a  scheme  which 
would  have  made  me  rich,  and  I  have  let  it 
slip,  and  have  never  seen  that  chance  return." 
We  are  all  familiar  with  that.  Ah,  but  that 
is  not  my  business  to  preach.    Time,  an  op- 
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portunity  to  do  good — when  was  it?  The 
bridegroom  did  not  come  at  ten  o'clock,  at 
eleven,  at  half -past  eleven,  at  a  quarter  to 
twelve.  He  came  at  midnight.  There  is 
just  that  golden  moment  to  do  a  kindly  deed. 
A  few  years  ago  two  young  men,  who  had 
been  like  David  and  Jonathan  from  their  boy- 
hood days  to  their  college  days,  and  from 
that  time  until  they  were  lawyers  together  in 
a  certain  city,  went  down  to  the  dock  of  the 
White  Star  steamer.  One  of  them  was  to  go 
a  long  journey  around  the  world.  They 
were  utterly  unlike  in  one  thing  only:  one 
was  devoutly  pious,  and  the  other,  tho  not  a 
skeptic,  had  adjourned  this  question.  All 
along  down  on  the  train  the  Christian  man 
said,  **  I  will  speak  to  him  when  we  get  down 
to  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel "  He  did  not.  When 
they  stood  on  the  dock,  **  I  will  speak  a  word 
when  we  are  going  down  the  gangplank." 
He  did  not  **  I  will  spring  up  on  the  rail  of 
the  pier,  just  as  the  ship  is  swinging  off,  and 
speak  then."  He  did  not.  The  great  ship 
turned  her  head  out  into  the  stream,  and  the 
two  parted,  and  he  had  not  said  his  word  of 
Christian  warning.  Only  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  half  way  around  the  globe,  that  friend 
lost  out  the  connecting  link  and  September 
did  not  come  after  August  for  him.  And 
now,  in  his  beautiful  library,  that  living  man 
sits  and  looks  up  at  his  dead  friend's  picture, 
and  talks  to  him,  and  says:  **  O  Jonathan,  my 
friend,  I  ask  you  to  be  a  Christian !  I  pray 
you  to  be  a  Christian ! "  But  the  pictured  lips 
upon  the  wall  make  no  reply.  The  lamp 
burned  till  midnight  and  went  out.  If  you 
have  a  word  of  warning  to  say  to  your 
friend,  you  had  better  say  it  now.  You 
wasted  many  an  opportunity  last  year,  and 
now  they  are  gone,  they  do  not  come  back 
again. 

Time  was  when  you  might  have  written 
a  letter,  just  one  letter;  and  oh,  how  many 
letters  you  have  written  since,  but  they 
could  not  kindle  the  lamp  of  love!  There 
was  a  time  when  I  might  have  written  a 
letter  that  would  have  explained  everything. 
I  could  have  spoken  a  word  that  would  have 
made  all  right.  I  did  not  do  it.  Now  there 
is  a  broken  home,  a  sundered  friendship, 
wretchedness  in  the  heart. 

Time  was  when  you  had  money,  sir;  you 
could  have  done  wonders  then.  You  let  the 
time  pass.  To-day  you  are  but  a  simple  em- 
ployee ;  you  can  hardly  make  December  and 
January  match,  as  the  days  come  around  with 


bills.  You  will  never  see  the  chance  to  do 
what  you  could  have  done  when  you  were 
rich.  And  thou,  rich  man,  to  whom  I  may 
speak,  take  the  warning:  Now  is  the  time, 
while  you  have  the  money.  Time  was  when 
you  had  the  influence.  You  could  have  set 
this  young  man  in  his  place  of  power.  To- 
day you  have  lost  your  influence  in  the  mar- 
ket because  you  have  lost  your  bank  account. 
They  do  not  consider  you  of  much  weight 
there  now.  You  have  lost  your  power.  Oh, 
you  who  have  influence  in  the  market-place, 
use  it  now  for  good.  Time  was  when  you 
could  have  built  the  church ;  you  have  never 
seen  the  time  since.  You  might  have  built 
the  library;  you  never  saw  the  time  since. 
Time  was  when  you  could  have  said,  **  Father, 
forgive  me";  but  the  lamp  has  burned  out. 
Your  father's  ear  is  as  cold  as  the  latch  of  the 
door  in  the  face  of  this  night  wind,  and  as  un- 
heeding. I  am  sorry  to  remind  you  of  these 
things,  but  I  must  speak  plainly.  Father  is 
gone,  sir.  You  could  have  said  it:  "Father, 
I  am  sorry."  You  did  not  say  it;  you  let  it 
pass.  You  were  piqued,  angry,  selfish,  or 
you  were  asleep  or  timid,  or  you  were  indif- 
ferent. You  said,  **  Next  week  I  will  say  it" 
Alasl  next  week  came,  and  the  torch  which 
you  thought  was  burning  was  gone  out.  Ah, 
if  there  is  a  quarrel  between  any  man  and  his 
friend,  while  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn  let 
him  go  and  make  it  right.  I  will  not  have  a 
quarrel  with  any  man  in  this  world.  I  send 
it  by  the  pen  of  this  writer,  if  any  one  has 
aught  against  me,  let  him  come  to  me  and  I 
will  seek  to  make  it  right.  Let  us  come  and 
square  accounts  between  ourselves  this  year, 
dealing  justly  with  all  men. 

I  take  up  these  lamps  that  will  not  burn. 
Here  is  one,  a  wasted  lamp.  What  is  it? 
The  lamp  of  a  pious  childhood's  home.  You 
may  even  have  a  better  home  now,  but  the 
lamp  of  the  old  home  has  gone  out.  All  that 
surrounding  of  care  and  mercy  which  was 
with  you  five,  ten,  fifteen  years  ago,  can 
never  again  come  back.  I  sometimes  think 
I  will  never  forget  the  sound  of  my  father's 
voice.  I  often  do.  The  home  that  we  had  is 
gone.  My  dear  young  lad,  and  you,  my 
young  miss,  if  the  torch  of  home  is  yet  burn- 
ing, heed  its  kindly  rays,  for  there  are  some 
of  us  who  would  give  all  the  world  if  some 
one  would  now  talk  to  us  as  father  talked, 
shielding  us,  caring  for  us,  protecting  us. 
We  are  obliged  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  alone. 
Burned  out  I 
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I  take  this  lamp.  What  is  it?  That  dear 
old  friend !  I  never  had  a  better  friend  than 
he.  I  shall  never  hear  his  voice  again,  he 
lives  so  far  away  or  has  gone  to  the  eternities. 
I  would  like  to  remember  what  he  has  said. 
It  has  gone ;  much  of  it  is  gone.  Oh,  friends 
of  my  boyhood,  your  graces  come  to  appeal 
to  me !  You  boys  and  girls,  if  you  liave  a 
friend  in  the  world,  kindly,  loyal,  and  true, 
hear  what  this  friend  says.  Those  old  teach- 
ers— there  is  no  teacher  like  the  old  teacher. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  face  of  that  teacher  in 
the  old  academy  that  stimulated  me  with  the 
question,  "Aren't  you  going  to  cx)llege?" 
I  had  never  dreamed  of  it.  Twelve  years 
old,  and  it  never  bad  come  into  my  head  I  I 
would  like  to  see  the  teacher  who  opened  the 
counsels  of  the  school  chamber.  Dear  old 
friend,  come  back  to  mel  No,  he  can  not. 
Burned  out !  Qone !  You  who  have  a  good 
teacher,  heed  what  he  says. 

What  else  is  burned  out?  That  freshness 
with  which  we  first  looked  at  life.  Do  you 
remember  how  the  child  was  delighted  with 
flowers  in  times  of  infantile  inquiry?  But 
now  that  the  man  has  come  to  be  a  florist  and 
asks  so  much  a  dozen  for  roses,  his  esthetic 
interest  and  delight  have  burned  out.  Ask 
of  these  musicians  who  sit  behind  me,  some 
of  them  teachers,  if  they  can  ever  catch  again 
that  old  youthful  zest  of  the  piano  or  the  or- 
gan which  they  had  when  they  first  began  to 
play  with  the  eight  notes?  Never  again. 
Music  is  now  with  the  musician  a  grind  for 
bread,  it  may  be ;  but  it  is  only  now  and  then 
that  the  heart  is  touched  again  with  the  keys. 
The  enthusiasm  is  gone.  I  heard  a  man  say 
the  other  day :  "  Niagara  has  lost  its  interest 
to  me.  I  pass  it  so  often  in  my  trips  I  hardly 
look  out  of  the  windows  now."  This  is  the 
application  I  would  make.  Oh,  what  a  Book 
this  was  when  we  first  began  to  read  it  and 
commit  it  to  memory  I  Backslider,  I  am  sorry 
for  you  that  the  lamp  has  burned  out  and  the 
dust  is  on  your  Bible.  It  has  no  warmth  of 
glory  for  you.  I  tell  you  of  that  first  love  of 
yours,  when  tears  ran  down  your  cheeks  to 
think  of  its  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises,  when  you  looked  at  the  cross  and 
Christ  seemed  to  speak  to  you ;  and  to-day  all 
the  story  of  religion  and  the  Bible  and  the 
church  is  like  a  lamp  burned  out  to  you. 

Once  more  a  lamp  burned  out — the  lamp  of 
fear.  When  we  were  lads  at  home  my  broth- 
er will  remember  how  father  used  to  loan  us 
the  lantern  to  go  out  at  night  and  lock  the 


stable  door.  I  remember,  too,  how,  when  he 
came  for  us  among  the  hills  after  singing- 
School,  that  there  was  the  lantern  cuddled 
down  under  the  robes.  We  children  were 
afraid  of  the  dogs  and  wolves  and  the  ghosts 
along  the  way.  Father  was  afraid  of  the 
snowfall  or  a  tree  that  might  be  across  the 
path,  and  the  lantern  was  our  protection. 
Maybe  there  was  no  ghost  and  no  wolf. 
Maybe  it  was  the  frost  starting  a  nail  in  the 
casement  of  our  chamber  window  which  made 
us  draw  the  bedclothes  over  our  heads ;  but 
the  light  at  the  head  of  the  stairs— oh,  thank 
him  in  memory  that  he  was  kind  enough  to 
afford  that  candle — very  kind !  and  the  light 
was  the  defense  of  the  boy.  Man  grows  up 
to  dismiss  fear  and  we  put  it  one  side.  Not 
long  ago  I  walked  through  Mott  Street  and 
Crosby  Street  at  midnight,  and  I  was  a  fool 
to  do  it.  I  once  walked  through  St.  Qiles  in 
London  long  after  midnight  I  once  walked 
through  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  Paris, 
after  midnight,  like  a  fool.  It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  have  fear  go  out.  There  are  s«me 
things,  thank  God  I  I  am  afraid  of  yet.  I  am 
afraid  of  death.  I  am  afraid  of  the  judg- 
ment.  Poor  girl!  a  little  while  ago  mother 
used  to  put  the  candle  in  the  old  splint-bot- 
tom chair  for  the  dear  little  pink-and-white 
creature  to  go  to  sleep  by  at  night  under  the 
attic  roof,  far  away;  but  now  she  is  not 
afraid  of  midnight  in  the  streets  of  the  city  in 
which  she  lives ;  not  afraid  of  "  Holloa  there  I " 
from  any  passing  stranger ;  not  afraid  of  the 
potter's  field. 

The  unscrupulous  millionaire,  speculator, 
merchant,  was  once  afraid ;  not  now  afraid  of 
a  lie,  not  now  afraid  of  the  cry  and  shriek  of 
the  victim,  the  upbraidings  of  the  orphan 
and  widow.  Yet  the  time  was  when  that  old 
Qradgrind,  who  has  pushed  so  many  to  the 
wall,  crept  to  the  head  of  the  stair  in  his 
blue-stockinged  feet  and  said :  **  Mother,  come 
up.  I  have  done  wrong  to-day ;  I  have  told 
a  lie ;  I  don't  dare  go  to  sleep  for  fear  I  should 
die  to-night.  **  And  the  dear  old  mother  fed 
the  lamp  of  fear  in  his  heart  and  picked  the 
flame.  Are  you  now  afraid  of  anything? 
How  sad  if  you  arc  not  1 

Five  lamps  are  burning.  What  are  they? 
Are  they  flve  opportunities  to  do  good?  Yes, 
I  dare  profess  to  you  that  the  opportunities 
to  do  good  which  God  will  give  you,  if  you 
do  not  live  beyond  nine  o'clock  to-night,  are 
greater  than  the  opportunities  to  do  evil  that 
you  have  ever  had  in  your  life.    Fivo  lamps 
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are  binning,  and  in  that  time  you  may  please 
God  more  than  you  ever  displeased  EQm. 

What  are  these  lamps?  Let  me  strike  a 
match  and  touch  the  first  one — the  lamp  of 
Repentance.  Say  it  now :  **  Q06,  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner."  light  it  yourself.  It  will 
bum. 

Lamp  of  Faith.  **  Faith  in  whom?  I  have 
lost  all  faith  in  myself."  That  is  right  Faith 
in  Christ.    Touch ;  it  will  bum. 

What  other  lamp?  Lamp  of  Hope.  Tho 
you  may  not  live  beyond  nine  o'clock  to- 
night, there  is  a  possibility,  if  you  hope  on, 
that  all  the  past  may  be  illuminated. 

What  other  lamp?  Lamp  of  Love.  I  would 
to  God  I  could  light  that  for  you  out  of 
my  own  heart  There  is  no  one  here,  how- 
ever unbefriended,  but  some  one  loves  him ; 
if  not  in  this  world,  in  that  world ;  if  not  a 


friend  on  earth  or  there  either,  God  loves 
you. 

Lamp  of  the  Will.  Try  it,  touch  it ;  it  will 
bum.  Wonderful  light!  Oh,  let  us  be  care- 
ful of  it,  for  that  is  the  most  difficult  to  kin- 
dle. I  get  between  you  and  the  wind.  I 
pick  the  wick.  I  ask  all  the  church  to  stand 
between  you  and  the  winds  of  this  winter 
night,  that  they  may  not  blow  out  the  fiame. 
Everything  depends  upon  this  lamp.  Nobody 
can  light  it  for  you.  It  is  the  lamp  of  tho 
human  will.  **  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come 
and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely. "  If  these 
five  lamps  flame  and  bum  in  you  and  for 
you,  they  shall  light  a  plain  and  successful 
road  for  you  through  the  year  that  now  be- 
gins, through  all  the  earthly  years  that  shall 
follow  —  a  path  of  the  just,  that  shineth 
**  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. " 


THB  SON  OF  THB  CARFBNTBR« 
By  Ltman  Abbott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York  City. 


My  object  to-night  is  not  to  eulogize  nor 
to  defend  the  Son  of  the  carpenter,  nor  to 
praise  that  system  of  religion  which  more  or 
less  correctly  is  traced  back  to  Him,  but  to 
try  to  picture  the  man,  and  try  to  indicate 
the  great  outlines  of  His  teaching.  Unques- 
tionably out  of  that  man*s  teachings  religious 
systems  have  grown  widely  dissimilar  from 
that  which  underlay  His  own  instructions, 
and  perhaps  these  developments  of  the  later 
ages  were  necessary  and  justifiable.  I  am 
not  here  to  criticize  them ;  only  I  ask  you  to- 
night to  forget  for  this  evening  your  own 
ecclesiastical,  theological,  or  social  predilec- 
tions, and  try  with  me  to  consider,  going  back 
to  the  original  document,  what  kind  of  man 
this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was,  and  what  kind  of 
principles  He  inculcated. 

At  the  time  of  His  birth  the  world  was  per- 
haps at  the  lowest  moral  ebb  it  had  ever  seen. 
The  Roman  Empire  overshadowed  the  world. 
It  was  an  external  glory,  but  at  the  heart  of 
Bome  there  was  decay.  Its  government  was 
an  absolute  despotism,  all  concentrated  in  one 
Bhigle  emperor,  who  had  in  his  own  hands 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  who  had  also 
all  ecclesiastical  power  and  all  political  pow- 
er. Its  industrial  system  was  one  of  abject 
davery.     Slaves  were  owned  absolutely  by 


the  masters,  and  the  masters  might  take  their 
lives  at  will.  In  point  of  fact,  one  master  did 
throw  his  slaves  into  a  fish-pond  to  feed  the 
fishes.  There  was  no  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation of  any  kind,  nor  any  provision  ifor  the 
teaching  of  boys  or  girls,  nor  for  the  encour- 
agement of  higher  and  better  manhood. 
There  were  homes,  and  yet  these  homes  were 
not  recognized.  Divorce  was  absolutely  free. 
Any  man  who  wished  could  dismiss  his  wife 
more  easily  than  to-day  a  man  can  dismiss  a 
clerk.  Any  woman  could  dismiss  her  hus- 
band more  easily  than  now  she  can  dismiss 
her  cook,  and  she  could  ordinarily  get  another 
husband  a  great  deal  easier  than  now  she  can 
get  a  cook.  There  was  no  elevating  litera- 
ture. There  was  no  great  poet.  There  was 
no  great  orator  or  statesman,  and  there  was 
no  moral  force  in  religion.  The  object  of 
religion  in  pagan  Rome  was  not  to  make  men 
better.  I  do  not  say  it  did  not  make  them 
better;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  teach  them  to 
love  justice,  to  love  mercy,  or  to  feel  kindly, 
but  endeavored  to  avert  the  wrath  of  certain 
real  or  imaginary  gods  or  to  win  their  favor. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  life,  nor  with 
an  imaginary  or  real  life  to  come. 

That  was  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the 
time  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  bom :  a  gov- 
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ernment  of  despotism,  of  slave  service,  of 
wealth  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  and  that 
absolutely  and  irresponsibly  corrupt;  no 
schools ;  no  knit-together  and  solidified  homes ; 
no  just  endeavor  to  improve  the  moral  condi- 
tion or  the  social  condition  of  mankind.  In 
this  great  Roman  Empire  was  one  little  prov- 
ince about  as  large  as  the  State  of  Vermont. 
This  province  was  occupied  by  a  very  singu- 
lar people.  They  had  an  extraordinary  his- 
tory. They  had  extraordinary  institutions, 
into  the  circumstances  of  which  I  can  not 
enter  to-night.  They  looked  down  upon  the 
people  who  now  controlled  them,  and  the 
people  who  controlled  them  looked  down 
upon  them.  These  Jews  were  despised  and 
hated  by  all  Greeks  and  by  all  Romans.  This 
little  province  of  Palestine  was  regarded  as 
the  most  insignificant  part  of  the  empire,  and 
in  this  province  Jesus  of  Nazareth  belonged 
to  a  despised  tribe — the  peasant  class ;  He  was 
the  son  of  a  carpenter.  He  had  no  prestige, 
no  position,  no  infiuence,  no  family.  Of  His 
early  days  we  know  almost  nothing.  All 
that  we  can  tell  about  Him  is  what  we  know 
about  the  general  youth  of  Palestine  of  that 
time.  He  had  little,  but  very  little,  educa- 
tion. Connected  with  every  synagogue  of 
Palestine  was  a  parish  school.  In  this  school 
reading  and  perhaps  writing  were  taught; 
geography  of  Palestine,  but  not  of  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  history  of  Palestine,  but  not  of  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  literature  of  the  Jews,  but 
not  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  a  very  little 
of  what  we  might  call  nature  study.  That 
was  all,  and  this  was  all  the  education  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ever  had.  He  learned  to 
read  but  one  book.  He  read  the  Hebrew  lit- 
erature, which  was  comprised  in  what  we  now 
call  the  Hebrew  Bible.  He  was  saturated 
with  it.  He  loved  it.  He  learned  to  see  and 
love  nature  somehow.  Was  it  from  His 
mother?  Was  it  from  His  father?  Was  it 
from  some  unknown  teacher?  No  one  can 
know.  Was  it  His  inherent  genius?  No  one 
can  tell.  He  learned  to  love  the  flower,  the 
bird,  the  mountain,  the  storm,  and  to  see  in 
them  a  manifestation  of  the  goodness  and 
beauty  of  His  everlasting  and  eternal  Father, 
and  He  learned  to  love  His  fellow  beings 
with  a  great  and  patient  ardor,  not  because 
they  were  lovable,  but  because  they  were 
men.  He  learned  a  great  faith  in  the  eternal 
powers  of  goodness,  justice,  truth,  and  right- 
eousness, because  He  had  faith  in  the  great 
God  Himself,  the  fountain  of  justice,  good- 


ness, truth,  and  righteousness.  These  things 
He  learned.  But  at  the  school  He  learned 
almost  nothing.  Measured  by  the  standards 
of  to-day,  He  may  truly  be  called  an  unedu- 
cated man. 

How  it  was  that  the  sense  of  the  world's 
wo  came  upon  Him  we  do  not  know.  How 
much  that  sense  was  shared  by  others  of  His 
time  we  can  not  tell.  We  know  that  in  other 
realms  other  men  have  risen  whose  cheeks 
have  been  scalded  by  tears  and  whose  hearts 
have  been  wrung  by  anguish.  This  Is 
enough  now.  Certainly  this  was  the  case 
with  Him.  Looking  out  on  this  world.  He 
meditated  long  on  what  could  be  done  for  the 
succor  of  His  country,  of  His  race,  and  for 
the  whole  human  family.  To  such  men  there 
come  sometimes  strange  visions  and  voices. 
To  this  man  there  came  a  vision  and  a  voice, 
and  the  biographers  have  given  us  a  mystical 
description  of  that  experience.  I  may  inter- 
pret it  to  you  briefly.  Burdened  by  this 
sense  of  the  world's  wo.  He  went  out  to  the 
wilderness.  He  meditated  on  the  problem  of 
life.  What  could  be  done  (He  thought)  to 
abolish  poverty  and  to  lift  degraded  and  suf- 
fering humanity?  And  as  He  meditated, 
first,  the  suggestion  came  to  Him  wheth- 
er it  was  not  a  great  material  advantage 
that  would  solve  the  problem.  The  people 
were  hungry,  half-clothed,  half-fed,  and  ill- 
housed.  Was  there  some  civilization  that 
would  make  these  stones  bread?  And  He 
said  to  himself:  *'No,  that  will  not  solve  the 
world's  problem.  That  will  not  make  the 
world  happier.  Men  will  not  be  made  hap- 
pier by  the  possession  of  material  things.  I 
must  go  deeper  than  that. "  Then  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  whether  by  some  startling  act 
the  world  might  be  saved.  The  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  built  by  the  side  of  great 
cliffs  and  its  spires  rose  hundreds  of  feet. 
In  imagination  He  climbed  to  one  of  those 
spires.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  while 
Jerusalem  is  crowded  and  thronged,  if  I 
throw  myself  down  from  the  spire,  and  if 
I  alight  uninjured,  would  not  humanity  fol- 
low me?  He  replied:  "It  is  not  by  admi- 
ration or  applause  or  by  sensational  meth- 
ods that  my  nation,  the  race,  the  world,  can 
be  saved.**  Then,  as  He  looked  out  in  im- 
agination on  all  the  nations  of  the  world — 
Greece,  Rome,  Phenicia,  and  Egypt — and  saw 
how  all  these  lands  were  under  the  control 
of  despotism,  ruled  by  pride  and  ambition, 
it  was  suggested  to  him :  It  is  impossible  at 
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once  to  rercdutioiiiie  all  thia.  Yoa  can  not 
set  the  world  free;  yoa  muat  oompromiae. 
You  must  enter  into  some  partnerriiip  with 
these  superBtitiouB  religions  and  this  oorrapt 
goremment.  Yoa  mast  strike  hands  with 
evil  that  you  may  care  eriL  *'No! "  He  re- 
plied, **  never.  Not  by  any  compromise  or  con- 
ditioning or  bargaining  with  evil,  or  by  agree- 
ment with  wrong,  however  established,  will 
the  world  be  redeemed.  Only  by  the  highest 
methods,  only  by  the  purest  methods,  will  the 
world  be  sared,  will  my  nation  be  saved.* 
And  then  He  went  out  to  enter  into  his  work. 

What  was  His  personal  appearance  and 
what  kind  of  looking  man  was  He?  You 
know  how  the  artists  have  painted  Him,  al- 
most invariably  with  a  woman's  face  and 
parted  hair,  a  feeble  eye,  a  weak  form.  Was 
it  right?  Was  that  the  kind  of  man  He  was 
or  seemed  to  be?  No  artist  of  His  time,  no 
historian  of  His  time,  ever  described  His  ap- 
peaiance;  but  years  after  He  died  one  of  His 
best  friends,  who  understood  Him  perhaps 
the  best,  had  a  wonderful  vision,  and  in  this 
vision  he  saw  a  human  figure,  and  when  he 
saw  this  human  figure  in  this  vision  or  dream 
he  said,  ''This  looks  like  the  Son  of  Man"; 
and  this  is  the  vision  he  saw : 

**  In  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  was 
one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  clothed  with  a 
garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  with 
a  golden  girdle.  Hia  head  and  his  hairs  were 
white  like  wool,  and  white  as  snow ;  and  His 
eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire ;  and  his  feet  like 
unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace ; 
and  his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters." 

How  happened  it  that  when  be  saw  this 
vision  he  thought  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Be- 
cause this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  he  had 
known  had  eyes  that  had  flashed  flre,  and  His 
Toice  had  in  it  sometimes  thunder  tones  like 
the  thunder  of  a  great  sea.  The  world  has 
heard  much  about  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 
Meek  He  was  and  lowly  He  was;  but  virile 
and  strong  and  courageous  also,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  His  biographer,  when  He  flrst  made 
up  His  mind  what  He  would  do  for  suffering 
humanity,  His  nation,  and  the  world. 

Do  you  remember?  I  must  try  to  tell  you 
the  story: 

In  the  heart  of  Jerusalem  was  the  great 
Temple,  and  this  was  constructed  in  succes- 
sive courts,  one  outside  the  other.  The  out- 
ennost  court  was  open,  and  into  this  only  the 
Gentiles  could  come.  The  priests  and  the 
pagans  had  combined  to  bring  the  animals  for 


sacrifice,  and  they  had  formed  a  ring,  and 
when  a  man  went  to  offer  sacrifices  no  priest 
would  accept  an  animal  not  bought  at  ex- 
traordinary prices,  and  no  priest  would  take 
money  unless  it  was  procured  in  this  court  of 
the  money-changers.  Jesus  came  into  this 
court  of  the  Gentiles  and  heard  the  cattle- 
dealers  and  the  money-changers.  His  eyes 
flashed  fire.  He  cried  out,  **  Take  these  things 
hence."  They  had  made  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  a  den  of  thieves.  Those  flashing 
eyes  and  that  soldier's  tread  forced  back  tlie 
corrupt  politicians  and  the  corrupt  ecclesias- 
tics, and  they  fled  from  before  His  presence 
as  tho  a  regiment  of  soldiers  had  been  there. 
Then  He  went  to  Nazareth,  and  they  asked 
Him  to  preach.  They  were  proud  'of  His 
achievement.  Men  are  always  proud  of  a 
fellow  citizen's  courage  when  it  strikes  some- 
body else.  He  went  into  the  pulpit.  At 
flrst  they  were  all  proud  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zen, this  son  of  the  carpenter.  How  had  He 
got  His  power  of  oratory,  they  asked?  But 
as  He  went  on  to  rebuke  their  prejudices, 
and  told  them  that  their  Father  was  not 
the  Father  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of 
the  Gentiles  as  well,  they  rose  as  one  man 
and  mobbed  Him.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  hold  an  audience  in  your  hand  and  have 
all  eyes  looking  upon  you,  and  then  to  turn 
their  applause  into  anger  and  into  wrath; 
yet  He  did  it.  He  was  called  the  Lamb  of 
God,  but  He  was  also  called  the  Lion  of  the 
Tribe  of  Judah.  The  painters  have  not  pic- 
tured Him  as  onlookers  have  pictured  Him. 
The  wrong  to  another  raised  His  wrath.  It 
was  only  wrong  to  Himself  that  He  bore  with 
patience.  When  He  looked  on  men  high  in 
the  church  or  state,  He  said  that  they  de- 
voured widows*  houses;  He  thundered  with 
thunderous  tones :  **  Hypocrites,  how  can  ye 
escape  the  damnation?  "  But  when  they  got 
Him  into  their  power  He  answered  not  a 
word.  All  insult  to  Himself  He  bore  as  a 
gentleman,  but  insult  and  wrong  to  another 
fired  Him.  It  needed  courage  to  enter  on  the 
task  He  had  undertaken,  but  into  that  task 
He  entered  and  engaged  in  it  with  indefati- 
gable energy. 

I  do  not  think  we  generally  recognize  how 
busy  He  was,  how  much  He  crowded  into 
the  three  short  years.  No  man  has  ever 
equaled  Him  in  that  little  space  of  time. 
Even  His  pedestrianism  was  not  unworthy  of 
consideration.  So  far  as  we  know.  He  never 
rode  but  once.    Hundreds  of  miles  He  traveled 
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on  foot  in  Journeys  from  one  end  of  Palestine 
to  the  other,  and  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
He  covered  the  whole  of  the  country  over 
rough  and  bad  roads.  He  preached  almost 
every  day,  oftentimes  several  times  a  day.  I 
can  not  think  of  anything  approximating  it 
except  the  work  of  a  campaign  orator  in  our 
own  times,  and  yet  that  does  not  parallel  it, 
for  this  man  was  speaking  with  His  heart ;  not 
fired  by  temporary  political  enthusiasm,  but 
by  deep  pity  for  men.  Sometimes  He  spoke 
to  thousands,  sometimes  to  little  groups,  and 
sometimes  it  was  to  a  single  man.  At  one  time 
He  had  no  time  to  eat  or  sleep ;  at  another 
time  He  was  surrounded  by  hostile  enemies, 
and  His  mother  tried  to  get  Him  away,  and 
His  disciples  feared  because  of  His  zeal. 
Once  He  was  so  weary  that  He  slept  through 
a  raging  storm  that  brought  terror  to  the  sea- 
men in  the  boat. 

All  His  life  He  was  a  friend  of  the  common 
people  and  gave  Himself  to  them  with  a 
multiform  service,  and  yet  He  was  not  a 
class  man ;  no  representative  of  labor  against 
capital.  He  does  not  denounce  wealth.  No 
service  seemed  unworthy  to  Him.  If  men 
were  hungry,  He  fed  them ;  if  sick.  He  com- 
forted them;  if  ignorant,  He  taught  them;  if 
despairing.  He  lifted  them  up.  He  gave 
Himself  to  men. 

Was  He  a  religious  man?  What  do  you 
mean  by  religious?  He  was  not  ecclesiastic. 
He  fought  ecclesiasticism  all  His  life,  and  the 
ecclesiasts  fought  Him  all  their  life,  and  they 
finally  put  Him  to  death.  I  can  not  find  that 
anywhere  in  His  instructions  He  ever  spoke 
to  His  disciples  about  the^duty  of  going  to 
church  or  of  offering  sacrifice,  or  anything  of 
that  sort ;  and  yet  at  night  He  used  to  go  off 
by  Himself  under  the  stars,  under  the  blue 
sky,  with  the  wind  of  the  trees  as  His  only 
music,  and  the  voice  of  nature  in  His  soul  the 
only  poetry,  and  the  Qod  above  Him  His  only 
companion.  Ho  was  devout,  but  not  ecclesi- 
astic. 

He  was  not  an  orator.  I  venture  to  say  this 
because  no  man  would  ever  think  of  turning 
to  His  utterances  for  models  of  eloquence.  I 
say  this  because  He  did  most  of  His  teachhig 
sitting  down,  and  a  man  is  prevented  from 
that  variety  of  gesture  and  of  dramatic  action, 
which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  oratory,  when 
He  is  seated ;  but  He  was  a  good  preacher, 
not  by  any  ordinary  device  or  skill,  but  by 
the  things  He  said.  Let  me  try  to  group  these 
things  togtther. 


Every  great  teacher  has  put  the  substance 
of  his  teaching  into  one  or  two  great  orations. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  gave  only  four  great  ser- 
mons. The  records  of  the  rest  of  His  instruc- 
tions are  conversations.  The  first  was  the 
sermon  at  Nazareth.  I  will  read  just  the  be- 
ginning: 

^  He  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  stood  up  n)r  to  read.  And 
there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened 
the  book  he  found  the  place  where  it  was 
written :  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  appointed  me  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised ; 
to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 
He  closed  the  book,  and  gave  it  again  to  the 
minister,  and  sat  down.  And  the  eyes  of  all 
them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  list- 
ened on  him.  And  he  began  to  say  unto 
them,  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfUled  in 
your  ears." 

That  was  the  first  thing :  I  have  come  to 
make  this  a  happier  world.  We  have  thought 
that  He  came  to  found  a  church,  but  He  does 
not  say  anything  about  a  church.  We  have 
thought  that  He  came  to  establish  a  creed. 
He  says  nothing  about  a  creed.  Some  of  us 
think  that  He  came  to  change  the  form  and 
frame  of  society.  He  says,  **  I  have  come  to 
make  the  world  happier.  **  Li  the  next  great 
sermon  He  tells  us  what  is  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness. This  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Blessed  are  the  poor,  blessed  are  the  meek, 
blessed  are  the  peace-makers.  To  sum  it  up, 
the  secret  of  happiness  is  caring  for  others. 
What  makes  men  happy  is  not  what  they 
have,  but  what  they  are.  The  first  sermon 
is,  I  have  come  to  make  the  world  happier; 
the  second  is  that  the  secret  of  happiness  is 
character.  He  illustrated  it  by  a  story.  Once 
there  was  a  great  farmer  who  filled  his  bams 
full  to  overflowing,  and  he  built  more  barns. 
And  then,  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity, 
God  said  to  him,  **  Thou  fool,  this  night  shall 
thy  soul  be  required  of  thee."  What  did 
Christ  mean  by  character?  He  explained  it 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  another  story. 
The  Jews  looked  upon  the  Samaritans  much 
as  we  look  now  on  the  Chinese  or  the  negro. 
Jesus  said,  **  At  one  time  a  man  fell  among 
thieves  who  robbed  and  gagged  him,  and  left 
him  to  die."  Perhaps  he  was  going  to  Jeru- 
salem to  attend  the  church  service.  And  a 
priest  came  and  passed  by,  and  afterward  a 
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Levite  came  and  passed  by,  in  a  hurry  to  at- 
tend to  their  religious  duties,  and  then  came 
a  Samaritan,  or,  as  we  might  say,  a  negro  or 
a  Chinaman,  and,  seeing  that  the  man  was 
wounded,  he  poured  oil  into  the  wounds,  and 
took  him  to  an  inn,  and  said  to  the  innkeeper, 
**  Take  care  of  him  and  when  I  come  again  I 
will  repay  thee."  Which  of  them  was  the 
better  man?  It  is  a  man's  service  to  his  fel- 
lows that  Christ  said  is  the  test  of  character. 

The  third  sermon,  or  series  of  sermons,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  which,  is  gathered  together  in 
one  of  the  gospels  in  the  parables.  Men  ex- 
pected that  the  condition  of  the  world  was  to 
be  altered  by  some  sudden  revolution.  Christ 
said.  No.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  growth. 
Tou  can  not  change  character  suddenly.  You 
can  not  change  men  suddenly.  It  takes  time, 
like  the  slow  growth  of  a  tall  oak. 

The  fourth  sermon  was  about  the  secret 
power  of  God  working  in  men ;  men  working 
for  another  and  God  working  for  them  all. 
And  God  is  in  life,  in  society,  in  humanity. 
When  man  is  working  with  God,  he  is  in  a 
majority.  What  constitutes  our  material 
civilization  ?  I  have  just  come  back  from  the 
great  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  splendid 
demonstration  of  what  is  characteristic  in  this 
material  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century. 
You  can  run  no  faster  than  an  American 
Indian,  nor  swim  any  farther,  and  yet  you 
can  get  into  the  car  in  New  York  and  be  car- 
ried across  this  continent  and  arrive  there 
rested  and  not  fatigued,  because  the  great 
forces  of  nature  given  us  by  God  have  been 
utilized.  God  is  the  basis  of  our  civilization. 
Matthew  Arnold  says  that  there  is  a  power 
not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness. 
There  is  a  power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for 
civilization.  That  is  the  secret  of  our  rail- 
roads, of  our  steamboats,  of  our  factories,  and 
of  material  prosperity.  We  lay  hold  of  these 
forces  and  set  them  to  work ;  and  Christ  said, 
there  are  powers  working  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  realm  also.  It  is  a  power  to  be 
used  to-day.  Slavery  on  this  continent  was 
against  the  law  of  God  and  the  conscience  of 
humanity,  and  so  men  struck  and  struck  and 
struck,  and  at  last  the  invhicible  bugaboo 
melted  and  disappeared.  There  is  not  one 
single  instance  of  injustice  or  wrong  to  men 
and  women  in  the  home  or  in  the  state  that 
one  man  with  bravery  and  courage  may  not 
dare  to  strike  at  it,  because  the  force  of  con- 
science and  the  force  of  righteousness  in  hu- 
manity, that  is,  the  force  of  God  in  history, 


is  with  him.  The  message  of  Jesus  was, 
first,  I  am  here  to  make  men  happier;  sec- 
ondly, happiness  depends  on  character; 
thirdly,  character  must  be  a  matter  of  growth ; 
and,  fourthly,  the  power  of  growth  that 
makes  character  is  the  expression  of  an  al- 
mighty, all-loving,  all-generous,  and  all-help- 
ful Father  of  mankind. 

Such  a  message  as  that  one  would  suppose 
would  be  welcomed.  Men  might  be  skepti- 
cal, they  might  say  that  these  things  were  too 
good  to  be  true,  but  who  would  resist  such  a 
message  and  such  a  messenger?  But  when- 
ever men  suffer  wrong  there  are  wrong-doers 
inflicting  the  wrong,  and  when  any  man  rises 
to  strike  at  that  wrong  that  wrong  strikes 
back.  It  is  always  so.  It  always  will  be, 
and  what  men  call  vested  rights,  which  are 
often  vested  wrongs,  will  always  gather  them- 
selves to  destroy  the  man  who  threatens  them. 
And  so  these  forces  of  church  and  state 
leagued  themselves  together  to  put  to  death 
this  man.  Despotic  statesmen  and  superati- 
tious  leaders  of  the  church  plotted  against 
Him,  and  one  of  His  followers  betrayed  Him. 
They  had  Him  arrested  and  carried  before  the 
court,  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  put  to 
death,  because  He  claimed  to  set  His  nation 
free.  As  He  walked  in  the  painful  procession 
to  the  place  of  execution  He  thought  not  once 
of  Himself.  The  women  followed  Him,  wail- 
ing. He  turned  and  bade  them  weep  not  for 
Him,  but  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
because  of  the  desolation  that  was  to  come 
upon  their  holy  city.  The  soldiers  nailed 
Him  to  the  cross.  As  the  nails  pierced  His 
quivering  flesh,  He  cried  for  mercy,  but  not 
for  Himself,  for  them.  "Father,  forgive 
them,"  He  said,  "for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  He  looked  down  from  His  cross 
upon  the  groups  before  Him.  He  saw  His 
mother  and  His  beloved  disciple  standing 
there.  Almost  His  last  words,  uttered  when 
He  could  no  longer  speak  in  continuous  sen- 
tences, were  words  inspired  by  thought  for 
them:  "Son — look— thy  mother;  mother — 
look— thy  son."  Then  His  head  dropped 
upon  His  breast  and  He  was  gone. 

I  leave  the  story  with  you.  I  wish  I  could 
have  given  it  better.  For  myself  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  man  in  human  history 
whom  I  so  wish  to  follow  as  this  man.  A 
life  that  is  set  to  making  the  world  happier 
—full  of  peace,  purity,  goodness,  and  truth, 
a  life  that  is  all  patience  and  love  with  all  men 
— that  life  is  the  one  life  that  is  worth  living. 
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OBEDISNCB,  THE  KEY  TO  PROVIDENCE 
By  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Hammel,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Cincinnati. 


Abraham  rose  early  in  the  morning  ,  .  .  and 
toent  to  tlie  place  of  which  Ood  Iiad  told  him, 
.  .  .  And  Abraham  called  tlte  name  of  that 
place  Jehovah-jireh  [».e.»  tlie  Lord  JtkoDoh 
wiU  provide]  {Speaker's  Commentary,  **  Oen- 
em  ").— Gen.  xxii.  3-14. 

Obedience  to  the  will  of  God  is  key  to  the 
providence  of  God.  That,  I  suppose,  is  the 
proposition  which  may  be  deduced  from  the 
marvelous  story  which  is  told  with  such  viv- 
idness and  detail  in  the  old  book  of  Moses.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  spiritualize  it,  or,  rather,  to 
find  the  meanings  which  are  involved  in  it — 
the  meanings  which  relate  to  us  as  well  as  to 
Abraham. 

And  the  first  is  this:  There  are  places  to 
which  God  calls  us,  in  which  the  great  sacri- 
fices of  life  are  to  be  made,  in  which  the  great 
acts  of  faith  are  to  be  performed.  There  are 
high  and  holy  experiences  to  which,  in  His 
great  love,  He  is  summoning  us  in  the  name 
of  the  beautiful  ideals  of  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood. Far  off  yonder  is  the  mountain 
wliere  God  will  meet  the  man  who  hears  His 
calling,  who  listens  to  the  holy  voices  and 
knows  them. 

I  may  never  know  how  the  old  sheik, 
there  in  Canaan,  so  long  ago,  heard  the  call- 
ing, of  God;  how  he  knew  that  the  Infinite 
God  of  tlie  heavens  and  of  the  eartli  was  sum- 
moning him  away  to  do  that  which  traversed 
all  his  own  wish  and  will.  That  must 
always  be  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  higher 
and  highest  life,  that  an  impression  is  made 
upon  us,  an  impulse  is  born  within  us — how, 
we  can  not  tell — which  becomes  imperative 
to  new  lines  of  duty,  new  destinies.  Abra- 
ham became  convinced  that  he  could  no 
longer  remain  where  he  was  and  please  the 
God  who  had  called  him  away  from  Ur.  God 
could  not  reveal  Himself  to  Abraham  where 
he  then  was.  Abraham  might  have  plead  that, 
if  Gk)d  wished  liim  |;o  sacrifice  Isaac,  any  place 
would  do.  Why  go  afar  to  a  mountain  tow- 
ering yonder  above  the  rim  of  the  earth? 
Why  go  away  at  all?  That  is  our  argument 
too  often  when  voices  come,  calling  us  away 
to  a  larger  sacrifice,  a  fuller  consecration,  a 
completer  devotion.  We  are  saying,  If  God 
can  use  us,  He  can  use  us  as  wc  are.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  break  up  the  old  re- 
lations, give  up  the  old  habits,  tbm  away  from 
the  old  places,  and  go  to  a  mountain  far  off. 


But  Abraham  heard  the  call ;  he  was  sure 
that  it  was  the  call  of  God.  He  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  spirit  of  God,  heard  a 
call  which  no  one  else  could  hear,  as  no  one 
else  could  hear.  He  walked  to  and  fro, 
there  in  Canaan,  as  other  men  walked.  He 
bought  and  sold  as  other  men  bought  and 
sold,  and,  judged  by  other  men,  was  only  a 
common  man ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  heard 
the  voice  of  God,  a  man  who  determined  his 
course  of  action,  not  by  his  own  will,  but 
according  to  the  will  of  God.  And  others 
came  at  last  to  say  and  to  see  that  he  was  not 
like  other  men;  he  heard  what  others  did 
not  hear,  and  he  was  guided  as  other  men  are 
not  guided. 

On  a  certain  morning  he  rose  early  and 
prepared  for  his  journey  to  the  "mountain." 
There  are  some  things  which  you  will  never 
do  unless  you  do  them  early  in  the  morning, 
while  the  sun  is  still  young,  while  the  dew  is 
on  the  grass,  while  a  "  young  eternity  "  is  in 
the  veins  and  life  seems  full  of  promi«ie. 
There  are  some  things  which,  if  you  do  not 
do'in  the  early  morning,  you  will  never  do. 
Noon  will  come,  and  the  afternoon,  and  the 
twilight,  and  then  the  night — and  when  the 
night  comes  3'ou  can  not  work. 

Some  things  will  never  be  done  unless  you 
do  them  when  emotions  and  impressions  are 
fresh,  when  everything  is  astir,  the  birds 
singing  their  first  songs,  and  life  just  awake 
everywhere.  If  you  wait  you  will  not  go 
when  the  emotions  die  down,  and  impressions 
grow  dull,  and  the  birds  cease  their  singing. 
Some  things  will  never  be  done  unless  in  the 
early  morning  of  life.  If  you  wait  until  mid- 
dle age  comes,  until  old  age  comes,  you  will 
not  start  for  the  "  mountain  "  where  God  com- 
mands you  to  sacrifice  your  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. You  are  loath  to  leave  the  old  familiar 
places,  loath  to  travel.  It  is  noon,  or  it  is  af- 
ternoon, and  night  is  far  off.  He  is  wise 
who,  when  God  calls,  rises  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Perhaps  the  call  came  during  the  night. 
Abraham  says,  **  As  soon  as  the  first  streak  of 
light  breaks  the  east,  I  shall  start  off." 

If  Jehovali  had  said,  "I  will  meet  you  there 
and  crown  your  faith  with  a  great  benedic- 
tion," one  could  understand  why  Abraham 
would  get  up  with  the  morning  light.  But 
Jehovah  asks  him  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  to  put 
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Isaac,  with  his  laugh  of  faith,  upon  the  altar. 
One  would  not  condemn  him  if  he  waited  un- 
til the  night  or  refused  to  go.  Abraham, 
however,  is  a  man  of  faith  in  Gk)d,  daminarUly 
a  man  of  faith.  There  were  times  when  he 
resorted  to  shifts  and  expedients,  but  domi- 
nantiy  and  characteristically  he  was  a  man  of 
faith  in  God.  This  was  one  of  his  best  hours ; 
he  had  no  question  to  ask,  no  objection  to 
raise. 

You  ?  How  have  you  acted  when  the  call 
of  God  came  to  offer  your  sacrifice  on  a  moun- 
tain to  which  God  called  you?  Have  you 
responded  at  oncef  Have  you  said:  ^'It  is 
the  will  of  God — blessed  will  of  God — ^wel- 
come will  of  God  1  I  will  sacrifice  anything, 
I  will  offer  anything,  I  will  go  anywhere,  I 
will  do  anything  "?  This  is  the  practical  as- 
pect of  the  religious  life.  Here  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  problem  of  spiritual  progress.  If 
you  are  to  reach  the  **  mountain  "  which  Qod 
tells  you  of,  you  will  rise  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

There  are  places  in  the  world  of  which  we 
know  nothing  until  Qod  tells  us.  They  lie 
out  beyond  our  horizons,  which  eye  hath 
not  seen  nor  heart  conceived  of.  God  whis- 
pers to  us  that  far  away  is  a  mountain  of 
blessing,  a  great  uplift,  a  place  far  up  toward 
the  sky,  with  far-reaching  horizons.  He  calls 
you  again  and  again,  as  He  calls  many  men 
again  and  again,  who,  like  Jonah,  go  at  last ; 
but  Abraham!  he  goes  at  first  call.  He  is 
that  kind  of  man ! 

There  is  a  knowledge  of  God  of  which  you 
know  only  the  A  B  C,  a  conception  of  Him 
as  Father  which  as  yet  has  not  dawned  upon 
you,  a  vision  of  God  as  Savior  which  you 
have  never  had.  There  are  heights  of  holi- 
ness of  which  you  will  never  know  until  God 
tells  you.  God  will  not  meet  you  where  you 
now  are.  He  can  do  nothing  with  you  where 
you  are,  you  can  not  offer  anything  where 
you  are.  You  can  not  serve  God  in  any  large 
and  effective  way  in  the  state  in  which  you 
now  are.  You  know  that  to  be  so.  You 
know  that,  if  you  do  not  go  to  the  place  of 
which  God  tells  you,  you  will  lose  all  that 
you  have  ever  had  of  the  grace  of  God. 

There  are  men  and  women  all  around  us 
who,  because  they  have  not  risen  early  in  t^e 
morning  and  gone  to  the  mountains  which 
God  had  told  them  of,  have  become  as  cold 
as  ice  and  as  dead  as  clay.  They  have  lost 
vision  of  God,  lost  peace  of  mind  and  rest  of 
soul;  they  have  no  outlooks,  no  breadth  of 


horizon.  Everything  has  become  common- 
place. Life  itself  has  lost  its  gracious  mean- 
ings, and  they  have  become  sour,  disheart- 
ened, hopeless. 

For  the  call  of  Qod  marks  a  crisis  in  the 
career  of  the  soul.  No  man  can  hear  the 
voice  of  God  calling  to  a  **  mountain  "  of  bless- 
ing, a  mountain  of  sacrifice,  and  refuse, 
without  losing  everything  that  contributes  to 
immortality.  It  is  at  our  own  peril  that  we 
refuse  to  move  on  to  the  places  that  God  tells 
us  of,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  tragic 
than  the  stories  that  men  might  tell  of  the 
crisis  that  came  when  they  refused  to  rise 
and  go  early  in  the  morning  of  their  first  vo- 
cation. The  sorrow  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  deaden  the  spirit  as  to  lose  the 
sense  of  the  tragicalness  of  it  all,  and  go  on, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  yonder  is  the 
**  mountain,  **  and  that  its  sacrifice,  its  vision, 
its  blessing,  have  been  lost  forever. 

Abraham  went,  and  on  the  third  day  saw 
the  place  afar  off,  and  then,  in  due  time,  came 
to  the  place  which  God  had  told  him  of. 

You  can  conceive  something  of  his  feeling 
as  he  stands  there :  **  This  is  the  place  that 
God  has  told  mc  of. "  He  has  no  name  for  it ; 
it  is  only  the  place  that  God  had  told  him  of. 
Coming  there,  he  knows  what  to  do.  He 
builds  his  altar,  he  lays  the  wood  upon  it,  he 
binds  Isaac,  he  stretches  forth  his  hand,  he 
takes  the  knife  to  slay  his  son.  But  that  is 
not  Ood*8  method  of  sacrifice.  He  had  misun- 
derstood God,  or,  rather,  God  had  used  a  word 
into  which  it  was  His  purpose  to  pour  new 
definitions.  God  is  always  seeking  to  pour 
new  definitions  into  old  terms.  He  asks  Isaac 
in  sacrifice,  and  Abraham,  in  accord  with  rul- 
ing ideas  of  those  ages,  thinks  that  sacrifice 
is  death.  But  sacrifice  is  life,  and  Abraham 
learned  that  when  not  too  late.  Then  it  was 
that  he  named  the  place  **  Jehovah- jireh." 

You  can  conceive  his  joy,  his  supreme  ec- 
stasy, when  he  exclaimed,  **  Jehovah- jirehl" 

**  In  the  mount  of  Jehovah,  it  shall  be  seen. 
In  the  mount  Jehovah  will  see,  Jehovah 
will  provide." 

He  had  thought,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
mount  he  should  lose  his  vision  of  God — he 
could  not  see  how  he  could  lose  Isaac  and 
keep  God.  And  now  he  could  see  that  in  the 
hour  of  his  greatest  trial  God  would  come, 
and  would  always  come:  and  that,  when  he 
was  ready  to  make  the  greatest  offering  that 
he  could  make,  God  would  make  the  great- 
est disclosure    of   Himself   that   He  could 
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make.  "Jehovah-jireh!"— "The  Lord  will 
provide." 

That  is  tlie  basis  of  faith,  tliat  is  the  cap- 
stone of  faith.  The  whole  life  of  faith  in  Qod 
begins  there  and  ends  there.  You  can  say 
that,  as  Abraham  said  that,  before  there  is 
any  reason  to  think  that  you  wiil  be  met  by 
God  just  when  you  need  Him  most.  Abra- 
]iam  said  that  on  his  way  up  the  mountain : 
"God  will  provide."  He  had  put  himself 
where  God  must  provide,  where  God  must 
tindieats  JUmself. 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  that  point  unless 
we  have  so  completely  put  ourselves  into  the 
hands  of  God  that  we  can  not  see  the  way  out 
unless  God  interposes.  Suppose  we  compel 
Him  to  vindicate  Himself,  to  fulfil  His  prom- 
ises, to  do  for  us  what  He  promises  to  do. 
Suppose  we  take  Him  at  His  word,  as  Abra- 
ham did,  and  risk  everything  upon  entire  obe- 
dience. 

I  think  of  Abraham  as  he  traveled  on  from 


day  to  day.  **  Northward  is  a  place  of  which 
Qod  has  told  me."  It  has  no  name.  At  last, 
because  of  his  experience,  he  names  it  **The 
Lord  will  provide."  And  then  I  think  of 
him  as  he  came  back,  far  and  farther  away 
from  the  mountain,  until  he  could  see  it  no 
more.  But  the  spirit  of  the  place  remained 
with  him  until  they  buried  him  at  Hebron. 
All  the  old  efforts  at  expediency  ended;  he 
rested  ever  after  in  Ood. 

And  that  was  the  spirit  always  of  the  life 
of  Jesus.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  He 
lived  on  the  mountain.  Always  there  was 
the  wide  horizon,  always  the  clear  uplook 
into  the  face  of  God ;  always  He  had  assur- 
ance that  Qod  was  seeing,  Qod  providing. 
Always  He  was  under  the  guidance  of  God, 
because  always  He  was  obeying  God. 

And  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  ideal  life  as  it 
is  lived  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  place  to  which 
we  have  come  is  Jehovah-] ireh — "The  Lord 
will  provide." 


PARSIFAL 
Bt  thb  Hey.  F.  H.  Decker,  Congbegational,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 


The  intelligent  believer  in  Christian  truth, 
whose  faith  lays  hold  of  the  principles  of 
Christ  and  who  is  able  to  recognize  them  in 
any  form  or  under  any  name  in  which  they 
may  appear,  will  find  much  to  commend  and 
littie  to  condemn  in  Richard  Wagner's  "Par- 
sifal,'' as  it  is  now  being  dramatized  in  New 
York.  Of  the  three  interpretations  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Holy  Grail—Tennyson's, 
Lowell's,  and  Wagner's — ^the  last  is  the  most 
comprehensive  setting-forth  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity.  What  are  the 
doetrines  of  "  Parsifal "  ?  What  exactly  does 
the  great  drama  teach  concerning  the  re- 
demption of  humanity  from  evil?  What  is 
its  solution  of  the  ** problem  of  the  ages"? 
Is  its  method  of  curing  humanity's  wound 
Christian?    Let  us  see. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  etil,  Wagner  has 
not  deemed  it  wise  to  speculate;  he  has  no 
story  of  fallen  angels,  of  a  dualism  of  error 
and  truth  instead  of  a  dualism  of  good  and 
evil,  or  of  evil  as  a  remnant  of  the  animal 
nature  which  man  has  not  yet  outgrown. 
Parsifal  avoids  the  fruitless  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  devotes  his  energies  to  an 
attempt  to  overcome  it  in  himself  and  in  the 
world. 


King  Amfortas  is  our  perverted  humanity, 
of  which  Eundry  is  another  type.  The 
wound  of  the  king  is  deep  and  shameful, 
and,  because  of  it,  a  dark  curse  rests  upon 
him.  The  modem  disposition  to  treat  evil 
lightly  finds  no  encouragement  in  /'Parsifal." 
The  inseparable  union  of  sin  and  pain  Is 
clearly  set  forth.  ^'Yea,  it  is  u9de»B  hoping 
to  ease  the  pain  unless  aoe  use  the  one  cure.^ 
Sin  must  be  taken  away  before  its  curse  can 
be  removed.  Where  the  carcase  is,  there  the 
eagles  will  be.  Where  there  is  corruption, 
there  will  be  the  fire  and  the  worm. 

There  is  but  one  cure  for  evil,  and  Amfor- 
tas seeks  it  in  vain  until  he  finds  it  la  Parsi- 
fal. He  is  powerless  to  heal  his  own  wound, 
and  Eundry  and  others  of  like  passions 
wretchedly  fail  in  their  effort*  to  free  him 
from  his  torment,  which  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  uncured  evil  of  his  soul. 
Nor  does  healing  come  to  the  stricken  king 
from  his  faithful  use  of  the  Holy  Grail,  that 
most  helpful  of  M  forms  of  religion. 

But  Parsifal  saves  both  Amfortas  and  Eun- 
dry. There  is  no  type  or  degree  of  evil  from 
which  he  has  not  sufficient  power  to  save. 
Tlio  one's  soul  be  as  Eundry's,  Parsifal  can 
make  it  as  an  angel's. 
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Consider  how  Parsifal  accomplishes  this 
great  redemption.  He  is  not  the  Christ,  but, 
like  Tennyson's  Arthur  and  Browning's  Da- 
vid, a  follower  of  the  Christ.  Parsifal  is 
deeply  moved  with  compassion  for  Amfortas 
when  he  is  made  to  witness  his  sufferings, 
but  as  yet  he  is  powerless  to  deliver  him. 
He  must  be  tempted  before  he  can  know  how 
to  succor  the  fallen  king. 

Evil  presents  itself  to  Parsifal  in  forms  of 
rarest  beauty;  he  is  attracted  by  fragrant 
flowers,  each  of  which  conceals  the  deadly 
virus  of  evil.  His  soul  is  in  imminent  peril 
because  of  the  disguises  of  beauty  which  evil 
has  assumed.  So  Christ  was  tempted,  evil 
concealing  itself  under  most  attractive  appear- 
ances in  those  whom  He  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  His  guides  in  religion  and  in  those 
to  whom  He  was  bound  by  the  closest  of  nat- 
ural ties.  In  every  flower  Christ  found  an 
evil  spirit. 

Like  the  great  Master,  Parsifal  penetrated 
all  of  the  beautiful  disguises  in  which  evil 
tempted  him ;  by  the  purity  of  his  moral  na- 
ture he  was  enabled  to  do  this. 

But  Parsifal  suffered  when  he  was  tempted. 

The  eorUaci  which  he  liad  for  a  moment 
with  Kundry  (evil  in  its  most  corrupt  form), 
which  contact  he  could  not  escape,  gave  him 
pain,  tho  he  repelled  her,  like  that  of  Amfor- 
tas. Tho  he  had  not  consented  to  evil,  yet, 
because  he  had  felt  its  touch — ^had  its  vile  na- 
ture touch  his,  had  its  corrupt  thought  forced 
into  his  mind — ^he  could  sympathize  with 
those  who  had  consented  to  the  evil  which  he 
had  overcome.  His  suffering  was  not  the 
same  as  theirs,  but  it  enabled  him  to  under- 
stand theirs.  Parsifal  did  not  suffer  as  a  sin- 
ner suffers,  but  his  suffering  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  sin- 
ner's suffering. 

Then  notice  the  effort  Kundry  made  to  in- 
duce Parsifal  to  consent  to  known  evil  after 
she  had  failed  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  nature 
of  evil.  **  Consent  to  an  hour's  fellowship 
with  me,**  she  said,  **that  as  the  result  you 
may  lift  me  forever  out  of  my  sins."  That 
is,  do  evil  that  good  may  come;  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means;  stoop  to  Kundry 's  condition 
for  an  hour,  that  you  may  gain  influence  over 
her  and  elevate  her  to  the  higher  level  of 
your  character.  "The  lie  was  inevitable,"  a 
great  writtT  says,  referring  to  the  falsehood 
he  had  made  his  **  Other  Wise  Man  "  tell,  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of  a  child. 
But  Wagner  had  clearer  moral  vision  when  ho 


made  his  "other  wise  man  ^  say,  when  he  was 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  truth 
could  be  advanced  by  a  lie,  that  a  corrupt  life 
could  be  purified  by  a  falsehood : 

"  Eternity  were  lost 
For  both  of  us,  if  even  for  an  hour 
I  vielded  to  the  sin  of  loving  thee. 
Thou  wouldst  see  rest  and  heaven's  holy 

peace 
By  way  of  hell  and  death's  eternal  night.** 

Consider  Kundry's  motive  tor  tempting 
Parsifal — namely,  her  strong  desire  for  fel- 
lowship with  him,  which  she  can  not  have  so 
long  as  her  sin  determines  his  attitude  toward 
her.  Having  failed  to  conceal  her  sin  and  not 
being  able  to  free  herself  from  it,  she  is  forced 
by  her  hunger  for  communion  with  Parsifal  to 
tempt  him  to  fellowship  knovon  evil  in  her. 
This  is  the  strongest  appeal  that  evil  can 
make  to  a  pure  heart.  But,  Christ-like,  Par- 
sifal overcomes  this  temptation  also. 

And  now  that  Parsifal  has  penetrated  the 
disguise  of  Kundry  and  refused  to  take  to- 
ward her  an  attitude  of  fellowship  even  for  an 
hour,  he  has  full  proof  that  he  has  not  mis- 
conceived her  true  nature ;  for  now  she  ap- 
pears as  she  is;  her  evil  spirit  takes  on  an 
evil/(7rm.  And  the  same  change  appears  in 
other  evils  at  first  concealed  in  beautiful 
forms,  all  of  which  arc  compelled  to  manifest 
their  vile  nature  by  the  attitude  which  Parsi- 
fal takes  toward  them.  And  this  is  the  first 
step  toward  their  salvation,  since  Parsifal's 
attitude  toward  them  not  only  reveals  to  him 
more  clearly  their  hidden  evil  spirit,  but  they 
also  are  made  to  see  it. 

Now  the  evil  spirit  makes  its  final  assault 
upon  Parsifal,  whom  it  has  failed  to  deceive, 
and  whose  consent  to  have  any  degree  of  fel- 
lowship with  it  it  has  not  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing. 

"Then  Klingsor's  uglyfoi^m  was  o**  the  wall: 
In  his  black  hands  he  swur.g  the  sacred 

spear. 
Which  he  hurled  full  at  Parsifal ; 
But,  miracle  of  miracle^ .  it  stoppcMi 
Above  the  head  of  Parsifal,  ancl  therp 
It  floated  in  the  radiant  air.  a  glory." 

The  doctrine  here  is  that  evil  can  not  liave 
dominion  over  one  without  one's  consent; 
that  all  the  attempts  to  harm  one  who  has  re- 
fused to  have  any  fellowship  with  any  form 
of  cv.  must  fail.  Parsifal  now  uses  the  spear 
by  which  evil  attempted  to  destroy  him  as  an 
instrument  for  the  cure  of  Amfortas,  whose 
sufferings  P(^^a^s  cont^t  with  evil  has  en- 
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abled  him  to  understand,  and  whose  triumph 
over  temptation  has  shown  him  how  the  de- 
liverance from  evil  of  Amfortas  may  be  ac- 
complished. For  Parsifal  rightly  judges 
that  the  same  grace  that  kept  him  from  fall- 
ing will  be  sufficient  to  redeem  one  who  has 
fallen.  The  symbol  of  this  grace  is  the  sus- 
pended spear.  The  grace  of  the  unseen  Qod, 
which  prevented  it  from  wounding  Parsifal, 
will  heal  the  otherwise  incurable  wound  of 
Amfortas ;  the  power  that  protected  Parsifal, 
because  his  heart  refused  to  consent  to  fel- 
lowship evil,  will  redeem   the  fallen    king 


when  he  comes  to  take  Pandfars  attitude  to- 
ward the  evil  to  which  he  consented. 

Oh,  blessed  truth  of  the  suspended  spear  1 
How  it  reminds  one  of  the  uplifted  serpent 
and  of  the  crucified  Savior  of  the  world  I  In 
both  of  these  cases  that  which  was  intended 
as  an  instrument  of  destruction  became  a 
means  of  salvation ! 

With  the  instrument  won  by  overcoming 
temptation,  in  connection  with  the  Holy  GrcUl, 
Parsifal  heals  the  wounds  of  Amfortas  and 
Eundry,  and  is  made  king  in  the  place  of 
Amfortas. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  BVANOSLISTIC  SERMONS 
Preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 


Our  Duty  to  the  Bystander 

Bui  because  of  the  people  that  stand  hy  1  said  it, 
that  they  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me. 
— John  xi.  42. 

I.  **  Jesus  gave  us  a  subiime  example  of  a 
life  of  large  perspective.  We  see  life  at  a 
point,  at  an  angle ;  Jesus  saw  life  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  completeness. **  Our  perspective  is 
narrow,  selfish:  1.  Our  2t>o0  is  selfish ;  that  of 
Jesus  went  out  to  all  the  world.  *'His  love, 
like  sunshine,  feli  with  a  glad  warmth  and 
diffusion  of  light  upon  all  men,  whatever  their 
condition  and  their  degree  of  hostility  to  the 
divine  Father."  2.  Our  «>rrowj  is  selfish ;  that 
of  Jesus  went  out  to  others.  He  said  to  the 
man  who  would  bury  his  father:  "Let  the 
dead  bury  the  dead;  go  thou  and  preach. ** 
**  The  needs  of  the  race  must  always  stand  be- 
fore all  personal  claims  and  even  before  all 
personal  sorrows,  however  sacred."  "And 
the  day  comes  when  Jesus  hangs  upon  the 
cross;  and  surely  if  the  human  soul  might 
claim  its  own  loneliness,  it  is  there;  if  the 
spirit  of  man  might  ask  to  bo  uninterrupted, 
it  is  in  that  final  and  tragic  hour;  and  Jesus 
is  interrupted  by  the  dying  thief,  allows  the 
man  to  interrupt  the  sacred  silence  of  the 
closing  hour  of  the  ebbing  life — Jesus  did 
remember  the  b5'stander." 

II.  We  must  make  this  key-note  of  Christ's 
our  own.  "The  man  who  walks  along  the 
paths  of  his  ordered  life  and  never  remembers 
the  people  that  stand  by  does  not  understand 
the  spirit  of  Jesus."  1.  We  must  remember 
that  the  bystander  exists,  "  Rome  forgot  the 
bystander.  The  Roman  Empire  was,  there- 
fore, an  empire  built  on  slavery,  and  that  was 
the  secret  of  its  corruption  and  of  its  final 


downfall.  Is  there  any  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a  United  States  of  America  and 
Europe— English,  American,  French,  Qer- 
man,  Australian.  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian — 
all  of  one  blood?  They  follow  a  common 
learning,  share  common  institutions;  they 
have  a  common  faith ;  yet  they  are  divided, 
are  suspicious  of  each  other  and  bitterly  hos- 
tile. "  If  we  would  reap  a  better  age  we  must 
remember  that  there  is  always  the  bystander 
to  account  with,  "  that  he  is  a  man  like  our- 
selves; that  he  has  tastes  and  powers  and 
emotions  the  same  as  our  own ;  that  he  Uvea 
and  weeps  and  endures  and  has  great  virtues.* 
2.  We  must  remember  the  bystander's  needs, 
"  The  greater  the  ignorance,  the  bitterer  the 
hostility ;  the  more  intractable  the  bystander 
may  be,  the  greater  need  he  has  of  us.  Where 
there  is  need  there  is  obligation,  and  we  dare 
no  more  to  refuse  to  fulfil  our  obligation  on 
the  grounds  of  personal  antipathy  than  the 
medical  or  surgical  doctor  might  refuse  to 
attend  to  a  man  because  his  clothes  were  not 
satisfactory  or  his  countenance  was  ugly." 
"  There  is  no  more  terrible  picture  in  all  the 
teaching  of  Christ  than  the  picture  of  the 
man  who  forgot  the  bystander.  His  name 
was  Dives  and  the  bystander  was  a  beggar  at 
the  gate  called  Lazarus,  and  Dives  came  out 
of  his  house,  through  prosperous  years,  and 
never  so  much  as  saw  the  beggar  in  his  rags; 
and  the  torture,  the  agony  of  the  punishment 
of  Dives  was  that  in  the  other  world  he  had 
to  remember  what  he  had  forgotten  here — the 
bystander  and  the  claim  of  the  bystander." 
8.  We  are  to  remember  the  possibilities  of 
the  bystander.  Under  the  gray  roofs  of 
Brooklyn,  of  London,  of  New  York,  some- 
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where  among  the  hystanden,  *'are  the  spirit- 
ual captains  of  the  future ;  the  hosts  who  are 
to  fight  the  battle  of  advancing  progress  and 
liberty;  the  martyrs  who  are  to  carry  the 
name  of  Jesus  to  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 
Luther  lay  under  such  a  gray  roof  once,  and 
Livingstone  and  Simon  Peter.  Who  would 
have  thought  of  finding  apostles  in  fishermen  ? 
Only  Jesus.  But  Jesus,  who  had  lain  in  huts 
where  poor  men  lie,  knew  of  the  treasure  in 
the  hut  of  the  poor  man  and  went  straight  to 
the  fisherman's  hut  to  find  apostles.  He  re- 
membered the  possibilities  that  are  in  the  by- 
stander." 

ni.  The  results  justified  Jesus  in  bis  esti- 
mate of  the  bystander.  ''It  was  one  who 
stood  by  who  washed  his  feet  with  tears  and 
who  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head — 
'  a  woman  who  was  a  sinner. '  It  was  one 
who  stood  by,  a  woman,  out  of  whom  he  had 
cast  seven  devils,  who  was  last  at  the  cross 
and  the  first  at  the  sepulchre.  It  was  one 
who  stood  by,  who  looked  at  the  gathering 
darkness  around  the  cross  and  said  what  no 
priest,  what  no  ruler  in  Israel  had  grace  or 
vision  to  say:  'This  is  a  just  God.  This  is 
the  Son  of  God.'  It  was  one  who  stood  by, 
a  robber  and  malefactor,  who  offered  to  Jesus, 
in  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the  fragrance  of 
penitence,  the  frankincense  of  his  love.  Je- 
sus, justified  in  his  estimate  of  the  bystander, 
waits  to  be  justified  in  us.** 


The  Unavoidable  Christ 

Then  earns  Jems,  the  door  being  ehut,  and  stood 
in  the  midet.—John  xx.  26. 

^  Not  only  the  doors  of  the  room  where  the 
diacipleis  met,  but  tlie  doors  of  the  mind,  the 
doors  of  the  reason,  the  doors  of  hope  and 
faith.  Thomas,  the  chief  figure  in  this  pa- 
thetic story,  had  bluntly  rejected  the  thought 
of  Christ's  resurrection.  He  believed  that  he 
bad  seen  the  end  of  Jesus.  Something  of 
Christ  might  have  lived  in  the  thoughts  of 
men  as  the  influence  of  memory  and  impulse. 
Just  as  the  dead  flower  leaves  a  certain  per- 
fume behind  it ;  but  the  flower  of  this  divine 
life  would  bloom  no  more,  and  the  perfume 
of  that  life  would  be  a  diminishing  perfume. 
It  is  so  with  all  dead  men.  When  once  the 
active,  living  presence  is  withdrawn,  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  however  well  beloved, 
^rows  faint  and  fades.  In  spite  of  the  closed 
doors  He  stood  in  the  midst.  Henceforth  He 
was  to  fill  all  things.    He  was  to  take  posses- 


sion of  the  world;  He  was  to  glide  with  the 
softness  and  potency  of  light  into  the  darkest 
hut'  where  poor  men  lay,  into  the  secret 
chamber  of  the  rich  man's  palace,  and  into 
the  secret  shrines  of  the  pagan  temple.  He 
was  the  unavoidable  Christ,  the  Christ  who 
was  to  be  met  everywhere,  fulfilling  His 
great  and  strange  word :  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  to  the  consummation  of  the  age. '  ** 

I.  He  is  unavoidable  in  all  human  life.  **  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  of  us  to  order  our 
lives  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  Christ.  Like 
some  great,  snow -clad  dome  Christ  rises  over 
the  landscape  of  human  life  and  history ;  and 
turn  your  eyes  where  you  will,  in  any  direc- 
tion, you  can  not  escape  His  presence.  £very 
path  leads  to  Him,  for  in  every  path  there  is 
a  cross  that  has  linked  His  life  to  the  general 
life  of  man  at  so  many  points  that,  however 
hostile  or  indifferent  we  may  be  to  Him,  yet 
we  have  to  say,  *  Whither  can  I  flee  from  thy 
spirit? '  He  interweaved  Himself  in  the  very 
fibers  of  human  life.  He  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  think  of  any  salient  aspect  of 
human  life  without  thinking  of  Him.  Where 
life  is,  there  is  Christ.  Where  heroism  is, 
there  is  the  Christ.  Where  the  poor  are,  there 
is  the  divine  Man,  the  divine  poor  Man,  who 
says,  *  Whoso  does  a  kindness  unto  one  of 
these  does  it  unto  me. '  Where  childhood  is, 
there  is  Bethlehem ;  where  sorrow  is,  there  is 
Gethsemane;  where  death  is,  there  is  Cal- 
vary. In  all  that  concerns  our  own  living 
and  our  own  dying,  our  thoughts  are  drawn 
toward  Jesus."  Heine,  dying,  said:  *' At  last 
I  have  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  Un- 
cle Tom.**  He  could  not  escape  Christ. 
Gkorge  Eliot,  reacting  from  Strauss's  *'Life 
of  Jesus,  ^  pictured  Dinah  Morris  preaching 
the  Gospel  on  the  village  green.  Peter, 
when  a  second  time  he  would  play  coward 
and  flee  from  martyrdom  in  Rome,  is  met  as 
he  flees  by  the  vision  of  his  Master: 

'^  Lol  on  the  darkness  broke  a  wandering  ray ; 
A  vision  flashed  along  the  Appian  Way. 
Divinely  on  the  breaking  night  it  shone, 
A  mourning  face,  a  figure  hurrying  on ; 
Tho  haggard  and  disheveled,  frail  and  worn, 
A  King  of  David's  lineage,  crowned  with 

thorn. 
*Lord,  whither  farest?'  Peter,  wondering, 

'  To  Rome, '  said  Christ,  '  to  be  the  Cruci- 
fied."' 

II.  The  unavoidable  Christ  is  yours.  With 
the  young  man  in  the  crowded  city;  the  sin- 
ner who  has  gone  down  the  moral  ladder. 
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rung  by  rung,  lost  to  truth  and  honor. 
"To-morrow  you  will  go  down  into  the  thick 
of  business.  You  will  enter  your  office  or 
your  warehouse,  and  you  will  close  the  door. 
You  will  say :  '  Here,  at  least,  I  am  safe  from 
the  impertinent  interruption  of  babblers  on 
religion.  I  was  a  fool  to  go  to  Plymouth 
Church  last  night.  I  have  got  away,  and  I 
have  shut  the  door,  and  I  can  do  as  I  like 
with  my  own.  If  I  like  to  cheat,  that  is  my 
affair.  If  I  can  drive  a  hard  bargain,  who  is 
to  hinder  me?  If  I  like  to  be  unjust  and  ra- 
pacious and  crowd  the  poor  and  snatch  at 
every  mean  advantage,  who  is  to  know?' 
Even  as  you  speak  the  air  of  the  office  quiv- 
ers and  vibrates  with  a  presence.  Jesus 
comes, '  the  door  being  shut. '  He  makes  you 
think  of  a  very  different  standard  of  conduct 
which  Ho  Himself  practised  and  taught  to 
millions.''  ^'And  you  can  not  avoid  that 
voice,  because  it  is  the  Master  Voice  of  the 
world,  speaking  the  world's  master  truth. 
If  barbarities  have  ceased,  if  a  social  con- 
science has  been  created,  if  the  duty  of  hu- 
manity has  been  recognized,  if  you  yourself, 
sitting  in  that  gallery  to-night,  with  a  good 
coat  on  your  back — ^if  you  are  not  a  slave 
with  the  bloody  lash  cutting  into  your  flesh, 
wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  brutal  master,  I  tell 
you  it  is  because  Christ  has  lived  and  died. 
All  the  Justice  that  is  in  the  world,  all  the 
compassion,  all  the  mercy,  has  all  come  from 
the  2dan  of  Nazareth." 

III.  Why  does  any  man  wish  to  avoid  Him  ? 
1.  Are  we  ashamed  of  Him?  Think  what 
kind  of  men  have  received  Him,  e.g.,  Henry 
Drummond.  ^'Here  was  a  man,  in  the  pink 
of  manly  health  and  strength,  suddenly 
touched  with  a  mysterious  finger,  dying 
month  by  month,  slowly,  terribly,  in  torture. 
During  all  that  crucifixion  Henry  Drummond 
went  through  he  never  lost  his  temper,  never 
lost  his  cheerfulness.  He  kept  his  good  sto- 
ries for  his  friends.  They  went  to  comfort 
him;  he  comforted  them.  I  tell  you  there 
has  been  nothing  on  the  battlefield,  no  hero- 
ism connected  with  war,  so  marvelous  as  the 
heroism  you  get  in  an  instance  like  that ;  and 
all  that  Drummond  was  he  owed  to  Jesus 
Christ.''  2.  Have  we  no  need  of  Him?  With- 
out some  such  ideal  of  life  no  man  can  come 
to  his  best  We  all  need  some  ideal  and  some 
impulse  outside  ourselves  to  keep  us  up  to  our 
best  ideas.  The  greatest  of  all  impulses  that 
ean  uplift  the  life  is  the  sense  of  the  comrade- 
jBhij)  of  Jesus. 


The  Kiniatry  of  a  Might 

The  tame  came  to  Jems  by  night  [that  if,  Ifteth 
demtit]  and  eaid  unto  him,  BMi,  we  know 
that  thou  arta  teacher  come  from  Ood,  for  no 
man  ean  do  theee  miraclee  that  thou  doett  «»- 
cept  Ood  be  with  him.  Jemte  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
except  a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  Ood, — John  iii.  2,  8. 

Three  times  Nicodemus  merges  into  histo- 
ry :  first,  as  an  inquirer  after  truth ;  again,  as 
a  witness;  and,  lastly,  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ.  On  each  occasion  the  phrase  is  re- 
peated: *'He  who  came  to  Jesus  by  night." 
Why  is  it  that  this  peculiar  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  by 
night?  I  think  it  is  because  Nicodemus  had 
a  mind  that  was  dark  with  perplexity  and 
difficulty  on  the  great  problem  of  the  soul 
and  of  religion.  He  came  by  night  because 
there  was  something  in  the  dark  cover  of  the 
night  which  answered  to  the  condition  of  his 
own  soul.  To  some  of  us  it  is  only  when  the 
night  closes  around  us  with  somber  shadows, 
when  the  night  of  some  great  grief  overtakes 
us,  when  the  immense  loneliness  of  the  night 
presses  and  forces  itself  down  upon  us,  that 
we  begin  to  get  face  to  face  with  the  mystery 
of  the  soul. 

I.  Why  does  Nicodemus  come  to  Jesus? 
1.  **  Because  he  had  watched  Jesus,  he  had 
heard  His  words,  and  he  had  perceived  that 
there  was  a  secret  about  Christ  that  he  de- 
sired to  understand."  ** There  is  a  secret  in 
the  world,  the  sublimest  of  all  secrets,  which 
we  call  the  secret  of  Jesus.  Rome  perceived 
it  long  ago.  It  was  not  doctrine  that  con- 
quered Rome ;  it  was  not  preaching  that  came 
into  Rome  and  with  eloquence  stirred  the 
echoes  of  the  city  and  aroused  the  interest  of 
the  people.  Preaching  there  was,  but  there 
was  something  more.  There  grew  up  in  the 
great  pagan  city  a  new  kind  of  men  and  wom- 
en, with  calm  upon  their  brows  and  tranquil- 
lity in  their  eyes ;  and  Rome,  tired  out  with 
pleasure  and  lust,  said :  *  These  people  have  a 
secret;  what  is  it?  We  want  to  know  it.' 
And  twelve  centuries  later  there  arose  a  man, 
called  Francis  of  Assisi,  humble  and  poor,  but 
whose  face  shone  with  the  peace  of  God. 
The  greatest  intellects  of  Europe  sought  the 
door  of  Francis  to  know  what  the  secret  was, 
where  the  peace  came  from.  That  was  what 
Nicodemus  did.  Nicodemus,  walking  in  the 
darkness  of  his  complexity,  said:  'Can  He 
tell  me  what  the  secret  is?  I  also  want  it.' 
That  was  why  he  came  to  Jesus  by  night." 
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3.  Because  this  longing  grew  out  of  a  self- 
dissatisfied  life.  ^'We  have  our  opiates  for 
our  pain,"  our  pride,  pleasure,  ''absorbing 
struggles,"  our  ''ambitions  and  books  and 
music";  but  ''the  pain  is  still  there."  "A 
man  to  whom  life  has  given  the  most  and  best 
sometimes  has  a  moment  when  he  seems  as 
tho  he  is  feeding  upon  ashes.  A  man  who 
builds  himself  the  finest  house  has  a  moment 
when  he  looks  upon  it  with  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent eyes.  It  has  ceased  to  charm  him.  A 
man  who  has  climbed  highest  in  the  social 
scale  has  a  moment  when  he  says:  'Is  it 
worth  while  ?  *  He  knows  something  is  want- 
ing. He  gets  glimpses  of  another  and  higher 
kind  of  life  which  is  not  his.  He  meets  peo- 
ple, it  may  be,  much  poorer  and  much  less 
successful  than  he,  and  yet  they  seem  to 
spread  peace,  perfection,  and  perfume  about 
them  as  they  go.  He  says:  '  Oh,  that  I  could 
be  like  them.  There  is  a  better  kind  of  life, 
and  I  have  not  lived  it.'  Nlcodemus,  that 
experienced  ruler  and  teacher  as  he  was,  knew 
that  he  had  not  found  the  true  secret  of  the 
best  kind  of  life." 

XL  Nioodemus  acted;  he  went  to  Jesus. 
"  It  needed  boldness  for  that  man  to  take  the 
path  that  led  to  the  Qalilean  that  night. 
Where  there  is  a  little  misery  men  will  be 
bold.  The  man  whose  heart  is  really  aching 
for  peace  and  rest  will  not  stop  to  think  about 
what  there  is  thought  of  him,  and  he  must  do 
something.  To  feel,  to  hope,  to  wish — that 
will  not  help  him.  It  is  action  that  saves  us, 
and  so  Nicodemus,  laying  aside  every  weight, 
every  conventionality,  takes  the  dark  road  to 
the  door  of  the  humble  Galilean,  and  his  spir- 
it, as  he  goes,  says,  'What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved? '    He  came  to  Jesus." 

III.  Jesus  taught  him  His  great  secret: 
''Te  must  be  born  again."  1.  That  a  man 
can  be  born  again.  "Marvel  not  at  this." 
"  Even  Luther,  in  one  of  his  despondent  mo- 
ments, said :  '  You  must  take  men  as  they 
are;  you  can  not  change  their  natures.'  If 
that  be  true  there  is  no  hope  for  any  one  of 
us.  There  advances  toward  us  out  of  the 
terrible  shadows  that  gather  around  the  clos- 
ing of  our  life  the  awful  specters  who  say  to 
us,  'Despair  and  die.'  Is  it  true?  Christ 
aays  it  is  not  true.  He  who  came  '  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost '  came  to  change  the  very 
natures  that  seem  to  be  unchangeable.  Yea, 
tho  a  man  be  old,  old  in  habits,  old  in  sin,  he 
can  be  bom  again."  2.  Not  only  can,  but 
musi.    Otherwise  "he  can  not  see  the  king- 


dom."   To  Turner,  the  painter,  some  one 
said,  "  'Mr.  Turner,  I  never  saw  such  sunsets 
as  you  paint';  and  he  replied,  'Don't  you' 
wish  you  could  see  them? '    What  he  meant 
is  quite  clear.    It  is  that  there  is  a  sight  of 
the  soul  as  well  as  a  vision  of  tlie  eye,  and  it 
requires  the  soul  to  see  Christ.     You  will 
never  see   the   sunset  on    the  cross   where 
your  Maker   died,   nor  the  sunrise  on  the 
sepulcher  whenee  He  rose  for  your  justifi- 
cation, till  you  get  the  new  divine  sense  cre- 
ated in  you  by  which  these  things  are  seen." 
8.  The  process  is    spiritual.      Only    Christ 
Himself  can  teach  a  man  the  new  birth,  but 
many  have   illustrated    it — Martin   Luther, 
John   Bunyan,   John    Wesley.      "At   forty 
years  of  age  he  was  hardened  into  a  formalist. 
Our   ways  after   forty  years  are  tolerably 
fixed,  and  this  hide-bound  ritualist  bows  in 
the  meeting-house,  on  the  site  of  which  I  have 
often  preached,  and,  while  a  simple  Moravian 
speaks  of  the  love  of  God,  the  heart  of  Wes- 
ley melts.    He  says :  '  I  believe  that  God  did, 
for  Christ's  sake,  forgive  my  sins,  even  mine.' 
Was  not  that  a  new  birth  ?    Or,  take  a  more 
recent  story.    You  remember  what  Stanley, 
the  great  traveler,  said  about  himself.    In 
substance  he  said  that  when  he  went  to  Afri- 
ca to  find  Livingstone  he  was  the  biggest  athe- 
ist in  London.     He  found  Livingstone,  and 
behind  Livingstone  he  found  Christ     For,  he 
said,  as  he  stood  day  by  day  beside  Living- 
stone in  the  Dark  Continent,  and  saw  the 
simplicity  of  the  man,  the  love  of  the  man, 
and  how  ho  lived  up  to  the  things  he  pro- 
fessed,  he  asked    himself:     'Is    he    crazy? 
What's  the  matter  with  him? '    Until  fiually, 
through  Livingstone,   something   of    Christ 
came  into  the  heart  of  Stanley,  and  he  says, 
'Livingstone  converted    me,   but  he  never 
meant  to. '    And  a  few  months  ago  this  man, 
who  described  himself  as  *  the  biggest  atheist 
in  London, '  died,  saying  to  his  broken-hearted 
wife:  *  Do  not  weep;  we  shall  meet  again.' 
That  from  the  man  who  was  *  tho  biggest 
atheist  in  London' I    Is  not  that  new  birth? " 

Christ  says :  You  may  be  born  again.  And 
His  promise  is  that,  as  many  as  receive  Him 
to  them  shall  He  give  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God,  even  to  those  that  believe  on  His  name. 

"  There  was  another  man  who  went  away 
into  the  night.  Are  you  going  through  the 
night  to  Christ?  Or,  like  Judas,  are  you  go- 
ing away  into  the  night?  It  is  always  dark 
where  Christ  is  not;  it  is  always  light  where 
Christ  is." 
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SUGGESTIVE  OUTLINES 


Three  Shoots  of  Victory 

For  lam  now  ready  to  he  ofered,  and  the  time 
cf  my  departure  u  at  hand.  1  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  1  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith :  HefMtforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  Vie 
Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  hut  unto  all 
them  also  that  love  his  appearing. — 2  Tim. 
iv.  6-8. 

Paul  realized  the  end  as  very  near.  But  he 
had  no  fear,  for  he  had  lived  a  holy  life  and 
done  a  noble  work.  His  last  days  could  be 
shouts  of  victory. 

I.  A  shout  of  victory  over  the  grave.  **  I 
am  now  ready  to  be  offered,"  etc.  (verse  6). 
Natural  to  shrink  from  death.  It  separates 
from  friends,  removes  from  unfinished  tasks, 
brings  us  into  an  untried  world.  Yet  faith 
sustains  the  righteous. 

II.  A  shout  of  victory  over  the  past.  **  I 
have  fought;  ...  I  have  kept  the  faith" 
(verse  7).  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight": 
life  not  purposeless;  a  conflict.  ''I  have 
finished  my  course":  completion  of  an  as- 
signed task.  **  I  have  kept  the  faith  " :  temp- 
tations, opposition,  trials. 

III.  A  shout  of  victory  as  he  gazes  into  the 
future.  **  Henceforth  ...  of  righteousness  " 
(verse  8).  No  fear  that  death  could  hold 
him  (1  Cor.  xv.  26,  56).  Confident  of  life  be- 
yond (1  Cor.  XV.  22). 


Four  Laws  of  Strength 
By  the  Rev.  Willabd  Brown  Thorp. 

Quit  you  like  msn,  he  strong. — 1  Cor.  xvi.  18. 

I.  Depth.— The  iceberg  is  steadied  because 
the  great  mass  of  its  bulk  is  beneath  the  sur- 
face. So  the  life  of  the  strong  man  must  go 
deep.  Underneath  the  surface  lie  the  great 
principles  that  endure,  truth  and  Justice  and 
rectitude  and  the  things  that  make  for  whole- 
some life  and  character.  And  the  man  of 
depth  is  the  man  who  feels  these  things  as 
big  and  vital  realities. 

II.  Steadiness.  —  The  strong  man  is  the 
steady  man,  who  when  the  storm  is  on  holds 
himself  quietly  at  his  post,  keeping  up  his 
courage  and  the  courage  of  others.  The 
weak  man  sees  everything  through  rose 
glasses;  then  he  is  equally  sure  that  all  is 
lost.  Mere  trifles  become  magnified  into  signs 
oi  the  times,  because  they  happen  to  lie  im- 


mediately in  his  field  of  vision.  A  few  men 
standing  firmly  by  well-considered  loyalties, 
not  easily  excited,  with  quiet  confidence  in 
time,  in  human  nature,  and  in  God,  can  ac- 
complish great  things. 

III.  Besponsibility. — An  empty  ship,  be  it 
ever  so  well  built,  can  not  ride  well  in  the 
storm.  And  the  same  is  true  of  a  man  You 
will  never  find  how  much  there  is  in  your  life 
until  it  is  loaded  with  a  task  that  taxes  its 
utmost  capacity. 

IV.  Cooperation. — The  strong  man  for  co- 
operative work  is  the  one  who  instinctively  so 
relates  himself  to  others  that  he  is  continually 
saying,  not  **I"  and  "they,"  but  **we." 

Let  a  man,  then,  strike  deep  until  he  feels 
the  throbbing  of  the  eternal  laws;  let  him 
hold  himself  steady  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  day  as  one  whose  life  is  to  endure 
through  the  eternal  years;  let  him  load  his 
ship  down  with  the  responsibilities  of  life  un- 
til it  acquires  its  full  momentum ;  and  then 
let  him  remember  that  he  is  not  alone ;  that 
his  ship  is  one  of  a  great  squadron,  and  that 
there  is  a  signal  at  the  masthead  of  the  flag- 
ship upon  which  we  must  keep  our  eye  fixed 
that  all  may  move  together. 


Foolish  People  in  the  Bible 

I.  A  Foolish  Mother  (Herodias — ^Mark  vi. 
24).  1.  She  was  foolish  in  that  she  lived  a 
shif ul  life.  2.  In  that  she  was  angry  with  a 
good  man— John  the  Baptist.  8.  In  that  she 
gave  foolish  advice  to  her  daughter. 

n.  A  Foolish  Rich  Man  (The  Rich  Fool- 
Luke  xii.  16-21).  1.  Foolish,  for  he  failed  to 
recognize  the  source  of  his  riches — he  forgot 
God.  2.  He  failed  to  recognize  the  purpose  of 
his  riches — he  thought  it  was  all  for  himself. 
8.  He  failed  to  provide  the  right  kind  of  en- 
joyment for  his  soul:  (a)  How  differently 
God  and  man  estimate  people  I  {h)  The  riches 
worth  having  (verse  21). 

m.  A  Foolish  Real  Estate  Dealer  (Lot- 
Gen,  xiii.  11-18).  Introduction:  Lot,  a  rep- 
resentative man.  1.  What  he  gained  by  his 
bargain:  (a)  Wealth — the  plains  were  well 
watered;  (b)  Reputation — for  shrewdness  in 
getting  the  better  of  Abraham.  2.  What  he 
lost  by  the  bargain :  (a)  Companionship  with 
a  good  man — Abraham ;  {b)  Fellowship  with 
God — God  did  not  come  to  Sodom  as  he  came 
to  Abraham;  (c)  Lost  most  of  his  family— 
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:Kiiigbt  better  have  lost  all ;  (d)  Lost  his  real 

^tate,  too,  for  the  title  not  good. 

IV.  A  Foolish  Voter  (Pilate— Luke  xxiii. 
S4,  35).  1.  Foolish,  for  he  asked  the  crowd 
how  to  vote.  2.  He  voted  for  a  bad  man 
(Barabbas)  and  against  a  good  one  (Christ), 
(a)  Pilate  knew  Barabbas  was  bad.  (b)  Pilate 
knew  and  admitted  that  Christ  was  faultless. 
(e)  Every  man  is  foolish  who  votes  for  a  bad 
man  against  a  good  one.  8.  He  thought  he 
could  place  the  responsibility  of  his  folly 
on  other  people,  (a)  Pilate  not  altogether 
bad.  (b)  The  crowd  had  its  own  responsibility. 
(e)  Pilate  alone  to  blame  for  his  decision 
against  Christ  

God's  Apothecary  Shop 

By  Abthttb  T.  Pibbson,  D.D. 

The  Bible  is  Ctod's  apothecary  shop.  Be- 
hold the  prescriptions  for— 

Care :  *^Be  careful  for  nothing." 

Doubt  (as  to  doctrine):  **If  any  man  will 
ch  his  will/  etc. 

Doubt  (as  to  duty):  *'If  any  man  lack  wis- 
dom, let  him  ask  of  Ctod." 

Fear:  "Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear." 

Oreed :  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Gkxi/  etc. 

Pride:  "Be  clothed  with  humility." 

Lust :  "  Walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not 
fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh." 

SelfiMJineu :  "He  that  loveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it,"  etc. 

Ambition :  "  Seekest  thou  great  things  for 
thyself?    Seek  them  not." 

Anger:  "Let  all  anger  be  put  away  from 
among  you." 

Jleartaehe :  "  He  bindeth  up  the  broken  in 
heart." 

Lonelinets ;  "  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father 
is  with  me." 

Despair :  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 
soul  ?    Hope  thou  in  Qod  1 " 

Guilt :  " I  will.    Be  thou  clean." 

Weakness:  "They  that  wait  on  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength." 

Discouragement :  "  Be  of  good  courage  and 
he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart." 

Impatience:  "Be  ye  kind,  tender-hearted, 
forgiving,"  etc. 

Heartsiekness :  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  al- 
way." 

Appetite:  "I  keep  the  body  under  and 
bring  it  Into  subjection." 

Coldness:  "Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of 
Ck)d." 


The  Song  of  the  Christian 

0  come,  let  us  sing  unto  tlie  Lord.  — Psalm 
xcv.  1. 

I.  The  Christian  life  a  song  of  joy.  Let  us 
sing. 

IL  The  Christian  life  a  choral  song.  "O 
come  " — an  invitation  to  others — "  let  us  sing." 

ni.  The  Christian  life  a  song  to  the  Lord. 
He  is  the  source  of  all  the  harmony  and  l)eau- 
ty  and  abiding  joy  of  the  universe. 


The  Review  and  the  Outlook 

Whence  earnest  tJum  t  and  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 
— Gen.  xvi.  8. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  New  Year  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  meets  the  soul,  to  put  these  two 
questions: 

I.  Whence  Camest  Thout  All  past  life,  all 
past  history  of  man  and  nature,  help  to  an- 
swer. 

n.  Whither  Wilt  TJum  Got  1.  Z<w  and 
desire  determine.  2.  Will  determines.  8. 
Most  of  all,  Qod  determines. 


Christ  with  Us 

Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  u>orld,—M&tt.  xxviii.  20. 

I.  That  He  has  been  with  us  through  the 
past  year  should  excite  us  to  thanks. 

U.  That  He  still  finds  sin  in  our  hearts 
should  lead  us  to  repentance  and  good  works. 

HI.  That  He  is  to  be  with  us  for  the  future 
should  inspire  a  cheerful  faith. 


The  Vine  and  the  Blanches 

1  am  the  true  vine,  etc. — John  xv.  1-8. 

I.  A  Blessed  Relation  (verse  5).  Requires 
both  to  make  the  perfect  vine.  This  relation 
organic. 

n.  A  Worthy  Purpose  ("XiesjimM'*).  The 
vine  can  not  bear  fruit  without  the  branches. 
Our  responsibility  for  giving  to  the  world  the 
fruitage  of  Christ's  life. 

m.  A  Lofty  Motive  ("My  Father  glori- 
fied"). Not  for  the  vine,  nor  the  branch, 
but  the  husbandman,  "That  they  may  see 
your  good  works,"  etc. 

rV.  A  Vital  Condition  ("abide").  The 
unity  of  life.  The  idea  of  self-sufficiency  is 
suicidal.    "  Apart  from  me,  .  .  .  nothing." 

V.  A  Solemn  Warning  ("Cast  forth,"  etc.). 
No  place  in  Gkxi's  economy  for  anything  use- 
less.   Anything  that  is  useless  is  harmfuL 
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The  unfruitful  branch  saps  the  strength  of  the 
vine. 

VI.  A  Faithful  Helper  ("the  husband- 
man"). What  a  beautiful  picture  of  God's 
watchful  interest  and  care!  ^  Cleanseth.^ 
Insects  that  suck  the  life  and  useless  shoots 
that  wast«  energy.  Qod  takes  away  from  us 
only  that  which  is  harmful. 

VII.  A  Blessed  Assurance  ("Ask  what  ye 
will,  .  .  .").  Anything  in  harmony  with  the 
purposed  producing  of  fruit.  All  the 
strength  and  vitality  needed. 


2.  That  Christ  has  nei>er  failed  to  heal  the  sin- 
ner's various  ailments.  8.  That  those  who 
come  to  Jesus  begin  at  once  to  realize  His 
healing  power.  4.  That  all  who  will  neglect 
the  great  Healer  must  perish  forever. 


Touching  the  Savior 
Bt  the  Rev.  Norman  Macdonald. 

And  the  whole  multitude  sought  to  touch  him : 
for  tJiere  went  mrtue  out  of  him,  and  7iealed 
tliem  all. — Luke  vi.  19. 

For  lie  had  one  only  daughter,  about  twelve 
years  of  age. — Luke  viii.  42-46. 

I.  Tlie  Import  of  t7ie  Exercise.  Here  notice : 
1.  The  object  touched:  Jesus,  as  the  Savior 
of  mankind,  who  is  able,  willing,  and  ready 
to  save.  2.  The  persons  interested:  The 
guilt-laden,  the  sin -sick,  the  utterly  helpless, 
the  self-despairing.  8.  The  place  of  meeting : 
Where  Jesus  is.  In  His  ordinances,  with  His 
people,  in  the  furnaces,  etc.  4.  The  mode  of 
contact:  By  faith,  which  sees  His  glory, 
trusts  His  word,  loves  His  person,  obeys  His 
commands.  In  other  words,  makes  us  do  all 
these. 

IL  The  Difficulty  Attending  It.  The  multi- 
tudes are  thronging  us  when  we  make  the  at- 
tempt. 1.  A  multitude  of  slavish  fears,  aris- 
ing from  a  sense  of  guilt.  2.  A  multitude  of 
worldly  cares — anxieties  about  worldly  busi- 
ness, worldly  possessions,  relatives,  etc.  8.  A 
mxiltitude  of  earthly  trials — afflictions,  dis- 
appointments, sorrows,  bereavements.  4.  A 
multitude  of  harassing  doubts — about  our 
spiritual  state,  about  Christ's  willingness  to 
save  us. 

III.  The  Benefit  It  Secures.  Health— spir- 
itual health.  1.  The  import  of  the  blessing: 
Restored  sensibility,  vigor,  beauty,  useful- 
ness, comfort.  2.  The  source  from  which  it 
springs:  The  fulness  of  Christ,  the  Deposi- 
tory of  all  covenant  benefits.  8.  The  means 
of  imparting  it :  The  Gospel,  by  which  faith 
is  wrought  in  the  heart,  exercised,  and  per- 
fected. 4.  The  measure  of  its  realization — 
that  of  our  sanctification,  which  ever  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  our  faith. 

rV.  Learn:  1.  That  all  mere  human  would - 
be  doctors  fail  to  cure  the  malady  of  sin. 


The  Unshnttable  Door 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Aoomb. 

IJiave  set  before  lliee  an  open  door,  and  no  man 
can  shut  it.  —Rev.  iii.  8. 

This  text  primarily  relates  to  a  further 
lease  of  church  life.  It  may  also  be  applied 
to  renewed  opportunities  of  usefulness  in  the 
ministry ;  also  to  any  who  may  have  lapsed 
from  fellowship  with  God  and  His  people. 

I.  The  door  that  no  man  can  shut— of  re- 
newed usefulness.  1.  There  are  doors  which 
may  be  opened  and  closed  by  others— neither 
opened  nor  closed  by  Christ.  2.  There  are 
doors  we  may  open  and  close  ourselves. 
8.  There  are  doors  Christ  may  open  to  others 
and  close  to  us.  4.  There  are  doors  locked 
wide  open  for  u^,  like  park-gates  in  the  day- 
time. 

II.  Why  is  this  door  set  wide  open  for  us  in 
particular?  Why  this  lengthened  life,  these 
renewed  opportunities,  this  restored  relation- 
ship? 1.  To  manifest  His  pardoning  grace 
to  one  who  has  done  despite  to  His  Spirit. 
2.  To  test  the  sincerity  of  the  vows  made  by 
us  during  our  adversity.  8.  To  justify  us, 
perchance,  before  the  Shimeis  who  held  us  in 
scorn.  4.  To  enable  us  to  redeem  our  life  by 
a  nobler  concluding  chapter. 

III.  What  is  to  be  seen  beyond  this  wide- 
open  unshuttable  door?  That  which  every 
true  minister  of  God  delights  to  witness  and 
responds  to.  1.  Young  children  who  long 
for  a  ray  of  sunshiny  recognition.  2.  Toung 
men  and  maidens,  standing,  maybe,  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  8.  Burden-bearers, 
men  and  women  of  care  and  sorrow.  4.  Old 
saints,  pensioners  of  Christ,  waiting  for 
crumbs  of  comfort.  To  all  these  Christ  sends 
His  messengers  with  a  cornucopia  of  mental 
and  moral  consolations. 

IV.  The  gracious  hand  which  opens  this 
unshuttable  door.  1 .  It  is  the  nail-punctured 
hand  of  the  crucified  Redeemer.  2.  The 
hand  which  is  the  agent  of  far-reaching  in- 
telligence. 8.  The  hand  which  has  so  often 
been  the  instrument  of  divine  compassion. 
4.  The  hand  that  grasps  a  scepter,  but  also 
grips  a  sword. 
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By  Watland  Hoyt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 
SnfBdent  Grace 


JAkuabt  1-7. 

And  he  mid  utUo  me,  My  grace  m  iufficient  for 
<A«0.— .2  Oot,  xii.  9. 

St.  Paul,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great 
apostlesliip  to  which  he  had  been  called, 
found  obstacles  in  the  waj.  There  was  al- 
lowed to  be  thrust  into  him  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  like  an  ox -goad  jabbing  into  him, 
wounding  him,  and  preventing  him  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  St.  Paul  prayed  about  it.  At 
length  tliis  answer  came :  for  wise  and  loving 
reason,  **  lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  meas- 
ure," he  must  bear  his  pain  and  hindrance; 
but  his  Lord  also  said,  ''My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee." 

We  front  a  new  year.  We  shall  surely  find 
in  it  various  hindrance  and  obstacle.  But  the 
promise  for  every  believing  soul  for  this  new 
year,  a  promise  which  our  Lord  will  speak  in 
each  new  day  of  it,  is  this  promise  of  a  suffi- 
cient grace. 

I.  The  grace  of  God  shall  be  sufficient  for 
our  tin.  We  shall  sin  in  this  new  year.  But 
what  a  courageous  heart  this  promise  of  suffi- 
cient grace  for  the  new  year  ought  to  give  us, 
when  we  remember  that  for  the  sin  which 
may,  and  doubtless  will,  trip  us  in  the  new 
year,  the  grace  of  the  limitless  atonement  of 
our  Lord  is  sufficient. 

II.  For  our  mittakee.  In  this  new  year  it  is 
quite  certain  we  will  make  mistakes.  It  is 
my  duty  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  them. 
But  with  free  heart  and  glad  I  may  enter  this 
new  year  because  Qod's  grace  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  my  mistakes. 

III.  For  our  triaU.  I  shall  need  trial  in 
this  new  year.  This  is  the  divine  purpose 
for  me — that  I  become  ''conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son."  I  know  well  enough  that 
such  a  rough  block  as  I  am  can  not  be  fash- 
ioned into  that  supreme  image  without  a  great 
amount  of  sculpturing.  But  Glod  is  faithful. 
He  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  tempted  above 
that  I  am  able,  but  will  with  the  temptation 
make  a  way  of  escape,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
bear  it.  "  The  pressure  of  temptation  will  be 
toward  the  door  of  the  escape ;  or,  if  the  way 
of  escape  is  not  disclosed  with  the  temptation, 
it  %oiU  be  SB  soon  as  it  is  needed." 


lY.  For  our  death^-M  this  new  year  holds 
the  day  of  it.  Yea,  tho  I  am  to  walk  through 
that  valley  and  shadow,  I  need  fear  no  evil. 
There  shall  be  sufficient  grace. 


The  Right  Life,  and  How  to  Live  It 

Januart  8-U. 

For  the  grace  of  Ood  t?uU  bringeth  salvation 
haih  appear^  to  aU  men;  teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world  ;  looking  for  that  blessed 
hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
Ood  and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave 
himself  for  us  that  he  migM  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works, — ^Titus 
li.  11-14. 

One  journey  every  one  of  us  must  take, 
every  one  of  us  is  taking,  and  which  no  one  of 
us  can  possibly  take  over  again — the  life  Jour- 
ney. If  we  fail  with  this  one  life  Journey  we 
fall  irretrievably.  Could  we,  in  this  world, 
live  a  dozen  times,  or  thrice,  or  even  twice, 
the  hazard  would  not  be  so  tremendous.  But 
the  shadowing  solemnity  is,  in  this  world 
there  is  but  one  life  journey. 

I.  Our  Scripture  tells  us  that  the  right  life 
must  be  determinedly  negative  toward  some 
things.  It  must  have  a  mighty,  downright, 
steady  "  No  "  to  some  things.  "  Teaching  us 
that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts." 
1.  It  must  have  such  insistent  No  toward 
ungodliness,  the  being,  and  the  being  willing 
to  be,  out  of  relation  with  God.  2.  The  right 
life  must  have  such  strong  No  toward  worldly 
lusts,  i.e.,  unruled  desires.  Man  is  variously 
endowed.  There  are  given  him  a  physical,  a 
mental,  and  a  moral  nature.  Within  each  of 
these  endowments  there  are  forthputtings, 
appetencies.  A  man  is  not  responsible  for 
the  possession  of  these.  God  gave  them. 
There  is  no  appetite,  gratified  as  God  intended 
it  should  be,  which  is  wrong.  But  where  the 
lower  appetencies  are  allowed  to  overrule  the 
higher,  then  worldly  lusts  get  evil  scepter. 
Against  such  unruled  desires,  in  order  to  the 
right  life,  the  most  stringent  No  must  steadily 
be  said. 

IL  The  right  life  can  not  be,  and  be  lived, 
except  the  life  be  strongly  positive.    The  right 
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life  must  not  simply  saj  **  No  " ;  it  must  as  in- 
sistently say  **  Yes. "  It  must  not  only  declare 
it  will  not  do ;  it  must  as  thoroughly  declare 
it  toill  do.  **  Teaching  us  that,  denying  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  toe  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  godly,  in  this  present 
world."  1.  We  should  live  soberly.  That 
means  acknowledging  and  doing  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  self.  I  have  no  right  to  let 
myself  run  out  to  tatters.  I  owe  to  myself 
4  care  of  the  body,  the  mind,  the  moral  nature. 
2.  We  should  live  righteously.  That  means 
acknowledging  and  doing  the  duties  I  owe  to 
ot?iers.  8.  We  should  live  ^<xi^y.  That  means 
acknowledging  and  doing  the  duties  I  owe  to 
Qod.  ''Qod  enters  by  a  private  door  into 
every  individual,"  says  a  great  teacher.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  .that  any  life  be  right 
which  does  not  recognize,  obey  and  love  God. 
4.  But  notice  a  last  clause  of  our  Scripture — 
**  Who  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  re- 
deem." Who  of  us  has  lived  such  a  life  as 
our  Scripture  has  outlined?  Who  does  not, 
therefore,  need  the  forgiveness,  regeneration, 
perpetual  help,  of  the  redeeming  Christ? 


The  Kingdom 

Now  (tft^  that  John  was  put  in  prison,  Jesus 
came  into  Oalilee,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  Qod,  and  saying.  The  time  is 
fulfiUed,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  ; 
repent  ye,  and  believe  tlie  gospel. — Mark  i. 
14,  16. 

I.  In  the  thought  of  Jesus  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  the  supremely  important  matter.  In 
the  brief  record  of  the  Gk)spels  we  fiad  Him 
distinctly  speaking  of  this  kingdom  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twelve  distinct  times. 
Our  Scripture  tells  us  it  was  His  first  mes- 
sage. Of  its  approach,  character,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  one's  personal  realization  of  it.  Je- 
sus is  perpetually  telling.  It  is  the  main 
thing  for  which  He  seeks  similitudes  in  His 
parables. 

n.  The  meaning  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  or 
kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the  prayer  He  taught 
us,  Jesus  Himself  has  given  us  definition. 
^  Thy  kingdom  come  (something  that  comes, 
not  something  to  which  we  go),  thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  (not  in  the  sky)  as  it  is  in  heav- 
en" (the  doing  of  Gkxl's  will;  a  condition  in 
which  Gkxl's  will  is  done).  This,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  this  capital  proclamation  of  our 
Lord's  ministry— the  reign   of  God  in  the 


heart  submitting  to  Him.  To  the  same  effect 
He  gives  a  more  specific  definition,  viz., 
^  Righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

III.  Note  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
kingdom:  1.  ItisspirituoU.  Said  Jesus,  ** My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  2.  Its  realm 
is  the  truth — not  empires,  armies,  external 
forces,  but  the  realm  of  hearts  gladly  accept- 
ing and  loyal  to  the  truth  as  Jesus  taught  it 
Said  Jesus:  ** To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth."  8.  Mark  the 
difference  in  method  between  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  much  of  the  modern  idea  of  reform. 
The  key-word  of  this  last  is  change  of  envi- 
ronment. The  key- word  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gk>d  is  change  of  heart,  regeneration,  the  ad- 
justment of  the  inner  heart  to  the  divine  de- 
mands. 

rV.  Note  the  pervasiveness  and  inclusive- 
ness  of  this  kingdom.  The  apostle  says: 
"Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 
No  deed  of  any  sort,  no  activity  of  any  kind, 
is  to  be  outside  this  kingdom.  The  motive  of 
it  is  to  pervade  everything ;  the  area  of  it  is  to 
include  everything. 

V.  How  may  it  be  entered  or  received? 
Said  Jesus,  ''Repent  ye  and  believe  the  gos- 
pel. "  **  Repent  ye  "  —change  your  mind  as  to 
any  other  chief  end  for  life.  ''Believe  the 
gospel " — the  good  news  that  this  kingdom  is 
accessible  as  the  chief  good ;  open  your  per- 
sonal heart  to  its  incoming  and  influence  by 
the  regenerating  Holy  Spirit.  Until  one  has 
done  this,  whatever  else  he  may  have  gained, 
he  has  missed  the  chief  good — the  conscious- 
ness of  the  reign  of  €lod  in  a  heart  reconciled 
to  God.  

The  Best  Thing  to  Do  With  Oneself 

Jasvaby  22-28. 

I  beseech  you  therrfore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  a^cceptable  unto  God,  which  is 
your  reasonable  service. — Rom.  xii.  1. 

Phillips  Brooks  says:  "No  exhortation  to 
a  good  life  that  does  not  put  behind  it  some 
truth  deep  as  eternity  can  seize  and  hold  the 
conscience." 

There  is  a  popular  decrying  of  tneology. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  says:  "Those  who  take 
for  the  burden  of  their  song,  '  Respect  relig- 
ion, but  despise  theology, '  seem  to  me  Just  as 
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idonal  as  if  a  person  were  to  saj,  '  Admire 
"Ue  trees,  the  plants,  tlie  stars,  the  sun,  the 
snoon,   but  despise  botany  and  despise  as- 
tronomy.'    Theology  is  ordered   principles 
xepresenting  in  the  region  of  the  intellect 
what  religion  ^represents  in  the  heart  and 
life." 

That  **  therefore,  by  the  mercies  of  God,"  in 
our  Scripture,  points  backward  to  the  whole 
mighty  theological  statement  of  the  mercies 
of  God  in  this  majestic  epistle,  which  Cole- 
ridge called  the  profoundest  book  ever  writ- 
ten— the  mercies  of  Gkxi  as  displayed  in  the 
great  truth  of  Justification  by  faith  through 
Jesus  Christ.  And,  also,  this  **  therefore,  by 
the  mercies  of  Gkxi "  points  forward  to  the  sort 
of  practical  living  which  should  issue  from 
the  seeing  and  the  seizing  of  such  illimitable 
mercies. 

I.  In  view  of  such  mercies  St.  Paul  goes 
on  to  tell  us  what  ought  to  be  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  oneself:  This,  that  one  pre- 
sent his  body  to  God,  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable,  a  service  reasonable.    1.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  body  is  the  eye.    Moved  by  God's 
mercies,  as  displayed  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  eye 
is  to  be  presented  in  sacrifice  to  God.    There 
Is  plenty  that  the  eye  may  see  of  evil  and  im- 
purity.   But  the  eye  of  the  body  consecrated 
to  God  will  refuse  to  gaze  gloatingly  on  such 
things.    2.   The  ears.     There  is  plenty  the 
ears  can  hear  of  evil.  -But  the  ears  of  a  body 
consecrated  to  God  will  never  willingly  lend 
themselves  to  the  hearing  of  the  evil.     8.  The 
haTids  are  to  be  presented  in  sacrifice  to  God. 
There  is  abundance  the  hands  may  be  set  to 
wrongly.    But  the  hands  of  the  body  conse- 
crated to  God  will  refuse  to  do  the  wrong. 
Mr.  McKinley  once  said:    ''There  are  some 
things  I  will  not  do  even  for  the  Presidency." 
4.  The  tonffue  is  to  be  presented  in  sacrifice  to 
God.    There  is  a  plenty  of  wrong,  harsh,  pro- 
fane, impure  words  the  tongue  can  speak. 
But  the  tongue  consecrated  to  God  will  refuse 
to  speak  them. 

II.  But  the  body  is  but  the  instrument  of 
the  •aul — the  essential  self.  Consecrate,  then, 
the  soul,  the  essential  self,  to  God  through 
Christ,  and  let  this  consecration  carry  with  it 
the  body — ^this  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
oneself. 

ni.  Notice  some  eharacteristies  of  such  a 
best  use  and  sacrifice  of  the  self,  including  the 
body.  1.  It  is  limng—ihaX  is,  perpetual.  2. 
It  is  holy — that  is,  whole.  8.  It  is  reasonable 
^-soxely  God's  mercies,  as  displayed  in  Jesus 


Christ,  should  reasonably  prompt  to  it.    4.  II 
is  acceptable.    God  will  not  refuse  it. 


The  Revelation  to  Service 

JAHUABT  20-FEBRnABT  4. 

Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  aioay  into  QaU- 

lee,  &c.— Matt.  xxviU.  16-20. 
After  that,  he  was  seen  of  above  fine  hundred 

brethren  at  once  ;  of  whom  the  greater  part 

remain  unto  this  present,  but  some  are  fallen 

asleep. — 1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  this  revelation 
of  the  risen  Lord,  at  the  appointed  mountain 
in  Galilee,  was  not  only  made  to  the  eleven 
disciples  who  had  gathered  there,  but  als^to 
the  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  of  whom 
St.  Paul  speaks,  and  the  greater  part  of  whom 
he  declares  to  be  still  living  when  he  wrote 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (about 
twenty -seven  years  after). 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  company, 
besides  the  eleven  disciples,  was  made  up  of 
the  seventy  evangelists,  Mary  of  Nazareth, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary 
of  Bethany,  Martha  and  Lazarus,  Salome, 
the  woman  of  Jacob's  well,  Peter's  wife's 
mother,  the  centurion  of  Capernaum,  the 
widow  of  Nain,  Jairus  and  his  daughter,  Zac- 
cheus,  and  many  clhers  whom  Jesus  had 
helped  and  healed. 

I.  It  is  a  revelation  to  service  (Matt,  xxviii. 
18-20).  In  their  various  places  and  in  various 
methods  they  were  all  to  serve.  A  test  and 
fruit  of  a  genuine  Christianity  is  always  ser- 
vice. 

II.  Consider  the  method  of  the  service.  1. 
It  is  a  service  of  disdpling.  "  Go  ye  therefore 
and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations  "  (R.  V.). 
Themselves  disciples,  they  were  to  win  others 
to  discipleship.  Any  mother  seeking  to  win 
her  child  to  Jesus,  any  Sunday-school  teach- 
er, member  of  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
friend,  anybody,  anywhere,  seeking  to  disci- 
ple another  to  Jesus,  is  obeying  this  command 
of  service  of  the  risen  Lord,  as  much  as  the 
minister  in  the  pulpit  or  the  missionary  in  a 
foreign  land.  2.  It  is  a  service  of  confession. 
Those  who  have  become  disciples  are  to 
immediately  confess  their  discipleship  in  bap- 
tism. 8.  It  is  a  service  of  further  training, 
"Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  commanded  you."  Christ  always 
supreme;  Christ  the  standard  and  norm  of 
teaching. 
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III.  Consider  the  area  of  this  service.  "  All 
t  he  nations. "  Christianity  id  the  universal  re- 
ligion. It  is  never  to  cease  to  so  declare  itself 
nor  accept  a  lower  place.  Christians  are  to 
consider  themselves  in  the  relation  of  service 
to  ''all  the  nations.*^ 

IV.  Consider  the  encouragement  for  this  ser- 
vice. 1.  **A11  power — authority — is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.**  Celestial 
power— cherubim  and  seraphim, 'principalities 
and  powers  —  these  are  for  His  wielding. 
Terrestrial  power — everything  on  earth,  all 
.sciences  and  civilizations,  are  in  His  grasp. 
2.  It  is  the  encouragement  of  a  pre«0n^.  **And 
lo!  I  am  with  you  all  the  days."  "I  am'* — 
the  presence  is  living.  "With  you" — the 
presence  is  not  a  memory ;  it  is  a  real  com- 
panionship and  ally.  "  All  the  days. "  Forth, 
then,  to  service!        

Topics  for  Prayer  Week 

The  following  is  the  list  of  topics  for  the 
coming  Week  of  Prayer,  as  suggested  by 


the   Evangelical   Alliance   for  the    United 
States: 

Monday,  January  2. — "The  Kingdom  of 
God  on  Earth"  (Matt.  vi.  9,  10;  Mark  i.  14, 
15 ;  MaU.  vii.  21). 

Tuesday.  January  8.—"  The  Visible  Church, 
of  Christ "  (Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  Acteii.  88-41 ;  Rev. 
ii.  23). 

Wednesday,  January  4.— "All  Peoples  and 
Nations"  (Psalms  Ixvii.  8,  4;  Prov.  xiv.  84; 
Psalms  xxxiii.  12). 

Thursday,  January  5. — "Missions — Home 
and  Foreign  "  (Luke  iv.  17-19;  John  xvii.  18; 
Matt,  xxviii.  19). 

Friday,  January  6.—"  The  Family  and  the 
School "  (Gen.  xvii.  3 ;  Psalms  Ixviii.  6,  6 ;  Col. 
i.  16, 17). 

Saturday,  January  7. — "Our  Own  Coun- 
try" (Psalms  cxlvii.  20;  Luke  xii.  48 ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  26;  Rom.  xv.  1;  Mark  xii.  81). 

Sunday,  January  8. —- Sermons :  "The 
Reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace"  (Zech.  ix. 
10). 


SUGGESTIVE  THEMES  AND  TEXTS 


A  Life  Unmeasared  by  Yean.  *"*'  Are  thy  days  as  the 
days  of  man  ?  Are  thy  years  as  man's  days  ?  **— 
Job  z.  5. 

The  SuggestivenesB  and  the  Value  of  Beginning.  ""  This 
month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months : 
It  shall  be  the  tint  month  of  the  year  to  you."— Ezod. 
zU.2. 

A  Prayer  for  an  Unfaithful  Church  at  the  Opening  of 
a  New  Year.  "  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also."— 
Luke  zlU.  8. 

A  Year  Worth  Looking  For.  "The  year  of  my  re- 
deemed is  come."— Isa.  1x111.  4. 

Thoughtful  Considerations  for  the  New  Year.  **  Go  to, 
now,  ye  that  say.  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go 
into  such  a  city  and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy 
and  sell  and  get  gain ;  whereas,  ye  know  not  what 
shall  be  on  Uie  morrow."— James  ill.  13, 14. 

The  Timings  of  God's  Providences.  **Now  the  so- 
journing of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in 
Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  And  it 
come  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  even  the  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass, 
that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the 
land  of  Egypt."— Exod.  xii.  40,  41. 

The  Divine  Law  in  Human  Employment.  **Ye  shall 
not  therefore  oppress  one  another ;  but  Uiou  shalt 
fear  thy  God :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."—  Lev. 
XXV.  17. 

Satanic  Interferences.  "Wherefore  we  would  have 
come  unto  you,  even  I  Paul,  once  and  again ;  but 
Satan  hindered  us."— 1  Thess.  11. 18. 

Prerequisites  of  a  Successful  Ministry.  *'  I  was  made  a 
minister,  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God, 
given  unto  me  by  the  effectual  working  of  his 
power."— Ephes.  lit.  7. 


Jesuf'  Message  about  the  Devil.  **The  enemy  that 
sowed  them  is  the  devil."— Matt.  xili.  88.  The 
Rev.  Charles  O.  Eames,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Creed  and  the  Deed.  "Day  unto  day  utteretti 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  to 
not  heard.  Their  line-  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world."— 
Psalm  xlx.  Z-4.  I.  P.  Coddington,  D.D.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

The  Castaway.  "  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord."— Gen.  iv.  16.  E.  L.  Powell,  D.D., 
Louisville. 

Joseph,  Volunteer  Cndertaker.  "  And  after  this  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  being  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  secretly 
for  fear  of  the  Jews,  besought  Pilate  that  be  might 
take  away  the  body  of  Jesus :  and  Pilate  gave  him 
leave.  He  came  therefore,  and  took  the  body  of 
Jesus."— John  xlx.  38.  The  Rev.  Byron  H.  Staufler, 
Buffalo. 

President  Roosevelt,  the  Champion  of  Arbitration  and 
Peace.  "They  shall  boat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  Into  pruning  hooks ;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more."— Micah  iv.  3.  Frank  M, 
Bristol,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Stone  In  the  Path.  "  Wo  unto  the  world  because  of 
offenses !  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenaea  oome, 
but  wo  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offenae  oometh  I " 
—Matt.  xviU.  7.  David  James  Burrell,  D J>.,  hLJ>^ 
New  York  City. 

The  Coming  Type  of  American.  "  Till  we  all  oome  .... 
unto  a  perfect  man."— Enhes.  iv.  13.  £.  8.  Young, 
D.D.,  Pittsburg. 
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Courage. — The  man  who  is  brave  in  time  of 
iDattle  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies  from  time 
'Immemorial;  but  there  are  other  forms  of 
lira  very  that  call  for  courage  of  a  higher  or- 
^er.  Lieutenant  King  tells  an  incident  of  his 
Philippine  experience  that  might  be  taken  as 
an  illustration. 

During  an  epidemic  of  black  cholera  a  phy- 
sician saw  a  soldier  coming  from  a  quaran- 
tined house.    He  hastened  to  him,  stopped 
bim  where  he  was,  told  him  his  condition — 
that  he  had  the  disease  already  and  that  the 
next  day  he  would  be  unconscious.    lie  bade 
bim  remain  until  help  was  found.     The  con- 
dition was  told  the  nearest  regiment  and  a 
volunteer  was  asked  to  care  for  the  man. 
"You  may  escape,"  said  the  physician,  "but 
you  will  more  likely  die  of  the  disease.    Who 
will  volunteer?  ^    One  man  stepped  out  from 
the  regiment.     **I  will  go,"  said  he.     Now 
this  man  was  named  **  The  Coward  of  the  Reg- 
iment," because  of  his  well-known  fear  of 
physical  danger,  and  he  had  run  from  many 
an  engagement.    But  when  his  heroic  act  was 
Geen,  the  regiment  recognized  his  superior 
€;ourage  in  another  line  than  that  of  battle, 
And  a  simultaneous  shout  of    approbation 
arose.    **  The  Coward  of  the  Regiment "  cared 
for  the  stricken  man,  took  the  disease  himself, 
and  in  three  days  died.     A  $5,000  monument 
was  erected  by  the  members  of  the  regiment 
to  the  "  coward  "  who  could  shame  them  all  in 
heroism. — Contributed  by  i?ie  liev.  W.  E.  Bovey, 
Tratr,  Iowa. 

"  Knock." — The  press  despatches  last  win- 
ter gave  an  account  of  a  pathetic  incident 
which  occurred  in  New  York  State.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  first  severe  cold  snap  of  the  sea- 
son. A  boy  of  five  years  of  age  was  sent  by 
his  parents  on  an  errand  to  a  neighbor's,  not 
far  distant.  Hours  passed,  and  he  failed  to 
return.  In  the  twilight,  and  far  into  the 
darkness  of  night,  they  called  and  searched 
for  him,  but  all  in  vain.  With  the  coming  of 
dawn,  however,  they  found  him,  frozen  to 
death  on  the  neighbor's  porch.  He  had  gone 
to  a  door  which  was  seldom  used,  and,  tho  he 
bad  knocked  and  called  with  all  his  feeble 
strength,  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  him- 
self heard.  At  last  he  had  sunk  into  the  sleep 
of  death,  and  when  discovered  the  tears  of 
despair  were  seen  frozen  on  his  little  face. 


No  one  can  have  an  experience  like  this  in 
seeking  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en. There  are  no  unused  doors  there,  and,  no 
matter  how  feeble  our  knock,  the  promise  is, 
"Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." — 
Contributed  by  the  Bev,  J.  M.  Bramkamp,  New- 
port, Kentucky. 

The  Secret  of  Power.— The  commander  of 
the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  writing  of 
the  icebergs  seen,  says :  "  These  brilliant  blue 
monarchs  seemed  independent  of  their  sur- 
roundings. They  move  about  against  wind 
and  tide,  and  plow  their  way  through  these 
tremendous  ice  fields,  while  ice  blocks  several 
tons  in  weight  rise  up  and  roll  aside  before 
their  glittering  bows.  But,  independent  as 
they  seem,  it  is  the  undercurrent,  an  irresisti- 
ble force,  a  natural  law,  which  forces  these 
giants  onward,  apparently  against  all  natural 
laws." 

The  towering  forms  of  history  seem  to  us 
to  move  independently  of  all  ordinary  restric- 
tions, moldhig  circumstances  and  crushing 
aside  all  obstacles.  But  we  know  that  tlie  in- 
visible currents  of  God's  power  have,  whether 
they  were  conscious  of  it  or  not,  determined 
tho  course  of  events  which  they  seemed  to  di- 
rect. The  deeper  the  life  the  stronger  the 
hold  these  invisible  currents  have  upon  it. — 
Contributed  by  the  Eev.  C.  R.  Eingsley,  Ph.D., 
Weeterleigh,  New  York. 

Failure.— No  one  should  suffer  himself  to  be 
depressed  by  the  memory  of  past  failure. 
Find  the  cause  and  remedy  it.  Turn  defeat 
into  victory.  Henry  Drummond  failed  twice 
to  pass  his  undergraduate  examinations  in  sci- 
ence, and  left  college  without  his  degree. 
A  few  years  later  he  was  elected  to  fill  the 
new  chair  of  natural  science  in  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity.—Ciw^n^M^  by  the  Bev.  Charles  B. 
Kingsley,  Ph.D. 

The  Christ  Life.— Apelles  and  Protogencs 
were  two  great  painters  living  in  Rhodes, 
Apelles  the  more  famous.  One  day  Pro- 
togencs determined  to  paint  a  picture  that 
would  outdo  Apelles.  The  conception  in  his 
mind,  he  worked  away  day  after  day,  until 
his  picture  was  nearly  completed.  While 
putting  on  the  finishing  touches  he  was  called 
away  from  his  studio  for  several  hours. 
While  he  was  gone  his  friend  Apelles  came 
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in.  His  eye  at  once  caught  the  beauty  of  the 
picture.  He  snatched  up  the  brush  and  be- 
gan to  touch  up  the  canvas.  Soon  ho  had  a 
more  beautiful  picture  than  Protogenes  had 
conceived  of.  Then,  hiding  himself,  he 
waited  for  his  friend's  return.  Protogenes, 
on  seeing  his  picture,  started  back  in  amaze- 
ment. Then  he  cried:  ''Apelles  has  been 
here,  for  no  one  could  have  done  this  but 
Apelles." 

So  none  could  paint  on  the  canvas  of  life  as 
Christ  did.  Others  had  tried  to  beautify  the 
world,  but  the  touch  of  Christ  upon  the  life 
of  a  man  or  woman  leads  us  to  exclaim  un- 
hesitatingly:  ^  Jesus  Christ  has  been  here, 
for  no  one  else  could  have  done  this." — Con- 
tributed by  the  Bev,  0,  B,  HiUon,  EUentburg, 
Washington. 

In  Tune. — An  orchestra  is  rehearsing  at  the 
parsonage.  It  is  to  furnish  music  at  a  recep- 
tion in  a  residence  across  the  city.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  instruments  can  be 
tuned  to  the  piano  in  that  home.  I  step  to 
the  phone.  "Hello!  Will  you  please  step 
to  your  piano  and  strike  '  A '  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly ?  "  Soft  and  sweet  the  tone  comes  over 
the  phone.  The  pitch  is  taken  and  the  in- 
struments are  tuned.  When  the  orchestra  ar- 
rives, without  any  delay  they  are  at  once 
ready  to  fill  the  parlora  with  glorious  music 
in  perfect  accord.  So  by  faith  may  our  lives 
be  tuned  with  the  music  of  heaven,  that  when 
we  arrive  we  may  join  at  once  in  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb  without  discord. — Con- 
tributed  by  tlie  Bev,  J,  A.  Burchit,  Virginia, 
Blinois, 

Hjrpocrisy. — ^In  Madagascar,  where  roads 
and  inns  are  practically  unknown,  the  incon- 
venience to  travelera  is  to  some  extent  obvi- 
ated by  the  exceedingly  hospitable  character 
of  the  people.  On  arriving  at  a  village  at  the 
end  of  his  day's  journey,  the  stranger  simply 
chooses  whatappeara  to  be  the  best  **  house  " 
in  the  place,  goes  to  the  door,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  asks  for  food  and  lodging. 
These  are  at  once  granted.  But  there  are 
drawbacks.  The  native  is  good -hearted,  but 
his  ideas  of  hygiene  are,  to  say  the  least, 
primitive ;  and  the  floor  of  his  hut,  tho  cov- 
ered with  grass  mats,  is  ordinarily  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  **  houses " 
of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  saturated  and  caked 
with  the  refuse  of  household  operations. 
When  a  guest  arrives,  these  filthy,  frowsy 
mats  are  not  removed,  but  are  merely  covered 


over  with  a  clean  mat.  It  happened  that 
when  the  Bible  was  being  translated  into 
Malagasy  by  the  missionaries  no  word  could 
be  found  to  render  "  hypocrite  "  or  the  idea  of 
"hypocrisy."  The  translatora  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  people,  and  at  length  an  old 
man  got  up  and  said:  "I  know,  sir;  I  know 
what  hypocrisy  is.  It  is  to  put  a  clean  mat 
over  a  dirty  floor/  "  The  native  word  for  this 
was  found  quite  adequate,  and  indeed  few 
more  striking  or  accurate  illustrations  could 
be  found. — Contributed  by  Bev,  W,  E.  Ash- 
down. 

The  All-Seeing  Eye. — We  find  this  curious 
story  in  Tlie  Chriiiian  Obterver : 

"From  far-away  Ceylon  comes  a  funny 
little  story.  A  tea  planter  who  had  a  glass 
eye  was  desirous  of  ^oing  away  for  a  day, 
shooting  with  a  friend,  but  he  knew  that  as 
soon  as  the  natives  who  were  at  work  on  the 
plantation  heard  that  he  was  gone  they  would 
not  do  a  stroke  of  work.  How  was  he  to  get 
off?  That  was  the  question.  After  much 
thought  an  idea  struck  him.  Going  up  to 
the  men,  he  addressed  them  thus:  *Altho  I 
myself  will  be  absent,  yet  I  shall  leave  one  cf 
my  eyes  to  see  tliat  you  do  your  work. '  And, 
much  to  the  surprise  and  bewilderment  of  the 
natives,  he  took  out  the  glass  eye  and  placed 
it  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  and  left.  For  some 
time  the  men  worked  industriously,  but  at 
last  one  of  them,  seizing  the  tin  in  which  he 
carried  his  food,  approached  the  tree,  and 
gently  placed  it  over  the  eye.  This  done, 
they  all  lay  down  and  slept  sweetly  until 
sunset." 

Not  so  can  the  soul  at  its  tasks  escape  the 
oversight  of  the  Master.  How  greatly  our 
diligence  would  be  increased,  however,  if  we 
were  as  conscious  of  this  oversight  as  were 
these  natives  of  the  fact  that  an  eye  was 
watching  them. 

Transformation.— A  superintendent,  care- 
ful of  his  reputation,  had  charge  of  a  ceme- 
tery noted  for  its  tended  graves  and  floral 
plots.  An  adjoining  lot  was  bought  to  add 
to  the  cemetery,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
transform  it  from  its  wild,  rough  state.  The 
appropriation  allowed  was  not  large,  and  the 
superintendent  had  to  plan  to  put  the  money 
where  it  would  reach  as  far  as  possible  for 
the  object  sought.  There  was  one  ungainly 
rock  which  he  could  not  remove  without  too 
great  expense,  so  he  was  forced  to  leave  it 
exposed  to  all  the  inspection  and  criticism  of 
his  visitora.  A  friend,  noting  his  embarrass- 
ment, offered  to  transform  it,  and  permission 
was  given.    He  cut  steps  up  its  ragged  sides 
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and  at  the  top  scattered  rich  loam  and  planted 
a  vine.  A  trellis  was  erected,  over  which  it 
was  trained  to  climb,  and  beneath  the  shade 
seats  were  placed.  Likewise  he  cut  steps 
down  the  sides  which  led  to  a  chamber  where 
a  bubbling  spring  spouted.  A  silver  dipper 
was  attached  in  easy  reach  to  furnish  drink. 
The  chisels  went  on  and  cut  into  the  solid 
stone  floor  these  words:  "Whosoever  drink- 
eth  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again,  but  who- 
soever drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst." 

Thousands  came,  and  drank  and  read. 
They  went  out  to  mingle  in  the  crowded 
avenues  of  life,  but  the  words  followed  them. 
The  transformed  rock  spoke,  reminding  them 
of  One  who  freely  gave  Himself  as  a  divine 
sacrifice  to  lead  men  to  hope  and  heaven. 

Judgment. — **  Scales  are  now  made  of  such 
nice  adjustment,"  says  the  New  York  EercUd, 
"that  they  will  weigh  the  smallest  hair 
plucked  from  the  eyebrow.** 

"They  are  triumphs  of  mechanism,  and  are 
enclosed  in  class  cases,  as  the  slightest  breath 
of  air  would  impair  their  records.  The  glass 
case  has  a  sliding  door,  and  as  soon  as  the 
weight  is  placed  in  the  balance  the  door  slides 
down.  A  signature  containing  nine  letters 
has  been  weighed  and  proved  to  be  exactlv 
two  milligrammes,  or  one  fifteen th-thousand- 
five- hundredth  part  of  an  ounce  troy.** 

When  our  moral  values  are  weighed  in  the 
divine  balances  it  will  be  by  methods  as  exact 
as  this.  The  king  who  read  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  had  thus  been  weighed  and  was 
found  wanting.  But  we  may  put  over 
against  this  certainty  the  greater  fact  that "  he 
hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins  nor  re- 
warded us  according  to  our  transgressions.** 

Dependence. — ^A  physician  and  a  traveling 
man  were  recently  exploring  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds,  under  Niagara  Falls.  They  had  been 
chaffing  with  the  guide  after  the  manner  of 
"innocents  abroad,**  and  were  careless  of  the 
instructions  to  keep  in  touch  with  him  and 
with  the  guard-rail.  Suddenly  each  found 
himself  apparently  alone  in  the  fearful  gloom, 
with  no  guide  or  guard-rail  within  touch,  and 
no  hope  of  making  his  voice  heard.  On  the 
instant  all  spirit  of  banter  had  gone,  and  in 
its  place  was  an  appalling  sense  of  isolation 
and  helplessness.  Each  felt  his  insignificance 
in  the  midst  of  that  mighty  onrush  of  power, 
and  a  sense  of  being  irresistibly  drawn  toward 
the  plunge  of  the  cataract.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment.    The  guide  was  actually  near,  and 


only  bided  his  time  for  the  needed  lesson  of 
dependence  to  impress  itself. 

What  a  picture  of  the  futility  of  human 
self-confidence  and  of  our  dependence  upon 
Qod  I  He  knows  our  peril,  and  if  He  seems 
to  withdraw  Himself  at  times,  it  is  to  teach 
us  to  realize  that  peril  ourselves,  and  to  avail 
ourselves  of  His  help  against  a  Niagara's 
sweep  of  evil  tendencies. — Contributed  by  the 
Rev.  T.  E,  Cramer,  Littleton,  N,  H, 

The  Blood  of  Christ.— Among  the  folk-lore 
tales  of  the  American  Indians  Mr.  George  A. 
Dorsey  tells  the  following,  found  current 
among  the  Wichatas: 

"When  darkness  came,  Afterbirth -Boy 
again  looked  around  to  see  where  his  father 
had  gone.  He  finally  found  his  trail,  and  he 
followed  it  with  his  eye  until  he  found  the 
place  where  his  lather  had  stopped.  He 
called  liis  brother  and  told  him  to  bring  his 
arrows  and  to  shoot  up  ri^ht  straight  over- 
head. The  boy  brought  his  arrows  and  shot 
one  up  into  the  sky.  Then  he  waited  for  a 
while,  and  finally  saw  a  drop  of  blood  come 
down.  It  was  the  blood  of  their  father. 
When  the  boys  did  not  return,  he  gave  up  all 
hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  and  so  he 
went  up  into  the  sky  and  became  a  star. 
They  knew  that  this  blood  belonged  to  their 
father,  and  in  this  way  they  found  out  where 
he  had  gone.  They  at  once  shot  up  two  ar- 
rows and  then  caught  hold  of  them  and  went 
up  in  the  sky  with  the  arrows.  Now  the  two 
brothers  stand  by  their  father  in  the  sky.** 

It  is  by  the  sign  of  the  blood  that  flowed  on 
Calvary  that  many  souls  have  trusted  to  fol- 
low their  great  Forerunner  to  the  land  beyond 
the  sky.  The  arrows  we  send  thither  are 
named  Faith  and  Hope. 

Rescue. — The  daily  papers  not  long  since 
published  the  following  account  of  a  man 
caught  in  a  morass: 

"  A  mystery,  supposed  to  be  supernatural, 
which  had  disturbed  a  Long  Island  village  for 
three  days  and  nights,  has  b^n  solved  by  a 
tragical  discovery.  Nightly,  soon  after  sun- 
set, the  people  of  Maspeth,  N.  Y.,  heard  cries 
and  groans  proceeding  from  a  swamp  of  oon- 
siderable  extent  near  the  village.  In  the  day- 
time the  noises  of  the  village  drowned  the 
strange  noise,  but  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
people  passing  near  the  swamp  were  fright- 
ened by  them.  Search  was  made  around  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  but  no  sign  of  a  living 

Serson  could  be  seen.  It  was  known  to  be 
angerous  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  for 
the  gases  from  it  are  injurious  to  health,  and 
there  are  stories  of  quicksands  which  would 
swallow  a  horse  or  a  cow.  One  man,  how- 
ever, was  so  distressed  by  the  groans  that  he 
took  his  dog  and  made  a  search.  The  dog 
traced  the  noise  to  an  overhanging  tree.    The 
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man  procured  some  boards  and  went  to  the 
place.  There  he  found  a  man  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  above  ground,  holding  a  branch 
of  the  tree.  He  secured  assistance  and  the 
man  was  drawn  out." 

One  important  part  of  Christian  evangelism 
is  the  immediate  rescue  of  souls  whose 
strength  is  almost  gone  and  who  can  hold  up 
no  longer.  While  we  are  preaching  to  men 
to  be  strong  and  brave,  we  may  be  in  danger 
of  neglecting  those  whose  moral  character  and 
will  power  are  well-nigh  destroyed.  Only 
power  applied  from  without  in  the  most  di- 
rect way  can  save  men  who  are  ready  to  sink 
in  the  world's  morasses  of  evil. 

"  Nearer  to  Thee."— No  one  is  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  or  the  power  of  Jesus 
Christ  so  long  as  he  looks  upon  Him  from  a 
distance.  Rev.  W.  S.  Abemethy,  of  Berwyn, 
111.,  writes  to  us: 

^  Coming  up  the  street  toward  mv  home  I 
saw  mv  little  year-and-a-half-old  bojr  tod- 
dling along  in  front  of  the  house.  His  little 
hand  pointed  in  my  direction  and  I  heard  him 
say,  'ManT  He  had  failed  to  recognize 
me.  I  came  nearer,  and  again  his  hand  was 
outstretched,  but  this  time  he  said  '  Papa.' '' 

Substitution. — In  the  chapel  at  Glenalmond 
School,  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  there  is  a 
marble  slab  with  a  most  stirring  story : 

A  former  pupil,  of  the  name  of  Alexander 
Cumine  Russell,  became  an  officer  in  the  74th 
Highlanders  when  only  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
and  in  connection  with  the  memorable  loss  of 
the  Birkenhead  he  won  for  himself  immortal 
glory.  The  troopship  struck  upon  a  rock; 
the  soldiers  were  formed  in  ranks  upon  the 
deck  to  die;  the  women  and  children  were 
being  saved  in  boats.  Russell  was  ordered 
into  one  of  the  boats  to  command  it,  and  a 
little  way  off  he  watehcd  with  dimmed  eyes 
the  doomed  ship.  When  she  went  down  he 
saw  creatures  of  the  deep  contending  for  his 
beloved  comrades.  Then  he  saw  a  sailor's 
form  rise  close  to  the  boat  and  a  hand  strive 
to  grasp  the  side.  A  woman  in  the  craft 
called  out  in  agony :  **  Save  him  1  Oh,  save 
him,  sir;  he  is  my  husband  1  ^  But  there  was 
no  room  for  another  person,  and  the  boat  was 
laboring  heavily  as  it  was.  Russell  looked  at 
that  woman,  then  at  her  children,  then  at 
those  beseeching  eyes  in  the  deep,  and,  rising 
in  the  stern,  he  plunged  into  the  water  and 
helped  that  sailor  into  what  had  been  his  own 
place.  Then,  amid  a  chorus  of  "God  bless 
jrou  I "  from  every  one  in  the  boat,  the  brave 


young  officer  of  seventeen  turned  to  meet  his 
death. 

Surely  that  slab  must  have  its  weekly  ser- 
mon for  the  Glenalmond  boys,  reminding 
them  of  the  heroism  of  one  of  their  fellows, 
and  suggesting,  perhaps,  the  sacrifice  of  Him 
who  loved  them  and  gave  Himself  for  them. 
— Contributed  by  tlie  Bet.  WiUiam  8.  MuU, 
PerthsJiire,  England. 

Pertinacity.— Holmes  said  that  Motley  told 
him  that  once,  when  he  was  all  worn  out  in 
his  work  on  "The  Duteh  Republic,"  these 
two  lines  braced  him  up  and  helped  him 
through : 

**  Stick  to  your  aim ;  the  mongrel's  hold  will 
slip. 
But    only  crowbara   loose    the    bulldog's 
grip.'' 

Personal  Testimony.— In  The  Evening  Tele- 
gram (PhWadelphia)  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Ely  relates 
how  an  oculist  just  from  college  opened  an 
office  in  the  city  of  London,  without  friends, 
without  money,  and  without  patrons.  He 
became  discouraged,  until  one  day,  going 
down  one  of  the  streets,  he  saw  a  blind  man. 
Looking  into  his  eyes,  he  said:  ** Why  don't 
you  have  your  eyesight  restored  ?**  The 
usual  story  was  told  of  having  tried  many 
physicians  and  spent  all  his  money  without 
avail.  "Come  to  my  office  in  the  morning.'* 
said  the  doctor.  Morning  found  the  blind 
man  in  the  office.  When  an  operation  was 
performed  and  proved  successful,  the  patient 
said:  "I  haven't  got  a  penny  in  the  world. 
I  can't  pay  you."  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  doctor; 
"you  can  pay  me,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to 
do  so.  There  is  just  one  thing  I  want  you  to 
do,  and  it  is  very  easy.  Tell  it ;  tell  every- 
body you  see  that  you  were  blind  and  who 
healed  you." — Contributed  by  the  Bev.  T.  M, 
Fothergill,  Ph.D.,  Simeoe,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Motives  for  Prayer.  —  According  to  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  James  Whiteomb  Riley  is 
fond  of  telling  the  following  story : 

"A  certain  young  mother  was  striving  to 
bring  up  her  small  son  in  a  proper  Christian 
manner.  His  day  ended  with  the  usual  short 
prayer  at  his  mother's  knee  before  going  to 
bed.  One  ni^ht  she  was  called  away  and  re- 
turned to  find  him  snuggled  under  the  warm 
blankets. 

** '  Did  you  say  your  prayers,  dear? '  she 
inquired. 

"  *  Nope,'  was  the  answer. 

"  •  Are  you  not  going  to  say  them? ' 

"  *  I  didn't  say  'em  last  night  nor  to-niffht/ 
said  the  small  heathen,  cheerf  uUy ;  '  an'  then. 
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if  nothin'  happens  to-morrow  night,  I  won't 
say  'em  any  more  at  alL'** 

Tliis  is  a  philosophy  of  prayer  by  no  means 
confined  to  small  boys. 

Clutom. — One  difference  between  the  un- 
progressive  savage  and  the  civilized  man  is 
found  in  their  different  degree  of  bondage  to 
custom.  Tfie  Lamp  gives  this  account  of  the 
Fanti  natives  of  South  Africa: 

**  Every  burden  is  carried  on  the  head.  Set 
them  to  carry  stones  from  a  heap,  and  they 
will  carry  them  one  by  one  on  their  heads! 
walking  to  and  fro,  no  matter  what  the  dis- 
tance. A  contractor  for  some  buildings  at 
Cape  Coast  castle  introduced  wheelbarrows. 
The  Ftotis  rose  to  the  occasion.  They  car- 
ried the  barrows  on  their  heads  1  ^ 

Wealth. — The  vagabond  gentlemen  who 
first  settled  Virginia  sought  only  wealth,  and 
in  their  ignorant  greed  loaded  their  ship  with 
mica  and  iron  pyrites,  only  to  find  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage  that  their  cargo  was  worthless. 
So  men  burden  themselves  with  material  rich- 
es to  the  exclusion  of  moral  and  intellectual 
and  spiritual  wealth,  only  to  find  at  the  end 
of  life's  voyage  that  they  have  a  worthless 
cargo  on  board. — OorUribuUd  by  Bev.  J.  A, 
Burehit,  Virginia,  Illinois, 

Christian  Assurance. — Jacob  A.  Riis,  in  his 
book,  ''The  Making  of  an  American,"  tells 
how  he  came  to  know  that  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can. After  many  years  of  campaigning 
against  the  slums  of  Mulberry  Street,  he  went 
back  to  his  native  Denmark  to  visit  his  aged 
mother.  While  there  he  became  quite  sick. 
His  bed  was  placed  by  a  window  looking  out 
on  the  sea.  While  lying  there  one  day  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  number  of  ships 
that  passed  by,  floating  the  colors  of  their 
respective  nationalities.  But  they  had  no 
special  interest  for  him.  To  quote  his 
words: 

**The  sunshine  and  peaceful  day  bore  no 
message  to  me.  I  lay  there  wearily  picking 
at  the  coverlet,  sick,  discouraged,  and  sore, 
until  all  at*  once  there  sailed  past,  close  in 
shore,  a  ship  flying  at  the  top  the  flag  of  free- 
dom, blown  out  on  the  breeze  till  every  star 
in  it  shone  bright  and  clear.  That  moment  I 
knew  I  Gone  were  illness,  discouragement, 
and  gloom  I  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  shouted, 
laughed,  and  cried  by  turns,  waving  my 
handkerchief  to  the  nag  out  there.  ...  I 
knew  then  that  was  my  flag ;  that  my  chil- 
dren's home  was  my  home  indeed ;  that  I  had 
become  an  American  in  truth.  And  I  thanked 
God,  and,  like  the  man  sick  with  the  palsy, 
arofle  from  my  bed  and  went  home  healed." 


How  may  I  know  I  am  a  child  of  Gkxi?  By 
much  the  same  token.  When  I  hear  the  Gos- 
pel, I  know  it  is  my  Gospel ;  when  I  see  the 
Bible,  I  know  it  is  my  Bible ;  when  Christ  is 
held  up  before  the  world,  I  know  He  is  my 
Chrlat—Cantrilmted  by  the  Bev,  2>,  A,  Russdl, 
Bed  Bluff,  California. 

The  Divine  Contact.— We  find,  in  The  Sci- 
entific American,  an  account  of  a  remarkable 
clock: 

**The  clock  consists  of  a  small  tube,  in 
which  is  placed  a  minute  ouantity  of  radium 
supported  in  an  exhausted  glass  vessel  by  a 
quartz  rod.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  tube, 
which  is  colored  violet  by  the  action  of  the 
radium,  an  electroscope,  formed  of  two  long 
leaves  or  strips  of  silver,  is  attached.  A 
charge  of  electricity  in  which  ther^  are  no 
^-rays  is  transmitted  through  the  activity  of 
the  radium  into  the  leaves,  and  the  latter 
thereby  expand  until  they  touch  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  connected  to  earth  by  wires,  which 
instantly  conduct  the  electric  charge,  and  the 
leaves  fall  together.  This  very  simple  opera- 
tion is  repeated  incessantly  every  two  minutes 
until  the  radium  is  exhausted,  which  in  this 
instance  it  is  computed  will  occupy  thirty 
thousand  years." 

When  the  soul,  drawing  away  from  God, 
touches  the  deeps  of  sin  and  loses  its  power 
through  too  close  contact  with  earth,  if  it  has 
power  left  to  spring  back,  to  come  again  into 
contact  with  God's  life,  through  prayer  or 
otherwise,  it  is  ''electrified  again"  and  its 
power  restored.  The  source  of  power  in 
this  case  is  not  exhausted  through  all  eter- 
nity. 

Gratitude. — In  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Fleisch- 
mann,  the  baker,  who  originated  the  famous 
"  bread  line  "  at  his  New  York  bakery  (all  the 
bread  left  in  the  bakery  at  midnight  of  each 
day  was  given  away  to  any  applying),  a 
writer  in  Pearson '«  Magazine  describes  what 
occurred  in  connection  with  his  funeral : 

"  Simply  as  he  bad  lived  and  surrounded  by 
banks  of  flowers  like  those  he  had  scattered 
along  the  dreary  spots  in  wasted  lives,  his 
body  was  borne  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  fol- 
lowed not  only  by  the  coaches  of  his  friends 
of  fashionable  New  York,  but  by  a  straggling, 
ragged,  unshaven  band  —  the  men  of  the 
Bread  Line.  Altho  the  shoes  of  many  of 
these  were  torn  and  worn  through,  the  tat- 
tered mourners  kept  pace  with  the  cortege  all 
the  way  to  the  cemetery,  where  they  stood 
with  bared  heads  at  the  grave  and  scattered 
upon  the  mound  what  poor  flowers  they  had 
been  able  to  gather." 
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Balance:  The  Fundambntal  Vkritt.  By  Orlando 
J.  Smith.  Cloth,  I21DO,  286  pp.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
A  Go.    Piloe  IL25  net. 

An  acute  but  insufficient  argument  to  show 
that  the  law  of  equivalency  in  nature  has  its 
exact  counterpart  in  the  law  of  moral  com- 
pensation, leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
future  life  is  necessary  to  counterbalance  the 
injustice  of  this  present  world.  There  is 
some  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  **  bal- 
ance," and  the  logic  is  not  at  all  points  com- 
plete; but  the  book  is  ably  composed,  and 
the  appendix  of  comment  and  criticism  by 
men  of  large  repute  adds  greatly  to  its  in- 
terest. 

An  Introduction  to  thk  Bibzje  for  Tkachxrs  of 
Childrbn.  By  Georgia  Louis  Chamberlin.  With 
an  IntroductloD  by  the  editors.  Wm.  R.  Harper 
and  Ernest  D.  Burton.  Cloth,  Iftno,  406  pp.  Uni- 
yeraity  of  Chicago  Press.    Price  $1.00. 

The  books  of  the  Bible  are  treated  in  the 
form  of  lessons,  with  home  work  for  the 
children,  suggestions  to  parents,  and  general 
directions  as  to  teaching.  There  is  added  a 
general  review  of  the  whole,  with  models  for 
a  final  examination  paper  and  an  appendix  of 
reference  books.  The  volume  seems  to  an- 
swer aptly  the  need  of  Sunday -schools  and 
homes  for  systematic  Bible  instruction.  A 
notebook  (price,  10  cents)  and  report-cards  for 
pupils  (20  cents  per  hundred)  go  with  the 
book. 

^  Sexkino  Life  "  and  Other  Sermons.  By  the  Rlgbt 
Bey.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.  Cloth,  12mo,  874  pp. 
£.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.    Price  9iJXi  net. 

This  is  announced  as  the  last  of  the  sermons 
to  be  published  from  this  great  American 
preacher.  It  is  representative  of  every  qual- 
ity that  made  him  great.  As  a  contribution 
to  the  forces  that  make  for  righteousness,  the 
value  of  these  sermons  is  indisputable.  They 
comprise  in  all  twenty-one  discourses.  At 
the  close  of  the  volume  there  is  a  complete 
alphabetical  index  of  the  sermons  of  Phillips 
Brooks  found  in  the  ten  volumes  thus  far 
published. 

Seven  Sorts  of  Suooessful  Sunday  Bvxnino 
Services.  By  the  Bey.  James  L.  Hill,  D.D.  Cloth, 
12mo,  2S4  pp.    E.  B.  Treat  A  Co.    Price  fl.00. 

The  author  is  a  successful  Congregational 
pastor  of  a  large  Massachusetts  church,  into 
whose  hands  came  the  answers  to  a  thousand 


letters  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  The  Christian 
Endeavor  World  interrogating  pastors  upon 
the  Sunday  evening  service.  This  book  has 
been  written  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  and 
information  thus  gleaned.  It  forms  a  nearly 
indispensable  help  to  those  who  are  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  the  Sunday  evening  con- 
gregation. 

The  Reliotous  education  Association.  Proceed- 
ings OF  the  Second  annual  Convention.  cloth« 
octayo,  640  pp.  Published  by  the  Association 
(Chicago).   Price  ^00. 

This  volume  contains  all  the  papers  and 
discussions  of  an  assembly  that  was,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  educators  and  ministers, 
one  of  the  most  important,  both  for  religion 
and  education,  ever  held.  We  regard  the 
book  as  well-nigh  indispensable  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  entertain  the  modern  point  of 
view  on  religious  education. 

The  Suprem act  of  Jesus.  By  Joseph  Henry  Crocker. 
Cloth,  12mo,  186  pp.  American  Unitarian  ^ffffWJa- 
Uon,  Boston.    Pnoe  80  cents  net. 

**  The  true  authority  of  Jesus,  like  all  spir- 
itual influences,  is  not  magisterial  dictation, 
but  personal  inspiration  and  dynamic  disclos- 
ure of  truth. "  **  The  authority  of  Jesus  is  the 
authority  of  a  remarkable  religious  experi- 
ence, in  which  He  laid  hold  of  the  primary 
and  essential  facts  and  laws  of  the  spiritual 
life.** 

These  quotations  give  an  idea  of  the  au- 
thor's point  of  view.  He  has  given  us  a  care- 
ful and  reverent  study. 

A  Treasury  of  Illustration.  By  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Edited  from  his  works  by  John  I.  Howard, 
and  Truman  J.  EUinwood,  with  an  introdoction  by 
N.  D.  Hillis,  D.D.  Cloth,  octavo,  074  pp.  Fleming 
H.  Reyell  Company.    Prloe,  $3.50  net. 

Contains  excerpts  from  the  sermons  and 
other  works  of  Mr.  Beecher,  forming  a  the- 
saurus of  illustrations  to  the  number  of  2,585. 
The  book  is  copiously  indexed. 

The  Silent  Christ.  By  W.  W.  Sidney.  Cloth,  12mo, 
227  pp.  Andrew  Melrose,  London.  Price  Ss.  6d. 
(87  cents). 

Fourteen  studies  of  the  Scripture  passages 
in  which  the  silence  of  Christ  on  different  sub- 
jects is  set  forth,  amounting  on  the  whole  to 
a  very  spiritual  interpretation  of  many  pas- 
sages.   Written  in  a  delightful  style. 


Printed  in  the  United  States. 
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The  artdoles  on  "  Frenzied  Finance  " 
which  Mr.  Lawson  has  been  publishing 
in  Everyhodi^a  Magazine;  the  serial 
(now  issued  in  book  form)  which  Miss 
Tarbell  has  published  in  MeClur^a 
Ma^azinej  entitled  the  ^^  History  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company " ;  the  develop- 
ments that  have  recently  come  to  light 
in  court  proceedings  and  congressional 
inquiries  and  in  other  ways  regarding 
the  "  Ship-Building  Trust,"  the  "  Beef 
Trust/'  railroad  rebates,  and  other  in- 
dustrial methods  of  similar  nature; 
and,  latest  of  all,  the  testimony  taken 
in  the  bankruptcy  examination  of  the 
brokerage  firm  in  New  York,  Munroe 
&  Munroe,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
largest  bank  in  the  city  was  advancing 
funds  on  unsecured  and  unindorsed 
notes,  to  enable  the  concern  to  carry  on 
its  system  of  "  wash  sales  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  fictitious  market  value 
to  certain  mining  stock,  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  '^  unloading "  on  the 
pubUc — all  these  and  other  similar 
revelations  form  a  chapter  in  American 
history  that  is  of  tremendous  conse- 
quence politically  and  sociologically, 
and  that  is  being  treated  at  length  in 
journals  that  pay  special  attention  to 
such  matters.  No  preacher,  of  course, 
can  afford  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
these  revelations.  As  a  citizen  he  is 
interested  in  their  political  and  eco- 


nomic significance,  and  as  a  preacher  he 
is  interested  in  their  ethical  significance, 
which  is  far  from  slight.  Their  real 
importance,  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  methods 
described  indicate  on  a  large  scale  and 
with  dramatic  intensity  methods  that, 
in  a  smaller  and  less  dramatic  way, 
prevail  widely  in  the  business  world. 

The  ethical  problem  is  substantially 
the  same  in  these  great  transactions  as 
that  presented  in  innumerable  petty 
transactions  going  on  to-day  in  the 
cross-road  hamlets  as  well  as  the  great 
financial  centers  of  the  nation.  The 
man  who  sells  a  horse  by  trickery  and 
the  man  who  sells  a  railroad  or  a  steel- 
mill  by  trickery  are  violators  of  the 
same  ethical  code.  The  adjustment  of 
business  methods  and  business  stand- 
ards to  accord  with  the  principles  of 
Christ's  teachings  furnishes  a  problem 
that  the  pastor  of  a  country  parish  finds 
as  near  to  him  as  to  the  preacher  whose 
congregation  includes  the  biggest  cap- 
tains of  industry  and  financiers  of  the 
world.  The  ethical  principle  on  which 
all  legitimate  business  must  be  based 
may  be  very  simply  expressed:  Every 
business  transaction  ought  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties  to  it.  That  is 
not  a  Utopian  ideal,  but  it  is  embodied 
to-day  in  the  most  solid  and  most  pros- 
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perous  conGems  in  the  nation.  It  is  as 
good  business  as  it  is  ethics.  To  make 
it  universally  dominant  is  a  task  that 
the  church  and  society  have  to  achieve. 
The  application  of  that  priaciple  to  the 
myriad  details  of  business  life  is  not  the 
preacher's  business;  but  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  principle  itself  upon  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  parishioners  is 
as  truly  a  part  of  the  preacher's  mis- 
sion as  the  preaching  of  the  Golden 
Bule. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Thomas  W.  Law- 
son  to  Charles  Darwin,  but  there  is 
nothing  fantastic  in  the  logic  that  dis- 
cerns a  close  relation  between  the  theory 
known  as  Darwinism  and  the  ''frenzied 
finance  "  described  so  dramatically  (too 
dramatically  to  carry  entire  conviction) 
by  the  Boston  broker  and  promoter. 
The  relation  is  similar  to  that  indicated 
by  Moncure  D.  Conwayi  in  his  recent 
autobiography,  between  Darwinism  and 
war.     He  says : 

**  Paris,  1900.  How  far  away  appear  the 
years  when  I  wrote  down  my  impressionB  of 
the  funeral  of  Darwin.  I  can  not  discover  in 
history  any  eighteen  years  so  marked  by 
changes  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  world 
as  those  that  have  followed  that  time.  It 
now  looks  to  me  like  the  closing  of  an  epoch, 
ominously  marked  by  graves  of  the  great 
whose  ideals  are  interred  with  them. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  organ  in  Paris 
[L*  Umvers]  which  in  1882  was  denounced  for 
its  brutal  words  on  Darwin,  has  its  revanehs 
in  1900.  On  the  eve  of  the  International 
Peace  Congress,  about  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
X'  Univera  publishes  an  article  that  falls  on 
our  midsummer  like  Arctic  cold.  The  spirit 
of  peace  it  declares  has  fled  the  earth  because 
Darwinism  has  taken  possession  of  it.  The 
pleas  for  peace  have  been  inspired  by  a  faith 
in  the  divine  nature  and  origin  of  men ;  they 
were  aU  seen  as  children  of  one  Father,  and 
war  was  fratricide.  But  now  that  men  are 
seen  as  the  children  of  apes,  what  matters  it 
whether  they  are  slaughtered  or  not! 

**  So  runs  through  its  columns  the  terrible 

article — terrible  by  reason  of  the  passionate 

earaeatneaa  with  which  it  represents  its  day 


of  Judgment  It  is  small  consolation  to  de- 
fend moral  corollaries  of  science  by  saying 
that  where  the  bee  sucks  honey  the  spider 
sucks  poison.  For  to  those  fiUed  with  honor 
by  the  murderous  aggressions  of  strong  na- 
tions on  the  weak  the  proverb  can  only  sug* 
gest  that  the  spider  is  taking  possession  of  the 
world." 

There  is  a  note  of  pessimism  here 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy  what- 
ever; but  there  is  much  force  in  the 
reasoning  that  traces  to  Darwinism,  as 
it  was  developed  (not  by  Darwin)  into 
a  bald  materialistic  phUosophy,  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  release  of 
passions  and  the  elimination  of  self-re- 
straint that  are  so  keenly  deplored. 
Gk>ldwin  Smith  has  somewhere  spoken 
in  warning  tones  of  ^^  fatal  results  to 
the  next  generation  unless  science  can 
construct  something  to  take  the  place 
of  the  failing  religious  conscienoe." 
The  only  answer  that  science  has  been 
able  to  make  to  that  call  has  been  the 
'^survival  of  the  fittest/'  a  doctrine 
which|  in  its  materialistic  form,  apart 
from  the  teachings  of  religion,  is  a 
sanction  of  might  over  right  even  as 
Nietzsche  interpreted  it.  "  Frenzied  Fi- 
nance" is  simply  Nietzschean  philos- 
ophy applied  to  business;  and  Niet- 
zschean philosophy  is  simply  Materialis- 
tic Evolution  carried  to  its  logical  end. 
Why  should  a  man  not  organize  a  cor- 
poration that  will  swallow  up  other  cor- 
porations by  unfair  means;  why  should 
a  big  operator  not  set  all  sorts  of  traps 
for  smaller  operators;  why  should  the 
seekera  after  public  franchises  not  bribe 
legislators  and  buy  newspapers  and  gov- 
ernors when  they  can  if  there  is  nothing 
spiritual  in  man  and  nothing  but  a 
^^  survival  of  the  fittest "  in  his  destiny? 

Jack  London,  the  novelist,  has  just 
given  us,  in  "  The  Sea  Wolf,''  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man  who  is  materialism  incar- 
nate. Wolf  Larsen  has  read  Darwin 
and  his  interpreters,  and  the  material- 
istic side  of  the  evolutionary  philoao- 
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phy  is  all  that  he  has  grasped.  He 
translates  it  into  action,  lives  it  lit- 
erally,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have 
one  of  the  most  notable  monsters  of 
literatore.  Here  is  his  way  of  patting 
it: 

*"!  belioTe  that  life  Is  a  mess.  It  is  like 
yeast,  a  f ermeiit,  a  thing  that  moves  and  may 
move  for  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  year,  or  a  him- 
died  years,  but  that  in  the  end  will  cease  to 
move.  The  big  eat  the  little  that  they  may 
continue  to  move,  the  strongest  the  weak  that 
they  may  retain  their  strength.  The  lucky 
eat  the  most  and  move  the  longest,  that  is  aU. 
.  .  .  UfeT  Bahl  It  has  no  value.  Of 
cheap  things  it  is  the  cheapest.  Bveiy where 
It  goes  begging.  Nature  spills  it  out  with  a 
lavish  hand.  Where  there  is  room  for  one 
Ufe,  she  sows  a  thousand  lives,  and  it's  life 
eat  life  till  the  strongest  and  most  piggish 
Ufe  is  left." 

There  is  Darwinism  translated  into  a 
materialistio  working  creed.  Applied 
to  politics,  it  results  in  iniquitous  com- 
bines and  bosses  and  rings.  Applied 
to  business  it  results  in  all  sorts  of  cor- 
porate and  individual  jobbery.  Ap- 
plied to  life  in  general  it  means  an  irre- 
sistible drift  backward  toward  the  sort 
of  society  the  cave-men  must  have  had. 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  an 
address  on  ^'  Trusts,''  to  the  students  of 
Brown  University,  appealed  to  this  law 
of  Natural  Selection  to  defend  the 
growth  of  great  industrial  aggregations. 
He  said: 

^'The  American  Beauty  rose  can  be  pro- 
duced in  its  splendor  and  fragrance  only  by 
sacrificing  the  early  buds  which  grow  up 
around  it" 

The  statement  is  undeniably  true, 
just  as  Darwin's  scientific  data  were  in 
most  cases  correct.  But  the  application 
of  the  data,  the  philosophy  evolved  and 
by  which  the  daily  conduct  of  many 
men  is  being  ordered,  has  assumed  dan- 
gerous aspects  that  gravely  threaten 
society.  

With  the  death  of  Professor  Phelps, 


of  Andover,  and  Dr.  B.  S.  Storrs,  of 
Brooklyn,  the  last  of  the  great  teachers 
of  sacred  rhetoric  and  the  last  of  the 
great  rhetoricians  of  the  American  pul- 
pit passed  away.  The  moral  that 
might  be  drawn  from  their  deaths  and 
the  waning  of  their  type  can  be  reen- 
forced  now  by  some  recent  utterances 
made  by  Canon  Welldon,  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  by  Bev.  Dr.  Gunsau- 
lus,  of  Chicago,  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  direct,  conversational, 
matter-of-fact  style  of  pulpit  eloquence 
for  the  type  which  once  was  so  popular 
and  considered  so  superior  to  all  others. 
The  Corinthian  has  succumbed  to  the 
Doric  on  the  platform  where  political 
issues  are  discussed,  before  the  courts 
where  life  and  reputation  hang  in  the 
balance,  and  in  the  pulpit  where  spirit- 
ual truths  are  wont  to  find  expression. 
The  change  is  partially  due  to  the  de- 
mand for  reality,  partially  to  a  higher 
valuation  of  time  and  strict  use  of  it  for 
informational  and  inspirational  ends, 
and  also  to  the  popular  impression  that 
the  scientific  method  and  the  scientific 
aim  discount  all  soaring  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  all  use  of  the  more  elaborate 
homiletical  art.  Beferring  to  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  popular  taste,  as  it  affects 
pulpit  style,  Canon  Welldon  says : 

''It  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
sermons  that  the  public  taste  has  undergone  a 
change.  If  I  may  specify  four  celebrated 
preachers  of  the  Church  of  England — ^Bishop 
Andrewes,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  Dr.  South, 
and  Bishop  Butler — it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
is  not  one  of  them  whose  sermons  would  be 
appreciated  or  perhaps  tolerated  at  the  pres- 
ent day.** 

For  "  rhetoric  as  rhetoric  "  the  mod- 
em world  has  little  patience.  Neverthe- 
less, both  in  oratory  and  in  preaching 
there  should  be  a  higher  valuation  than 
there  now  is  on  an  adorned  or  even 
ornate  style.  It  is  legitimate  to  put 
matter  above  form,  but  it  is  folly  to 
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reject  the  more  involved  forms  of  speech 
and  declare  them  obsolete.  There  are 
occasions  to  which  the  architectonic 
form  of  eloquence,  of  which  Dr.  Storrs 
was  master,  is  admirably  suited.  There 
are  thousands  of  people  in  the  pews  to- 
day with  imaginative  minds  and  beauty- 
loving  souls  who  are  starving  on  coldly 
rationalistic  and  realistic  homiletical 
methods.  There  are  still  laymen  who 
like  to  be  charmed  as  well  as  informed, 
who  aspire  to  soar  as  well  as  walk. 
Formerly,  with  family  devotions  com- 
mon in  the  home,  the  imaginations  of 
Christians  were  fed  on  the  imagery  of 
the  Bible;  but  with  such  ignorance  of 
the  Bible  as  is  now  revealed  even 
among  the  youth  of  our  colleges,  it  be- 
comes all  the  more  imperative  that  the 
preacher  should  have  an  imagination 
and  a  literary  style,  if  our  religion  is 
not  to  become  like  unto  logic,  and  our 
spiritual  terminology  as  prosaic  as  that 
of  arithmetic.  In  our  opinion,  the  ser- 
mon has  already  made,  here  in  the  East- 
em  States  at  least,  too  many  concessions 
to  the  essay  and  the  editorial  in  the 
matter  of  literary  form.  The  sermon 
has,  in  fact,  in  many  pulpits,  almost 
lost  its  distinctive  literary  character. 
Sermonic  style  changes,  of  necessity, 
from  generation  to  generation,  just  as 
the  style  of  the  novel,  the  poem,  the 
history,  the  oration,  changes;  but  every 
artist  knows  that  artistic  form  must  be 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  ma- 
terial in  which  he  works  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  his  appeal  to 
the  mind  and  soul  are  to  be  made. 
The  mural  painter  and  the  painter  of 
miniatures  can  not  paint  alike  without 
a  violation  of  the  rules  of  pictorial  art. 
The  sermon  and  the  essay  or  the  sermon 
and  the  editorial  can  not  be  couched  in 
the  same  form  without  loss  of  power. 


Thb  financial  condition  of  the  Vati- 
can appears  to  be  very  far  from  reassur- 
'~^  to  its  friends.     Rumon  of  embar- 


rassment due  to  scarcity  of  funds  have 
been  trickling  through  the  press  ever 
since  the  election  of  the  new  Pope. 
According  to  the  Rome  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune^  the  expenses 
of  the  Vatican  when  Pius  X  assumed 
the  papal  crown  were  $100,000  a 
month,  and  the  assured  income  just 
about  one-half  that.  Cardinal  Maochi, 
who  announced  the  election  of  the  new 
Pope,  should  have  received  for  perform- 
ing that  function,  according  to  custom, 
a  bounty  equivalent  to  $12,000.  The 
check  given  him  was  indeed  for  that 
amount,  but  he  had  to  wait  six  months 
before  cashing  it.  The  losses  in  the 
administration  of  the  Peter^s  Penoe 
prior  to  the  death  of  Leo  XIII  are  said 
to  have  been  very  large.  As  the  Vati- 
can refuses  to  recognize  Italian  courts, 
and  is  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  the 
public  into  its  confidence  in  regard  to 
administrative  matters,  no  official  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  these  losses 
has  been  given  out;  but  the  Tribune 
correspondent  speaks  positively  as  to 
the  sudden  retirement  of  a  head  clerk 
in  the  cash  department  of  the  Propa> 
ganda  Fide  with  a  sum  of  $80,000.  A 
very  much  larger  loss,  we  are  told,  re- 
sulted from  unwise  speculations  with 
the  funds  that  the  committee  of  cardi- 
nals holding  them  in  trust  engaged  in. 
In  consequence  the  Vatican  is  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  various  economies. 
It  has  a  pressing  need  for  about  $12,- 
000,000,  and  is  looking  hopefully  to  the 
United  States  for  the  larger  part  of  this 
sum. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  a 
church  with  such  a  world-wide  constit- 
uency to  raise  an  amount  of  this  size; 
but  the  Vatican,  on  its  administrative 
side,  does  not  seem  to  excite  unlimited 
confidence  and  respect,  even  of  those 
who  believe  in  its  infallibility  on  the 
spiritual  side.  It  is  still  maintaining 
its  quarrel  with  the  Italian  Govern- 
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meat.  Its  break  with  France  is  even 
more  serious.  The  contest  in  Hungary 
is  developing  rapidly.  The  work  of 
the  friars  in  tiie  Philippines  and  Cuba, 
moreover,  has  not  increased  the  con- 
fidence with  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
church  in  temporal  matters  is  regarded 
in  America,  where  that  work  has  be- 
come pretty  widely  known ;  and,  more- 
over, American  Catholics  ai*e  haviag 
some  troubles  of  their  own,  owing  to 
embarrassing  losses  in  connection  with 
the  new  university  in  Washington  and 
the  defection  from  the  Boman  Catholic 
faith  of  Miss  Caldwell,  the  founder  of 
that  university.  We  have  no  desire  to 
gloat  over  the  troubles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  or  of  the  Vatican,  but 
the  contrast  between  the  weakness  of 
its  administrative  abib'ties  and  the  un- 
limited claims  which  it  makes  of  tempo- 
ral and  educational  as  well  as  spiritual 
powers  is  so  glaring  that  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  unfavorable  effects  upon 
Vatican  receipts.  What  a  blessed  day 
would  dawn  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
world  if  only  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  could  make  up  its  mind,  once 
for  all,  to  confine  its  activities  to  the 
spiritual  work  for  which  the  church 
was  designed  by  its  Founder,  and  to 
give  up  forever  all  its  assumed  right  to 
dictate  in  matters  political,  social,  and 
scientific !  But  such  a  possibility  seems 
to  g^w  more  remote,  instead  of  less  so, 
as  the  years  pass.  There  are  those  who 
look  with  some  hope  to  see  American 
Catholicism  in  the  future  shake  the 
ancient  church  loose  from  its  medieval- 
ism; but  that  means  not  a  change  of 
garments  but  a  change  of  body. 


It  is  not  in  France  alone  that  a  na- 
tional crisis  seems  to  be  imminent  by 
reason  of  the  political  activity  of  the 
clericals.  "  The  clericals  sit  in  triumph 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Magyar  parlia- 
ment! "  With  these  words  a  looker-on 
in  Budapest  pointed  a  few  days  ago  to 


a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  had 
climbed  up  the  heap  of  kindling  wood 
to  which  the  riotous  Hungarian  deputies 
had  just  reduced  their  parliamentary 
furniture.  In  cassock  and  sash  the 
priest  was  photographed  as  he  sat  be- 
tween the  legs  of  Premier  Tisza's  up- 
turned chair,  ''the  symbol,"  as  the 
clericals  deem  it,  filling  them  with  in- 
telligible encouragement.  For  the  cleric- 
als of  Hungary  look  upon  Tisza  much 
as  their  brethren  in  France  look  upon 
M.  Combes.  Tisza  is  the  Calvinist 
premier  of  a  nation  which  is,  statis- 
tically, more  than  half  Roman  Catholic. 
His  father,  the  great  Koloman  Tisza — 
Hungary's  veteran  statesman,  not  three 
years  dead — ^bequeathed  a  heritage  of 
anticlericalism  to  his  son.  Kot  only 
was  the  father  a  foremost  member  of 
the  Calvinist  Church,  of  which,  for 
thirty  of  its  trying  years  he  acted  al- 
most as  the  guardian,  but  he  fought 
clericalism  itself  with  a  vigor  that  won 
the  tribute  of  a  bitter  ultramontane 
hostility.  The  son,  Count  Stephen 
Tisza,  now  has  to  contend,  among  other 
obstacles,  against  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence, which  is  always  potent  with  a 
pious  monarch  like  Francis  Joseph, 
Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary. 
If  Tisza  does  finally  succumb  to  the 
forces  now  in  the  field  against  him 
(parliament  has  been  dissolved  and  an 
appeal  taken  to  the  voters),  clericalism 
will  have  won  quite  a  triumph.  Ob- 
struction— "  mechanical ''  and  "  tech- 
nical," to  use  the  parliamentary  jargon 
of  Budapest — is  the  seventh  heaven 
of  Hungarian  clericals.  In  dealing 
with  it,  the  Premier  has  not  shown 
quite  his  father's  capacity.  Count 
Tisza  (he  inherits  his  title  from  an  un- 
cle and  not  from  the  great  Koloman)  is 
a  brave  and  upright  man  of  forty-three; 
but  his  name,  it  must  be  conceded,  is 
more  distinguished  than  his  career. 
After  completing  a  course  at  the  uni- 
versity in  Budapest^  he  studied  at  Hei* 
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delberg  and  Berlin,  and,  when  quite 
yoongy  entered  a  govemment  depart- 
ment. In  due  time  he  was  made  a 
deputy.  He  did  not  become  a  national 
figure  in  the  land  of  his  fathers  until  a 
financial  institution  with  which  he  was 
prominently  identified  came  to  grief 
through  dealing  in  Boumanian  petro- 
leum. No  one  questioned  his  integ- 
rity, but  the  losses  entailed  upon  many 
were  heavy,  and  Hungarian  clericals 
are  very  sorry  for  these  unfortunates ;  at 
any  rate,  they  often  say  so  at  Budapest. 

The  failure  of  the  clericals  to  induce 
Francis  Joseph  to  abandon  Tisza  is  one 
of  the  puzzles  of  Austro-Hungarian 
politics.  If  Tisza  be  driven  from 
power  or  fail  to  carry  the  impending 
elections,  the  clerical  independents  (led 
by  Szederkenyi  and  Ugron),  the  cleric- 
al popular  party  (led  by  Count  Aladar 
Zichy  and  Stephen  Bakovsky),  and  the 
clerical  wing  of  the  Kossuthist  party 
might  receive  recognition  in  a  new  min- 
istry. It  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  their  liberal  foes  from  power 
that  these  clerical  elements  have  com- 
bined  with  the  "independence^'  party 
and  even  with  some  of  the  radicals,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  followers  of  that 
Baron  Banffy  who  won  a  victory  over 
the  papal  nuncio  within  recent  years. 

The  leader  of  this  heterogeneous  op- 
position of  the  hour  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
conservative  aristocrat.  Count  Apponyi. 
His  suspected  clerical  leanings  have  not 
wholly  commended  him  to  a  nation 
which,  notwithstanding  its  preponder- 
ance of  Roman  Catholics,  has  long 
been  consistently  anticlerical  politically. 
Hence,  possibly,  Franz  Kossuth,  son 
of  the  great  Kossuth — a  contemporary 
Magyar  statesman  is  apt  to  be  the  son 
of  a  man  greater  than  himself — is  nomi- 
nally at  the  head  of  the  movement  to 
overthrow  Tisza  and,  with  Tisza,  "  Tis- 
za's  ^illotinCi"  or  new  rules  of  parlia- 


mentary procedure,  "jammed  through'' 
last  November.  The  clericals  of  Hun- 
gary are  following  very  much  the 
policy  which  has  made  them  so  power- 
ful in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  mon- 
archy. Their  tactics  were  revealed  some 
months  ago,  when,  by  a  truce  among  aU 
parties,  the  army  crisis  was  tided  over 
for  the  time.  Members  shook  hands 
and  embraced  with  the  fervor  of  patriots 
during  the  French  Revolution.  But  the 
clericals  held  somewhat  aloof,  declining 
to  embrace  or  be  embraced.  The  indig- 
nation of  one  leader  of  the  Kossuthists 
thereupon  overcame  his  discretion.  He 
revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  the  clerical 
party  which  had  been  inciting  his  own 
to  obstruction. 


Thb  statement  made  in  our  pages  last 
month,  that  about  six  hundred  conver- 
sions resulted  from  the  meetings  held 
by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson  in  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  was  a  mistake,  the 
result  of  a  misunderstanding  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hillis,  pastor 
of  the  church.     Dr.  Hillis  writes  us : 

**  Permit  me  to  correct  one  statement  re- 
garding the  DawBon  meetings  in  Plymouth 
Church.  During  the  addresses  in  Brooklyn 
and  in  many  other  cities  Mr.  Dawson  told  the 
story  of  the  great  awakening  in  the  Highbury 
Quadrant  Church,  London.  This  mission 
was  conducted  by  Gypsey  Smith,  and  some 
six  hundred  cards  were  given  in  by  people 
who  said  that  they  had  entered  upon  the 
Christian  life.  When  you  say  that  about  six 
hundred  converts  resulted  from  the  meetings 
in  Plymouth  Church,  you  doubtless  meant  to 
say  that  this  was  true  of  the  Highbury  Quad- 
rant Mission  in  Dr.  Dawson's  church  In  Lon- 
don. No  cards  were  used  in  the  meetings  in 
Plymouth  Church,  no  list  of  names  was  kept, 
no  count  was  made,  and  I  have  never  made 
any  statement  regarding  the  results  of  the 
meetings  in  Plymouth  Church.  There  were 
no  large  results  in  the  way  of  conversions,  for 
the  reason  that  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
interest  of  Christian  workers,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  heads  of  families,  and  those  who 
were  already  professing  Chilstiaiis," 
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What    is    the    secret    of    Japan's 
strength?    Whence  the  hidden  reser- 
voirs of  her  power  that  astonishes  the 
world?    Behind  fleets,   armies,  diplo- 
macy, and  the  success  in  battle  that  have 
given  the  twentieth  centary  a  fresh  sur- 
pria^j  what  is  the  soal  of  this  Far  East? 
^e  nations   ask:   ''Upon  what  meat 
^oth  this  our  CsBsar  feed,  that  he  has 
£^wn     so     great?      Age,    thou    art 
shamed!"      Indeed,  Occidental  vanity 
^     sorely    hurt.       Sham    Christianity 
^ix^aus.     To  those  who  talk  about ''  fifty 
^^ajs  ago,**  seeing  only  the  outside  of 
.  ^^derella's  transformation,  Japan  mil- 
'^^^iit  and  "  civilized  "  is  a  "  puzzle." 

3t  is  not  only  the  inquiring  wise  man 
^^nt  searches  history  and  his  own  heart, 
^^^t  the  wise  woman  also,  who  would 
^^ow.     The  white  lady  from  London, 
^^lio,  as  British  minister's  wife,  talked 
5^^^ten  with  the  Mikado  and  lived  long 
^^^  the  land,  tells  of  this  island  people 
^^d  "  of  their  hidden  strengths  and  dig- 
nities of  power  never  flaunted  before 
till  e  eyes  of  the  world. "     One  who  f  orty- 
t;hree  years  ago  first  looked  upon  Jap- 
anese gentlemen,  first  of  all  was  struck 
with  their  hard  finish  of  culture  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  gentle    life   about 
them.     After  thirty-seven  years'  close- 
ness of  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese, 
he  has  never  lost  his  reverence  for  the 
Nipponese  as  men  brave  in  heart,  re- 
sourceful in  brain,  and  diligent  with 
hand.     Those  who  know  the  Japanese 
longest  and  best — not  from  the  view- 
point of  the  alien,  armored  in  preju- 
dices, but  as  a  familiar  in  their  mental 
home— honor  them  most  highly,  wel- 
come them  in  brotherhood,  and  long  to 
help,  yes,  even  to  lead  them  to  the  Lord 
and  Master  and  Brother  of  us  all,  to 
whom,  in  essential  faith,  their  own  ex- 
emplars in  righteoasnesa  have  looked. 


Yes,  there's  a  reason  for  the  rock-like 
strength  of  the  nobler  mind  of  Japan, 
and  for  that  long  voyage  into  unknown 
seas — virtually  planned  by  far-seeing 
pilots  a  hundred  years  before  Commo- 
dore Perry  was  bom.  These  nursing 
fathers  of  the  Japanese  nation  of  to- 
day, without  having  heard  it,  followed 
the  advice  which  that  magnificent  sailor 
so  often  gave  his  officers  and  men: 
''Take  on  board  provisions  to  sustain 
the  mind. "  Honored  to-day  within  the 
hearts  of  grateful  pupils,  in  noble  lit- 
erary monuments  of  commentary,  and 
in  editions  of  their  original  writings 
(that  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  English) 
are  the  names  of  those  providers  of  the 
Caesar's  meat  for  the  struggle  with 
Russia.  The  Japanese  leaders  possess 
and  have  long  had  a  philosophy,  su- 
premely potent  in  the  making  of  the 
new  Japan.  In  diplomacy  it  has  tri- 
umphed, and  in  war  it  has  knocked 
some  of  the  conceit  out  of  both  the 
"yellow"  and  the  "white "  man.  Re- 
ligion in  Nippon  may  have  held  the 
common  man,  who  does  not  think  but 
feels,  responds  not  to  the  new  ideas  but 
the  old  inheritances  and  emotions ;  but 
it  is  thought,  self-discipline,  obedience 
to  the  vision,  that  has  made  the  leaders. 
If  it  was  a  combination  of  fifty-five 
men,  of  the  average  age  of  thirty,  that 
in  1868  tumbled  tycoonism  and  feudal- 
ism into  their  graves,  gave  the  Mikado 
a  new  throne,  and  commanded  "  About 
face  "  to  a  whole  nation,  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  were 
of  one  school  of  philosophy.  It  is  fur- 
thermore true  that  of  those  who  are 
at  the  Emperor's  right  hand  to-day, 
whether  for  war's  field  or  cabinet's 
council,  the  overwhelming  majority  are 
of  the  same  school,  those  at  the  top  of 
things  being  the  oldest  graduates. 
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What  is  this  mental  culture  that  gave 
Japan  the  right  men  at  the  right  time, 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  which  Mut- 
suhito,  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  a  real  ruler  of 
men  and  the  nation,  has  been  reared? 
As  all  knowledge  is  relative,  we  can 
best  describe  and  define  this  triumphant 
philosophy  by  telling  of  its  neighbors 
and  rivals  of  the  same  household,  tho 
this  one,  now  regnant  and  incarnate, 
is  the  most  truly  vernacular  of  all 
the  philosophic  systems  in  modem 
Japan. 

Briefly  outlined,  the  story  of  Japanese 
thinking  is  this:  When  Confucianism 
and  Buddhism  found  these  unlettered 
islanders,  at  about  the  same  time  that 
Christianity  and  Roman  culture  found 
our  Teutonic  fathers  who  were  just 
emerging  fi*om  the  forests,  the  primi- 
tive Japanese  did  with  Confucius  as  so 
many  of  their  descendants  of  a  half 
generation  ago  have  done  with  Herbert 
Spencer  —  "  swallowed  him  whole.  '* 
Until  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  had  added  very  slightly, 
if  at  all,  to  what  the  sage  and  his  ex- 
pounder Mencius  had  anciently  taught. 
Little  or  nothing  was  known  in  Japan 
about  the  profound  thinking  and  re- 
shaping of  Confucianism  into  a  philos- 
ophy and  a  creed  which  the  ancient  sys- 
tem had  undergone  in  China  within  the 
brain  of  Chu  Hi  (1130-1200).  Hence, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  refugee  Ming  scholars  reached 
Japan,  after  the  Manchus  had  cut  off 
the  chignons  and  put  pigtails  on  the 
heads  of  all  Chinese,  they  found  even 
the  learned  Japanese  fearfully  behind 
the  times.  Forthwith  they  began  a 
vigorous  propagation  of  the  new  induc- 
tive philosophy  of  Chu  Hi,  and  this 
system,  protected  by  the  Yedo  Gov- 
ernment and  formally  taught  in  the 
endowed  schools,  became  virtually  the 
State  Church  of  Japan,  openly  to  op- 
pose  which,  especially  in  action  or  visi- 


ble embodiment,  meant  torture  or  death 
by  the  sword. 

Nevertheless,  the  human  spirit  could 
not  be  chained,  even  in  the  Japan  of 
the  Tokugawas.  Gradually,  like  Pic- 
ciola  between  the  prison  stones,  arose 
three  lines  of  scholars  and  schools  of 
thought.  Since  each  one  of  these  edi- 
fices of  thought  has  been  reddened  with 
martyr  blood,  and  stands  like  some  non- 
conformist churches  in  England  to-day 
on  the  fire  ground  and  ash-heaps  of  the 
dead  for  conscience'  sake,  so  new  Japan 
was  made,  not  from  without,  as  the 
foreigners  think,  but  from  within,  by 
the  voices  crying  from  the  flame  and 
the  blood  pit.  The  order  of  the  Jap- 
anese prophets  stretches  back  for  its 
vindication  to  those  who,  being  dead, 
yet  speak.  To-day,  as  from  Hamlet's 
father's  grave,  the  exemplars  hear  the 
deep  and  repeated  invocation,  ''  Swear, 
swear  I" 

These  schools,  against  which  the  To- 
kugawa  sword  was  so  often  unsheathed, 
were,  first,  the  Kogaku,  or  Ancient 
Learning,  which,  using  the  methods  of 
the  higher  criticism,  based  itself  on  the 
original  documents  and  primitive  teach- 
ing in  the  texts  of  the  sages.  Its  ex- 
ponents showed  how  far  and  wide  the 
official  orthodoxy  of  the  state  church 
and  salaried  government  officials,  with 
their  vested  rights,  had  departed  from 
the  morning  truth  of  the  great  master, 
Confucius.  The  Kogaku  was  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Yedo  orthodoxy,  but  tho 
it  inspired  the  Forty-seven  Renins,  it 
would  never  have  made  an  old  nation 
new. 

The  work  of  the  Historical  School  in 
criticism  and  re-presentation  was  done 
along  two  lines  of  investigation,  both  of 
them  being  what  would  be  called  to-day 
of  the  type  of  the  higher  or  literary 
criticism.  The  Shinto  writers  showed 
how  Buddhism  had  overlaid  the  primi- 
tive faith  with  a  gorgeously  embroid- 
ered pall  of  art  and  a  covering  of  popu* 
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lar  tradition.  So  they  preached  anew 
the  morning  truth  and  so  restored  the 
lobe  of  reality  in  ritual  and  basic  truth 
as  to  furnish  for  the  whole  nation  what 
it  has  to-day — that  great,  deep,  under- 
lyingy  and  all-compassing  reverence  for 
the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  nation 
which  makes  of  Japan's  fifty  millions 
an  invincible  unit. 

On  the  secular  side— if  there  be  any- 
thing secular  in  a  true  Japanese — Bai 
Sanyo  and  his  school  developed  from 
the  negative  of  true  history  the  finely 
toned  light  picture  of  ancient  reality. 
Political  selfishness  and  ambition  had 
long  covered  up  the  fact  that  feudalism 
was  a  lie  and  tycoonism  a  usurpation. 
Bai  recovered  the  fact  and  told  the 
truth.  The  alien  critic  to-day  wonders 
how  his  book  could  so  fire  a  nation ,  yet 
it  did.  It  gave  the  average  maker  of 
the  new  Japan  of  two  generations  ago 
his  political  opinions.  I  have  found 
more  than  one  of  my  students  in  tears 
over  its  pages. 

KeverthelesSy  tho  the  censors  re- 
peatedly purged  the  historiographers' 
page,  threw  the  scholar  or  the  map- 
maker  into  prison,  broke  up  his  wooden 
type  plates,  and  diffused  the  atmosphere 
of  a  refrigerator  over  all  investigation, 
such  mental  activities  were  hardly 
thought  of  as  heretical,  but  rather  as 
the  whimsies  of  odd,  cranky,  ultra- 
academic  recluses.  Yet  it  was  this  his- 
torical school,  most  clearly  of  the 
three,  that  pointed  with  very  long  fin- 
gers on  its  many  sign-posts  to  the  defi- 
nite goal  of  1868  and  of  to-day — the  su- 
premacy of  the  Emperor  and  the  unity 
of  the  nation. 

While  the  men  of  Shinto  and  of  his- 
tory trained  the  intellect,  it  was  an- 
other school  of  writers  that  strength- 
ened the  earth,  fed  the  spirit,  and 
disciplined  for  actual  practise  the  hand 
that  should  act.  Herein  is  illustrated 
the  truth  that  tho  the  Japanese  have 
originated,  perhaps  can  originate,  little. 


they  have  a  transcendent  genius  for 
adaptation  and  improvement  upon  their 
model.  It  is  positively  certain  that 
they  have  a  philosophy,  tho  they  did 
not  invent  it.  Importing  the  seed, 
they  consummated  a  matchless  flower. 
That  flower  wafts  its  perfume  over  em- 
battled hosts  in  Manchuria,  be  the  win- 
ter what  it  may. 

This  school  of  philosophy,  most  origi- 
nal in  Japan,  is  called  the  Oyomei, 
after  a  great  Chinese  (1472-1529), 
mighty  in  field  and  cabinet,  a  soldier 
and  a  scholar.  Last  of  the  great  names 
found  in  the  history  of  China's  philoso- 
phy, he  was  yet  the  first  who  broke 
loose  from  ancient  authority  and 
claimed  the  right  to  interpret  nature 
and  man  in  his  own  way.  With  him 
thought  and  action  were  one.  Man's 
moral  nature  was  his  chief  theme.  The 
source  of  all  man's  knowledge  is  in 
man's  own  mind.  Oyomei  was  so 
much  of  an  idealist  that  his  pupils 
across  the  sea  could  at  first  with  diffi- 
culty understand  him.  Hence  the 
springtime  of  this  philosophy  in  Japan 
was  bari-en  and  cold,  but  summer  came 
at  last.  In  China,  where  an  abyss  of 
mutual  contempt  separates  arms  and 
letters,  soldier  and  civilian,  the  preach- 
er's seed  found  little  congenial  soil.  In 
Japan,  where  the  sword  and  the  pen 
have  been  as  right  and  left  arm  to  the 
samurai,  who  is  at  once  a  soldier  and 
a  gentleman,  this  philosophy,  which 
made  conscience  the  source  of  practical 
virtue,  won  its  way  like  seed  that 
comes  to  rich  harvest.  Oyomei' s  sum- 
mation of  ideas  was,  "Know  thyself." 
His  was  deductive  philosophy.  Med- 
ieval Chinese  and  Yedo  orthodoxy  was 
inductive.  It  commanded  men  to  find 
out  first  the  universe  and  its  laws, 
before  pretending  to  say  what  is  moral 
law.  Oyomei  taught  that,  having  a 
pure  heart,  he  who  lived  righteousness 
should  know  truth.  In  his  cosmogony, 
Chu  Hi  had  been  dualistic.     Oyomei 
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was  a  monist.  Both  deteimining  piin- 
oiple  and  vital  force  (ri  and  ki)  are 
latent  in  man  and  are  not  separable. 

One  can  understand  why  the  Yedo 
orthodozji  which  taught  that  knowl- 
edge must  come  first  and  right  conduct 
afterward,  ended  in  blind  bigotry  and 
utter  stagnancy,  so  that  on  the  plat- 
form of  reality,  in  the  Yokohama  treaty 
house  of  1854,  the  sailor  Perry  van- 
quished the  scholastic  Hayashi.  The 
sword-guarded  orthodoxy  of  Yedo  ex- 
alted theories  and  principles.  The 
teaching  of  Oyomei  extolled  practise. 
The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Yedo  official 
school  was  seen  in  old  Japan's  learned 
men,  both  in  and  out  of  office;  but 
these  were  often  inferior,  bigoted,  nar- 
row-minded reactionists,  unable  to  see 
the  i^eeds  of  the  new  age.  The  doc- 
trines of  Oyomei,  tho  less  organized 
and  less  attractive  as  literature,  shaped 
such  superb  specimens  of  humanity  in 
both  the  old  and  the  new  political  or- 
ders, as  Saigo  ^'the  sword,''  Kido  ''the 
pen,''  and  Okubo  Toshimichi  ''the 
brain  "  of  the  Restoration  of  1868. 

Among  the  most  lovable  of  all  Japa- 
nese was  Katsu.  He  studied  machinery 
of  the  Dutchmen  in  order  to  drive  the 
first  steamer  built  by  his  countrymen 
across  the  Pacific.  He  saved  by  his  per- 
sonality and  character  the  Yedo  of  1869 
for  the  war-torch  of  victorious  Saigo. 
He  sheltered  the  beaten  Tokugawa  in  the 
day  of  imperialistic  vengeance.  He 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  national 
navy.  He  was  ever  the  patriot,  facing 
the  assassin's  sword,  while  holding  his 
own  in  its  sheath.  He  tempered  the 
passions  of  exultant  conquerors  in  civil 
war.  He  sent  his  son  to  study  in 
America.  His  grandchildren,  by  a  true 
logic,  as  I  think,  are  Christians. 

How  like  a  grand  band  of  stars  that 

as  a  shining  baldric  girdles  the  heavens 

is  the  list  of  Oyomei's  scholars!    Alas, 

that  the  names  of  a  score  or  more  of 

tiese,  of  the  6xBt  order  oi  magnitude 


and  brilliancy,  are  unknown  to  us  who 
write  our  histories  of  "  the  world  "  and 
of  thought,  leaving  out  the  Asiatic  half. 
But,  passing  by  those  who  flourished 
and  died  to  make  the  subsoil  of  twen- 
tieth-century Japan,  let  us  look  at  a 
few  who  came  in  contact  with  American 
women  and  things  Occidental.  There 
is  Sakuma  (1811-64)  who  to  native 
erudition  added  European  knowledge. 
He  urged  the  sending  abroad  of  Japa- 
nese students.  Tho  his  proposals  were 
rejected  by  the  Yedo  government,  he 
trained  the  brave  Yoshida,  who  at  mid- 
night, on  Perry's  flag-ship  at  Shimoda, 
begged  to  be  taken  to  America  to  see 
the  world.  Honorably  sent  back  by 
the  Commodore,  both  master  and  pupil 
were  thrown  into  prison.  When  re- 
leased, Yoshida  became  the  teacher  of 
those  makers  of  New  Japan — of  Elido, 
of  Inouye  (the  white  flower  of  Japanese 
statesman^ip),  of  Marquis  Ito  (incar- 
nation of  modem  Japan,  the  one  sub- 
ject of  the  Emperor  known  throughout 
the  world),  and  of  others.  Behold 
Yokoi,  intellectual  leader  of  the  dai- 
mios,  the  moral  trainer  of  the  liberal 
Prince  of  Echizen,  the  purifier  of  castle, 
town,  and  fief,  and  whose  pupil  was 
Yuri,  the  penman  of  the  Mikado's 
"  charter  oath  "  of  1868.  It  was  Yokoi 
who  sent  the  first  Japanese  students  to 
study  in  America  and  who  with  silver 
hair  among  the  young  statesmen  in 
Kioto,  in  1869,  proposed  the  elevation 
of  the  social  outcasts  (eta  and  himin)  to 
citizenship,  and  argued  (as  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  Oyomei  doctrine)  free- 
dom of  conscience,  that  is,  toleration  of 
Christianity.  Knight  of  a  perilous 
cause,  he  lost  his  head  and  life  within 
five  hours  afterward,  when  orthodox 
ruffians  with  pistol  and  sword  thought 
they  had  disposed  forever  of  "the  evil 
doctrine  "  (Christianity). 

Space  if  not  time  would  fail  me  to 
tell  of  others,  men  who  to-day  lead 
armies  and  navies,  who  by  the  contagion 
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of  precept  and  example  have  lifted  up 
the  commoner  to  be  a  samniai,  and  out 
of  a  peasant  army  have  made  knightly 
heroes.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the 
men  in  high  station  in  this  twentieth- 
oentory  Japan,  calm,  resourceful,  alert, 
contemptuous  of  death  or  discomfort, 
were  in  their  youth  brought  up  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Oyomei  philosophy. 
The  days  when  my  prince,  Echizen, 
beloved  and  honored,  was  forced  to 
resign  office  and  his  supporters  were 
degraded  in  rank,  and  when  such  men 
of  Echizen  as  the  brother  of  my  faith- 
ful companion,  Dr.  Hashimoto  (in 
speaking  of  whom  Mr.  Okakura  in  his 
book  ''The  Awakening  of  Japan  "  does 
not  exaggerate  when  he  calls  him ''  a 
statesman  of  a  Mazzini-like  intellect "), 
were  beheaded  for  their  faith  are  past. 
Now  the  Oyomei  philosophy,  enriched 
by  contact  with  tiie  West  and  reen- 
forced  by  history,  nerves  the  men  of 
Japan  for  their  mighty  tasks. 

One  may  indeed  say  that,  like  all 
Japanese  systems  of  thought,  the  Oyo- 
mei philosophy  was  eclectic.  Its  roots 
rise  out  of  Shinto,  Buddhism,  and  Con- 
fucianism. Faith  in  the  power  and 
sufficiency  of  a  pure  heart  suggests 
the  first;  education  through  self-knowl- 
edge, by  the  rigid  doctrine  and  method 
of  introspection  and  abstraction,  tells  of 
the  second;  while  its  agnosticism  con- 
cerning things  supernatural  is  not  only 
very  orthodox  (in  the  Yedo  way),  but 
its  emphasis  on  universal  brotherhood 
allies  it  also  with  the  nobler  Confucian- 
ism. Its  first  Japanese  exponent  Ka- 
kaye  (1608-78)  was  as  earnest  and  rev- 
erent as  any  religious  teacher.  He 
believed  in  God.  He  thought  not  of 
Grod  and  man,  but  God  in  man.  He 
sought  to  find  out  what  is  true,  in  order 
to  practise  truth  in  daily  life.  In  obey- 
ing a  pure  conscience,  man  obeys  God 
who  is  endless  in  His  mercies.  Nakaye 
believes  in  rewards  and  punishments, 
76t  his  unseen  and  eterqal  world  is  np^ 


the  same  as  that  of  traditional  Chris- 
tianity. Man  is  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  heaven's  laws  can  not  be 
separated  from  him. 

Is  it  then  true  that  the  founder  and 
exponent  of  th&  Oyomei  philosophy 
^^  would  never  have  accepted  Chrislaan- 
ity  had  he  heard  of  it "?  We  answer, 
certainly  he  would  not.  To  hear  of 
^' Christianity"  is  not  to  know  the 
Christ.  To  behold  popular  ''  Christian- 
ity" incarnated  in  any  historic  form 
known  to  Japan,  whether  of  the  Portu- 
guese-Spanish type,  to  which  the  In- 
quisition was  an  auxiliary,  or  of  the 
sort  of  the  average  Dutch  merchant  at 
Deshima,  or  that  of  his  successors,  to 
whom  a  fortune  is  the  chief  end  of  life, 
would  not  have  won  Nakaye's  heart. 
Even  to-day,  if  by  "  Christianity "  we 
mean  its  ethnic,  sectarian,  medieval,  or 
traditional  clothing  (alas,  that  the  aver- 
age Japanese  usually  sees  this  only!) 
few  natives  of  the  Rising  Sun  Land,  of 
the  thinking  sort,  will  be  won  to  it. 
The  proud,  conceited  native  of  Nippon, 
insular  in  his  whole  mental  make-up, 
afraid  of  the  graveyard  and  the  family 
and  ancestral  ghosts,  the  bond  slave  of 
ancestor- worship,  the  man  with  a  mind 
almost  incapable  of  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal God,  and  not  yet  endowed  (as  the 
average  Japanese  certainly  is  not)  with 
mental  faculties  necessary  for  ''the 
thorough  appreciation  of  high-class 
idealism,"  will  see  no  beauty  to  desire 
in  the  Christ,  who  in  real  manliness 
and  perfection  of  character  is  so  tran- 
scendently  beyond  the  noblest  hero  in 
Japanese  or  Chinese  history.  Yet  for 
a  Japanese  trained  in  world-thought 
or  in  modem  ideas  and  science,  or  even 
without  long  discipline  in  the  school  of 
idealism,  who  nevertheless  discerns  be- 
tween what  Jesus  really  taught  and 
lived  and  what  is  a  purely  Occidental 
presentation  of  His  Gospel,  there  is  no 
real  difficulty.  Between  the  behavior 
aii4  emit  o{  Qiin4  pf  those  ea^r  to  xm}- 
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hold  the  vested  interests  of  creed,  caste, 
profession,  or  thrones,  and  the  life  and 
mind  of  Jesus,  there  are  abysses  of  dif- 
ference, which  the  Japanese  can  not 
fail  to  note,  and  especially  at  this  time 
of  many  suffering  widows  and  orphans, 
when  the  religion  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan is  needed  more  than  dogma. 

Very  certainly,  also,  of  that  part  of 
God's  old  testament  with  the  Japa- 
nese, which  teaches  reverence  for  the 
fathers  of  the  nation,  Jesus  has  put  His 
stamp  of  approval.  And  this  faith 
Christianity  may  fulfil;  it  can  not  de- 
stroy it  imtil  it  first  destroys  itself. 
While  the  commandment  ''Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother''  is  recognized 
as  both  divine  and  reasonable,  the  na- 
tion's reverence  for  its  progenitors  will 
stand.  If  they  are  all  in  bell,  then  the 
Japanese  will  joyfully  make  straight 
the  way  thither  themselves,  and  gladly 
go  there;  for  wherever  the  fathers  are, 
the  sons  will  follow. 


The  logical  outcome  of  the  Oyomei 
philosophy,  on  its  reverse  side,  is  much 
like  that  seen  in  the  case  of  the  abso- 
lute monarchs  and  infallible  churchmen 
of  Europe  and  the  ronins  and  self- 
chosen '' instruments  of  heaven's  ven- 
geance "  in  Japan.  The  auto  dafi  and 
the  Inquisitional  torturers  and  murder- 
ers on  the  one  continent  match  the  as- 
sassinations and  private  war  on  the 
other.  Both  were  fruits  of  unenlight- 
ened conscience.  In  the  case  of  such 
men  as  Yokoi,  Wakasa,  and  those  who, 
without  missionary  or  church,  with  the 
Testament  in  their  hands,  fell  in  love 
with  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  the  result 
of  nobly  pure  lives  and  sensitive  con- 
sciences guided  by  philosophy,  when 
enlightened  by  higher  truth,  reading 
aright  the  story  of  the  Cross.  The 
logical  outcome  of  the  Oyomei  doctrine, 
plus  the  genuine  Christianity  of  Jesus 
Himself,  is  to  be  a  regenerated  Chris- 
tian nation. 


RELIGION  AND  POLITICS  IN  A  FRENCH  VILLAGE 

By  Professor  Firmin  Counort,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


The  reader  who  is  willing  to  follow 
the  story  told  here  will  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  present  situation  in  France.  By 
multiplying  what  takes  place  in  one  par- 
ish by  thirty-six  thousand,  one  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  discomfort  which  reigns 
everywhere  in  that  country.  The  con- 
test which,  in  our  days,  threatens  to  be- 
come bloody,  was  for  a  long  time  a  war 
of  pin-pricks.  The  troubles  which  are 
filling  with  bitterness  the  first  years  of 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  X,  and  which 
darkened  the  reign  of  Leo  XIII,  did 
not  begin  in  Paris,  in  the  high  govern- 
mental circles ;  we  must  look  for  their 
cause  in  the  villages,  in  those  humble 
and  busy  hives  where,  after  all,  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  government 
are  formed. 


The  village  of  Bourdaisi^res  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tours.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  these 
little  valleys  descending  to  the  Loire, 
in  the  heart  of  that  rich  province  which 
from  time  immemorial  has  borne  the 
name  of  the  "Garden  of  France." 
Through  the  depths  of  the  valley  flows 
a  limpid  stream  fed  by  many  springs, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  the  "  Foun- 
tain of  Jouvence,"  whose  waters  of  an 
ideal  purity  are  renowned  throughout 
the  region.  On  the  hillsides  are  scat- 
tered the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  neat 
and  attractive,  surrounded  with  little 
gardens  always  full  of  flowers,  where 
bloom  roses  of  every  variety.  The  old 
stone  walls  by  the  roadside  are  covered 
with  climbing  vines,  loaded  in  their  sea- 
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son  with  enonnoas  bonohes  of  those 
white  grapes  known  by  the  name  of 
'^ohasselas/'  the  veiy  sight  of  which 
makes  the  traveler's  month  water. 
Above,  on  the  gp^eat  plains  which  stretch 
from  Tours  to  Vouvray,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  '^ national  river"  (as  the 
Prench  fondly  call  the  Loire),  spread 
the  vineyards  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  magnificent,  well  kept,  well  pruned, 
and  planted  with  marvelous  regular- 
ity. 

White  stone  houses  emerge  from  lit- 
tle nests  of  verdure,  and  all  have  grace- 
ful names:  "The  Elms,''  "The  Flow- 
ers," "Weather  Bloom."  Some  are 
named  for  the  first  child  or  a  dearly 
loved  friend :  Villa  Marie-Louise,  Vilbi 
Jeanne.  Some  have  more  pretentious 
names :  The  Eoyal  Chase,  Villa  Jeanne 
d'Arc. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bourdaisi^res  are 
not  rich,  but  they  are  not  poor.  In 
good  years  the  sale  of  their  famous 
white  wines  makes  them  really  well  off. 
Misery  is  unknown  in  the  village.  All 
the  peasants  belong  to  a  union  for  mu- 
tual help,  which  assures  to  its  members 
gratuitously,  in  case  of  sickness,  acci- 
dent, or  reverses  of  fortune,  the  visits 
of  a  physician,  remedies  from  the  chem- 
ist, meat,  bread,  and  even  wood  in 
winter. 

One  might  think  that  all  would  live 
happily  in  such  an  enchanting  spot, 
where  every  one  seems,  as  in  Bible 
times,  to  be  sitting  under  his  own  vine 
and  fig-tree.  It  is  not  so,  however. 
The  people  of  Bourdaisi^res  are  not 
happy.  There,  as  all  over  France,  re- 
ligious and  political  strife  has  spoiled 
everything,  has  poisoned  everything, 
has  embittered  the  heart  and  excited  the 
mind. 

The  parish  of  Bourdaisi^res  is  proud 
of  its  church,  a  superb  monument  begun 
in  the  eleventh  century  and  finished  in 
the  thirteenth.  It  rises  from  the  depth 
of  the  valley,  surrounded  by  the  peace- 


ful cemetery  where  sleep  so  many  gen- 
erations of  peasants.  Almost  a  little 
cathedral,  with  its  Boman  nave,  its 
transept  and  choir  in  the  finest  pointed 
style,  its  fine  bells  which  ring  out  to  the 
countryside  their  chimes,  joyful  on  f §te- 
days  and  sad  when  they  announce  a 
death.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  custom  to  give 
warning  in  that  way  that  a  soul  is  about 
to  take  its  flight.  At  the  first  sound  of 
the  bells,  the  workers  in  the  fields  lift 
their  heads  from  the  vines,  the  house- 
keepers come  to  their  doors,  and  all 
listen.  If  the  bell  rings  nine  times,  it 
is  a  woman  who  has  just  died ;  if  twelve 
times,  it  is  a  man. 

The  parish  of  Bourdaisi^res  has  long 
passed  for  one  of  the  most  Christian,  I 
might  even  say  one  of  the  most  pious, 
in  the  region.  People  used  to  come 
from  far  to  be  present  at  mass,  at  the 
religious  ceremonies,  at  the  processions; 
they  came  from  Parcay,  Marmoutiers, 
Sainte-Badegonde,  Saint-Greorges,  and 
Vouvray;  from  Montlouis,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Loire,  which  must  be 
crossed  by  ferry ;  and  they  even  came 
from  Tours.  Nothing  was  more  charm- 
ing and  poetic  than  the  beautiful  pro- 
cessions winding  through  the  shady 
roads  of  the  valley  on  the  great  fdte- 
days,  and  awakening  the  echoes  with 
liturgical  hymns,  which  mingled  with 
the  twittering  of  the  birds  in  the  foli- 
age. 

With  its  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
the  village  of  Bourdaisi^res  seemed  like 
a  little  city;  it  boasted  a  brass  band 
whose  repertoire  might  have  made  many 
a  city  band  envious ;  it  even  has  a  club 
of  players  on  the  hunting  horn,  who  al- 
most every  summer  evening  fills  the 
countryside  with  penetrating,  melan- 
choly music,  while  the  moon  floods  the 
hill  slopes  with  mysterious  light. 

The  great  revolution  had  psissed  over 
the  country  without  killing  its  faith. 
The  parish  had  soon  recovered  its  relig- 
ious fervor,  thanka  to  oom^  ij^«\.q!w&  ^m- 
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rates  whose  first  care  was  always  to 
promote  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
souls  of  men,  rather  than  to  oocupy 
themselves  with  the  irritating  questions 
of  politics.  Afterward  the  abM  Boger 
directed  the  parish  for  ten  years.  He 
was  brutal  and  dictatorial.  He  tried  to 
impose  his  will  upon  the  mayor  and  the 
municipal  council.  In  France  the  par- 
sonage belongs  to  the  village.  The  abbj 
Roger  cut  down  the  fine  trees  in  his 
garden  without  proper  authorization. 
Feelings  began  to  grow  bitter;  the  cu- 
rate cried  out  about  republican  persecu- 
tion; the  mayor  denounced  clerical  in- 
tolerance. Little  by  little  the  church 
was  emptied.  Up  to  this  time  every 
one  went  to  mass  on  Sunday ;  now  you 
would  see  three  or  four  men  and  per- 
haps twoscore  women.  Soon  the  vil- 
lage was  divided :  there  were  partizans 
of  the  curate  and  partizans  of  the 
mayor.  When  people  met  in  the  fields 
or  in  the  sunken  roads  they  no  longer 
said  good-day  to  each  other,  but  instead 
exchanged  fierce  glances.  In  the  house- 
holds this  was  the  only  topic  of  conver- 
sation. 

The  abb^  Eoger  fell  ill  and  was  re- 
placed tempormly  by  a  priest  of  no 
character,  who  was  living  in  retreat  in 
Tours  after  having  been  driven  out  of 
his  former  parish.  He  was  the  abb^ 
Marchand,  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  had  been  a  comrade  in  the  seminary 
of  the  Vicar-Oeneral  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Tours.  Meanwhile  the  curate  Boger 
died  andtheabb^  Marchandmade  every 
effort  to  get  himself  permanently  in- 
stalled as  curate  of  Bourdaisi^res.  He 
went  through  all  the  houses  in  the  par- 
ish, persuading  every  one  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion in  his  favor  to  the  Archbishop.  He 
did  more.  He  went  to  the  mayor,  M. 
Dupont,  a  freemason  and  avowed  free- 
thinker, who,  according  to  the  French 
expression,  ''would  eat  a  curate  with 
every  meal.^^  "M.  le  Maire,''the  abbi 
said  to  hhn,  ''I  am  poor,  I  have  aged 


parents  to  support,  I  have  no  parish. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  be  proposed 
as  curate  of  Bourdaisi^res."  He  had 
good  taste,  this  curate.  Bourdaisiires 
was  the  most  desirable  parish  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tours,  and  the  Archbishop 
had  b^n  besieged  by  applications  from 
priests  who  desired  the  position.  Bat, 
by  the  terms  of  the  Concordat,  the  Arch- 
bishop alone  could  not  appoint  the  cu- 
rate. The  nomination  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  State,  represented  by  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department.  The  mayor 
— he  told  me  the  story  himself  while 
we  were  smoking  a  cigarette  in  the  tram 
from  Tours  to  Vouvray — ^received  the 
supplicant  with  a  smile  of  astonish- 
ment. It  was  long  since  a  priest  had 
risked  crossing  his  threshold. 

"M.  PAbb^,*'  he  said,  "your  visit 
surprises  me.  You  know  I  am  not  fond 
of  curates.  How  can  I  help  your  nom- 
ination?^* 

"  M.  le  Maire,"  replied  the  priest  very 
humbly,  "  I  know  you  are  a  friend  of 
the  Prefect.  If  you  would  speak  a 
word  in  my  favor,  I  should  be  sure  of 
victory." 

"  Very  well,  M.  P  Abb^,  I  understand 
that  there  must  be  a  curate  in  the  vil- 
lage. As  well  you  as  another.  I  will 
recommend  you  to  the  Prefect. '* 

The  abb^  Marchand  was  lavish  with 
thanks  and  with  promises  never  to  fo- 
ment discord  in  the  parish  and  to  oc- 
cupy himself  only  with  his  spiritual 
labor,  and  went  away  bowing  to  the 
earth.  The  mayor  was  received  that 
very  evening  at  the  Prefecture  and  spoke 
of  the  abbS  Marchand.  The  Prefect 
burst  into  laughter. 

"What I  you,  M.  Dupont,*'  he  ex- 
claimed, "  you,  an  avowed  anticlerical, 
you  take  up  the  affairs  of  the  sacristy?  " 

"  But,  M.  le  Prefect,  we  need  a  curate ; 
he  is  as  good  as  another.** 

"Very  well,  my  friend,**  said  the 
high  functionary,  "  I  will  ratify  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  abb^  Marchand  as  cu- 
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rate  of  Bourdaisiires ;  but  be  sore  that 
your  meddling  will  make  trouble  for 
you.'' 

The  abb^  Marchand  was  installed 
curate.  He  was  radiant.  Meanwhile, 
the  municipal  elections  were  approach- 
ing. In  France  they  take  place  every 
four  years.  This  same  curate  who,  a 
month  earlier,  had  appeared  so  humble 
to  the  mayor,  then  declared  himself 
openly  against  him.  He  held  political 
meetings  in  the  parsonage,  where  he 
contended  that  M.  Dupont,  a  freemason 
and  a  freethinker,  was  not  worthy  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  village. 
Then  there  was  in  the  village  a  lawyer 
who  was  very  highly  esteemed.  A 
lawyer  is  always  a  personage  in  a 
French  village.  Nothing  is  done  with- 
out him:  marriage  contracts,  sales, 
deeds  are  all  drawn  up  by  him.  He  is 
the  counselor  and  often  the  banker  of 
the  peasants.  The  French  lawyer  buys 
his  office,  and  only  gives  it  up  on  retir- 
ing from  business  with  his  fortune 
made.  All  well-to-do  families  aspire  to 
have  the  rising  young  lawyer  as  son-in- 
law. 

M.  Boivin,  the  lawyer  of  Bourdai- 
si^res,  was  an  honest  man,  as  they  said 
in  the  country.  He  had  been  there  for 
some  fifteen  years  and  was  not  married. 
He  had  loved  a  charming  young  girl, 
but  his  mother  had  opposed  the  match 
and  he  had  remained  a  bachelor.  This 
had  ruined  him.  Had  he  married,  M. 
Boivin  would  have  made  an  excellent 
father  of  a  family,  would  have  paid  for 
his  office,  would  have  led  a  regular  life 
and  amassed  a  fortune  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  pass  his  last  days  in  peace. 

The  lawyer  was  not  a  "practising'' 
Catholic;  he  only  went  to  church  for 
marriages  and  burials;  but  he  was  not 
anticlerical.  Carrying  on  affairs  with 
people  of  all  beliefs,  he  professed  all, 
or,  rather,  he  had  none.  It  was  of  him 
that  the  curate  thought  as  a  means  for 
overthrowing  M.  Dupont. 


In  France,  the  principal  clerk  of  a 
lawyer's  office  is  generally  a  young  man 
with  a  future,  a  rising  lawyer  himself, 
well  versed  in  the  business  and  able  to 
transact  many  matters  in  place  of  his 
patron.  M.  Boivin  had  an  exceptional 
clerk,  M.  Babier,  a  Southerner,  with  a 
Southern  accent,  very  elegant,  obliging, 
a  good  talker,  sporting  a  fine  blonde 
mustache.  He  did  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  thirty  years  old ;  he  declared 
himself  to  be  twenty-eight.  He  was 
M.  Boivin' s  right  hand.  Was  he  a 
Catholic?  Not  the  least  in  the  world. 
Some  even  thought  him  a  Protestant 
and  some  a  Jew.  He  greeted  the  cu- 
rate, he  greeted  every  one,  in  a  free 
way  which  showed  a  clear  conscience. 
When  he  thought  himself  observed  he 
always  smiled ;  however,  if  any  one  en- 
tered the  office  unexpectedly,  he  looked 
at  the  visitor  almost  with  terror. 

The  curate  began  an  open  war  against 
the  mayor,  his  benefactor,  and  an- 
nounced everywhere  that  Boivin,  the 
lawyer,  would  make  an  ideal  mayor, 
sympathetic  toward  religion,  altho  re- 
spectful of  all  opinions.  He  did  his 
work  so  well  that,  on  the  day  of  the 
election,  M.  Boivin  carried  the  munic- 
ipal vote.  The  clerical  party  was  tri- 
umphant in  Bourdaisi^res  and  the  curate 
expected  to  be  henceforth  the  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  director  of  the  vil- 
lage. However,  on  the  evening  of  the 
election  day,  M.  Dupont,  the  dethroned 
mayor,  mad  with  rage,  declared  in  the 
village  square  that  he  would  have  his 
revenge.  He  kept  his  word  as  we  shall 
see. 

Several  months  later,  one  cloudy  eve- 
ning in  December,  people  noticed  mys- 
terious comings  and  goings  about  the 
lawyer's  house.  A  carriage  stopped  at 
his  door.  Strangers  entered,  strange 
men  looked  in  the  neighboring  shrub- 
bery as  if  to  keep  watch  that  no  one  es- 
caped. The  next  morning  all  the  papers 
of  Paris  and  of  Tours  announced  that 
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M.  Henri  Boivin,  lawyer  of  Bourdai- 
si^res  (Indre-et-Loire),  was  in  prison, 
and  his  chief  clerk,  M.  Rabier,  had  ab- 
sconded. Eight  days  later  the  latter 
was  arrested  in  Paris  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  for  Switzerland. 

What  had  happened?  Great  disorder 
had  been  discovered  in  the  lawyer's  af- 
fairs. He  had  received  money  which 
he  had  spent,  instead  of  investing  it  for 
his  clients.  The  official  investigation 
disclosed  several  forgeries  in  public 
documents.  Finally,  the  elegant  Babier, 
the  charming  young  man  with  the  blonde 
mustache,  was  not  Babier  at  all,  but 
Durand.  He  was  thirty-eight  instead 
of  twenty-eight ;  and  many  rich  young 
girls  of  the  region  who  had  cast  longing 
eyes  upon  him  wept  at  learning  that  he 
was  married  and  had  two  children. 
More  than  all  the  rest,  he  had  been  a 
lawyer  in  the  South  and  had  fled  from 
a  sentence  of  twenty  years  at  hard 
labor.  Such  were  the  estimable  people 
whom  the  curate  of  Bourdaisi^res  had 
thought  capable  of  serving  religion  in 
his  parish. 

Naturally  the  republican  and  anti- 
clerical party  profited  by  the  catas- 
trophe and  took  the  upper  hand  com- 
pletely. The  abb^  Marchand  had 
opened  an  abyss  between  the  two  hostile 
parties,  and  yet  he  declared  himself  a 
victim  of  republicanism. 

Last  year  this  good  curate,  having 
noticed  that  a  great  wooden  cross,  which 
had  stood  for  centuries  at  one  of  the 
cross-roads  of  the  village,  was  falling 
from  decay,  took  up  a  collection  among 
his  parishioners,  and  sent  workmen  to 
place  a  fine  new  cross  there.  When 
the  work  was  finished  the  curate  an- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  that,  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  a  procession  would 
march  to  the  cross  and  the  new  monu- 
ment would  be  formally  dedicated.  All 
went  well  so  far;  but  now  the  munic- 
ipal council,  entirely  republican,  de- 


manded by  what  right  the  curate  had 
been  allowed  to  build  upon  a  public 
road  belonging  to  the  village.  The 
mayor  replied:  '^If  the  curate  had 
asked  my  permission,  I  should  not  have 
refused  it ;  but  he  did  not  ask  it. "  The 
following  Saturday,  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  annoimced  for  the  great  procession, 
a  notice  was  posted  on  the  door  of  the 
church,  thus  worded : 

**We,  the  Prefect  of  Indre-et-Loire,  chev- 
alier of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  view  of  the 
report  addressed  to  us  by  the  mayor  of  Bour- 
daisidres,  in  view  of  articles  so  and  so  .  .  . 
declare  that  .  .  .  All  processions  are  sup- 
pressed in  the  boundaries  of  Bourdaisidres." 

Sincere  Catholics  mourned  for  their 
beautiful  processions ;  the  curate  cried 
out  that  he  was  persecuted;  dissensions 
became  more  bitter  in  the  parish,  and 
the  brass  band  became  two  bands,  one 
the  mayor's,  the  other  the  curate's. 
Every  one,  republican  or  Catholic,  re- 
grets this  state  of  affairs,  and  mean- 
while religion  is  suffering  and  disap- 
pearing. 

What  took  place  in  Bourdaisi^res  has 
taken  place,  more  or  less,  in  all  the 
villages  and  towns  of  France.  The 
French  clergy,  clinging  to  the  old  r^ 
gime,  has  always  dreamed  of  recovering 
its  political  power  lost  in  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  instead  of  occupying  itself  before 
all  else  with  its  spiritual  mission. 
Thus  it  has  lost  its  spiritual  power. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  what  might 
be  called  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  All 
over  the  surface  of  our  coimtry  these 
little  waves,  piling  upon  each  other, 
have  finally  heaped  up  into  formidable 
billows.  This  storm  has  already  car- 
ried away  the  congregations,  nearly  all 
the  Christian  schools,  and  many  Catho- 
lic institutions.  To-morrow  it  will 
carry  away  the  Concordat.  God  grant 
that  it  does  not  destroy  Christian  faith, 
without  which  France  will  lose  its 
strength  and  its  ideals. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  RELIGION 
Sy  Prof.  Edwin  Dillkr  Stabbuck,  Ph.D.,  Eablham   Collxos,  Indiana. 


Thbbb  is  no  higher  duty  or  privi- 
lege of  the  oharch  to-day  than  to  take 
account  of  and  square  itself  with  all  the 
novements  within  and  without  it  which 
cLirecUy  ooncem  its  welfare.     Of  all 
t^ese  movements  there  is  none,  I  be- 
lieve, that  is  having  a  more  direct  effect 
upon  the  actual  religious  life  of  the 
urorld  to-day,  especially  the  English- 
speaking  world,  than  the  great  interest 
that  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  dec- 
ade in  the  careful  aad  thoughtful  study 
of  religious  experience.     The  last  and 
best    exponent    of   that  development, 
Professor  James'  "Varieties  of  Relig- 
ious Experience,"  is  being  more  widely 
read  and    appreciated,  perhaps,   than 
any  scientific  or  religious  work  that  has 
appeared  in  recent  times.     A  consider- 
ation of  this  movement  is  especially  fit- 
ting since  it  is  being  fostered  more,  in 
America  certainly,  by  clergymen  and 
by  those  personally  interested  in  relig- 
ion than  by  those  outside  religious  or- 
ganizations. 

What  is  being  done  by  the  persons 
who  have  been  devoting  tJieir  time  to  it 
is  to  find  what  religion  actually  means 
to  the  persons  who  profess  it.     What 
beliefs  have  they?  what  feelings?  what 
ideals?    what   hopes?   what   motives? 
What  has  the  religious  attitude  seemed 
to  give  that  comes  in  no  other  way? 
How  has  religious  experience  changed 
in  its  character  from  childhood  on  to- 
ward maturity?     What  are  the  events 
that  have  marked  its  growth?    And  so 
on   without    limit.     As  the    outcome, 
there  have  been  brought  together,  from 
the  religious  autobiographies  of  Augus- 
tine, Theresa,  Fox,  Wesley,  Eobertson, 
and  many  others,  and  from  records  peo- 
ple have  been  willing  to  make  in  reply 
to  printed  questions,  and  from  personid 
intercourse,  several  hundred  records  of 


personal  religious  history.  These  have 
been  studied,  each  witiiin  itself,  and 
each  in  comparison  with  the  others  in 
the  same  careful  way  that  scientists 
have  gone  about  studying  plant  life  or 
animal  life  or  historical  records,  or  any 
other  facts  of  nature. 

What  is  the  outcome  of  such  a  study? 
It  has  helped  to  show  many  things 
about  religion  that  could  hardly  have 
come  any  other  way,  and  especially  it 
has  served  to  clear  up  many  things  that 
would  otherwise  have  remained  hazy 
and  uncertain.  That  must  ever  remain 
the  chief  value  of  any  scientific  work — 
to  increase  our  certainty  about  things 
(and  so  make  them  livable  and  usable) 
that  we  think  we  know  already.  And 
so  the  study  of  religion  has  brought 
into  bold  relief  the  answer  to  many 
questions  about  religion  which  imme- 
diately concern  our  understanding  of 
what  it  means,  our  relation  to  it,  and 
our  personal  hold  on  the  things  of  the 
spiritual  life.  Among  these  questions 
are  the  following,  a  few  instances  taken 
at  random  from  among  the  many: 
Wliat  have  been  and  can  be  the  con- 
sequences to  life  itself  of  this  and  that 
kind  of  experience?  For  example,  it 
has  seemed  to  be  true  that  in  the 
prayerful  attitude  somehow  new  energy 
comes  in,  that  work  is  actually  done, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  that  attitude 
life  is  fuller  and  richer  and  more  satis- 
fying. What  is  the  outcome  in  con- 
duct of  certain  beliefs?  Are  they  true 
in  that  they  answer  to  the  most  abun- 
dant life?  What  does  religion  stand 
for  as  a  fact  of  and  factor  in  world  de- 
velopment? What  are  its  essential 
characteristics,  and  what  relation  do 
these  characteristics  bear  to  the  atti- 
tudes toward  life  and  the  totality  of 
things  that  ef&cient  p«o^\^  %\bo  Via.'^^ 
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who  are  professedly  outside  the  range 
of  Christianity?  What  is  the  setting 
of  religion  among  the  processes  of  con- 
sciousness— that  isy  is  it  essentially  a 
matter  of  feeling  or  belief  or  conduct? 
It  has  seemed  to  fall  undeniably  on  the 
side  of  feeling  and  conduct  rather  than 
in  the  sphere  of  belief— a  conclusion 
whichy  if  true,  has  a  profound  bearing 
on  all  matters  of  religious  education  as 
well  as  on  our  personal  attitude  toward 
life.  Again,  how  have  the  truths  of 
religion  been  attained?  What  are  the 
accidents  and  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  variety  of  religious  expe- 
rience? For  example,  all  the  students 
alike  have  seemed  to  j&nd  that  religion 
has  tended  to  narrow  itself  down  to  fit 
especially  certain  temperamental  types; 
and,  if  so,  our  duty  is  clear  in  seeing 
that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  fullest  de- 
mands of  human  nature  and  to  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  the  variety  of  persons  that 
make  up  society.  Again,  how  do  the 
concomitants  of  religion  vary  with  the 
different  stages  in  individual  growth, 
and  consequently  what  are  the  sur- 
roundings and  kinds  of  teaching  that 
are  best  adapted  to  persons  of  different 
ages?  And  many  more  questions  of 
like  importance. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these  ques- 
tions are  those  of  practical  import  as 
distinguished  from  theoretical  interest. 

It  will  ever  be  true,  I  believe,  that 
the  chief  outcome  of  such  study  will  be 
those  results  which  are  helpful  in  our 
personal  lives  and  in  our  common  grow- 
ing life  together.  But  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that,  in  so  far  as  we  come  to 
understand  religion,  in  so  far  as  its 
facts  stand  out  in  great  perspective,  it 
is  inevitable  that  they  will  clear  our 
minds  on  the  tdtimate  questions  that  are 
forever  pressing  in  upon  us.  For  in- 
stance, what  is  the  true  and  abiding 
reality?  What  am  I?  What  is  the 
universe?  Will  it  and  I  endure  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  change?     What  re- 


lation have  we  now  and  what  relation 
shall  we  have  at  last?  What  is  that 
life  that  is  ever  breaking  through  the 
limits  of  my  own,  in  and  for  itself? 
While  these  problems  must  remain  un- 
answerable to  finite  minds,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  motives  that 
impel  the  students  of  religion  is  the 
feeling  that  somehow  they  are  warming 
up  on,  and  hemming  in  a  little  closer, 
the  answer  to  these  ever-recurring  ques- 
tions. If  the  study  of  religion  helps  us 
to  square  ourselves  better  with  these 
insistent  questions  and  satisfies  in  a 
measure  the  craving  every  one  has  to 
attach  his  life  to  the  really  true  and 
abiding  that  also  is  in  the  highest  sense 
practical. 

The  fact  is  deserving  of  notice  that 
there  is  nothing  essentially  new  in  the 
study  of  religion  as  just  outlined.  Peo- 
ple have  reflected  on  the  meaning  of 
religion  ever  since  the  time  of  Socrates 
and  Tertullian,  and  perhaps  earlier. 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine  were  ear- 
nest students  of  the  facts  of  personal 
religion — at  least  their  own.  Prac- 
tically every  pastor  who  has  listened  to 
the  tale  of  trials  and  joys  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation  and  tried  to 
meet  the  needs  of  his  flock  has  been,  in 
so  far,  a  psychologist  of  religion. 
Again,  there  has  been,  occasionally  (for 
more  than  a  century),  a  sociologist  or 
historian  who  has  tried  to  gather  up 
and  interpret  the  facts  of  religion  and 
show  the  laws  of  its  development. 
This  has  culminated  in  the  prodigious 
labor  of  sociologists  like  Tyler,  Spen- 
cer, and  Frazer,  and  of  the  historians  of 
religions,  like  Keville,  de  la  Laussaye, 
Robertson  Smith,  Oldenberg,  Davidson, 
and  Jastrow,  whose  work  is  in  a  very 
true  sense  scientific.  For  a  long  time 
there  have  been  not  a  few  psychologists- 
and  philosophers — Lessing,  Schleier- 
macher,  Hume,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  Mar* 
tineau,  Fiske,  and  others  who  have  had 
as  keen  an  interest  in  the  phenomena  of 
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religion  as  in  any  other  class  of  facts. 
Following  the  translation  of  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Orient  into  the  West- 
em  tongues,  begun  many  years  ago  by 
Max  MuUer,  the  historical  and  psycho- 
logical study  of  religion  received  a  won- 
derful impulse,  and  for  the  last  three 
or  four  decades  the  interest  in  it  has 
become  profound  and  widespread. 

It  will  serve  to  set  forth  into  clearer 
relief  that  aspect  of  the  study  of  relig- 
ion in  which  our  interest  centers  in  this 
article,  to  ask  briefly  wherein  it  differs, 
if  at  all,  from  the  ways  of  approach 
with  which  we  have  this  long  time  been 
familiar. 

From  the  study  the  faithful  pastor 
or  any  other  thoughtful  person  makes 
who  has  the  opportunity  to  come  into 
close  relation  with  people's  spiritual 
experiences,  it  differs  not  at  all,  except 
in  that  it  goes  about  it  more  thoroughly 
^nd  systematically  and  with  a  wider 
range    of    experiences  with  which  to 
deal.     It  takes  experiences  of  all  kinds 
"without  reference  to  location  or  denomi- 
siation.     The  student  is  expected,  too, 
^to  be  a  specialist  and  an  expert  who 
lias  time  and  ability  to  bring  to  bear  all 
lie   knows  of  psychology  and  related 
sciences  upon  the  work  he  is  doing. 
Hie  may  spend  many  days  upon  a  single 
record  and  many  months  in  tracing  out 
i;he  likeness  and  differences  of  related 
experiences.     It  differs  from  most  of 
the  work  of  philosophers  and  psychol- 
ogists heretofore  in  being  more  objec- 
tive or,  as  people  call  it,  more  empiri- 
cal.    The  philosopher  is  apt  to  be  busy 
reasoning  out  how  things  must  be.     The 
psychologist  is  busy  hunting  out  how 
things  really  are^  and  seeks  to  know 
what  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn. 
It  stands  in  relation  to  the  study  of  re- 
ligion as  the  work  of  Bacon  in  its  bear- 
ing on  science  in  general.     He  said  sim- 
ply, we  shall  be  wiser  in  the  end  if  we 
stop  reasoning  about  facts  and  spend 
most  of  our  time  getting  facts  together 


and  see  what  they  have  to  teach. 
Again,  it  differs  from  the  work  of  the 
historians  and  sociologists  in  taking  ac- 
count of  the  inner  facts  of  the  personal 
life  instead  of  studying  in  an  objective 
way  the  customs  of  people  or  the  rec- 
ords they  have  left  in  temples  or  sacred 
relics  or  creeds  or  sacred  literature. 
These  latter  are  at  best  not  real  facts  of 
religious  experience,  but  poor  symbols 
of  fact,  imperfect  hints  of  what  is  really 
happening  within  the  inner  life.  No 
student  could  come  into  a  community 
now,  or  at  any  future  time,  and  recon- 
struct, from  no  matter  how  patient  a 
study  of  its  church  building,  its  form  of 
service,  its  creed,  its  songs,  and  all  the 
rest,  what  religion  really  means  to  the 
members  of  that  community,  and  how 
the  world  looks  and  feels  from  their 
particular  standpoint.  We  know  that 
however  stumbling  and  halting  the 
speech  of  a  devotee,  he  can  come  nearer 
than  such  a  student  in  setting  forth  its 
real  meanings  and  its  true  inwardness. 
Both  records — the  personal  confession 
and  institutional  forms  —  would  be 
faulty  enough,  and  both  are  necessary 
to  a  right  interpretation  of  religion; 
but  between  them  as  giving  real  facts 
about  religion  there  could  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  the  choice. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  important 
difference  between  the  recent  tendency 
in  the  study  of  religion  and  most  of 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  By 
studying  actual  religious  experience, 
one  is  inevitably  led  to  look  into  relig- 
ion from  the  inside  as  something  full  of 
warmth  and  meaning;  while  the  atti- 
tude engendered  by  the  historical  and 
sociological  approach  is  that  of  looking 
dt  religion  from  the  outside  and  so  com- 
ing to  regard  it  as  a  mechanism  which 
in  some  way  subserves  the  ends  of  so- 
cial evolution,  but  as  essentially  without 
content  and  inner  significance.  The 
former  method  of  approach  leads 
straight  into  religion,  tikA  \%Xtot  \«dA& 
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out  of  it.  The  logical  outcome  of 
studying  merely  the  fonns  and  records 
of  religion  has  been  historically^  for  ex- 
ample, French  skepticism  centering  in 
the  Comtean  positivistic  philosophy  and 
in  the  prevalent  "  survival  theory  "  of 
religion  which  has  looked  upon  it  as  an 
institution  well  adapted  to  an  earlier 
age  for  holding  men  together  under 
efficient  leadership,  for  directing  and 
dominating  their  morals  and  the  like, 
and  which  native  conservatism  has  car- 
ried over  into  the  present;  but  which, 
with  the  advance  of  science  and  human 
enlightenment,  is  less  and  less  essential 
to  our  needs.  The  logical  outcome  of 
the  psychological  approach  is  a  volume 
like  tiiat  of  Professor  James'  "Va- 
rieties of  Religious  Experience,"  in 
which  the  great  and  deep  things  of  life 
stand  out  in  perspective  and  tend  to  ar- 
range themselves  about  the  religious 
impulse  as  their  center;  a  book  in 
which  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  set 
forth  in  such  clearness  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  in  it  that  religion  has  been, 
is,  and  must  be,  an  abiding  human  inter- 
est; a  work  intensely  analytical  and 
full  of  scientific  acumen,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  which  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  may  well  choose  to  read  in  order 
to  get  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  for 
his  sermon. 

It  will  occur  to  us  that  such  an  ap- 
proach may  be  biased  and  unfair  in 
favor  of  religion  as  is  the  other  against 
it.  It  is  a  question  essentially  of  which 
approach  will  come  at  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion. A  second  thought,  I  believe, 
would  convince  us  that  really  to  under- 
stand anything  one  must  come  to  it 
sympathetically.  I  have  heard  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  the  study  of 
animal  life  say,  if  one  is  going  to  find 
out  anything  about  the  mental  life  of  a 
honey-bee,  for  example,  he  must  for  the 
time  forget  that  he  is  a  human  being 
and  Jive  in  imagination,  as  far  as  he 
ean^  the  life  of  a  honeybee.     So  it  is 


with  reference  to  the  mental  life  of  hu- 
man beings.  Religion  is  nothing  if  it 
is  not  a  true  inward  experience.  As 
Professor  James  has  said,  it  is  in  the 
blinder,  darker  strata  of  character,  in 
the  depths  of  feeling,  that  any  of  us 
catch  real  fact  in  the  making.  And  it 
is  there  that  the  student  of  religion 
must  go,  with  open  mind  and  heart,  if 
he  is  to  achieve  aught  worth  while.  If 
he  is  tempted  into  partial  and  one-sided 
interpretations  of  religion  from  study- 
ing the  life  of  Wesley  or  Fox  or  Augus- 
tine, he  will  find  these  offset  and  cor- 
rected in  a  hundred  ways  as  he  takes 
into  account  the  experiences  of  other 
types  of  character. 

The  outcome  of  the  psychological 
study  of  religion  differs  from  the  ac- 
counts we  have  had  in  the  great  relig- 
ious autobiographies  in  having  a  wider 
outlook  and  perhaps  a  broader  sym- 
pathy. These  persons  have  had  to  as- 
sume that "  mine  is  the  true  expenencef** 
and  so  they  have  been  too  intensely,  or 
rather  too  narrowly,  personal.  The  as- 
sumption behind  the  scientific  study  of 
religion  is  that  the  experience  of  each 
and  every  earnest  person  is  original  and 
genuine,  and  one  that  others  should 
share,  and  one  that  heightens  our  con- 
ception of  what  are  the  possibilities  of 
the  spiritual  life.  It  is  like  the  ex- 
change of  experiences  among  trusted 
friends,  or  the  confessions  that  people 
make,  or  the  testimonies  that  they  give 
in  prayer-meeting,  except  on  a  larger 
scale. 

Indeed  in  this  respect  one  may  say 
that  the  scientific  study  of  religion 
takes  the  idea  of  the  Protestant  "expe- 
rience meeting"  and  reduces  it  to  world 
proportions,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
frees  it  from  the  tyranny  of  the  pre- 
siding pastor,  and  places  the  members 
in  such  a  position  that  they  can  not 
monopolize  the  meeting.  In  such  a 
meeting  ^ach  is  searching  his  own  life 
and  each  is  widening  the  horizon  of 
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every  other.  Furthermore,  with  its 
oareful  stady  it  oombineB  with  the  ex- 
perience meeting  the  pulpit  and  pastor's 
stady,  which  are,  or  should  be,  the 
place  where  the  deliverances  of  religion 
and  the  matured  results  of  the  various 
sciences  flow  together. 

What,  now,  are  some  of  the  results 
that  are  being  realized  from  the  scien- 
tific study  of  religion?  What,  in  brief, 
are  some  of  its  practical  advantages? 

1.  It  widens  the  range  of  individual 
experience.  The  vital  question  for  each 
person  is.  Shall  my  religious  exx>erience 
remain  within  its  present  range,  shall 
it  continue  to  be  largely  individual  and 
personal,  or  shall  it  measure  its  fulness 
by  the  spiritual  successes  of  others? 
Shall  religion  be  cut  to  fit  my  particu- 
lar desires,  needs,  and  tastes,  or  shall  I 
come  to  understand  what  it  means  and 
what  are  its  possibilities,  so  that  I  may 
exist  for  it  as  well,  and  that  both  it  and 
I  may  exist  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine 
purpose?  You  may  say,  and  rightly, 
that  without  any  scientific  study  of  re- 
ligion, people  have  continually  widened 
their  experiences  in  reading  the  lives 
and  sharing  the  ideals  of  St.  Paul,  or 
St.  Francis,  or  Jacob  Boehme,  or  St. 
Theresa,  or  John  Wesley,  and  the  many 
others.  Without  detracting  in  the  least 
from  the  wisdom  and  inspiration  of  such 
writings,  a  systematic  study  of  religion 
ought  to  cultivate  in  us  the  ability  to 
discriminate  among  the  qualities  of 
spiritual  experience.  This  experience, 
for  example,  is  a  storm  and  stress  phe- 
nomenon that  belongs  to  thd  childhood 
type  or  to  that  of  the  mature  mind,  as 
tiie  case  may  be ;  the  other  is  consistent 
with  both  personal  perfection  and  social 
adjustment;  and  soon;  that  is,  a  study 
of  religion  ought  progressively  to  cul- 
tivate the  capacity  to  place  values  upon 
and  estimate  the  worth  of  experiences 
as  we  read  them,  or  as  we  come  to  pos- 
sess them  ourselves.  In  that  way  we 
may,  and  must,  if  religion  is  to  become 


what  it  should,  be  forceful  units  in  the 
community  and  in  religious  evolution, 
instead  of  possibly  drifting  along  with 
the  tide  of  doctrine  or  sentiment. 

In  another  way  it  will  widen  our  ex- 
perience by  broadening  our  horizon  and 
so  deepening  our  sympathies  and  height- 
ening our  religious  conceptions.  One 
can  not  harbor  denominational  envy  or 
rivalry  or  resentment,  one  can  not  allow 
sectarian  bigotry  to  gnaw  at  his  heart, 
when  he  sees  that  other  people  of  the 
most  diverse  faith  are  having  the  same 
struggles,  following  the  same  ideals, 
exercising  the  same  watchfulness  and 
prayerfulness  and  hope  and  trust,  en- 
gaging in  the  same  self-sacrificing  and 
loving  service  as  is  he  himself.  One 
can  not  worship  a  little  Ood  who  is  in- 
terested particularly  in  the  worshiper's 
individual  welfare  when  he  stands  in 
the  presence  of  the  heights  and  depths 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  other  people. 
He  can  not  longer  hold  to  a  conception 
of  deity  which  is  narrowly  personal 
and  crudely  anthropomorphic  when  he 
comes  to  feel  the  currents  of  life  that 
are  pulsing  through  society  and  leading 
to  fuller  beauty  and  larger  consumma- 
tions. We  shall  ever  have  our  varying 
tastes  and  beliefs;  but  as  we  widen  our 
horizon  and  develop  our  perspective, 
rivalry  and  dogmatism  are  destined  to 
give  place  to  sympathy  and  loving  kind- 
ness. 

2.  The  scientific  study  of  religion,  by 
showing  what  religion  is  and  how  it 
develops,  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
religious  education.  Indeed,  it  is  al- 
ready proving  helpful.  I  believe  it 
would  be  possible  among  the  various 
students  of  religion  to  get  together 
many  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  vol- 
untary testimonials  from  ministers  of 
the  Oospel  and  teachers  of  religion  as 
to  the  helpfulness  of  the  work  that  has 
already  been  accomplished.  Kot  that 
we  know  much  about  the  laws  of  so  in- 
finitely complex  a  fact  as  reUg^^on^  not 
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that  we  shall  ever  know  much  in  oom- 
parison  with  what  we  shoold  like  to 
know.  But  we  can  know  enough  to 
clear  the  atmosphere,  to  open  up  some 
definite  points  of  approach,  some  clear 
leadings.  We  can  know  enough  to  feel 
that  we  are  not  wandering  entirely  in 
the  dark;  in  our  conception  of  the  re- 
ligious ideas  that  properly  belong  to 
childhood,  in  judging  when  children  can 
be  expected  to  grasp  some  of  the  ab- 
stract conceptions  of  God  and  duty; 
how  to  be  helpful  to  the  hungering  of 
an  inquiring  soul;  how  to  meet  doubts 
and  discontent;  how  to  lead  on  toward 
the  ideals  of  mature  manhood  and 
womanhood;  in  all  these  respects  and 
many  more  we  can  get  sufficient  hold 
on  the  laws  of  spiritual  development  to 
feel  that  we  are  behaving  wisely,  that 
we  are  workmen  that  need  not  be 
ashamed.  A  skilled  mechanic  must 
know  something  of  the  materials  with 
which  he  deals  and  of  the  laws  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  he  is  to  produce 
results.  The  botanist  knows  very  little 
about  plants,  he  would  have  to  confess; 
but  that  he  knows  enough  to  feel  that 
he  is  living  with  plants  from  the  irmde 
we  can  not  doubt.  A  physician  is  not 
allowed  to  practise  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  mechanism  and  functioning  of 
the  organs  of  the  body.  We  are  hap- 
pily coming  to  see  that  no  one  should 
presume  to  deal  with  this  most  complex 
of  all  phenomena,  the  religious  life; 
that  no  one  should  dare  to  be  in  a  large 
way  a  factor  in  the  destiny  of  a  human 
soul  who  does  not  feel  that  he  under- 
stands something  about  what  the  re- 
ligious impulse  is  and  how  it  develops. 
3.  Again,  by  showing  what  religion 
is,  the  scientific  study  of  religion  is 
tending  to  place  it  among  the  legitimate 
human  interests — or  rather  it  is  show- 
ing that  its  essential  attitude  is  a  nec- 
essary one  to  life  at  its  best.  Religion 
has  too  often  and  too  long  assumed  an 
apologetio  attdtude.     We  feel  somehow 


that  it  is  necessary  to  us  to  satisfy  oar 
souls'  craving  after  something  deeper, 
but,  because  we  can  not  prove*  that  it 
does  give  what  we  crave,  people  are  too 
apt  to  profess  openly  everything  else 
and  be  religious  on  the  sly.  Many 
other  people  go  ahead  six  days  in  the 
week  doing  the  legitimate  vocations,  and 
allow  themselves  the  luxury  of  being 
religious  on  Sunday.  It  has  been  part 
of  the  work  of  the  study  of  religion  to 
show  that  the  essentially  religious 
frame  of  mind  does  bring  not  only 
peace  and  joy,  but  also  greater  effi- 
ciency, and  that  it  is  probably  the 
frame  of  mind  that  each  human  being, 
whether  a  professed  religionist  or  not, 
must  have  if  results  worth  while  are  to 
follow.  "That  the  intellectual  in- 
stinct at  its  highest,"  says  Professor 
Goe,  "is  indistinguishable  from  the 
religious  is  well  illustrated  by  that 
prince  of  pure  intellectualism,  the  late 
Mr.  Huxley,  from  whose  '  Life  and 
Letters'  the  following  passages  have 
been  extracted :  '  Science  seems  to  me 
to  teach  in  the  highest  and  strongest 
manner  the  great  truth  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Christian  conception  of 
entire  surrender  to  the  will  of  God. 
Sit  down  before  fact  as  a  little  child,  be 
prepared  to  give  up  every  preconceived 
notion,  follow  humbly  wherever  and  to 
whatever  abysses  nature  leads,  or  you 
shall  learn  nothing.  I  have  only  begun 
to  learn  content  and  peace  of  mind  since 
I  have  resolved  at  all  risks  to  do  this.'  " 
When  we  come  to  see  that  surrender  of 
the  personal  will,  sacrifice  of  smaller 
pleasures,  heartful  response  to  the  de- 


*  I  have  tried  to  show  in  some  detail  in  an 
article,  ''The  Feelings  and  Their  Place  in  Re- 
ligion "  (American  Journal  of  Religious  Psy- 
chology, November,  1004),  that  the  verities 
of  religion,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  are 
not  capable  of  rational  justification,  but  that 
they  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  more  valid 
ground  of  justification  than  the  rational  life  is 
able  to  furnish. 
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mands  of  truth  and  righteousness,  faith 
in  the  larger  life,  are  the  attitude  not 
only  of  religion,  but  of  science  at  its 
best  and  life  at  its  best;  when  we  come 
to  acknowledge  that  in  the  religious 
frame  of  mind  truth  does  come  to  light, 
and  power  does  flow  in,*  we  may  be  re- 
ligious without  apology  or  temerity,  and 
allow  to  religion  the  right  to  go  on  giv- 
ing to  life  its  messages  in  its  own  way. 

4.  The  study  of  religion  contributes 
to  the  growth  of  religion.  Eeligion, 
like  everything  else,  if  it  does  not  grow, 
dies.  Call  up  all  the  references  that 
Christ  made  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  is  always  to  something  growing  or 
increasing  and  never  to  something  fin- 
ished. When  we  get  bound  down 
within  our  own  little  circle  of  interests, 
when  we  get  enslaved  by  the  routine  of 
religion,  the  conception  fastens  itself  on 
the  mind  that  religion  is  something 
given  out  of  hand,  a  revelation  made 
once  for  all.  It  is  a  progressive  reve- 
lation that  will  never  end,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  men  to  watch  it  in  the  process 
of  growing,  and  have  it  for  their  highest 
joy  to  find  it  springing  up  and  growing 
within  their  own  hearts. 

6.  Lastly,  the  scientific  study  of  re- 
ligion is  deepening  the  spiritual  life  of 
people,  tightening  their  hold  on  the 
verities  of  religion.  This,  at  first 
sight,  looks  like  an  anomaly.  There  is 
a  so-called  scientific  attitude  that  takes 
people  away  from  the  deeper  currents 
of  life.  I  refer  to  the  narrowly  critical 
attitude  that  mistakes  means  for  ends, 
whose  mottos  have  been  ''  science  for  its 
own  sake**  and  "truth  for  truth's 
sake."  It  has  been  a  most  fortunate 
development  that  has  given  us  such  a 
spirit,  that  has  produced  a  scientific  age, 
because  it  has  been  uphill  work  and  a 
long  road  that  have  partly  freed  man- 
kind from  the  dominance  of  impulse, 
desire,  and  superstition,  and  have  en- 

*  See  James*  **  Varieties, "  etc.,  pp.  477,  628, 
etal. 


abled  man  to  think  his  world  out  into 
clearness.  But  in  spite  of  the  entan- 
glement of  science  in  its  technique,  of 
its  growing  interest  in  its  tools  rather 
than  in  the  work  to  be  done,  one  can 
not  fail  to  observe  that  it  has  grown 
saner  and  is  working  with  greater  wis- 
dom. It  sees  that  truth  does  not  exist 
for  truth's  sake,  but  for  lifers  sake; 
that  science  is  one  of  the  mexins  simply 
by  which  we  can  square  ourselves  better 
with  the  world  of  reality.  It  is  a 
happy  coincidence  that  the  religious 
world  is  having  a  corresponding  awa- 
kening— ^that  it  is  incorporating  truth- 
seeking  among  its  chief  functions. 
There  are  many  illustrations  of  persons 
in  this  particular  field  who  are  subject- 
ing the  facts  of  religion  to  the  closest 
scrutiny  and  who  manifest  in  their  own 
lives  a  happy  combination  of  the  stu- 
dent and  inspired  teacher. 

It  is  possible  to  combine  the  thought- 
ful and  the  practical,  the  scientific  and 
religious  attitude.  It  is  a  hopeful  in- 
dication that  the  psychological  study  of 
religion  is  being  encouraged  within  the 
churches  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
outside  them.  They  not  only  furnish 
much  of  the  raw  material,  but  give  it 
their  sympathy  and  appreciation.  A 
consideration  of  the  results  of  such 
study  has  recently  had  a  prominent 
place  in  the  programs  of  church  conven- 
tions and  organizations  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

"What  I  most  crave  to  see,"  said 
Thomas  Arnold,  "  and  what  still  seems 
to  me  no  impossible  dream,  is  inquiry 
and  belief  going  on  together."  Pro- 
fessor Kice,  in  his  "Christian  Faith  in 
an  Age  of  Science,"  while  discussing 
the  compatibility  of  theoretical  skepti- 
cism with  a  practical  faith,  says :  "  In 
so  far  as  that  aspiration  (of  Arnold) 
finds  its  fulfilment  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  church,  we  shall  be  saved 
alike  from  the  dogmatism  that  resists 
all  progress  and  &om  the  skepticism 
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that  dooms  life  to  aimlessness  and  help- 
lessness." The  scientific  study  of  re- 
ligion, pursued  in  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  represents  the  essential 
spirit  of  religion  in  the  process  of  re- 
fining and  perfecting  itself,  from  within. 
The  spirit  that  is  showing  itself  within 


the  church  and  in  the  lives  of  so  many 
of  its  great  exponents  stands  for  the 
love  of  truth,  taking  root  in  the  heart 
and  conduct  of  mankind.  In  the  two 
there  is  no  contradiction.  Let  us  hope 
the  world  is  moving  on  to  something 
better. 


THE  NEXT  8TBP  FOR  THEOLOGY 

Bt  the  Bey.  Wilbbbt  L.  Akbebsok,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


In  interpreting  the  visible  universe, 
modem  science  has  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  new  statement  of  the  relation 
of  Ood  to  the  world.  Coincident  with 
this  movement  in  philosophy,  there  has 
been  a  return  to  Christian  history  and 
religious  experience,  which  has  resulted 
in  an  unprecedented  emphasis  upon  the 
relation  of  Ood  to  the  soul.  Lito  this 
region  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
infinite  and  the  finite^a  realm  of  ex- 
ceeding difficulty  and  mystery — the- 
ology has  advanced;  the  next  step  is  to 
survey  the  paths  already  traversed  in 
this  field,  to  note  their  direction,  to 
trace  their  convergence,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  unite  them  in  one  highway  of 
thought.  The  cosmic  and  the  personal 
forms  of  the  new  theology  alike  deal 
with  these  profound  problems  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  universe.  Much 
perplexity  arises  from  the  fact  that  two 
distinct  theologies,  with  distinct  con- 
ceptions and  distinct  terms,  have  been 
wrought  out;  the  pressing  necessity  is 
that  these  different  modes  of  thought 
should  be  harmonized.  The  new  the- 
ology that  takes  shape  from  Biblical 
criticism  is  altogether  unlike  the  new 
theology  formed  under  the  conceptions 
of  evolution.  To  distinguish  contrasted 
processes  in  this  development  of  the- 
ology and  then  to  reconcile  them  in  one 
inclusive  conception  is  requisite  if  the 
new  thinking  is  to  be  clear  and  orderly. 

II  we  compare  Hamack's  ''What  is 


Christianity?  ^  with  Fiske^s  "  Through 
Nature  to  Ood "  we  gain  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  double  character  of  recent  modi- 
fications of  theology.  Biblical  theology 
lives  and  moves  in  a  universe  of  per- 
sons ;  the  personal  relation  is  the  ruling 
conception.  Ood  and  man  are  regarded 
as  in  immediate  communication.  The 
mechanical  circuit  is  completely  ig- 
nored, events  in  nature  being  treated 
as  acts  of  Ood.  Attention  is  fixed  upon 
the  divine  ideals  and  purposes  and  that 
administration  of  affairs  through  which 
they  are  realized.  All  is  conceived  in 
the  terms  of  the  divine  life  and  the  ex- 
perience of  human  souls  made  in  the 
image  of  Ood.  Ood  and  the  soul  fill 
the  whole  realm,  all  else  being  but  in- 
cident and  detail  insignificant  in  the 
comprehensive  outlook.  Ood  and  the 
soul  are  so  great  and  all  that  constitutes 
the  mechanism  of  their  intercourse  is 
so  slight  in  comparison  that  these  two 
seem  face  to  face  with  no  chasm  be- 
tween. Communication  is  immediate, 
mystical,  supernatural.  So  far  as  it  is 
described,  it  is  set  forth  in  ethical 
terms :  Ood  is  the  Father  of  man  and 
man  is  the  child  of  Ood.  The  bonds 
are  those  of  love.  The  method  of  in- 
tercourse is  not  traced,  for  it  is  assumed 
that  infinite  love  can  find  a  way  to  ex- 
press itself  to  human  need. 

The  new  theology  of  evolution,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  almost  wholly  con- 
cerned with  the  communication  between 
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God  and  man  thioagh  the  fixed  order 
of  the  world.  The  divine  immanence 
la  here  the  regnant  idea.  The  oieation 
Tiewed  as  in  a  process  of  development 
has  a  capacity  for  receiving  and  ex- 
pressing Grod  that  is  illimitable.  This 
order  of  nature  is  the  environment  of 
man.  Saturated  with  the  divine  pres- 
ence, it  acts  ceaselessly  upon  man. 
Man  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being 
in  God  without  transcending  this  en- 
vironment in  which  the  laws  of  nature 
are  in  force.  The  communion  with  God 
is  nowhere  immediate  and  supernatural; 
it  is  effected  through  the  mechanism  of 
the  world.  It  is  as  if  God,  through  the 
symbols  of  nature,  telegraphed  to  the 
soul,  the  marvelous  substance  of  the 
brain  being  the  receiving  instrument. 
But  such  a  figure  fails,  for  the  telegraph 
suggests  distance,  and  Grod  is  not  far 
away.  He  is  immanent  in  the  soul  it- 
self as  well  as  in  the  world ;  he  is  mani- 
fest in  all  the  movement  of  its  life — in 
experiences  under  law  as  really  as  in 
abnormal  visions  and  emotions  and 
activities  that  seem  to  be  above  law. 
The  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  the  sanities 
and  r^pilarities  of  the  mental  life,  and 
every  illumination  of  orderly  reason  is 
the  shining  of  the  divine  light. 

The  new  theology  has  had  a  peculiar 
elusive  quality;  many  have  thought  it 
vague  and  indefinite.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  is  sometimes  the  new  the- 
ology of  Biblical  interpretation,  and 
sometimes  the  new  theology  of  evo- 
lution, and  that  these  two  new  the- 
ologies are  wholly  unlike.  They  agree 
only  in  attempting  to  define  the  inter- 
course of  God  and  man.  According  to 
one,  that  contact  is  personal  and  super- 
natural, according  to  the  other  it  is  or- 
ganic and  under  law.  Neither  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  alone  is  adequate. 
Each  by  itself  is  over-simple,  just  as 
Calvin's  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty 
was  over-simple  and  the  Arminian  de- 
fense  of    freedom  was    over-simple. 


Such  simplicity  is  reached  by  ignoring 
half  of  the  factors  of  the  problem. 
The  imperative  need  of  the  new  theol- 
ogy is  the  reduction  of  these  contrast- 
ing modes  of  thought  to  one  harmo- 
nious conception.  Conceived  as  a 
supernatural  person,  almost  as  a  greater 
man,  Grod  lacks  immensity,  majesty,  in- 
definable glory,  infinity.  Such  a  God 
is  inadequate  for  the  moral  order  and 
insufficient  for  worship.  Thus  con- 
strued, religion  is  familiar,  intimate, 
joyful,  but  deficient  in  awe  and  author- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  the  immanent 
God  lacks  distinctness  of  being  and  tends 
to  fade  into  abstractions.  Pantheism 
is  ever  in  the  background,  certain  to 
emerge  when  faith  wanes,  as  the  hidden 
stars  gleam  out '  when  the  sun  goes 
down. 

Theology,  then,  has  its  next  step 
marked  out  for  it.  The  cosmic  and  the 
personal  answers  to  the  question  con- 
cerning the  relationship  of  the  infinite 
and  the  finite  must  be  combined — not 
set  side  by  side  merely,  but  fused  in 
one  conception.  The  divine  person  liv- 
ing in  the  cosmic  order  compasses  and 
acts  upon  the  human  person  at  the 
focus  of  the  universe,  with  such  use  of 
means  that  all  is  under  law,  with  such 
directness  and  freedom  that  all  is  spirit- 
ual. God,  who  is  revealed  in  the  uni- 
verse while  He  transcends  it,  meets 
man  who  is  immeshed  in  the  order  of 
nature  tho  conscious  of  divine  sonship. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  son 
meets  the  Father,  nor  that  man  set  in 
the  order  of  nature  is  played  upon  by 
the  forces  of  the  world.  Man,  who 
lives  in  organic  affiliation  with  the 
world  and  possesses  a  consciousness  in 
which  the  world  is  interpreted,  is  in 
communion  with  the  indivisible  God, 
in  whose  personality  the  world  lives 
and  moves  and  has  its  being. 

This  reconciliation  is  first  of  all  a 
problem  of  philosophy.  The  super- 
natural and  the  natural  are  two  sides  of 
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one  reality.  There  is  ever  the  idea  and 
the  expression  of  the  idea,  the  thought 
and  the  thing.  There  is  the  meaning 
of  the  universe  and  the  universe  itself. 
In  the  universe  there  is  no  miracle;  in 
the  realm  of  idea  and  meaning  there  is 
no  chain  of  causation.  The  personal 
and  supernatural  are  correlated  to  the 
impersonal  and  natural.  In  immediate 
consciousness  only  the  personal  ap- 
pears; the  feeling  is  of  independence 
and  of  detachment  from  means.  Yet 
experience  interpreted  by  reflection  dis- 
covers the  fixed  order  from  which  the 
soul  can  not  escape.  Religion,  above 
all  the  religion  of  the  Bible  and  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  is  in  the  supernatural. 
The  religious  man  thinks,  feels,  in  the 
freedom  of  the  spirit;  only  when  he 
acts  does  he  find  that  he  can  not  work 
miracles.  The  popular  idealism,  in  the 
momentum  of  spiritual  fi-eedom,  goes 
forth  into  the  world  expecting  its  hard 
and  fast  realities  to  be  plastic  and 
obedient.  If  we  were  as  gods,  that 
might  be.  To  Ood,  perfect  in  reason, 
the  mechanical  order  is  pliant  and  ser- 
viceable, expressing  exactly  the  divine 
thought  and  purpose.  God  uses  the 
fixed  order  of  nature  with  an  infinite 
mastery,  as  if  it  were  an  instrument 
offering  no  resistance. 

Evolution  offers  important  aid  in 
uniting  the  personal  and  the  cosmic 
conceptions.  The  soul  cries  out  for 
Ood,  seeks  Him,  affirms  Him,  rejoices 
in  Him.  In  experience,  this  is  mystical 
and  above  all  reasoning.  Why  does 
the  soul  act  thus?  The  old  answer  was 
that  God  made  it  with  these  hungers 
and  demands.  It  was  a  spark  from 
the  infinite  flame  yearning  for  its  source 
and  dying  if  it  failed  to  kindle  in  its 
glow.  Evolution  treats  man  as  the 
product,  the  highest  product,  of  the 
universe.  He  has  come  to  be  because 
such  a  being  as  he  is  is  adapted  to  the 
environment  that  compasses  him.  He 
has  this  life  jjtg/^gion  b^c^uso  it  gives 


him  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. The  race  has  been  sifted  through 
immeasurable  eras,  and  always  a  frac- 
tion more  of  faith  has  counted  for  sur- 
vival. The  result  is  a  religious  species, 
a  humanity  that  has  a  religious  con- 
sciousness. God,  who  lives  in  the 
process  of  the  world,  has  wrought  upon 
the  creation  until  at  its  most  sensitive 
and  critical  point  there  is  developed  a 
soul  with  a  religious  faith.  When  the 
soul  meets  God  in  the  most  distinctly 
personal  communion,  affirming  Him 
without  question,  it  does  this  because 
the  discipline  of  the  universe  has  made 
it  what  it  is.  Thus  intimate  with  the 
mechanical  order  is  the  soul  that  feels 
itself  detached  and  free. 

Theology  is  at  present  engaged  upon 
this  problem  of  personality  in  the  uni- 
verse, its  vindication  in  man  and  in 
God,  and  its  relation  to  the  fixed  order 
that  science  explores.  Meanwhile  it 
uses  the  language  of  mystical  super- 
naturalism  and  of  scientific  naturalism 
by  turns.  When  it  has  mastered  its 
own  proper  speech,  it  will  find  itself  far 
on  in  the  path  of  progress,  which  is  the 
main  line  of  theological  inquiry.  The 
meeting  of  this  newly  conceived  God 
and  this  better  understood  man  is  rich 
in  interest.  There  are  wonderful  new 
possibilities  in  a  greater  and  more  glo- 
rious God  acting  upon  a  greater  and 
more  exquisitely  fashioned  man,  and  in 
a  more  rational  tho  more  complex  man 
seeking  a  more  accessible  and  more  at- 
tractive God-  A  fatherly  God,  re- 
vealed in  the  abounding  beneficence  of 
the  world  and  increasingly  manifest  in 
the  patience  of  time,  is  only  less  fas- 
cinating to  mind  and  heart  than  a 
spiritual  humanity,  developing  in  the 
process  of  the  world,  learning  to  live 
by  faith,  and  coming  at  last  into  the 
likeness  of  Christ.  The  meeting  of 
God  and  man  thus  conceived  is  the 
thrilling  drama  that  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting. 
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HOW  SOMB  OBSAT  PKKACHBRS  PSBPARB  THBIR  SERMONS 
Bt  thb  Rsv.  John  BBrrrAiN  Clark,  Detboit,  Michigan. 


For  the  greater  part  of  my  public  life  I 
have  been  pastor  of  churches  in  some  of  our 
largest  cities,  and  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  methods  of  pulpit  preparation  of 
some  of  our  foremost  preachers.  The  fol- 
lowing notes  are  almost  entirely  derived  from 
this  personal  knowledge  acquired  during  a  se- 
ries of  years. 

I  think  no  preacher  to-day  has  a  wider 
hearing  or  greater  influence  than  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott.  In  conversation,  in  extempore  ad- 
dress, or  in  sermon,  there  is  always  the  same 
wonderful  lucidity  and  practicality.  I  was 
privileged  to  see  a  college  boy's  diary  one 
day,  and  read  this  entry  on  one  of  its  pages: 
**  Lyman  Abbott  preached  this  morning.  He 
is  remarkably  logical  and  clear.  No  man 
touches  the  fellows  as  he  does."  Yet  Dr. 
Abbott  has  little  of  what  ordinarily  passes 
for  eloquence  or  oratory.  He  does  not  write 
his  sermons.  The  time  so  many  spend  in 
writing  he  spends  in  acquiring.  Getting  his 
subject  wherever  he  can  find  it,  but  always 
in  the  intellectual  strata  of  life,  he  keeps  di- 
gesting and  adding  to  it  all  the  week.  £arly 
Sunday  morning  he  goes  into  his  study  and 
is  in  absolute  retirement.  His  light  break- 
fast is  brought  to  him  there.  That  active 
brain  of  his  broods  over  the  thoughts  of  the 
week  and  molds  them  into  logical  develop- 
ment. When  he  enters  the  pulpit  it  is  all 
done.  No  writing,  no  note  of  any  kind,  is 
before  him.  His  sermons  at  Plymouth  and 
elsewhere  were  stenographically  reported  and 
afterward  revised  by  the  speaker  before  pub- 
lication. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whom  Dr.  Abbott 
succeeded,  was  a  law  unto  himself.  He  wrote 
the  barest  plans  only.  I  have  one  by  me,  and 
few  preachers,  I  think,  would  consider  it  a 
sermon  plan.  Frequently  he  entered  the  pul- 
pit not  knowing  just  what  he  would  preach. 
Between  the  hymns  or  during  the  Scripture 
reading  he  would  settle  on  his  topic,  and,  the 
topic  once  got,  the  subject  fell  very  rapidly 
into  an  outline,  suflBcient  for  him,  if  utterly 
Inadequate  for  the  average  preacher.  When 
the  time  came  he  would  preach  from  that  out- 


line as  only  Mr.  Beecher  could  preach.  His 
illustrations  would  carry  him  like  a  life-pre- 
server over  the  broken  and  tumultuous  sea  of 
his  thought.  It  mattered  little  to  him  wheth- 
er all  he  said  came  naturally  from  his  text. 
Mr.  Beecher  once  said  that  he  regarded  a  text 
as  simply  the  entrance  into  a  pasture;  the 
bars  once  down  and  he  once  in,  he  had  a  right 
to  walk  all  over  the  pasture  and  browse  where 
and  on  what  he  chose.  He  picked  up  his  il- 
lustrations here,  there,  and  everywhere.  A 
friend  said  to  me  once:  ^I  saw  Beecher  in- 
tently watching  a  ferryboat  entering  its  slip. 
I  said  to  one  with  me,  '  Beecher  will  use  that 
somehow  next  Sunday.'  The  next  Sunday 
we  went  to  hear  him  preach.  Beecher 
preached  that  morning  on  submission  and  re- 
sistance, and  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  said : 
'  Watch  a  ferryboat  entering  its  slip.  It  will 
beat  against  the  piles  on  this  side  and  on  that 
If  they  stubbornly  resisted,  they,  and  the 
boat  as  well,  would  be  crushed.  They  give, 
they  yield,  but  they  keep  their  root  positions 
just  the  same. '" 

For  many  years  an  intimate  friendship  ex- 
isted between  Mr.  Beecher  and  the  superb 
pulpit  orator  of  America,  Dr.  Richard  Salter 
Storrs,  for  over  fifty  years  the  famous  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  To  have  known  Dr.  Storrs,  to  have 
been  given  the  use  of  his  study,  to  have  occu- 
pied his  pulpit,  to  have  sat  by  his  side  at  the 
communion-table,  to  have  interchanged  confi- 
dences with  him,  is  one  of  the  cherished  priv- 
ileges of  my  life.  In  his  earlier  years  Dr. 
Storrs  wrote  all  his  sermons  and  addresses, 
but  for  many  years  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  wrote  nothing  for  public  address.  He 
felt  so  hampered  by  manuscript  that  he  deter- 
mined to  give  it  up  or  to  give  up  preaching. 
How  magnificently  he  succeeded  need  not  be 
told.  He  has  left  the  story  in  his  little  book, 
"Preaching  Without  Notes."  Dr.  Storrs 
found  his  themes,  many  of  them,  on  the  pi- 
azza of  his  delightful  cottage  at  Shelter 
Island,  looking  out  over  the  water  and  at  the 
gloriously  tinted  sky.  Some  who  read  this 
article  may  recall  the  sermon  he  brought  back 
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from  one  of  his  vacations  tbere— **  There  shall 
be  no  more  sea."  He  found  his  subjects  in 
his  beloved  histories;  he  found  them  along 
the  streets,  where  so  often  I  have  met  him 
slowly,  meditatively  walking,  and  have 
passed  by  without  arousing  him. 

Dr.  Storrs  had  three  studies.  His  home 
study  was  a  small  room,  with  a  few  books,  at 
the  end  of  the  parlor  hall,  in  the  quiet,  red- 
brick house  in  Pierrepont  Street,  Brooklyn. 
In  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  founder,  president,  and  con- 
stant inspiration,  he  had  his  private  room 
upstairs,  with  attendance  upon  his  needs  and 
with  thousands  of  books  at  his  hand.  But 
the  favorite  study  was  in  his  beloved  church 
in  Remsen  Street,  in  the  rear,  up  one  flight  of 
broad  steps,  where  the  great  trees  shaded  the 
windows  softly.  There  he  would  be  nearly 
every  day,  reading,  thinking,  deep  in  study. 
How  he  could  carry  so  much  is  a  mystery  to 
me.  At  his  death  he  had  as  many  as  one 
hundred  subjects  for  sermons  awaiting  treat- 
ment. He  would  select  one  or  two  subjects 
for  Sunday,  roughly  run  them  out  in  his 
thought,  and  let  them  lie  ripening  for  a  day 
or  two.  Then  he  would  call  them  up,  and,  if 
they  still  impressed  him,  he  would  refine  his 
ideas  in  them  and  trust  entirely  to  extempore 
speech  in  the  pulpit  If  the  subject  i^t  this 
relooking  it  over  failed  him,  he  would  take 
another  from  his  vast  reservofar.  The  subject 
rejected  would  be  laid  aside  till  some  time 
when  it  was  ripe  enough  to  yield  true,  rich 
pulpit  wine.  Dr.  Storrs  gave  only  the  best. 
His  sermons,  like  the  wine  upon  his  commun- 
ion-table, were  the  purest,  richest,  most  fra- 
grant obtainable. 

A  man  of  entirely  different  type  was  the 
well-known  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  New  York  City,  Dr. 
John  HalL  Dr.  Hall  was  a  preacher  of  the 
most  striking  simplicity  of  thought  and  utter- 
ance. He  wrote  all  his  sermons  on  the  queer- 
est scraps  of  paper,  whatever  happened  to  be 
handy— fly-leaves  of  magazines,  unused  half 
sheets  of  letters  received,  torn-out  leaves  of 
note-books,  papers  of  all  sizes  and  of  any 
color.  Writing  his  ideas  on  these  scraps,  he 
would  arrange  them  in  the  proper  order  and 
lay  them  aside  till  needed.  Before  going  into 
the  pulpit,  he  would  take  these  scraps,  read 
carefully  twice  what  he  had  written  on  them, 
then  roll  them  up  into  a  little  bundle,  tie  a 
string  around  them,  label  the  bundle,  and  put 
it  away. 


The  much-loved  writer  and  preacher.  Dr. 
Theodore  Cuyler,  the  former  pastor  of  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  bad 
a  method  somewhat  similar  to  Dr.  Hall's. 
Dr.  Cuyler  used  to  write  out  rough  sketches 
of  his  sermons  and  take  two  or  three  of  them 
into  the  pulpit  with  him  on  Sunday,  not 
knowing  which  one  he  would  use.  After  he 
had  reached  the  pulpit,  and  during  the  sing- 
ing of  the  hynms  or  some  choir  selection,  he 
would  size  up  his  congregation  and  let  the 
composite,  silent,  and  potent  call  of  that  vast 
congregation  tell  him  which  of  the  two  or 
three  sermon  plans  he  held  in  his  hand  he 
must  preach.  He  said  to  me  once  in  my  pul- 
pit. Just  before  he  rose  to  speak: 

** Put  a  chair  by  the  pulpit  desk." 

**  Do  you  feel  faint,  doctor?  "  I  asked,  with 
some  concern. 

"No,"  he  replied,  in  that  nasal  and  emphat- 
ic tone  of  his ;  **  I  want  something  to  catch 
hold  of  and  pound  when  1  get  excited." 

Charles  Spurgeon,  at  a  small  gathering  of 
ministers,  once  said:  "AH  through  the  week 
I  am  on  the  lookout  for  some  material  that  I 
can  use  on  the  Sabbath,  but  the  actual  work 
of  arranging  it  is  left  till  Saturday  evening." 
Mr.  Spurgeon 's  greatest  difficulty  was  to 
flnd  the  texts  for  his  sermons,  and  to  get  Just 
the  subjects  for  what  he  wanted  to  say.  He 
would  sit  hour  after  hour  waiting  for  his  sub- 
ject, pra3rlng  for  it.  When  he  once  got  that, 
he  considered  his  study  really  done.  Topic 
after  topic  would  be  outlined  by  him  and  be 
thrown  away  as  useless.  He  once  said:  "I 
believe  that  almost  every  Saturday  of  my  life 
I  prepare  enough  outlines  of  sermons,  if  I  felt 
at  liberty  to  preach  them,  to  last  me  for  a 
month. "  Gaining  his  subject  and  text,  Spur- 
geon would  get  from  any  source  things  that 
bore  upon  it,  and  Jot  them  down  in  any  order, 
marshaling  them  properly  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Spurgeon's  wife  was  a  great  help  to 
him.  When  he  had  got  all  he  could  on  his 
subjects,  Mrs.  Spurgeon  would  read  to  him 
by  the  hour  until  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject 
dawned  upon  him,  and  then  on  a  half  sheet  of 
note-paper  the  flnal  outline  would  be  written 
for  the  pulpit  Spurgeon  rarely  wrote  any- 
thing for  the  afternoon  sermon.  A  text  and 
some  general  notion  about  it,  and  a  rude  ar- 
rangement Sunday  afternoon  of  its  divisions, 
was  his  preparation  for  the  second  service. 

Phillips  Brooks  was  in  no  sense  an  extem- 
pore speaker.  He  never  trusted  to  the  mo- 
ment for  inspiration.    Any  thought  that  came 
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to  bim  capable  for  use  in  a  sermon  was  always 
jotted  down  in  a  note-book  whicb  he  carried 
in  his  pocket  If  an  outline  suggested  itself 
to  him,  be  would  write  it  off  in  rude  form  on 
a  loose  piece  of  paper.  Here  is  one  from  in- 
numerable such  entries:  "'Silver  and  gold 
have  I  none.'  There  is  something  better  for 
us  to  haw  than  money,  so  there  is  something 
better  to  give,^  Everything  was  viewed  by 
Brooks  in  relation  to  its  sermonic  use.  He 
was  constantly  in  advance  of  the  needed  ser- 
mon with  its  subject.  The  first  two  morn- 
ings of  the  week  sermon  materials  were  gath- 
ered on  his  desk.  Wednesday  the  sermon 
plan  was  there,  fully  written  out.  Thurs- 
days and  Fridays  saw  the  sermon  coming  into 
final  form.  Bishop  Brooks  was  very  much 
like  Cliarles  Bpurgeon,  in  that  he  made  the 
morning  sermon  of  chief  importance.  That 
-was  always  written;  the  second  sermon  was 
preached  from  a  plan.  Few,  I  think,  have 
ever  seen  PfaHlips  Brocto'  plans  of  sermons  in 
manuscript  One  who  has  been  so  privileged 
says: 

''He  took  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  folding  it 
once,  thus  making  four  small  pages,  some 
seven  inches  by  less  than  five,  which  he  was 
to  flU.  These  plans  were  written  in  a  most 
condensed  hand  and  contained  about  a  thou- 
sand words.  Each  plan  contained  about  a 
dozen  detached  paragraphs,  each  of  which 


contained  a  distinct  idea.  Over  against  each 
paragraph  was  placed  the  number  of  pages  it 
was  to  occupy  when  it  was  amplified." 

Phillips  Brooks,  like  Howard  Crosby,  the 
cultured  preacher  of  New  York  City,  wrote 
his  sermons  by  measure.  They  were  almost 
invariably  about  thirty  pages,  or  five  thousand 
words  long.  Dr.  Crosby  wrote  so  many  pages 
each  day,  stopping  for  the  day  in  the  middle 
of  a  paragraph  when  the  requisite  number  for 
the  day  had  been  reached. 

A  few  of  our  distinguished  preachers  pre- 
pare their  sermons  by  preaching  them  aloud 
while  walking  up  and  down  their  studies. 
Some  go  into  their  empty  churches  during  the 
week  and  preach  to  unoccupied  pews— as  too 
many  do  when  Sunday  comes — both  the  ser- 
mons for  the  coming  Sunday.  Some  of  the 
ablest  preachers  I  have  known  write  out  their 
introductions,  preach  extempore  the  body  of 
their  sermon,  and  the  following  day  write  out 
what  they  said,  so  preserving  them  for  later 
use.  I  know  one  of  the  foremost  Baptist 
preachers  of  the  country,  always  welcomed  in 
the  pulpits  of  Boston  and  New  York,  who 
preaches  his  sermons  into  a  phonograph  in 
his  study.  His  stenographer  takes  down 
what  the  record  says,  when  it  speaks  to  her 
in  her  office,  and  lays  on  his  desk  before  Sun- 
day the  typewritten  copy. 


CHARACTSSI8TICS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  PULPIT  IN  GERMANY 
By  Phof.  Gborgb  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D.,  Capital  Univbrsitt,  Columbus,  Orao. 


Okrman  preaching  is  characteristically 
Biblical,  and  in  this  the  homiletical  ideals  of 
Oerman  preachers  of  all  shades  of  conviction 
are  substantially  the  same.  Palmer,  in  his 
**  Homiletik,''  which  for  nearly  two  genera- 
tions has  been  the  most  popular  text-book  on 
the  science  and  art  of  preaching  in  the  land 
of  Luther,  defines  preaching  in  the  wider 
sense  to  be  ''to  give  testimony  of  the  inner 
religious  life  of  the  preacher,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  formal  address,  for  the  purpose  of 
awakening  or  strengthening  such  religious 
life  ki  others";  and  immediately  adds  that 
this  life  and  this  testimony  can  be  correct  only 
if  it  is  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God,  and 
uses  this  Word  to  accomplish  its  end.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  rationalistic  preaching  in 
German  pulpits,  but  it  is  because  the  preach- 
ers have  rationalistic  conceptions  of  what  the 
Scriptures  are  and  teach.    A  German  preach- 


er will  never  exprofuto  devote  his  sermon  to 
the  advocacy  of  a  system  of  philosophy  or  to 
a  discussion  of  purely  literary,  political,  so- 
cial, or  similar  extra-Biblical  problems.  He 
can  not  understand  how  the  American  pulpit 
orator  can  select  for  his  discourse  subjects 
which,  from  his  point  of  view,  have  no  place 
in  the  pulpit  at  all,  because  they  have  prac- 
tically no  connection  with  Biblical  teachings. 
Some  months  ago  a  prominent  Leipzig  church 
paper  reproduced  as  a  homiletical  curiosity, 
for  the  amusement  of  its  readers,  the  topics 
announced  for  their  Sunday  sermons  by  the 
pastors  of  a  leading  city  in  the  Middle  West. 
For  a  German  divine  a  sermon  is  a  sermon 
only  when  it  is  an  exposition  of  Bible  truth. 

All  Protestants  of  Germany  accept  the 
formal  principle  of  the  Reformation,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  life. 
The  Bible  is  accordingly  tlie  last  court  of  ap- 
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peal.  Even  the  newer  criticism  does  not  aim 
to  break  with  this  historical  principle  of  Prot- 
estantism. It  seeks  merely  to  apply  to  pul- 
pit work  what  it  regards  as  the  true  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  Hamack,  in  his  ''Essence  of 
Christianity,"  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  dis- 
cards the  historical  character  of  the  fourth 
gospel,  which  Luther  was  accustomed  to  de- 
clare the  very  jewel  of  the  historical  records  of 
Christ;  yet  Hamack  and  the  whole  Ritschlian 
school  claim  to  be  the  real  representatives  of 
Protestantism.  Even  for  the  modem  ad- 
vanced preacher  in  Germany  the  Bible,  by 
virtue  of  the  inherent  grandeur  of  its  moral 
teachings  if  not  by  virtue  of  its  inspirations, 
is  still  tlie  basis  of  all  his  homiletical  work. 

Deeper  still  lies  the  conviction  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  means  of  grace,  and  that 
all  real  spiritual  work  in  the  hearts  of  men 
must  have  its  beginning  and  its  development 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operative 
through  the  Word.  This  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive teachings  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  Reformed  Church,  it  is  true,  is  not  will- 
ing to  confine  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  but 
makes  these  independent  of  all  means;  the 
doctrine  itself,  however,  has  thoroughly  satu- 
rated German  theological  thought,  which  in 
this  respect  as  in  nearly  all  others  has  come 
from  Wittenberg  and  not  from  Geneva.  This 
view  of  the  Word  of  God  makes  it  the  iine 
gua  nan  for  the  preacher's  work,  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  homes.  The  German  pas- 
tor expects  all  the  good  he  accomplishes  to 
come  solely  from  the  Word  and  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  in  that  Word. 

This  explains  also  why  the  German  preacher 
uses  for  his  discourse  a  real  text  and  not 
merely  a  pretext.  With  the  exception  of  ser- 
mons for  special  occasions,  such  as  a  funeral 
or  a  marriage,  discourses  are  based,  not  on 
one  verse  or  a  part  of  a  verse,  but  upon  a 
whole  pericope.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
thing  to  find  among  the  Ctermans  the  abuse  of 
a  Scriptural  text  so  often  characteristic  of 
American  preaching.  The  Germans  insist 
that  a  sermon  is  to  be  textual,  its  main  pur- 
pose being  to  discover  the  facts  and  principles 
found  in  the  text,  and  then  to  apply  these  as 
circumstances  may  warrant.  Accordingly 
the  German  has  a  very  elaborate  system  of 
skeletonizing.  Two  things  German  herme- 
neutics  demand  in  this  respect — text  fidelity 
and  text  exhaustion.  The  sermon  must  give 
what  the  text  gives;  its  materials  and  con- 
tents must  be  drawn  from  this  source  chiefly ; 


and  then  it  must  exhaust  the  text  from  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  is  handled.  An 
ideal  sermon  is  one  in  which  the  pastor 
preaches  on  a  theme,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  text. 

The  sermon  in  its  structure  should  be  a 
work  of  art.  The  selection  of  theme  and 
parts,  their  wording,  the  elaboration  of  each 
part  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sermon,  are  all  done  with  the  view 
of  making  a  complete  whole.  For  the  Ger- 
man preacher  seeks  to  edify  his  hearers  by  an 
appeal  to  their  esthetic  feelings.  The  Ger- 
man congregation  can  pay  no  higher  compli- 
ment to  their  preacher's  discourse  than  to  de- 
clare that  it  was  **schoen.^  Edification  is  for 
pastor  and  people  the  contemplation  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  mutual  faith.  True,  ^e 
preacher  hopes  that  the  words  that  he  speaks 
may  enkindle  faith  or  strengthen  Christian 
life ;  but  he  believes  that  nothing  he  can  do 
can  achieve  these  results,  which  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  grace  of  God  and  the  myste- 
rious workings  of  the  Spirit  through  the 
Word.  As  far  as  the  preacher's  work  as  a 
homilete  is  concerned,  he  can  only  construct 
his  sermon  in  such  a  way  that  his  auditors 
feel  the  joy  anew  that  they  are  the  children 
of  Qod  and  the  heirs  of  eternal  life.  If  the 
preacher  has  accomplished  this  purpose,  then 
he  has  edified  his  hearers. 

A  further  characteristic  of  German  sermons 
is  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  based  on  fixed  texts 
and  not  on  free  texts.  With  the  exception 
of  some  sections  of  the  Reformed  Church,  all 
Protestantism  of  Germany  adheres  to  the 
church  year,  with  its  program  of  regular 
pericopes,  both  gospel  and  epistolary  lessons. 
Homiletical  authorities  in  that  country  are 
substantially  a  unit  in  declaring  that  the  sys- 
tem of  fixed  texts  has  great  advantages  over 
the  method  that  leaves  the  choice  of  texts  to 
the  pastor  himself.  Altho  there  are  many 
unsolved  problems  in  connection  with  the 
church  year,  this  much  is  certain,  that,  if  the 
regular  pericopes  are  used,  the  congregation 
will  hear  a  much  greater  variety  of  topics 
discussed  than  by  the  free-text  system,  or  lack 
of  system,  in  which  the  individual  pref- 
erences, hobbies,  or  narrow-mindedness  of  the 
preacher  may  be  the  only  decisive  factor. 
Certain  it  is  that  by  the  pericope  system  every 
leading  doctrine  of  faith  or  life  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  congregation  once  every 
year.  The  underlying  principle  is  the  same 
practically  as  that  which  prompted  the  lead- 
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ers  in  Bunday-school  work  to  make  selections 
of  lessons  for  the  pupils,  and  not  to  leave  this 
selection  to  the  often  unwise  choice  of  the 
teacher  or  the  superintendent.  The  old  tra- 
ditional system  of  pericopes  is  defective ;  but 
the  Germans  have  improved  it  by  the  selec- 
tion of  other  pericopes  to  supplement  the  old 
systenL  Nearly  every  one  of  the  leading 
state  churches  has  such  extra  lessons,  in  some 
cases,  as  that  of  W&rttemberg,  extending 
over  two  and  three  years.  Several  of  these 
new  systems  are  very  popular,  especially  that 
of  Nitzsch  in  Prussia  and  Thomasius  in  Ba- 
varia. Within  the  last  few  years  the  famous 
Eisenach  Conference,  an  unofficial  but  very 
influential  body,  has  prepared  three  series 
of  lessons,  one  on  the  Qospels,  one  on  the 
Epistles,  and  one  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  these  new  lessons  will  doubtless  find  ac- 
ceptance in  a  large  portion  of  the  German 
churches.  Many  pastors  are  accustomed  to 
make  use  of  difterent  systems  of  texts  and  to 
go  back  to  the  old  pericopes  only  every  fifth 
or  sixth  year.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  the  German  preacher  departs  from  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  pericope  selections. 

Theological  and  radical  thought  appears  in 
the  pulpit  much  more  rarely  than  would  be 
expected,  considering  that  Germany  is  head- 
quarters of  all  possible  new  isms  in  this  de- 
partment. In  the  larger  cities  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  radical  preaching,  especially  in  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen.  Even  the  evangeli- 
cal preaching  is  not  such  in  the  historical 
sense  of  the  term.  The  orthodoxy  of  to-day 
is  not  in  all  particulars  that  of  the  sixteentii 
and  the  seventeenth  centuries.  But  neither  is 
the  rationalism  of  to-day  that  of  a  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  when  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing a  prominent  preacher  discussed  the  theme: 
**  The  Advantages  of  Keeping  the  Cattle  in 
the  Stable  in  Winter,"  and  on  Easter  another 
spoke  of  ''The  Benefits  of  Early  Rising.'' 
The  theology  of  the  church  at  large  in  Ger- 
many is  much  more  orthodox  than  that  of  the 
universities.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  clergy 
in  most  cases  do  not  retain  the  destructive 
views  they  brought  with  them  from  the  uni- 
versity lecture-rooms,  finding  that  when  they 
come  to  deal  with  souls  they  must  look  with 
other  eyes  than  the  critical  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  critical  view  of  the  Scriptures  will 
not  comfort  the  dying  sinner.  The  church 
has  accordingly  protested  against  the  de- 
structive theology  of  the  universities,  and 
only  a  few  months  ago  nearly  the  entire  cleri- 


cal body  of  Schleswig-Holstein  petitioned  to 
have  Professor  Baumgarten  removed  from  the 
practical  chair  of  Kiel  because  of  his  radical 
views.  These  protests  from  the  church  at 
large  have  forced  the  Government  to  appoint 
conservative  men  to  liberal  faculties,  as  has 
recently  been  done  in  Marburg,  Bonn,  and 
elsewhere,  the  most  notable  case  being  Eoe- 
nig's  transfer  from  the  most  orthodox  faculty 
in  Germany,  Rostock,  to  one  of  the  most  radi- 
cal, that  of  Bonn.  Then,  too,  it  seems  that 
even  the  university  men  hesitate  to  preach  in 
the  pulpits  what  they  teach  in  the  lecture- 
room.  Possibly  the  fear  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  deters  some  from  uttering 
radical  sentiments.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  a  prominent  pastor  in  the  province  of 
Hanover  was  deposed  by  the  Consistory  for 
denying  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ. 
In  many  cases  these  radical  men  leave 
the  pulpits,  as  was  done  recently  by  GOhre, 
an  advanced  thinker,  and  by  Blumhardt, 
a  conservative  preacher,  who  had  Joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democrats,  deem- 
ing the  ideals  of  this  party  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  early 
Christianity.  Not  the  pulpit  but  the  plat- 
form is  considered  the  place  to  proclaim  the- 
ological innovations. 

The  German  preacher's  homiletical  helps  are 
naturally  much  better  and  more  prolific  than 
can  be  the  case  where  free  texts  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  Practical  commentaries,  skele- 
tons, etc.,  exist  in  large  abundance  on  the 
various  pericopes,  and  homiletical  journals 
are  models  of  their  kind.  The  essential 
thought  in  these  helps  is  that  they  insti- 
gate thought,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  pons  asinorum  for  indolent  preachers. 

Objections  are  often  raised  to  the  preaching 
of  the  German  that  it  lacks  spiritusdity,  that 
it  is  formalistic,  that  it  smells  too  much  of 
the  midnight  lamp.  Some  of  these  objections 
will  disappear  when  it  is  remembered  what 
the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Germans  are ; 
and  as  long  as  the  German  ideal  is  to  present 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  it  can  not  lack  those  features 
that  mark  progress  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  The  chief  danger  in  the  preaching 
of  the  Germans  is  that  they  may  be  misled  by 
their  critical  researches  to  substitute  some- 
thing for  the  Scriptures  which  is  not  the 
Word  of  God.  But  if  German  preaching  can 
realize  its  best  theological  and  homiletical 
ideals*  it  will  be  a  model  for  all  Christendom. 
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WASHINGTON  GLADDEN:  THB  PSBACHSR  AND  THE  MAN 
Bt  THB  RsY.  Gbobgb  D.  Black,  Yellow  Spsikgb,  Ohio. 


To  listen  to  Dr.  Gladden  in  his  own  church 
is  to  be  in  attendance  on  a  really  divine  serv- 
ice. The  last  time  I  heard  him  there  I  realized 
anew  what  a  gloriously  inspiring  institution 
preaching  is  when  the  man  who  preaches  has 
a  message  to  give.  The  prayer  was  a  leading 
of  the  people  up  into  communion  with  Qod, 
and  the  sermon  was  of  the  kind  that  makes 
one's  pulse  bound  with  joyous  longing  for 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  From  the  first  word 
to  the  last,  every  thought  worked  toward  one 
end ;  there  was  no  fumbling,  no  groping,  no 
dallying  with  side  issues.  As  I  came  away, 
I  carried  with  me  the  conviction  that  all  the 
years  before  me  must  be  richer  for  that  hour 
of  uplifting  vision  and  of  call  to  better  things. 
I  wished  that  many  of  our  young  men  in  the 
ministry  could  have  been  there  that  day.  It 
is  certain  that  they  would  have  taken  away 
with  them  a  deepening  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  preacher's  calling,  of  what  it  is  to 
carry  men  by  dear  thinking  and  ennobling 
appeal  on  up  into  the  Tranquil  Place,  over 
which  the  storms  of  life  never  break. 

Dr.  Gladden  has  done  so  many  things  well, 
as  writer  of  stories,  poems,  essays,  as  social 
reformer  and  lecturer,  and  has  done  such 
sterling  service  for  civic  righteousness,  that 
we  well-nigh  forget  sometimes  that  he  is 
most  of  all  a  preacher,  and  that  all  his  other 
work  is  but  a  part  of  the  expression  of  his 
regnant  ambition  to  help  bring  in  the  xeiga 
of  Christ's  Kingdom.  His  latest  volume, 
"  Where  Does  the  8ky  Begin  ?  "  reminds  us  of 
this  fact,  and  it  gives  those  who  have  never 
heard  his  voice  an  opportunity  to  know  him 
in  his  supreme  vocation  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Word.  This  is  a  notable  book  of  sermons, 
eminently  intellectual,  but  just  as  eminently 
practical  and  spiritual.  Into  it  the  man  has 
put  the  very  heart-beats  of  his  own  strong 
and  beautiful  life.  One  gets  up  from  read- 
ing these  sermons,  as  one  goes  away  from 
Dr.  Gladden's  preaching,  feeling  that  life 
is  unspeakably  rich  in  its  gifts,  that  Christ 
must  be  followed  now  and  here  to  the  ut- 
termost, that  one  must  with  high  resolve 
and  courage  hurry  to  be  about  his  vocation 
as  a  child  of  God.  **  You  can  be  clean  and 
brave  and  unselfish  and  magnanimous;  you 
can  choose  the  things  that  are  pure  and  hon- 
omble  and  manly  and  womanly;  you  can 


prefer  these  to  all  the  goods  of  sense;  if  yon 
want  them  more  than  anything  else,  you  will 
have  them,  and  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  or 
hell  can  hinder  you."  Such  sentences  as  this 
abound  in  the  book,  and  they  cut  completely 
through  all  our  subterfuges  and  mean  apolo- 
gies for  choosing  the  lower  in  preference  to 
the  higher.  To  hear  them  uttered  by  Glad- 
den in  the  pulpit,  as  he  stands  there  the  em- 
bodiment of  mental  and  spiritual  virility,  his 
voice  ringing  with  his  own  deep  passion  for 
righteousness,  is  like  taking  iron  into  one's 
blood.  They  come  as  an  appeal  that  is  sure 
to  stir  the  nobler  self  in  every  one.  To  many 
young  men,  as  I  happen  to  know.  Dr.  Glad- 
den makes  this  appeal.  His  thoughts,  his 
acts — what  he  is— moves  them  to  faith  in 
their  own  capabilities  for  pure  living,  and 
they  grow  ashamed  of  whatever  is  small  or 
cowardly  in  themselves. 

There  is  much  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  in 
Gladden.  His  searching  ethical  insight  keeps 
him  forever  in  active  campaign  against  wrong 
and  human  misery  and  false  theories  of  life 
and  low  aims.  It  was  the  young  John  Hilton 
who  decided  within  himself  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  that  he  who  would  write  a  great 
poem  must  first  be  a  great  poem.  ''Paradise 
Lost "  is  set  to  large  and  heroic  things  because 
Milton  was  of  heroic  mold.  Great  preaching 
is  the  gift  of  the  one  only  who  has  ''in  him- 
self the  experience  and  practise  of  all  that 
which  is  praiseworthy.''  The  lucidity  and 
wisdom,  the  courage  and  hope  and  trust  and 
love,  in  Washington  Gladden's  preaching  are 
there  because  they  loom  so  large  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  himself.  His  own  life,  mod- 
est and  true  and  unfiinching  in  the  face 
of  the  world's  wrong,  is  a  great  sermon — 
a  living,  glowing  epistle  that  any  man  may 
read. 

Then,  too,  Dr.  Gladden's  sermons  are  lit- 
erature as  well  as  life.  The  quickening 
thoughts  that  put  new  life  for  us  into  many 
an  old  truth  come  in  a  style  that  is  well-nigh 
faultless  in  clearness  and  fascinating  pre- 
cision, and  that  finely  illustrates  the  beauty 
that  may  be  found  in  the  economy  of  an  opu- 
lent rhetorical  gift.  To  know  what  to  leave 
out  is  as  essential  to  the  preacher's  art  as  to 
the  painter's  or  the  poet's.  For  the  glory  of 
God,  the  preacher  may  make  literature  while 
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be  preaches,  as  I^ewman  and  Robertson  and 
Beecher  did,  as  Bunyan  did  while  he  looked 
through  his  wicket  gate  and  pointed  the  way 
to  the  Celestial  City. 

One  marvels  at  the  work  Dr.  Gladden  gets 
done.  Sermons,  lectures,  addresses,  poems, 
stories,  books,  newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
cles, oome  from  his  facile  pen  as  if  drawn  from 
an  inexhaustible  source.  And  yet  he  never 
seems  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Happen  in  on  him 
when  they  may,  he  has  time  to  talk  long  and 
long  with  his  friends,  and  no  kind  of  a 
worthy  cause  ever  knocks  at  his  door  In  vain. 
There  is  a  candor  and  heartiness  in  his  wel- 
come that  puts  ignorant  and  learned,  rich  and 
poor,  at  ease  with  him.  Those  young  men 
and  others  in  the  ministry  in  and  around 
Columbus,  who  for  years  have  had  the  privi- 


lege of  meeting  in  his  study  at  the  Monday 
noon  hour  each  week  and  spending  a  free-and- 
easy  social  time  there,  know  much  of  the 
simple,  genial  companionableness  of  this 
busy  wielder  of  the  pen.  Among  these  he  is 
just  a  young  man,  eager  to  learn,  but  looked 
up  to,  revered,  loved  by  all  of  them.  The 
cares  of  a  large  and  widely  scattered  parish 
rest  upon  him,  and  he  assumes  these  with  the 
readiness  of  a  man  who  is  bent  upon  being  a 
real  minister  to  men.  How  does  he  get  time 
to  read  everything,  to  keep  informed  upon 
all  important  questions,  to  give  a  course  of 
university  lectures  every  little  while?  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  know  that  God  gave  him  the 
genius  for  work,  sustained,  prolonged,  effect- 
ive work,  and  that  he  has  used  it  splendidly 
for  Christ's  Kingdom. 


THB  APPEAL  TO  THB  INTSIXBCT 
Bt  John  Colbhak  Adams,  D.D.,  Habtfobd,  Connecticut. 


Thebx  is  a  typical  prayer-meeting  talk, 
well  known  to  all  who  frequent  such  gather- 
ings, in  which  the  speaker  contrasts  the  relig- 
ion of  *the  head"  with  the  religion  of  ''the 
hearty*  always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former.  The  people  who  make  this  speech 
usually  express  a  certain  distrust  of  what  they 
call  "culture,"  and  appear  to  believe  that  if 
a  man  knows  too  much  he  is  apt  to  become 
weak  in  the  faith.  There  is  danger  that  the 
l^reacher  himself  may  fall  into  this  habit  of 
thoaght  and  become  a  party  to  this  slur  upon 
one  of  man's  noblest  and  divinest  gifts.  The 
man  who  does  this  makes  a  vital  mistake,  and 
discredits  one  of  his  own  resources  as  a  minis- 
ter to  human  souls.  For  a  part  of  the  minis- 
ter's business  is  to  appeal  to  the  intellect,  and 
it  is  a  poor  way  to  begin  by  aspersing  it. 

For,  to  come  directly  at  a  most  important 
point,  there  is  no  short  cut,  no  direct  way,  of 
coming  at  the  heart  of  a  man,  except  by  the 
good  old  route  of  the  intellect.  Of  course, 
when  we  talk  about  the  heart  we  mean  the 
emotions,  the  feelings,  or  the  affections.  But 
will  anybody  name  a  way  of  coming  at  a 
man's  feelings,  or  of  moving  him  to  action, 
save  by  the  way  of  his  understanding?  If  a 
tramp  comes  to  my  door  and  tries  to  "  work  " 
me  for  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer,  he  will  not 
get  it,  because  my  head  tells  me  that  the  fel- 
low is  a  fraud  and  deserves  no  sympathy 
from  my  heart    His  appeal  can  not  touch 


my  emotions  unless  it  justifies  itself  to  my 
knowledge,  my  reason,  and  my  judgment. 
His  case  rests  at  last,  of  course,  with  the 
moral  and  affectional  nature,  with  the  con- 
science and  the  sympathies;  but  it  reaches 
them  only  by  the  consent  of  the  intellect, 
which  says,  in  effect,  "This  is  a  case  for  you 
to  take  up  and  to  help,"  or  the  reverse.  The 
feelings  are  the  funds  in  the  bank,  subject  to 
draft  by  the  will;  the  intellect  is  the  teller 
who  pronounces  the  draft  genuine  and  orders 
itcadied. 

Now  preaching  is  peculiar  among  the  forms 
of  speech  in  that  it  always  aims  at  stirring 
the  man  to  action.  Conduct,  deeds,  some 
form  of  action  are  the  object  of  all  sermons, 
else  they  are  not  good  sermons,  but  only  es- 
says or  lectures.  Even  the  much-maligned 
"doctrinal  discourse  "  aims  to  move  men  from 
old  errors  and  to  establish  them  upon  the 
truth,  and  that  implies  intellectual  action. 
But  the  will  to  accept  for  true  depends  on 
whether  the  appeal  to  the  intellect  has  been 
successful.  No  one  will  act  on  a  new  idea  of 
truth  which  has  been  presented  to  him  until 
his  mind  has  been  persuaded  that  the  idea  is 
a  true  one.  This  psychological  fact  implies 
that  he  who  would  reach  the  heart  of  a  man 
must  know  the  key  to  the  mind  of  the  man. 
Tou  can  not  unlock  a  flat  Tale  lock  with  an 
old-fashioned  hollow  key.  No  more  can  you 
get  into  the  mind  of  an  ignorant  man  by  tha 
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same  mental  appeal  that  will  reach  and  move 
a  man  of  training  and  education. 

Now  the  sermon  requires  special  adaptation 
to  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  hearer. 
It  must  be  somewhere  near  the  mental  level 
of  the  congregation  or  it  will  go  wide  of  its 
mark.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  few  preach- 
ers make  a  careful  study  of  this  matter  in  its 
relation  to  the  different  classes  of  people  they 
have  to  meet  mentally.  It  is  a  high  crime  of 
the  pulpit  to  make  the  sermon  that  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  college  chapel  answer  for  the  next 
Sunday's  sermon  in  the  home  church;  and  it 
is  equally  a  sin  to  warm  over  a  prayer-meet- 
ing talk  for  the  little  folks  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  discourse  that  was  meant  for 
the  parents  will  go  over  the  heads  of  the  chil- 
dren. And  it  ought  to.  It  is  all  the  better 
sermon  because  it  does  go  above  them.  It  is 
rank  nonsense  to  say  that  an  ideal  discourse 
will  be  ''so  simple  that  a  child  can  under- 
stand it."  Children  are  incapable  of  even 
an  interest  in  many  a  theme  on  which  age 
and  experience  will  hang  with  bated  breath. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  no  talker  to  chil- 
dren, but  that  is  saying  nothing  in  abatement 
of  his  rank  as  a  preacher. 

The  man  who  has  this  distinction  in  mind 
will  beware  of  two  things: 

1.  He  will  not  overestimate  the  mental 
preparation  of  his  hearers.  There  are  ser- 
mons which  seem  to  go  on  the  assumption 
that  the  hearer  is  a  college  graduate  and  a 
reader  of  all  the  reviews.  But  the  average 
hearer  has  not  been  to  college,  notwithstand- 
ing the  spread  of  the  higher  education,  and  it 
is  taking  him  at  a  disadvantage  to  use  the 
dialect  of  the  schools  and  the  illustrations 
which  are  illuminating  only  to  a  student  of 
the  text-books.  The  good  preacher  will  re- 
spect the  intellectual  status  of  his  hearer  and 
try  to  get  at  the  real  being  with  whom  he  is 
dealing.  He  will  as  carefully  estimate  the 
mental  equipment  of  the  men  and  women  he 
is  to  speak  to  as  the  builder  surveys  the 
ground  on  which  he  is  to  erect  a  house,  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  soil  he  will  have  under 
his  foundation-stones. 

2.  He  will  not  underestimate  the  mental  ca- 
pacity of  his  hearers.  There  may  be  large 
mental  capacity  where  there  is  little  mental 
training  or  equipment.  A  good  many  people 
can  reason,  for  example,  better  than  they 
could  express  themselves;  they  can  tell  a 
good  argument  when  they  hear  it,  even  when 
they  could  not  have  put  the  same  argument 


into  words  for  themselves.  It  is  never  safe 
to  undervalue  the  power  of  your  audience  to 
reason  well.  No  wise  preacher  will  take 
weak  reasoning  into  the  pulpit  any  more  than 
he  would  permit  it  to  go  into  an  argument 
before  a  supreme-court  bench.  Mr.  Beecher 
used  to  say  that  a  man  had  better  beware  how 
he  treated  a  country  audience,  and  take  his 
best  city  discourses  when  he  went  to  supply 
for  his  country  cousin. 

Moreover,  let  no  preacher  of  Christ's  word 
cherish  the  delusion  that  women  are  reached 
by  any  different  mental  processes  from  those 
which  affect  men.  A  woman's  brain  is 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  a  man's.  So  is 
the  mind  which  works  through  that  brain. 
There  has  never  been  a  special  way  of  teach- 
ing logic  to  women,  and  he  who  will  con- 
vince her  must  still  bring  forward  his  reasons, 
]  ust  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  man.  The  way 
to  a  woman's  heart  is  the  same  as  leads  to  a 
man's.  Women  are  reasoning  creatures  just 
as  much  as  men  are — and  j  ust  as  little  I  There 
is  considerable  fascination  in  the  talk  about 
what  we  call  "intuitive  apprehension  of 
truth,"  as  applied  to  women,  but  most  of  it  is 
intuitive  moonshine.  When  men  talk  about 
appealing  to  the  intuitions  they  generally 
mean  appealing  to  the  prejudices;  and  rea- 
soning by  intuition  usually  amounts  to  taking 
things  for  granted.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
reasoning  which  appeals  to  men  will  reach 
women  as  well.  When  the  scholars  prepare 
a  special  logic  for  women,  it  will  be  time  for 
ministers  to  invent  a  special  form  of  preach- 
ing suited  to  the  women  of  their  folds.  Un- 
til then  we  may  trust  the  same  methods  for 
both  sexes. 

This  suggests  another  thought.  If  a  man 
is  to  appeal  to  people  of  average  Intellect,  he 
will  find  it  of  advantage  to  have  an  average 
intellect  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
fair  mental  outfit  is  of  vast  service  to  the  min- 
ister. The  sermon  is  a  sort  of  mental  grap- 
ple with  each  and  every  mind  in  the  congre- 
gation. Unless  the  minister  can  think  as 
vigorously  as  his  people,  he  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  set  them  to  thinking.  When  two 
fencers  engage  in  a  contest,  there  is  little 
chance  of  a  good  match  unless  they  be  of 
fairly  even  skill.  If  they  are  unevenly 
matched  the  stronger  will  not  exert  himself 
and  the  fencing  will  be  slow.  So  if  the 
preacher  be  not  something  of  a  match  for  his 
people,  he  will  never  be  able  to  work  his  way 
through  their  intellects  to  their  hearts. 
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In  the  Old  Testament,  beauty  as  an  attri- 
bute of  man  is  not  only  frequently  referred 
to,  but  is  also  recognized  as  a  distinctive  en- 
dowment. The  Hebrew  chronicler  thought 
it  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  ''beauty*'  of 
the  wives  of  the  patriarchs,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sara  (Oen.  xii.  1 1)  and  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv.  16) : 
** Leah  was  tender-eyed  **  (literally,  ''had  dim 
eyes"):  "but  Bachel  was  beautiful  and  well 
favored  "  (i,e,,  in  feature  and  expression),  says 
the  writer  of  Gen.  xxix.  17.  Sanson's  father- 
in-law  said,  referring  to  his  younger  daugh- 
ter: "Is  not  her  younger  rister  fairer  than 
she?  "  that  is,  than  the  elder  one  (Judges  xv. 
2).  The  following  women  also  are  praised  for 
their  beauty :  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xx v.  8) ;  Uriah's 
wife  Batbsheba  (2  Sam.  xi.  2);  Absalom's  sis- 
ter and  his  daughter,  both  named  Thamar, 
"  palm  "  (2  Sam.  xiU.  1 ;  xi  v.  27) ;  Abishag  the 
Shunamite  (1  Kings  i.  8);  Yashti  and  Esther 
(£sth.  i.  11:  ii.  7);  and  Job's  daughters  (Job 
xiil.  16).  The  prophet  Amos  predicts  that 
the  "fair  virgins"  shall  faint  for  thirst  (viii. 
13);  beauty  is  paralleled  with  maid  in  Zech. 
ix.  17;  and  Isaiah  prophesies  "burning"  (i.e., 
of  the  female  slaves  taken  in  war)  instead  of 
"beauty"  as  the  fate  of  the  vain  women 
of  Jerusalem  (ill.  24).  For  beauty  enhanced 
the  value  of  a  woman  captive  (Deut.  xxi. 

11). 
In  Canticles,  also,  feminine  beauty  is  both 

alluded  to  and  discussed  in  detail.  Sulamith, 
of  course,  only  alludes  to  her  charms  mod- 
estly in  the  words,  "I  am  the  rose  of 
Sharon*  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys"  (ii.  1). 
But  the  ardent  lover  exclaims :  "  Behold,  thou 
art  fair,  my  love ;  thou  hast  doves'  eyes  with- 
in thy  locks,"  etc.  (iv.  1);  or,  "Who  is  she 
that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun?  "  (vi.  10) ;  or,  "  I  will 
go  up  to  the  palm-tree  " — ^literally,  thy  height 
is  like  unto  that  of  the  palm  (vii.  8). 
The  ancient  Hebrew  historians  even  refer  to 

*  Tlie  Hebraw  diatoSMeletti,  Oant.  IL  I.  Is  mott  cor- 
rectly identlfled.  In  ■creement  with  tbe  AaiyrUui 
rlialiawtlfitn,  with  **tlie  oolcbScnm  automittle,  a  1111- 
aeeouf  plut  with  pale  ll]«eoooci»-llke  colon  appeurinff 
in  ttMratimm**  cpMii  Hsnpt, '*T1ie  Bookof  OsntklM,** 
1908.1^80). 


the  beauty  of  men.  Joseph  was  "a  goodly 
person,  and  well  favored "  (Qen.  xxxix.  6). 
David's  beauty  is  mentioned  twice:  he  was 
"ruddy"  (admdnl,  i.e.,  he  had  a  fresh,  red 
complexion),  had  beautiful  eyes,  and  was 
goodly  to  look  upon  (1  Sam.  xvi.  12;  xvlL 
42).  The  expression  "  admdnl, "  ruddy,  refers 
probably  not  to  the  color  of  David's  hair,  as 
the  Assyriologist  H.  Winckler  has  recently 
maintained,  in  order  to  identify  David  with 
the  sun  god  Marduk,  for  David's  wife  Michal 
made  a  fly-net  of  goat-hair  in  exact  imitation 
of  the  color  of  her  husband's  hair,  as  recounted 
in  1  Sam.  xix.  18,  and  the  common  goats  of 
Palestine  had  ordinarily  black  hair.  Absa- 
lom is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  men  in 
beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25).  A  royal  bridegroom 
is  extolled  for  his  beauty  in  Ps.  xlv.  2.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  to  find  explicit  refer- 
ences to  male  beauty  in  descriptions  of  love 
scenes,  as  in  Canticles  (ii.  8  et  9eq.).  The  two 
other  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  where 
the  word  "  beauty  "  occurs  with  reference  to 
men,  namely,  Isa.  xxxiii.  17  and  Ezek.  xxviii. 
12,  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

Altho  beauty  is  often  mentioned  in  ancient 
Hebrew  literature,  especially  in  describing 
women,  yet  the  exclamation  of  wonder  with 
which,  according  to  this  literature,  the  flrat 
man  greeted  the  flrat  woman,  was  not,  How 
beautiful  she  is  I  The  well-known  sentence, 
"  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh"  (Gten.  ii.  28),  means,  rather,  this 
being  is  related  to  me  in  build  and  appear- 
ance. Adam  noted  in  this  being  those  char- 
acteristics which  he  had  missed  in  all  the 
other  creatures,  namely,  tbe  upright  walk, 
the  uplifted  face,  the  readily  smiling  features, 
the  intelligent  eye,  the  articulate  speech,  all 
these  characteristics  designating  this  being  as 
the  meet  helper  of  man.  But  otherwhere  also 
the  ancient  Hebrew  writings  emphasize  those 
attributes  of  the  woman  on  which  the  con- 
geniality between  husband  and  wife  are 
chiefly  based,  namely,  the  psychic  gifts  and 
endowments  which  divert  the  mind  from  the 
attributes  appealing  to  the  senses  and  elevate 
it  to  a  higher  conception  of  the  world,  gif  tt 
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which  may  be  farther  developed  by  earnest 
endeavor,  and  which  are  therefore  their  own 
reward. 

This  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  some 
examples.  In  describing  the  above-mentioned 
Abigail,  a  woman  of  almost  modem  initiative, 
the  writer  mentions  first  her  good  understand- 
ing (1  Sam.  XXV.  8).  The  "  wise  **  woman  of 
Tekoah  is  praised  who  by  a  clever  parable 
induced  King  David  to  recall  Absalom  (3 
Sam.  xiv.  2).  And  how  brightly  shines  the 
name  of  the  ''wise"  woman  of  Abel,  who 
saved  this  city  from  imminent  danger  (2  Sam. 
XX.  16  et  §eq,).  The  writer  of  Proverbs  says 
that  **  every  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house  " 
(Prov.  xiv.  1 :  xix.  14),  and  praises  the  woman 
who  "  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and 
in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness  "  (xxxL 
26).  A  passage  of  Proverbs  is  even  ascribed 
to  a  woman  who  gave  an  excellent  training 
to  her  son  (xxxi.  1-6).  Is  it  not  evident, 
therefore,  that,  side  by  side  with  bodily  en- 
dowments, an  intellectual  factor  appears  to 
play  a  dominant  part  in  human  culture?  Is 
it  not  evident  that  the  beauty  depending  on 
pleasing  exterior  forms  finds  its  complement 
in  the  charm  of  a  face  illuminated  by  intellect  ? 

Perhaps  we  all  have  as  children  accompanied 
in  thought  Abraham's  aged  servant  Elieser 
on  his  journey  to  Mesopotamia  in  quest  of  a 
bride  for  his  master's  son,  and  have  sat  down 
with  him  on  the  edge  of  the  well  of  Haran; 
and  have  we  not  all  wondered  at  the  attribute 
by  which  he  undertook  to  recognize  the 
woman  suited  for  his  young  master?  It  was 
not  beauty,  for  in  that  case  we  should  have 
wondered  less.  But  we  were  astonished  to 
see  that  he  chose  the  attribute  of  willingness 
or  helpfulness  with  which  the  young  girl  in 
question  offered  a  cooling  drink  to  the  tired 
and  thirsty  traveler  (Gen.  xxiv.  12-14).  The 
way  in  which  Rebecca  gained  a  husband  by 
the  well  of  Haran,  by  an  act  of  kindness  that 
seemed  only  natural,  is  an  incident  striking 
for  its  simplicity.  But  this  act  was  the  visi- 
ble sign  of  a  virtue  which  stands  out  brightly 
as  an  indication  of  the  gentle  disposition  that 
prompted  it. 

The  ancient  Hebrew  thinkers,  moreover, 
perceived  the  conflict  between  the  esthetical 
and  the  ethical  valuation  of  man,  and  espe- 
cially of  woman.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
incident  at  the  well  of  Haran,  and  also  by 
many  other  stories.  Take  the  long  gallery  of 
eminent  women  found  in  ancient  Hebrew  lit- 
emture^MirhuD,  the  sister  of  Moses,  Debo- 


rah, Jael,  Rizpah,  Michal,  Athalia,  who  even 
ruled  for  six  years  in  Jerusalem  I  Not  one  of 
these  is  singled  out  for  her  beauty,  and  yet 
the  lack  of  it  does  not  detract  from  their 
greatness  An  entire  book  of  the  Bible  is  de- 
voted to  the  story  of  Ruth,  David's  great- 
grandmother.  Its  author  is  a  master  in  genre 
painting,  and  especially  in  portraiture,  as  ap- 
pears in  his  description  of  the  farewell  between 
the  aged  Naomi  and  her  two  daughters-in- 
law,  or  in  that  of  Ruth  gleaning  among  the 
reapers  and  maid-servants  of  Boaz.  But  the 
author  nowhere  ascribes  beauty  to  Ruth  in 
order  to  make  her  attractive ;  tlds  word  does 
not  occur  in  the  book. 

Beauty,  furthermore,  is  represented  as 
transitory  in  ancient  Hebrew  literature.  The 
Psalmist  says:  "...  thou  makest  his  beauty 
to  consume  away  like  a  moth"  (Ps.  xxxix. 
11) ;  and  the  author  of  Proverbs:  ''Beauty  is 
vain  "  (xxxi.  80).  Stress  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  its  value  is  merely  relative;  it  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  goodness  of  heart  in  order 
to  be  of  any  worth.  The  author  of  Proverbs 
drastically  expresses  this  by  saying:  "As  a 
jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fair 
woman  which  is  without  discretion  "  (xL  22); 
and  again,  "Favor  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is 
vain "  (xxxi.  80).  It  is  a  still  more  striking 
circumstance  that  side  by  side  with  the  dithy- 
rambic  glorification  of  the  bodily  attractions 
of  woman  in  Canticles,  there  occurs  a  passage 
in  praise  of  the  woman  distinguished  for 
moral  grandeur,  which  is  all  the  more  im- 
pressive because  of  its  brevity.  The  beauti- 
ful Sulamith,  whom  her  ardent  lover  likens 
to  a  slender  palm,  is  called  "little  sister". by 
her  brothers  (viii.  8);  but  she  is  also,  able  to 
assure  these  brothers  that  she  has  been  a 
"wall "  (i.e.,  an  impregnable  fortress)  toward 
the  unwelcome  suitor,  and  has  therefore 
proved  herself  to  him  as  a  woman  who  has 
found  peace  through  struggling;  she  has  been 
faithful  to  her  beloved  shepherd,  with  the 
faith  that  is  praised  in  Canticles  with  the 
words,  "  love  is  strong  as  death  .  .  .  the  coals 
thereof  are  coals  of  fire  "  (vlii.  6).» 

The  conclusion  of  Canticles,  therefore,  em- 
bodies, as  it  were,  the  fundamental  view  pre- 
sented by  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  right 
relation  between  the  esthetical  and  the  ethical 
valuation  of  man,  and  the  embodiment  of  this 
view  is  all  the  more  impressive  since  it  is 

*  This  organic  view  of  Canttcles  Is  defended  in  my 
**  Einleltunff  in  das  Alte  Testament "  acainst  the  fme- 
mentary  interpretation  of  some  modern  soboUun. 
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supported  also  by  other  works  of  ancient  He- 
brew literature,  namely,  in  the  delineation  of 
all  those  personages  of  the  Old  Testament 
who  display  spiritual  virtues. 

In  regard  to  the  positive  virtues,  such  as 
self-sacrifice  and  faithfulness,  which  may  ap- 
pear in  the  performance  of  all  duties  in  gen- 
eral, we  are  filled  with  admiration  on  behold- 
ing the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  of  Jephtha's 
daughter  (Judges  xi,  dO  et  mq,);  for,  instead 
of  collapsing  in  fear,  she  stands  erect;  instead 
of  lamenting,  she  encourages  her  father  to 
fulfil  his  vows  to  God.  She  proves  herself  a 
truly  heroic  daughter,  who  would  rather  suf- 
fer death  by  the  sword  than  have  her  father 
break  his  word.  Her  behavior  reminds  us  of 
the  daring  of  Esther,  who  starts  on  her  errand 
to  plead  with  the  king  for  her  people  with 
the  words,  ''If  I  perish,  I  perish"  (£sth.  iv. 
18).  Bide  by  side  with  these  heroic  qualities 
we  find  also  the  virtue  of  diligence,  which 
often  blooms  unseen,  like  a  violet.  The  au- 
thor of  Proverbs  extols  this  virtue  in  the  sen- 
tence, "A  virtuous  (or  diligent)  woman  is  a 
crown  to  her  husband  "  (zii.  4).  Such  a  wom- 
an is  not  like  the  **  tender  and  delicate  wom- 
an among  you,  which  would  not  adventure 
to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  " 
(Deut  xxviii.  56);  Isaiah  also  lashes  the 
extravagance  of  women  (iiL  16-24;  xxxii. 
^11). 

And  how  many  women  do  we  find  in  the 
Old  Testament  who  embody  the  material  vir- 
tues which  may  be  displayed  in  the  various 
spheres  of  duty  I  Who  can  remain  immoved 
on  beholding  the  figure  of  Rizpah?  King 
David  at  least  admired  her.  She  above  other 
women  should  be  commemorated ;  for  she  sat 
through  one  whole  cloudless  Palestinian  sum- 
mer by  the  bodies  of  her  sons  and  her  step- 
children, driving  off  the  vultures  by  day  and 
the  Jackals  by  night  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10).  What 
a  touching  picture  of  a  mother's  love  I  The 
Hebrew  historian  can  likewise  appreciate 
filial  piety,  as  appears  in  the  classic  words 
put  into  Ruth's  mouth,  **  Whither  thou  goest 
I  will  go  ...  if  aught  but  death  part  thee 
and  me  ** ;  or  in  the  delineation  of  the  embodi- 
ment of  family  virtues,  the  princess  Michal, 
and,  later,  David's  wife;  for  when  she  found 
the  duties  of  daughter  and  wife  to  clash,  she 
prevented  her  father  from  a  deed  of  violence, 
while  saving  her  husband's  life. 

The  Old  Testament  also  portrays  women  as 
models  of  patriotism.  First  of  all  appears 
Miriam*  Hoses'  sister,  who  celebrates  with 


cymbals  and  dancing  the  rescue  of  her  people 
from  their  perilous  position  between  the  pur- 
suers and  the  floods.  The  same  chronicler 
recounts  further  on  how  the  Hebrew  women 
followed  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  with  intelli- 
gence and  even  with  sound  judgment,  and 
how  they  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  jealousy  in 
Saul's  breast,  after  David  had  slain  Goliath, 
by  their  song,  **  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands  **  (1  Sam.  zviil. 
6  et  Beg,),  But  among  the  illustrious  women 
who  were  the  admiration  of  a  grateful  people 
were  not  only  those  who  applauded  the 
heroes,  but  also  standard-bearers  like  Deborah, 
who  took  the  lead  in  liberating  her  people 
from  the  foreign  yoke.  Praise  is  even  be- 
stowed upon  a  woman  like  Jael,  who  was 
deceitful,  tho  brave  (Judges  v.  24).  The  his- 
torians of  Israel  also  touch  with  sympathetic 
hand  the — may  I  say — well-known  figure  of 
Eli's  daughter-in-law  (1  Sam.  iv.  19  et  »eq.), 
whojappears  as  the  embodiment  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  people,  as  a  herald  announcing 
a  new  day  to  her  country.  For  when  she 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  her  people,  the  loss  of 
the  Israelitic  sanctuary,  and  her  husband's 
death,  while  she  herself  was  breathing  her 
last  breath,  she  named  her  new-bom  son  Icha- 
bod  (the  glory  has  departed),  thereby  inspiring 
her  people  with  the  resolve  to  wipe  out  the 
disgrace.  Nameless  herself,  yet  commemo- 
rated in  history,  she  leads  the  band  of  the 
women  of  Israel  who,  by  their  own  religious 
fervor,  helped  to  sustain  the  spiritual  polity 
of  Israel. 

The  famous  passage  of  the  Old  Testament, 
commonly  called  the  ^'Song  of  the  Clood 
Woman,"  which  stands  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  clearly  shows  how  the 
ethical  valuation  of  woman,  by  means  of  the 
spirit  of  true  religion,  is  rising  uppermost  in 
the  consciousness  of  Israel  This  alphabeti- 
cal acrostic  mirrors  the  several  standards  in 
the  valuation  of  woman  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  foregoing  paragraphs;  the  sec- 
ondary place  assigned  to  bodily  attractions  in 
determining  the  worth  of  a  woman  (verse  80), 
the  emphasis  laid  on  intellectual  gifts  and  on 
performances  (verse  10  et  eeq.),  the  positive 
virtue  of  self-sacrificing  diligence  (verse  18), 
the  material  virtue  of  mother  love  and  wifely 
faith  (verse  11),  the  interest,  if  indirect,  shown 
in  the  weal  and  wo  of  the  state  (verse  28). 
The  author  even  dwells  on  two  other  virtues 
that  are  fundamental  in  the  valuation  of  a 
woman,  namely,  kindness  to  the  poor  (verse 
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20)  and  fear  of  God,  for  the  words,  **  a  woman 
that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised,** 
form  the  striking  conclusion  to  this  eulogy. 
Piety,  therefore,  which  has  always  and  every- 
where flamed  most  brightly  in  the  feminine 
soul,  is  the  fundamental  virtue  on  which  the 
right  valuation  of  woman  is  based  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

In  ancient  Hebrew,  the  terms  beautiful, 
beauty,  to  be  beautiful,  were  used  meta- 
phorically only  to  a  slight  degree.  This  is 
indicated  also  by  the  fact  that  the  latest  dic- 
tionary of  Hebrew,  the  great  Oxford  English- 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  does  not  deal  explicitly  with 
the  metaphorical  use  of  those  terms.  In  an- 
cient Hebrew  the  terms  beauty,  etc.,  are  in 
fact  used  only  indefinitely  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  rarely  appearing  above  the  surface  of 
the  literary  language.  Isaiah,  in  referring  to 
the  beauty  in  general  of  the  Israelitish  king 
(xxxiiL  17),  means,  of  course,  his  splendor; 
and  similarly  Ezekiel  means,  by  the  beauty  of 
the  King  of  Tyre — not  of  a  certain  king  of 
this  city— the  splendor  or  magnificence  of 
this  king  (xxviii.  12).  And  in  the  same  way 
the  metaphorical  meaning  of  beauty  is  evi- 
dent in  the  expression,  **  the  beauty  (i.e.,  the 
excellence)  of  wisdom "  (xxviii.  7),  and  in  a 
few  other  passages  of  this  late  author,  as  xvi. 
18.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  bore  my  read- 
ers with  lexicographical  details,  altho  philol- 
ogy and  cultural  history  are  closely  interre- 
lated. It  is,  moreover,  interesting  from  the 
point  of  view  of  intellectual  development  to 
note  that "  beautiful "  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
occurs  quite  frequently  in  modem  Hebrew, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  latest  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, Gustaf  Dalman's  **  Dictionary  of  Modem 
Hebrew  "  (1901).  It  is  a  much  more  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  adjective  beautiful,  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  is  used  only  by  a  single 
author  in  the  entire  ancient  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, namely,  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  e.g., 
in  the  passage,  ^'it  is  beautiful  to  eat  and  to 
drink  "  (iii.  11  and  v.  17).  It  is  especially  in- 
structive to  note  this  fact,  because  this  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  word  beautiful  in  this  late 
work  (compare  my  **Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament  **)  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
usage. 

It  seems  almost  tragical  that  it  was  among 
the  Greeks  that  the  word  signifying  beautiful 
was  very  frequently  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  Tho  the  Hellenes,  who  were  so  highly 
susceptible  to  real  beauty,  made  use  of  this 
metapboHcal  term  aa  long  current  coin,  yet 


they  thereby  paid  tribute  to  other  standards 
of  valuation. 

It  is  certainly  also  due  to  the  Greek  garb 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  that  here 
the  word  which  really  signifles  beautiful  is 
used  so  very  frequently  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  to  mean  excellent,  beneficent,  etc.  This 
usage  is  carried  so  far  in  these  books  that, 
e.g.,  the  phrase  ''a  beautiful  tree"  is  used  in 
direct  contrast  with  ''a  rotten  tree";  ''beau- 
tiful "  is  therefore  considered  to  be  equivalent 
to  ''sound"  (Luke  vi.  48).  whOe  Matt,  vi  17 
has  the  correct  word  for  good,  namely,  ayaMc). 
This  mode  of  expression  is  due  to  the  Greek 
usage  of  that  time. 

However,  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
is  not  explained  by  this  usage,  namely,  that 
in  all  the  twenty -seven  books  of  the  New 
Testament  the  term  signifying  beautiful  does 
not  occur  once  in  its  literal  sense  in  reference 
to  persons.  No  woman  is  here  designated  as 
being  beautiful,  much  less  any  man.  The 
term  signifying  beautiful  does  not  occur  once 
in  these  books.  Tet  a  number  of  women  are 
mentioned :  several  Marys,  Martha,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  synagogal  director  Jaims,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Canaanite  woman,  the  philan- 
thropic Tabitha  (Acts  ix.  86)>  and  the  seller 
of  purple,  Lydia  (xvi.  14),  and  others.  CSan 
it  be  accidental  that  beauty  is  not  mentioned 
as  an  attribute  of  any  one  of  them?  This 
omission  is  certainly  due  to  the  single-minded 
interest  which  is  the  natural  correlative  of  the 
intensified  religious  feeling  found  in  the  au- 
thors of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  glad- 
dened, like  their  Master,  by  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  which,  in  His  words,  surpass  by  their 
grace  the  splendors  of  Solomon.  They  cer- 
tainly have  beheld  the  well-formed  bodies  of 
many  a  man  or  woman  as  they  beheld  the 
''goodly  "  stones  of  the  Temple  (Luke  xxi.  1), 
which  still  excite  by  their  grandeur  the  won- 
der of  the  pilgrim;  and  they  thanked  the 
Father  of  Light  for  this  beauty  as  for  all  good 
and  perfect  gifts.  But  in  their  valuation  of 
man  they  were  above  praising  bodily  perfec- 
tion, this  gift  of  nature  independent  of  human 
endeavors.  This  kind  of  beauty  belonged  to 
the  realm  of  things  temporal,  soon  to  pass 
away.  Beauty  of  soul  and  nobility  of  spirit 
only  are  of  value  to  the  eyes  which  see  the 
cosmos  crucified  in  the  dust  on  beholding 
the  touching  grandeur  of  Christ,  the  absolute 
conqueror  of  the  world  and  the  flesh.  To  him 
the  cripple  is  a  friend  and  the  person  deformed 
by  illness  a  lover. 
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OUTLUfS  STUDIES  OF  OBSCURER  PROPHETS— THE  SEVENTY  ELDERS 
Bt  Prof.  Lewis  Batlbb  Paton,  Ph<D.,  Hartford  Theological  Seionary. 


1.  The  narratiye  (Num.  xi.  38-29)  of  the 
seventy  elden  upon  whom  the  Spirit  rested 
teaches  the  wideness  of  God's  gift  of  illumi- 
nation. We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Moses 
as  the  sole  recipient  of  inspiration  in  his  day, 
but  this  record  shows  that  upon  seventy  el- 
ders the  same  Spirit  came  that  rested  upon 
bim.  We  read  elsewhere  that  Aaron  and 
"Miriam  also  were  prophets,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  given  even  to  the 
artificers  that  wrought  upon  the  Tabernacle. 
We  see  thus  that  even  in  the  Mosaic  age  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  was  not  limited  to  a  single 
individual,  but  was  imparted  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  Hebrew  community. 
The  difference  of  the  inspiration  of  these  men 
from  that  of  Moses  was  not  one  of  kind,  but 
only  one  of  degree,  for  it  is  said  that  the 
Lord  "took  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him 
and  put  it  upon  them.**  The  biblical  doc- 
trine of  inspiration  is  not  that  it  is  something 
limited  to  a  favored  few,  but  that  it  is  a  pos- 
session of  the  church  as  a  whole ;  and  while 
it  may  not  be  manifested  with  highest  inten- 
sity in  the  ordinary  believer,  yet  the  gift  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  greatest  prophet. 

2.  The  degree  of  the  spiritual  gift  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  service  which  one  is  called 
upon  to  render.  Moses  as  the  leader  of  the 
nation  receives  the  largest  endowment.  The 
elders  who  are  called  merely  to  assist  Moses 
in  his  arduous  duties  receive  a  less  endow- 
ment, altho  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
tbe  people.  Every  one  who  is  called  to  spe- 
cial service  in  the  kingdom  of  €k>d  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  he  will  receive  the  illumination 
that  he  needs.  These  elders  were  selected  by 
Moses,  and  yet  the  Lord  honored  the  selection 
by  bestowing  upon  them  the  same  Spirit 
which  he  had  already  put  upon  Moses.  The 
man  who  is  called  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  however  that  call  may  come,  has  a 
Tight  to  anticipate  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  which 
will  equip  him  for  his  work,  and  should  seek 
this  gift  with  confidence  of  finding  it. 

8.  Spiritual  endowment  usually  comes  in 
the  use  of  established  means  of  grace.  Moses 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  and  through  him  the  gift  came  to  the 
elders.  As  the  Lord  was  speaking  to  Moses, 
He  took  of  the  Spirit  that  was  upon  him  and 
put  it  upon  them.    The  gift  of  Moees  suffered 


no  diminution  by  this  taking.  It  was  rather, 
as Theodoret  has  said,  ''like  the  lighting  of 
one  lamp  by  another;  the  second  is  kindled, 
but  the  first  suffers  no  loss."  Inspired  per- 
sonality is  one  of  the  chief  means  through 
which  the  gift  of  God  is  imparted  to  men. 
The  value  of  preaching  lies  in  the  fact  that 
through  it  spiritual  life  is  transmitted  from 
soul  to  soul.  So  long  as  inspiration  is  infec- 
tious we  need  not  fear  that  the  printed  page 
will  do  away  with  the  pulpit 

4.  Altho  usually  God  uses  means  in  impart- 
ing the  Spirit,  He  is  not  limited  to  these 
means.  There  were  two  of  the  elders  who 
did  not  go  out  with  Moses  to  the  Tabernacle. 
Why  they  remained  in  the  camp  we  are  not 
told,  and  it  is  futile  to  conjecture.  Away 
from  the  rest  of  the  elders,  they  too  began  to 
prophesy.  Word  of  this  was  brought  to 
Moses  by  a  young  man ;  and  when  Joshua 
heard  it,  he  could  not  believe  that  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  two  was  genuine.  Jealous  for 
the  dignity  of  Moses  as  the  sole  medium  for 
the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  and  fearing 
lest  the  imity  of  the  church  should  be  in- 
vaded, he  said  to  Moses:  "My  lord,  forbid 
them.** 

Often  in  the  history  of  the  church  men  who 
have  received  their  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  a  par- 
ticular way  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
other  men  can  receive  the  gift  in  other  ways. 
Some  have  received  their  gift  through  the 
ordination  of  a  particular  church,  and  they 
find  it  impossible  to  think  that  others  may 
receive  the  gift  through  a  different  ordina- 
tion. The  Eldads  and  the  Medads,  who  have 
not  come  out  to  the  tabernacle  where  they 
have  been  worshiping,  they  pronounce  schis- 
matics and  would  forbid  their  prophesying. 
Others,  who  have  been  trained  in  a  peculiar 
system  of  doctrine  and  have  found  it  a  chan- 
nel of  grace  for  them,  are  unable  to  think 
that  other  men  can  come  to  the  experience  of 
salvation  along  different  avenues  of  thought 
Mr.  Moody  used  to  tell  of  a  man  who  was 
converted  under  a  bridge,  and  who  ever  after 
thought  that  other  people  should  go  under 
that  particular  bridge  if  they  wished  to  be 
converted.  Christians  are  often  the  narrow* 
est  of  men.  Movements  such  as  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  GbxiB^\«ii  fiin^oK^cst  ^Ky:\t^\.^^vDL^ 
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the  Social  Settl^ent,  are  frequently  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  good  people  because  these 
are  not  formally  connected  with  the  church. 
This  narrative  shows  us  Uie  mistake  of  lim- 


iting Qod's  grace  to  particular  channels. 
The  two  men  in  the  camp  had  just  as  genuine 
inspiration  and  prophesied  Just  as  truly  as 
those  that  were  with  Moses. 


KXY-W0RD8  IN  THB  GOSPBL  OF  JOHN 

Bt  B.  W.  Pratt,  D.D.,  Campbell,  New  Tore. 


A  STUDY  of  the  table  of  key -words  in  the 
gospel  of  John  brings  out  many  facts  of 
great  importance  concerning  the  fourth  gos- 
pel. By  their  use  we  shall  arrive  with  cer- 
tainty at  the  plan  and  object  of  the  writer. 
Concerning  any  fair  induction  from  these, 
there  can  be  no  question. 

Concerning  the  object  of  the  writer,  we 
have  his  own  direct  statement  in  chapter  xx. 
80,  that,  while  he  might  have  written  of 
many  other  wonderful  things,  he  wrote  these 
things  that  he  might  convince  his  readera  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod ;  and 
that  they  might  believe  unto  life.  And  this 
is  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  first  veise 
of  the  introduction,  ''In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God." 

That  he  carried  out  his  purpose  is  brought 
out  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  his  use  of  the 
word  ''therefore,*'  which  occun  198  times, 
and  is  found  in  every  chapter,  and  in  some 
chapten  over  a  score  of  times,  excepting  chap- 
ters xiv.,  XV.,  andxvii.,  which  are  not  the  au- 
thor's words,  but  quotations  from  the  words  of 
Christ.  This  marks  the  argumentative  charac- 
teristic of  the  book  and  its  logical  arrangement. 

Another  word  of  the  same  import  is  "in 
order  that,"  which  indicates  the  same  logical 
purpose,  and  occun  141  times,  and  bean  also 
on  the  argument  of  the  book.  The  use  of 
these  kindred  words  884  times  shows  that  the 
writer  has  punued  persistently  his  one  object 
in  writing. 

The  corollary  to  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  that  those  who  believe 
in  Him  have  life,  is  also  brought  out  contin- 
ually in  the  use  of  the  word  "believe"  96 
times,  and  the  word  "life"  55  times. 

Another  key-word  which  the  writer  uses 
with  the  same  logical  force  is  the  word 
"witness."  which  occun  47  times.  He  calls 
up  as  many  persons  or  facts  to  prove  the 
main  proposition  of  the  book,  and  gives  their 
testimony.  And  this  cumulative  evidence 
should  be  taken  as  a  whole  to  determine 
whether  be  has  proved  his  case. 


Using  this  word  as  guide,  the  following 
would  be  a  correct  analysis  of  the  book : 

General  topic,  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God. 

Introduction.    John  i.  1-14. 

Part  2,  witness  of  John  the  Baptist  Jcibn 
i.  15-86. 

Part  8,  witness  of  some  disciples.  John  L 
87-51. 

Part  4,  witness  of  Jesus'  words  and  works 
before  the  world.    John  ii.  1-xi.  50. 

Part  5,  witness  of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  BQs 
disciples.    John  xiii.-xvii. 

Paxt  6,  witness  of  the  last  days  of  Jesus. 
John  xviii.-xix. 

Part  7,  witness  of  His  resurrection.  John 
xxi.  1-29. 

Part  8,  conclusion  of  the  argument  John 
XX.  80-81. 

Part  9,  epilogue — additional  proofs  of  His 
resurrection.    John  xx.  1-25. 

These  might  be  further  divided  into  para- 
graphs, where  it  will  be  found  that  each  gives 
the  evidence  of  a  witness  and  his  testimony  to 
the  divine  Sonship  of  Jesus. 

Still  another  word  bean  directly  on  this 
subject  the  word  "father,"  which  occun  119 
times,*  and  in  connection  with  which  Jesus 
claims,  or  it  is  claimed  for  Him,  that  He  is  the 
Son  of  Gk>d.  An  analysis  of  the  use  of  this 
word  would  be  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  would  strikingly  develop  the  argument 
of  the  book.  The  use  of  this  word  in  the  ad- 
dresses to  His  disciples  is  specially  noticeable, 
occurring  28  times  in  the  fourteenth  chapter. 

The  words  "  Son  of  God  "  occur  9  times, 
and  "Son  of  man"  18  times.  Other  words, 
such  as  "light"  and  "truth,"  which  denote 
the  divine  character  and  claims  of  Jesus,  are 
found,  the  firat  22  times  and  the  second  25. 
The  word  "  world  "  is  found  78  times,  and  bean 
directly  on  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  this  life. 

An  inductive  and  scientiflc  use  of  these 
words  shows  that  the  writer  set  out  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  selected  his  matter, 
and  omitted  other  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
according  to  their  bearing  on  his  subject 
The  synoptics  wrote  of  the  life  of  Jesus;  he 
wrote  of  the  divine  character  of  Jesus. 


*  Tonog*!  Oonoonlaaoe  glT«8 186  lustanoes.— Bditos. 
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PBRSONAL  WOSK  IN  THB  8AVIK0   OF  MBN 
Bt  R  A.  ToRRET,  D.D.,  Chicago. 


First  of  all,  it  was  Christ's  favorite  method 
of  work.  We  have  a  few  sermons  that  Christ 
preached  on  earth  recorded  in  the  four  gos- 
pels; but  in  the  very  brief  record  that  we 
have  in  those  chapters,  how  many  illustra- 
tions are  brought  before  us  of  Christ  as  a 
personal  worker:  Christ  as  a  personal  worker 
with  that  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda;  Christ 
dealing  with  the  leper  whom  He  cleansed; 
Christ  with  the  woman  of  Samaria;  Christ 
with  Kicodemus;  Christ  with  the  rich  young 
man ;  Christ  with  the  man  bom  blind,  and  so 
on.  The  Gospel  record  is  largely  taken  up 
with  Christ  as  a  personal  worker.  Christ  did 
preach  to  great  multitudes,  but  the  major 
part  of  His  time  and  the  major  part  of  His 
effort  was  devoted  to  personal  work.  If  any 
are  above  personal  work,  they  are  above  our 
Master. 

I  remember  a  woman  who  wished  to  enter 
the  Chicago  Bible  Institute.  She  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  blind,  so  she  was  brought 
to  my  office,  and  she  said:  ''Oh,  you  don't 
think  my  blindness  would  incapacitate  me 
for  Christian  work?  "  I  said :  ** No,  certainly 
not ;  in  fact,  I  think  that  in  the  most  effective 
form  of  Christian  work  your  blindness  would 
not  be  a  disadvantage,  but  an  advantage ;  it 
would  open  the  hearts  of  the  people. "  **  Oh, " 
she  said,  ''that  isn't  what  I  mean.  When  a 
person  can  stand  up  and  speak  to  five  hun- 
dred people  at  once,  and  has  a  gift  like  I  have, 
you  wouldn't  have  them  sit  down  and  talk  to 
one  soul  when  they  could  talk  to  five  hun- 
dred?" Many  have  never  said  that  in 
words,  but  many  have  felt  it.  I  said  to  that 
woman:  "I  have  an  impression  that  Jesus 
Christ  could  address  large  audiences;  in  fact, 
I  think  it  is  on  record  in  one  place  that  He 
spoke  to  five  thousand  men,  not  counting  wom- 
en and  children;  and  yet,  if  I  read  the  Gos- 
pel right.  He  gave  most  of  His  time  to  single 
individuals.  Are  you  above  your  Master?" 
"Oh,  no,"  she  said;  "but  when  one  has  the 
gift  of  speech,  it  is  so  much  better  to  speak  to 
five  hundred  than  one  at  a  time."  But  per- 
sonal work  is  the  preeminently  Christ-like 
work. 

The  second  advantage  of  personal  work  is 


that  anybody  who  is  a  child  of  Gkxi  can  do  it. 
We  can  not  all  preach ;  but  what  would  the 
church  of  Christ  be  if  we  were  all  preachers  I 
We  can  not  all  teach  Sunday-school  classes. 
And  there  are  other  forms  of  Christian  work 
that  some  can  not  do.  But  there  is  no  one 
that  can  not  do  personal  work.  I  have  had 
mothers  come  to  me  and  say:  "How  I  wish 
I  could  do  something  for  Christ;  but  I  have 
my  family  to  bring  up,  and  how  can  I?"  I 
don't  know  of  any  person  who  has  a  better 
opportunity  for  personal  work  than  the 
mother.  She  can  do  personal  work  with  the 
servants,  with  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  grocer.  She  can  do  personal  work  in  a 
great  many  different  places.  Above  all,  she 
can  do  personal  work  with  her  own  children. 

Take  the  person  who  is  shut  in  by  some 
physical  infirmity.  I  know  of  a  woman  in 
the  city  of  New  York  who  was  converted 
from  a  life  of  sin,  and  whose  early  childhood 
had  been  spent  in  dense  ignorance.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  she  could  read  with  ease  when  she 
was  converted.  But  her  life  after  she  was 
converted  was  very  beautiful.  I  think  she 
only  lived  about  three  years  after  her  conver- 
sion, and  the  last  year  was  spent,  most  of  it, 
in  bed.  But  as  she  lay  there  dying  by  inches 
she  sent  for  one  and  another  of  her  old-time 
friends,  and  it  is  said  there  was  a  steady  tramp 
up  and  down  her  stairs ;  and  before  her  spirit 
departed  to  be  with  Christ  they  knew  of  at 
least  one  hundred  persons  she  had  brought  to 
Christ.  I  think  that  would  be  a  pretty  good 
record  for  a  preacher.  How  many  of  our 
ministers  can  say :  "  I  know  of  a  hundred  defi- 
nite cases  of  conversion  to  Christ  during  the 
past  year"? 

The  third  advantage  of  personal  work  is 
that  it  may  be  done  anywhere.  You  can  not 
preach  everywhere,  nor  have  missions  every- 
where, nor  hold  tent  meetings  everywhere. 
Some  of  us  go  down  by  the  great  factories 
and  think  of  the  thousands  of  men  knd  wom- 
en that  there  are  in  some  of  these  factories, 
and  we  say,  "If  only  I  could  get  in  there  and 
preach."  But  there  isn't  a  factory  in  this 
land  that  we  can  not  get  into  somehow  for 
personal  work.     We    go    down    into   the 
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crowded  streets  of  our  cities  after  our  church- 
es have  drifted  out  into  the  suburban  or  resi- 
dence portion  of  the  great  city,  and  we  say, 
"If  only  I  could  have  a  church  there."  We 
can  not  in  many  a  case ;  but  there  is  not  a 
place  in  Boston  or  Chicago  or  any  other 
crowded  district  where  we  can  not  do  personal 
work. 

The  fourth  advantage  is  that  it  reaches  all 
classes.  We  can  not  reach  all  classes  by 
preaching.  A  great  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  we  never  see  within  hearing.  Some 
of  them  will  come  if  we  are  wise  about  it,  but 
a  great  many  will  not  come.  We  can  reach 
Roman  Catholics  by  personal  work.  I  could 
tell  you  of  case  after  case  of  the  most  bigoted 
of  them,  those  who  shut  the  door  in  our  faces, 
that  were  won  by  persistent  effort  and  are 
among  the  best  men  I  have  in  my  church  in 
Chicago  to-day.  We  can  reach  the  street-car 
men,  the  motormen  and  conductors,  by  per- 
sonal work.  A  clergyman  whom  I  once  met 
in  Detroit  said :  **  I  was  going  up  in  the  car 
this  afternoon,  and  I  was  put  to  shame.  On 
one  end  of  my  car  was  a  member  of  my 
church  talking  with  the  driver,  and  on  the 
other  end  was  another  member  talking  with 
the  conductor,  and  I  was  talking  nonsense 
there  with  a  friend.    I  was  ashamed.** 

The  fifth  advantage  of  personal  work  is  that 
it  hits  the  mark.  Most  of  our  preaching  is  at 
random.  Men  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
believing  the  sermon  is  meant  for  somebody 
else,  but  when  you  come  to  personal  work  you 
can  not  apply  it  to  any  one  else.  It  is  told  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  that  he  had  often  gone 
hunting,  but  had  never  shot  anything.  His 
father  took  him  out  one  day  and  said  to  him : 
**  Henry,  do  you  see  that  squirrel  down  on  the 
fence?" 

He  said:  ''I  do." 

••Would  you  like  to  shoot  it?  " 

"Yes." 

"Rest  your  gun  on  the  rail."  He  did. 
"Now  look  along  the  barrel.  Now  do  you 
see  the  squirrel?" 

"Yes,  father." 

"Pull  the  trigger." 

He  pulled  the  trigger  and  he  killed  the 
squirrel.  It  was  the  first  thing  he  ever  hit, 
because  it  was  the  first  thing  he  ever  really 
aimed  at.  Too  many  preachers  do  not  hit 
anything  because  they  are  not  aiming  at  any- 
thing. And  if  we  aim  at  any  particular  indi- 
vidual in  our  sermon,  he  dodges.  I  remem- 
ber oae  morning  I  waa  preaching,  and  I  in- 


tended to  be  very  personal  that  morning,  and 
I  looked  down  in  the  audience  and  saw  the 
man  I  wished  most  to  be  there,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "  I  have  got  you  now  and  I  am  going 
to  give  it  to  you."  I  knew  the  man's  history 
well,  and  I  sent  my  sermon  well  home.  I 
thought  if  I  hit  him  I  would  hit  somebody 
else  too.  If  you  hit  one  man  you  will  proba- 
bly hit  a  dozen.  At  the  end  of  the  service  he 
came  up  to  me,  all  smiles,  and  he  said,  "  Oh, 
dearly  beloved,  you  don't  know  that  I  came 
eight  miles  to  hear  you  preach  " ;  and  he  said, 
"I  did  so  enjoy  that  sermon."  He  was  not 
hit.  But  I  had  a  chance  now.  He  was  in  the 
crowd  before;  I  had  him  alone  now.  I  said, 
" I  hope  it  did  you  good."  That  hit.  If  we 
don^t  hit  our  man  in  the  audience,  we  can  hit 
him  afterward  in  personal  conversation. 

The  sixth  advantage  of  personal  work  is 
that  it  reaches  the  specific  difficulty  of  the 
specific  individual.  My  father  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  a  doctor.  He  said  this  doctor 
used  to  take  a  big  jug,  and  into  that  jug  he 
put  every  remedy  he  had  in  stock,  and  shook 
it  up  together;  and  whenever  he  got  hold  of 
a  man  and  did  not  know  what  the  matter  was 
with  him,  he  would  give  him  a  dose  out  of 
that  jug,  for  there  was  something  in  there  that 
would  help  him  anyhow.  A  good  deal  of 
our  preaching  is  like  that.  But  when  I  sit 
down  with  a  single  individual  with  the  Word 
of  Ood,  and  he  begins  to  open  his  heart,  I 
know  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  that 
man,  and  I  don't  give  him  a  general  dose  out 
of  the  Word  of  God,  but  I  take  the  specific 
truth  out  of  God's  Word  and  I  administer  it 
to  that  man,  and  it  meets  his  specific  diffi- 
culty. He  brings  up  one  difficulty  after  an- 
other that  stands  between  him  and  Christ, 
and  I  sweep  them  away  by  the  power  of 
Ck)d's  Word,  until  that  man  stands  there  and 
Christ  stands  there,  and  nothing  is  left  be- 
tween them.    So  they  meet,  and  he  is  saved. 

The  seventh  advantage  is  that  the  personal 
work  produces  abundant  results.  Suppose  a 
man  has  a  church  of  two  hundred  members. 
Possibly  he  speaks  on  the  Lord's  Day  to  three 
or  four  hundred  people.  Now  if  the  pastor 
of  that  church  of  two  hundred  members, 
preaching  to  three  or  four  hundred  people, 
should  be  used  of  God  in  the  course  of  a  year 
to  bring  fifty  people  to  Christ,  and  should 
have  fifty  added  to  bis  church  upon  confes- 
sion of  faith,  that  would  be  far  above  the 
average  record.  Suppose  that  same  minister 
should  make  up  his  mind  that,  instead  of 
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bringing  people  to  Clirist  all  alone,  he  would 
train  his  congregation  to  do  it.  Suppose,  fur- 
ther, that  one  in  four  in  that  congregation 
responded  to  his  training,  and  fifty  members 
of  that  church  took  up  personal  work.  It 
would  be  a  very  small  average  for  them  to 
win  one  soul  a  month  apiece.  That  is  six 
hundred  brought  to  Christ  instead  of  fifty. 


And,  further  than  that,  even  when  people 
are  brought  to  Christ  through  our  preach- 
ing, it  is  the  personal  work  that  follows  that 
brings  the  decisive  and  satisfactory  result. 
I  am  convinced  through  and  through  that 
the  most  effective  of  Christian  work  is 
that  of  personal  hand-to-hand  work  with 
men. 


THB  AFTSR-MSBTINO 
Bt  O.  R  Bobbins,  D.D.,  Cinciknati,  Ohio. 


It  may  not  be  amiss  at  the  outset  to  state 
three  reasons  which  may  make  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  have  an  after-meeting:  First,  the 
pastor  may  not  have  any  natural  or  acquired 
ability  to  take  charge  of  such  service.  Sec- 
ond, there  are  fields  where  the  congregation — 
the  evening  congregation  especially— Is  so 
small  and  where  the  field  is  so  limited  that  no 
pastor  can  draw  a  sufficient  number  of  people 
together  to  excite  any  enthusiasm  or  to  in- 
spire leader  and  members  to  sing,  to  speak, 
or  to  pray.  Third,  there  are  church  edifices 
so  miserably  planned  in  their  construction 
that  the  Almighty  may  hold  the  architect  and 
building  committee,  and  not  the  pastor,  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  some  souls.  If  the 
pastor  and  audience  must  leave  a  nicely 
heated  and  well-lighted  auditorium,  don 
wraps  and  go  out  into  the  cold  blasts  of  win- 
ter's night  to  seek  shelter  in  a  basement,  then 
let  not  any  pastor,*  no  matter  how  warm  his 
heart  and  great  his  desire  to  seek  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  in  an  after-meeting,  blame  him- 
self for  inability  to  have  such  service. 

But  why  should  pastors  and  churches  in 
general  have  after-meetings  fifty-two  Sunday 
nights  in  each  year? 

First,  to  secure  increase  of  congregation. 
Not  flowers  beautiful  and  fragrant,  not  music 
exquisite  and  inspiring,  not  preaching  elo- 
quent and  convincing,  not  sensational  topics 
— not  any  or  all  of  these  things  will  do  more 
to  increase  and  hold  a  congregation  than  a 
rightly  conducted  after-service  following  the 
evening  sermon,  where  persistent  effort  is  put 
forth  to  win  souls  to  Christ. 

Second,  to  secure  increased  attention  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Ctospel.  If  ministers  can 
convince  the  community  that  in  all  the  world 
there  is  nothing  they  so  much  care  for  as  the 
salvation  of  the  lost,  they  will  secure  as  in  no 
other  way  the  respect  and  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  people. 


Third,  to  secure  increased  amount  of  work 
from  the  membership  of  the  church.  There 
is  no  better  training-school  connected  with 
any  local  church  than  an  after-meeting  where 
the  young  converts  and  old  standard-bearers 
are  alike  called  upon  for  a  short  prayer,  or  a 
short  quotation  from  the  Bible,  or  a  short 
talk,  or  a  spirited  song,  or  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  Satan  struggling  for  supremacy  in 
the  heart  of  a  sinner.  This  service  far  ex- 
ceeds the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  yes,  the 
theological  class-room,  in  teaching  and  train- 
ing Christians  in  practical  work.  Why  do 
many  remain  away  from  the  evening  service 
in  many  churches?  Why  an  absence  of  the 
strong  men  and  women?  Because  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  simply  sit  and 
listen.  They  have  been  fed  at  the  morning 
service ;  they  want  to  work  in  the  evening. 
Give  them  a  chance  and  they  will  help  might- 
ily in  increasing  the  congregation. 

Fourth,  to  secure  increasing  dose  of  tonic 
for  body,  mind,  and  heart  of  the  pastor. 
When  are  faithful  ministers  most  apt  to  have 
their  fainting  spells,  to  have  the  blues,  to  go 
home  determined  to  write  their  resignations? 
Why,  after  the  Sunday  night  service  is  all 
over  and  there  have  not  been  any  indications 
to  the  human  eyes  of  any  good  accomplished, 
not  one  has  even  come  forward  and  spoken  a 
kindly  word  to  the  jaded  preacher.  If  he  has 
an  after-meeting,  surely  as  the  stars  shine 
nightly,  if  some  do  not  manifest  a  desire  to 
become  Christians,  some  Christian,  with  the 
sermon  fresh  in  mind,  will  make  some  delight- 
ful reference  to  the  same  that  will  refresh  and 
rest  the  faithful  pastor. 

Fifth,  to  secure  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  saved  souls.  There  is  no  service  connected 
with  the  church  where  there  is  a  better  op- 
portunity of  drawing  in  the  net  and  conse- 
quently drawing  men,  women,  and  children 
to  Christ  and  into  the  church. 
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But  how  shall  this  after-meeting  be  con- 
ducted? 

First,  informally,  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
have  somewhere  read  of  an  enthusiastic  sculp- 
tor who  was  bent  on  having  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  manly  form  of  an  acquaintance  whom  he 
induced  to  stand  for  a  liberal  sum.  He  put 
the  man  in  a  high  hogshead,  and  poured  in 
the  plaster-of-paris,  designing  to  have  it  reach 
the  model's  neck,  and  then  to  mold  his  face 
afterward.  But  when  the  stuff  reached  the 
arm-pits  it  began  to  set  and  harden.  The 
man's  lungs  were  pressed  as  tho  in  a  vice. 
The  frightened  artist  hastened  to  break  the 
plaster  in  order  to  save  the  strangling  man's 
life.  Let  one  thus  treat  his  after-service, 
cling  to  one  set  of  ways  and  precedents  until 
a  ''cold  formalism  hardens  about  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  soon  there  is  nothing  left  but 
the  letter  without  the  spirit,  which  is  form 
without  life." 


Second,  variety.  As  one  color  will  not 
make  a  kaleidoscope,  but  many  bits  of  colored 
glass  and  pebbles  will,  so  in  order  to  have  an 
endless  kaleidoscope  of  intellectual  and  spirit* 
ual  things  there  must  be  great  variety  to  call 
out  the  minds,  the  hearts,  the  emotions  of 
those  in  attendance. 

Third,  this  service  must  be  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  leader.  If  there  is  any  service  in 
particular  where  the  pastor  needs  to  have  all 
the  reins  in  his  hands,  it  is  at  the  inquiry 
meeting. 

What  will  especially  cheer  and  strengthen 
those  taking  charge  of  the  inquiry  meeting? 

First,  the  abiding  consciousness  of  the  di- 
vine Presence. 

Second,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I 
can  but  believe  we  are  nearing  the  gladsome 
time  when  there  will  be  even  more  than  a 
Pentecostal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ohost 
upon  believing  Christians  of  the  world. 


THB  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  PROBLEM 
Bt  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  Chicago. 


Our  country  has  made  tremendous  strides 
in  pedagogy  during  the  last  quarter-century. 
Behold  the  growth  of  the  high-school,  the  im- 
provement in  our  secondary  schools,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  kindergartens  I  Mark  the  widen- 
ing and  enrichment  of  the  field  of  education, 
the  development  in  methods  both  of  discipline 
and  instruction ;  behold  the  wedlock  between 
pedagogy  and  psychology,  the  most  notable 
marriage  that  has  taken  place  in  this  country 
in  a  hundred  years. 

All  this  advance,  unfortunately,  has  meant 
very  little  to  the  Sunday-school.  We  are 
practically  just  where  we  were  when  this 
pedagogic  advance  began.  The  primary  de- 
partment, it  is  true,  has  felt  its  effect  to  some 
little  degree— in  some  quarters  more  than  in 
others;  teachers'  helps  have  multiplied  in 
number  and  efficiency,  and  there  is  undoubt- 
edly more  enterprise  among  our  Sunday- 
school  workers  than  formerly ;  but,  taking  its 
organization  as  a  whole,  the  work  of  the 
Sunday-school  is  substantially  the  same. 

Perhaps  this  is  in  part  the  fault  of  our  edu- 
cators. They  have  been  too  free  to  criticize 
and  too  loath  to  cooperate.  Without  ques- 
tion, they  have  yielded  to  the  temptation— so 
irresistible  to  most  people — of  preaching  and 
not pmctMng y^heX  they  preach;  but,  true  as 


this  may  be— and  I  am  frank  to  admit  it  all — 
the  chief  responsibility  must  here  come  upon 
the  church  itself.  The  officials  and  govern- 
ing boards  of  our  churches  have  been  seriously 
at  fault  in  not  giving  the  Sunday-school  a 
larger  place  in  their  annual  budget  of  appro- 
priations. And  before  even  the  governing 
boards  I  would  ordinarily  call  the  pastor  into 
account.  Seldom  has  he  been  without  interest 
in  the  Sunday-school,  and  as  a  rule  has  de- 
voted as  much  of  his  strength  and  leadership 
to  that  department  as  was  possible;  but  his 
difficulty  has  been  in  not  putting  first  things 
first.  A  good  choir,  an  assistant  to  help  him 
in  his  pastoral  work,  church  repairs,  and  im- 
provements of  various  sorts  have  seemed  more 
pressing  needs  than  the  redemption  of  the 
Sunday-school.  Under  this  general  neglect 
it  has,  therefore,  gone  on  its  own  way,  and 
that  has  usually  been  a  pretty  poor  way.  Of 
course,  I  recognize  the  difficulties  of  the 
smaller  country  church ;  but  with  more  atten- 
tion the  Sunday-school,  even  there,  is  capable 
of  vast  improvement,  and  that  with  small  ex- 
penditure ;  while  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  our  larger  churches  should  lag  behind. 

I.  The  first  thing  to  aim  for  is  different 
quarters  for  the  Sunday-school;  rooms  that 
are  better  ventilated,  more  suitably  seated,  and 
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more  adequately  equipped ;  but,  moBt  of  all, 
Sunday-school  quarters  that  are  constructed 
upon  a  wholly  new  plan.  At  present  we  are 
wasting  force.  Our  classes  are  small,  and  by 
this  arrangement  twice  the  number  of  neces- 
sary teachers  is  required.  This  gives  us  a 
surplusage  of  incompetence  and  inexperience, 
whereas,  if  our  classes  were  larger,  we  could 
do  with  a  third  of  the  present  number  of 
teachers,  and  far  better  work  would  be  done, 
n.  The  second  aim  must  be  the  selection 
and  culture  of  our  teachers.  As  the  average 
school  is  run,  any  young  girl  who  is  willing 
to  give  the  time  is  accepted  as  a  teacher.  She 
has  little  religious  experience,  knows  nothing 
about  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  is  gener- 
ally most  deficient  in  Bible  knowledge.  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  would  pre- 
fer my  boys  to  stay  away  from  Sunday-school 
than  to  be  taught  by  such  a  person.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  do  them  less  harm  and  count 
for  more  in  their  future  religious  life.  There 
is  no  peril  to  be  compared  with  that  of  break- 
ing down  in  childhood  a  person's  respect  for 
religion,  and  at  no  point  is  this  peril  greater 
than  just  here.  It  is  my  own  judgment  that 
the  church  will  soon  have  to  come  to  the  paid 
employment  of  certain  teachers,  particularly 
of  teachers  for  the  younger  children.  It  is 
nowhere  as  difficult  to  secure  a  teacher  for  a 


Bible-class  as  it  is  to  find  a  suitable  leader  of 
the  primary  or  intermediate  departments. 

in.  The  next  problem  is  that  of  the  super- 
intendent. Superintendents,  without  ques- 
tion, are  bom  and  not  made,  and  there  are  few 
churches  that  have  the  fortune  to  find  one  to 
the  Sunday-school  bom.  It  is  a  question 
whether  we  can  much  longer  depend  upon 
volunteers  in  this  position.  Any  church  that 
can  afford  it  should  have  its  Sunday-school 
pastor,  in  whose  hands  lies  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  directing  the  work  of  the  Sunday- 
school;  and  more  churches  can  afford  this 
than  would  at  first  appear.  When  the  Sun- 
day-school comes  to  take  its  proper  place 
among  the  items  of  the  annual  budget,  there 
will  be  money  for  such  expenditure  where 
now  there  seems  to  be  only  the  promise  of  a 
deficit.  The  certain  appreciation  of  such  im- 
provements that  would  follow,  and  the  in- 
crease of  rightly  trained  members  of  our 
churches  from  the  Sunday-school  would 
soon  begin  to  tell  upon  the  income  of  the 
church. 

But  if  churches  of  limited  means  find  such 
a  program  impracticable,  it  would  be  an 
easier  matter  to  persuade  volunteers  of  brains 
and  leadership  to  assume  the  direction  of  the 
Sunday-school  work,  if  its  proper  reorgani- 
zation were  first  effected. 


THB  PROBLBM  OF  RSACHINO  MBN 

rWe  include  below  a  second  instalment  of  the  rep^es  called  out  by  a  correspondent's  letter, 
which  appoired  in  this  department  last  month.  The  subject  is  so  important  that  we  expect 
to  continue  it  vdth  other  replies  in  the  March  issue. — Thb  Editor.] 


J.  P.  Petars,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal, 

New  York 
I  AH  not  aware  that  the  conditions  are  dis- 
couraging either  with  regard  to  church  at- 
tendance in  general  or  with  regard  to  the 
church  attendance  of  men.  The  compari- 
son, I  take  it,  is  commonly  made  between 
now  and  a  rather  peculiar  period  when  men 
of  my  age  were  little  boys,  or  were  not  yet 
bom,  from  1840  to  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
conditions  with  which  the  comparison  is  com- 
monly made  were  conditions  comparatively 
local,  embracing  part  of  this  country  and  the 
Protestant  English-speaking  communities  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  If  any  one 
will  torn  back  to  the  first  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury or  the  end  of  the  preceding  he  will  find 
a  very  different  state  of  affairs  even  as  late  as 
the  time,  for  instance,  when  Bishop  Mead  was 


consecrated  a  deacon.  The  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Virginia — and  much  the  same  con- 
ditions prevailed  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country — were  conditions  that  would  seem  to 
any  man  of  the  present  day  simply  appalling. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  religious  condition 
prevailing  in  New  England  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  line 
of  comparison  might  be  developed  consider- 
ably. I  only  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
to  show  that  the  comparison  commonly  made 
is  narrow  and  inadequate,  both  as  to  time  and 
place.  Personally,  I  may  say,  so  far  as  the 
conditions  under  which  I  was  brought  up  are 
concemed,  that  the  community  is  a  more 
church-going  and  a  more  godly  community 
to-day  than  it  was  then.  Students  in  college 
are  more  believing,  more  active  in  religious 
life  than  Uiey  were  when  I  was  a  student  in 
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college,  in  the  early  seventies.  I  presume, 
however,  from  the  statement  made  by  others 
that  my  experience  is  not  normal  in  these  re- 
gards, rather  the  opposite,  and  that  there  is, 
in  fact,  in  our  community  a  falling  off  to-day 
in  church-going,  compared  with  thirty  years 
ago.  Figures  seem  to  show  also  that  there  is 
a  falling  off  in  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  true 
rather  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Northern 
States  than  of  the  West  and  South.  This 
falling  off  in  candidates  for  the  ministry  is, 
however,  combined  even  in  the  East,  I  be- 
lieve, with  an  increase  in  the  relative  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  doing  religious  and 
benevolent  work  not  in  the  ministry ;  and  I 
am  also  inclined  to  think  that,  side  by  side 
with  the  falling  off  in  church-going  to-day  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and 
the  large  cities  everywhere,  compared  with 
church-going  thirty  years  ago,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct increase  in  the  interest  in  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  activities,  and  not  merely  in 
those,  but  also  in  philanthropic  and  benevo- 
lent activities  distinctly  religious  in  their 
character,  or  inspired  by  a  religious  motive. 
The  tendency  of  the  moment  is  to  express  re- 
ligion, more  particularly  in  action. 

Ajb  to  the  relation  of  men  to  church-going, 
I  should  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experience 
and  judgment  go,  it  is  proportionally  as  good 
to-day  as  it  ever  has  been.  Speaking  for  the 
parish  church  with  which  I  am  connected,  I 
should  say  that  there  were  relatively  more 
men  in  the  pews  to-day  than  I  was  accustomed 
to  seeing  in  this  church  or  in  other  churches 
which  I  attended  when  I  was  a  boy  or  a  young 
man. 

I  therefore  do  not  feel,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  problem  which  your  correspondent 
presents  exists  in  the  form  in  which  he  thinks 
it  does.  This  is  a  period  of  change.  New 
methods  of  expression  of  the  religious  life, 
tending  toward  activity  in  doing  good,  are 
asserting  themselves.  The  church,  in  the 
sense  of  the  services  in  the  church  itself,  the 
relation  of  the  clergyman  to  the  present  prob- 
lems of  life,  his  interpretation  of  Christianity 
as  applied  to  those  problems  in  his  sermons 
and  the  like,  have  possibly  not  altogether  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  the  changed  times. 
Tour  correspondent  gives  me  the  impression, 
in  the  words  he  uses,  of  one  who  is  seeking 
what  seems  to  me  factitious,  not  real,  methods 
of  reaching  men  and  women.  No  peculiarities 
in  the  service,  no  announcements  of  sensa- 


tional themes  are  of  any  use,  and  the  best  man 
who  lets  himself  be  led  astray  by  the  thought 
that  he  must  provide  some  sort  of  entertain- 
ment will,  in  the  end,  not  add  strength,  but 
lose  it.  There  are  no  peculiar  methods  to  be 
proposed  that  I  know  of.  Thorough  touch 
with  the  life  and  problems  of  the  day  of  the 
man  who  is  imbued  through  and  through 
with  the  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  he 
lives  and  moves  and  breathes  in  Him— that  is 
all  that  I  can  suggest,  and  that  is  the  same 
thing  which  has  always  been  effective  from 
the  age  of  the  apostles  down  to  the  present 
day.  No  two  men  will  reach  the  end  by  the 
same  methods.  One  man  does  it  more  partic- 
ularly by  the  gift  of  speech,  through  which 
he  communicates  this  real  faith  of  his  to  men. 
Another,  without  any  such  gift  of  speech,  is 
equally  powerful  through  some  sort  of  mag- 
netism which  he  seems  to  communicate  in  his 
visits,  or  in  his  personal  daily  touch  with  peo- 
ple. Another  man  has  a  peculiar  gift  of  or- 
ganization, backed  by  that  same  genuine,  ear- 
nest live  faith  which  makes  the  eloquence  of 
the  first  man  and  the  personal  touch  of  the 
second  man  so  effective,  and  by  this  power  of 
organization  he  accomplishes  his  results. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  all  very  vague  and 
general,  but  what  more  can  a  man  say?  It  is 
no  new  problem,  and  I  think  a  little  broader 
outlook  over  the  history  of  Christianity  itself 
should  show  any  one  that,  so  far  from  the 
present  conditions  being  in  general  conditions 
to  occasion  despondency,  they  are  really  pre- 
cisely the  opposite. 

By  the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Decker,  Congregatioiial, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the 
attendance  of  men  upon  the  services  of  the 
Protestant  church?  No  doubt  such  is  the 
case  with  the  Sunday-evening  and  mid-week 
services,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  also  true 
of  the  Sunday-morning  service. 

Toward  the  second  Sunday  service,  the 
Protestant  churches  will  have  to  take  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  now  that 
the  conception  of  the  Sabbath  of  that  church 
has  come  to  be  practised  by  Protestants  gen- 
erally. No  doubt  this  change  in  the  idea  of 
Sunday  has  affected  church  attendance;  it 
has  made  it  impossible  for  most  Protestant 
churches  to  maintain  more  than  a  mere  shad- 
ow of  the  second  service.  And  the  pastor 
who  is  seeking  to  connect  the  second  service 
with  the  more  liberal  Sabbath  is  engaged  in  a 
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most  depressing  and  fruitless  effort,  from 
which  he  would  better  turn  aside  as  quickly 
as  possible.  For  he  will  find  that  his  at* 
tempt  to  induce  his  people  to  attend  the 
second  service  will  only  result  in  making 
them  less  inclined  to  attend  the  first  service. 

"  Qod  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways. "  The 
drift  of  men  away  from  the  church  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  they  are  drifting 
away  from  true  religion.  Bather,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  their  lack  of  interest  in 
the  church  may  be  a  sign  of  a  deep  interest  in 
religion.  Certain  is  it  that  many  who  are 
not  drawn  to  the  church  are  attracted  by  re- 
ligion— when  they  see  it  made  flesh.  In  many 
cases  these  non-churchgoing  men  are  the  first 
to  respond  when  a  truly  religious  appeal  is 
made  to  them — when  they  are  asked  to  min- 
ister in  deed  to  the  needs  of  men.  The  fact 
is  that  many  men  drift  away  from  the  church 
Just  because  the  church,  in  their  conception  of 
it,  means  very  little  of  helpful  service  to  the 
suffering.  In  some  cases  they  indicate  the 
largeness  of  their  hearts  by  their  refusal  to  in- 
vest their  influence  in  an  institution  that  has 
wasted  much  of  its  energies  in  some  form  of 
the  fruitless  " quest  for  the  Holy  Grail.**  Let 
them  see  that  the  church  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  that  it  is  in  the  world  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  its  time,  that  it  is  ever  going 
about  doing  good,  and  they  will  take  an  atti- 
tude of  interest  in  its  work  that  will  draw 
them  to  its  services.  *'  I  go  to  a  church  where 
forms  and  doctrines  repel  me,**  said  an  edu- 
cated young  man  to  me,  **  because  its  lines  are 
out  in  every  direction  in  its  sphere  of  service." 
Make  the  church  worthy  of  support.  Empha- 
size its  world-wide  missionary  work.  Let  its 
service  to  the  poor  and  sick  be  increased. 
Let  both  poor  and  rich  know  that  it  is  in 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  temptations, 
and  that  it  has  grace  for  them  in  their  spirit- 
ual needs.  Let  no  special  efforts  be  made  by 
its  pastors  to  build  up  the  church,  but  let 
them  use  the  church  as  an  instrument  of  serv- 
ice. Let  the  church  lose  itself  in  its  mission, 
and,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  let  it  know  that  its 
mission  is  not  to  draw  men  to  church,  but  to 
offer  the  church  as  an  instrument  of  service 
to  men.  When  in  the  parable  men  would 
not  attend  the  feast,  the  king  commanded  his 
servants  to  compel  them  to  come  by  convinc- 
ing them  that  they  would  be  amply  rewarded 
for  so  doing.  Let  the  church  make  a  feast 
for  those  whom  she  would  have  in  her  mem- 
bership—a feast  of  music,  of  beautiful  envi- 


ronment, and  of  the  riches  of  religious  truth 
revealed  to  this  age  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  as 
to  no  other. 

There  must  be  absolute  sincerity,  true  hu- 
mility, and  trained  gifts  for  his  calling  united 
in  one  who  would  speak  to  the  heart  of  this 
generation.  Timid  men,  men  who  are  too 
prudent  to  add  even  so  much  as  interest  to 
their  inherited  pound  of  truth,  who  will  not 
put  themselves  in  touch  with  the  progressive 
spirit  of  this  age,  will  find  that  they  can  not 
long  maintain  what  little  influence  they  naw 
have  over  thoughtful  men.  They  must 
broaden  their  narrow  conceptions  of  truth 
into  the  wider  conception  which  the  narrower 
involves,  or  themselves  lose  faith  in  the  nar- 
rower. Now  that  they  have  seen  the  larger 
and  involved  truth,  the  preachers  of  to-day 
must  accept  and  teach  it,  if  there  is  to  be  the 
tone  of  authority  in  their  future  preaching. 
Many  of  our  pulpits  repel  men  because  their 
teaching  is  not  up  to  date ;  it  does  not  fit  the 
times;  it  is  ''smaller  than  a  man  can  stretch 
himself  on.** 

Here  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  drift  of  men 
from  the  church.  And  the  sad  fact  is  that  the 
church  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  discovered  it. 
Doubt  is  weakness,  and  many  preachers  con- 
tinue to  preach  what  they  can  not  preach 
with  power  because  they  have  come  to  enter- 
tain secret  doubts  concerning  it.  Let  them  at 
once,  and  in  Christ's  name,  take  the  next  step 
— let  them  add  the  related  truth,  let  them 
unite  an  election  of  all  to  salvation  with  grace 
for  all  sufficient  to  accomplish  in  all  the  pur- 
pose and  will  of  Gk)d,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
doctrine  of  salvation  which  will  commend 
itself  to  every  man 's  reason  and  conscience, 
and  which  the  preacher  can  preach  without 
feeling  that  his  teaching  involves  that  Qod  is 
limited  either  in  power  or  in  love. 

**  Make  God  real  to  men,  and  they  will  come 
to  the  church.**  Very  well.  But  the  pulpit 
can  not  make  an  unreal  God  real  to  the  real 
man.  The  pulpit  can  not  make  the  God  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  real  to  the  men  of  this 
time.  "Teach  the  people  to  practise  the 
presence  of  God.**  Bather,  give  them  a  true 
conception  of  €k>d  and  they  will  not  need  to 
practise  His  presence,  since  He  will  make  His 
presence  felt  and  seen.  Give  them  a  God  who 
is  present  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  and  they 
will  feel  His  nearness. 

The  pulpit  can  not  hold  men  to  the  former 
doctrines  of  heaven  and  hell,  but  it  can  per- 
suade them  of  the  terror  or  Joy  that  must 
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come  to  them  from  obedience  or  disobedience 
of  tlie  law  that  **  what  a  man  sows  that  shall 
he  reap.** 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  renewal  of  in- 
terest in  the  church.  Of  this  I  am  confident, 
because  I  am  certain  that  the  church  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  larger  mission,  both  in  its  teach- 
ing and  in  its  work.  The  larger  conceptions 
of  truth  which  (as  is  always  the  case)  have  at 
first  chilled  and  repelled  men  will,  now  that 
they  have  come  to  be  seen  as  not  contradic- 
tions, but  enlargements  of  former  conceptions, 
have  a  power  of  attraction  greater  than  any 
that  have  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
their  coming.  And  these  larger  truths  will 
change  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  all 
men,  and  so  change  their  attitude  toward  the 
church.  

By  Robert  Stnart  XacArthnr,  Baptist,  New 

York  City 

The  article  in  Thb  Homilbtic  Review  by 
W.  J.  M.,  discussing  the  supposed  **  falling 
ofT  of  men  from  the  services  of  the  church," 
I  have  read  with  interest.  It  is  a  truly  pa- 
thetic article.  Is  it  true  regarding  many 
churches  in  many  parts  of  the  country?  If 
so,  it  1b  vastly  more  than  pathetic ;  it  is  posi- 
tively alarming.  But  is  it  true  of  churches 
generally  throughout  the  country  ?  I  can  not 
believe  that  it  is  true  thus  widely.  This  wri- 
ter has  been  a  pastor  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  has  lec- 
tured and  preached  in  many  States  of  the 
Union,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  He  has 
been  accustomed  to  hear  wails  of  this  sort  at 
regular  intervals  during  all  the  period  of  his 
pastorate.  He  can  not  make  himself  believe 
that  the  conditions  are  any  worse  in  this  re- 
spect than  they  always  have  been.  The  pul- 
pit as  a  whole  is  not  losing  its  power.  The 
press,  mighty  as  it  is  acknowledged  to  be, 
can  never  supplant  the  pulpit.  The  living 
voice  of  the  living  preacher  is  as  puissant  in 
religion  as  is  the  voice  of  the  statesman  in 
politics,  and  the  press  can  never  take  the 
place  of  either.  It  is  profoundly  significant 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  form  of  a  tongue  of  flame  rested  over 
the  head  of  each  disciple.  This  symbol 
teaches  that  the  living  voice  of  the  living 
preacher,  inspired  by  the  power  of  the  living 
God,  will  always  be  the  mightiest  force  in 
winning  men  to  truth,  to  God,  and  to  heaven. 

The  power  of  the  living  preacher  will  con- 
trol men  as  truly  as  women.    Statistics  show 


that  there  are  more  women  than  men  in  the 
world;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  a  slightly  greater  proportion 
of  women  in  the  congregations  than  of  men. 
We  might  expect,  also,  a  slightly  increased 
proportion  of  women  over  men  in  church 
membership.  It  will  be  admitted,  also,  that 
women  are  more  disposed  toward  religion  than 
are  men .  Some  women  also  have  more  leisure 
than  have  men  in  the  same  grade  in  social  Ufa 

But  facts  show  that  in  many  congrega- 
tions the  men  equal  the  Qumber  of  women, 
or,  at  least,  are  present  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  are  found  in  the  population.  In 
the  church  which  the  writer  best  knows,  men 
often  are  more  numerous,  especially  at  the 
evening  services,  than  are  women.  The  aim 
in  the  sermons  is  to  discuss  great  living  top- 
ics. A  recent  series  of  sermons  was  on  "  The 
Famous  Johns  of  the  Church.  **  This  course 
of  sermons  gave  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
great  historical  movements,  and  the  discus- 
sions were  in  line  with  biblical  teaching  and 
with  an  evangelistic  spirit  One  can  see  at  a  \ 
glance  how  sermons  on  John  Huss,  John 
Wydifle,  John  Calvin,  John  Bunyan,  John 
Wesley,  and  a  dozen  otlier  Johns,  would  nat- 
urally lead  to  the  discussion  of  great  historic 
facts  and  profound  evangelical  prindplea. 
This  course  was  followed  by  another  still 
broader,  under  the  title  of  ''Epoch-making 
Men  and  Movements."  This  title  opened  a 
range  that  was  well-nigh  limitless.  Great 
characters  of  church  history,  and  even  of 
secular  history,  such  as  Marcus  Aureliua,  Di- 
ocletian, Constantine,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
Theodosius,  Jerome,  and  the  Monastic  Sys- 
tem, and  a  score  more  historic  men  and  move- 
ments, came  under  review.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  possibilities  under  such  a  title  as  this. 
The  writer  intends  resuming  this  subject 
again  in  another  series  of  sermons.  The  dis- 
cussions of  all  these  topics  were  in  a  biblical, 
evangelical,  and  even  evangelistic  spirit. 

The  number  of  men  present  at  these  even- 
ing services  is  frequently  greater  than  the 
number  of  women.  The  aim  is  to  make 
the  pulpit  virile  and  vivific,  and  the  discus- 
sions robust  and  roborant  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  The  pulpit  of  the  ideal 
Man,  (Jod-man,  ought  to  be  characterized  by 
unique  manliness,  courage,  and  dignity.  It 
ought  also  to  be  absolutely  fair  toward  all 
great  questions  of  the  hour.  There  is  no  in-  | 
terest  of  humanity  regarding  which  the  pal* 
pit  can  afford  to  be  indifferent 
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And  kiUed  the  Prince  of  life,  tohani  Ood  haih 
raised  from  the  dead, — Acts  ill.  15. 

This  is  the  phrase  with  which  Peter,  in  his 
great  speech  in  the  Temple  porch,  describes 
the  Master  whose  disciple  he  liad  been  for 
three  years,  whose  death  he  had  witnessed  on 
Calvary,  and  to  whose  resurrection  from  the 
dead  he  is  now  bearing  witness.  '"The 
Prince  of  life  1 "  It  is  one  of  the  many  great 
titles  conferred  upon  the  Lord  by  those  who 
loved  ffim.  Reverence  and  devotion  fell  from 
their  lips  in  lyrical  cadences  whenever  they 
apoke  of  Him,  and  they  wreathed  for  Him 
garlands  of  words  with  which  they  loved  to 
deck  His  memory.  He  was  **  the  Prophet  of 
the  Highest";  He  was  ''the  Great  High 
Priest";  He  was  ''the  Shepherd  of  the 
Sheep  " ;  He  was  "  the  Captain  of  Salvation  " ; 
He  was  **  the  First-Bom  of  Many  Brethren  " ; 
He  was  "Redeemer,"  "Reconciler,"  "Savior." 
Gratitude  and  affection  shaped  many  a  tender 
phrase  in  which  to  describe  Him,  but  there  is 
none,  perhaps,  more  luminous  or  more  com- 
prehensive tiian  this  with  which  the  impul- 
sive Peter,  facing  the  men  who  had  put  Him 
to  death,  gave  utterance  to  his  loyalty.  Its 
pertinence  is  confirmed  by  the  word  of  Jesus 
Himself,  in  one  of  the  sajrings  in  which  He 
described  His  mission:  "I  am  come  that  ye 
might  have  life,  and  that  ye  might  7ia/ce  it 
abundantly,^  Author  and  Giver  of  life  He 
was,  and  what  He  gave  He  gave  with  princely 
munificence,  freely,  unstintedly. 

The  phrase  seems  to  be  one  on  which  we 
may  fiUy  dwell  to-day,  since  the  day  of  the 
year  which  commemorates  His  birth  occurs 
on  the  day  of  the  week  which  celebrates  His 
resurrection.  Both  events  proclaim  Him  the 
Prince  of  Life.  In  the  one  He  is  the  Bringer 
of  new  life,  in  the  other  He  is  the  Victor  over 
death ;  and  thus  He  becomes,  in  the  impas- 
sioned confessions  of  the  apostle,  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega,  the  Author  and  the  Finisher 
of  faith,  Uie  First  and  the  Last  and  the  Living 
One. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament narration  do  not  need  to  have  their 
attention  called  to  the  consti  t  ministry  of 
this  Son  of  Man  to  the  vital  ^eeds  of  men. 


The  impartation  of  life  seems  to  have  been 
His  main  business.  Somehow  it  came  to  be 
believed  by  the  multitude,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  His  public  ministry,  that  He  possessed 
some  power  of  communicating  life.  The 
wonderful  works  ascribed  to  Him  are  nearly 
all  of  this  character.  The  healing  of  the  sick, 
the  cleansing  of  the  lepers,  all  resulted  from 
the  reenforcement  of  the  vital  energies  of  the 
sufferers.  When  He  laid  His  hand  upon  men, 
new  life  seemed  to  speed  through  their  veins. 
We  have  known  some  who  seemed  to  have,  in 
some  imperfect  way,  this  quickening  touch. 
It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  warm  blood  from 
the  veins  of  a  thoroughly  healthy  person, 
transfused  through  the  veins  of  one  who  is 
emaciated  or  exhausted,  quickens  the  waver- 
ing pulse  and  brings  life  to  the  dying.  It 
may  be  that  through  the  nerve  tissues,  as  well 
as  through  the  veins,  the  same  vitalizing  force 
may  be  communicated,  and  that  those  who 
are  in  perfect  health,  both  of  body  and  of 
mind,  may  liave  the  power  of  imparting  life 
to  those  who  are  in  need  of  it.  The  miracles 
of  healing  ascribed  to  Jesus  must  have  been 
miracles  in  the  literal  sense ;  they  were  won- 
ders, marvels — for  that  is  what  the  word  mir- 
acle means ;  that  they  were  interruptions  or 
violations  of  natural  law  is  never  intimated 
in  the  New  Testament ;  they  may  have  been 
purely  natural  occurrences,  taking  place  un- 
der the  operation  of  natural  laws  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar.  We  are  far  from  know- 
ing all  the  secrets  of  this  wonderful  universe ; 
the  time  may  come  when  these  words  of  Je- 
sus will  have  larger  meaning  than  we  have 
ever  given  them:  ^'If  ye  abide  in  me,  the 
works  that  I  do  shall  ye  do  also,  and  greater 
works  than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go 
unto  my  Father." 

The  fact  to  be  noted  is,  however,  that  the 
people  with  whom  Jesus  was  brought  into 
contact  were  made  aware  in  many  ways  of 
the  impartation  of  His  life  to  them.  **  Of  His 
fulness,"  said  John,  *^we  all  received,  and 
grace  for  grace. "  There  seemed  to  be  in  Him 
a  plenitude  of  vitality,  from  which  health  and 
vigor  flowed  into  the  lives  of  those  who  came 
near  to  Him.    Nor  does  this  seem  to  haTO 
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been  any  mere  physical  magnetism ;  there  is 
no  intimation  tiiat  His  physical  endowments 
were  exceptional ;  the  restoring  and  invigor- 
ating influence  oftener  flowed  from  a  deeper 
source.  The  physical  renewal  came  as  the 
result  of  a  spiritual  quickening.  He  reached 
the  body  through  the  soul.  The  order  was, 
first,  ''Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee";  then, 
**  Arise  and  walk. "  If  the  spirit  is  thoroughly 
alive,  the  body  more  quickly  recovers  its  lost 
vigor.  And  it  was  mainly  in  giving  peace  to 
troubled  consciences  and  rest  to  weary  souls 
that  He  conferred  upon  those  who  received 
Him  the  great  boon  of  life. 

Thus  Jesus  proved  Himself  "  the  Prince  of 
life.**  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  came  to  be  de- 
scribed as  **  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life  " ;  but 
that  was  because  He  was  believed  to  be  the 
Continuator  of  the  work  of  Jesus — the  spirit- 
ual Christ. 

There  seems  to  be  in  this  conception  a  great 
and  beautiful  revelation  of  the  essential  na- 
ture of  Christianity.  There  are  many  ways 
of  conceiving  of  this,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  one  of  them  is  more  significant  than  that 
which  we  are  now  considering.  Those  words 
of  Jesus  to  which  I  have  before  referred  are 
wonderful  words  when  we  come  to  think 
upon  them.  They  occur  in  that  discourse  in 
which  He  describes  Himself  first  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  contrasts  Himself  with  the 
thieves  and  robbers  who  have  been  ravaging 
the  flock.  "The  thief  cometh  not,"  He  says, 
"  but  that  he  may  steal  and  kill  and  destroy ; 
I  came  that  they  may  have  life,  and  may 
have  it  abundantly."  Have  we  not  here  the 
great  fundamental  distinction  between  men — 
the  line  that  separates  the  evil  from  the  good, 
the  Just  from  the  unjust,  the  sheep  from  the 
goats — that  distinction  which  Jesus  marks  so 
clearly  In  His  parable  of  judgment,  and 
which  must  never,  in  our  interpretations  or 
philosophizings,  be  blotted  or  blurred  ?  Some 
are  life-givers ;  some  are  life  -destroyers.  "  The 
thief  cometh  not  but  that  he  may  steal  and 
kill  and  destroy ;  I  came  that  they  may  have 
life,  and  may  have  it  abundantly." 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Jesus  meant  in  this 
to  declare  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons 
whose  entire  purpose  it  is  to  steal  and  kill  and 
destroy ;  probably  there  are  none  so  malevo- 
lent that  they  do  not  cherish  some  kindly  im- 
pulses and  perform  some  generous  deeds.  It 
is  a  distinction  between  acts,  or  perhaps  be- 
tween  teadendea  of  character  that  He  is 


making.  He  speaks  in  the  concrete,  as  He 
always  does;  but  He  expects  us  to  make  the 
proper  application  of  His  words.  The  fact  to 
which  He  guides  our  thought  is  this — that 
there  are  ways  of  living,  forms  of  conduct 
which  are  predatory  and  destructive  of  life, 
and  other  ways  that  tend  to  make  life  increase 
and  abound.  When  Jesus  contrasts  His  own 
conduct,  as  one  who  gives  life  and  gvoa  it 
abundantly,  with  the  thieves  and  robbers  who 
steal  and  kill  and  destroy,  we  must  interpret 
the  conduct  of  those  whom  He  thus  describes 
as  destructive  of  life— as  tending  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  life.  Indeed,  it  is  a  very  deep  and 
awful  truth  that  all  our  social  action  tends  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  directions.  Life,  in 
its  proper  relation,  is  the  one  supreme  and 
central  good;  the  life  of  the  body  is  the  su- 
preme good  of  the  body ;  the  life  of  the  spirit 
is  the  supreme  good  of  the  spirit.  And  you 
can  rightly  estimate  any  act  or  habit  or  tend- 
ency of  human  conduct  only  by  determining 
whether  it  increases  and  invigorates  the  life 
of  men,  body  and  spirit,  or  whether  it  reduces 
or  diminishes  their  life.  €k>od  men  are  add- 
ing to  the  life  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
to  do ;  evil  men  are  debilitating  and  depleting 
the  life  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 
Even  in  our  economic  relations  the  final 
effect  of  all  our  conduct  upon  those  with 
whom  we  deal  is  to  replenish  or  diminish 
their  life.  The  wage  question  is  at  bottom  a 
question  of  more  or  less  life  for  the  wage- 
worker.  Starvation  wages  are  wages  by 
which  the  hold  upon  life  of  the  wage-earner 
and  his  wife  and  his  children  is  weakened. 
Systems  of  industry  are  good  in  proportion  as 
they  enlarge  and  invigorate  the  life  of  the 
whole  population ;  evil,  in  proportion  as  they 
lessen  and  weaken  its  life.  So  all  industrial 
and  national  policies  are  to  be  judged  by  the 
amount  of  life  which  they  produce  and  main- 
tain—life of  the  body  and  of  the  spirit  Those 
strong  words  of  John  Ruskin  are  the  everlast- 
ing truth: 

''There  is  no  wealth  but  life— life,  includ- 
ing all  its  powers  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  ad- 
m&ation.  That  country  is  the  richest  which 
nourishes  the  greatest  number  of  noble  and 
happy  human  beings ;  that  man  is  richest  who, 
having  perfected  the  functions  of  his  own  life 
to  the  utmost,  has  also  the  widest  helpful  in- 
fluence, both  personal  and  by  means  of  his 
possessions,  over  the  lives  of  others." 

We  have  here,  as  you  see,  the  Christian 
conception — the  very  word  of  the  Prince  of 
life,  of  Him  who  came  that  we  might  have 
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Me,  and  that  we  might  have  it  abundantly. 
And  when  His  kingdom  has  come,  this  will 
be  the  end  for  which  wealth  is  sought  and 
used  in  every  nation. 

It  is  possible  to  use  wealth  so  that  it  shall 
be  productive  of  life ;  so  that  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  it  shall  tend  to  the  enlarge- 
ment and  enrichment  of  the  life  of  men ;  so 
that  the  labor  which  it  employs  shall  obtain 
an  increasing  share  of  the  goods  which  it  pro- 
duces;  so  that  all  the  conditions  under  which 
that  labor  is  performed  shall  be  favorable  to 
health  and  life  and  happiness;  so  that  the 
spiritual  life,  also,  of  all  who  are  employed 
shall  be  nourished  by  inspiring  them  with 
good-will  and  kindness,  with  the  confidence 
in  man  wliich  helps  us  to  have  faith  in  Qod. 
Such  an  administration  of  wealth  ia  perhaps 
the  very  best  testimony  to  the  reality  and  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  which  it  ia  pos- 
sible to  bear  in  this  day  and  generation.  One 
who  handles  capital  with  this  clear  purpose 
can  do  more  to  establish  in  the  earth  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  than  any  minister  or  mission- 
ary can  do. 

But  it  is  possible  to  use  wealth  in  the  oppo- 
site way»  so  that  it  shall  be  destructive  rather 
than  productive  of  life.  A  man  may  manage 
his  industry  in  such  a  way  that  the  last  possi- 
ble penny  shall  be  taken  from  wages  and  add- 
ed to  profit;  in  such  a  way  that  the  health  of 
his  employees  shall  be  impaired  and  their  hap- 
piness blighted  and  their  hope  taken  away. 
He  may  do  this  while  maintaining  an  out- 
wardly religious  behavior  and  giving  large 
sums  to  philanthropy.  But  such  a  handling 
of  wealth  does  more  to  make  infidels  than  any 
heretical  teacher  or  lecturer  ever  did  or  can 
do. 

The  fact  needs  to  be  noted  that  all  the  pred- 
atory schemes  by  which  capital  is  successfully 
inflated  and  nefariously  manipulated,  and  the 
community  is  thus  burdened,  are  deadly  at- 
tacks upon  the  life  of  the  people.  They  filch 
away  the  earnings  of  the  laboring  classes. 
They  increase  the  cost  of  rent  and  transpor- 
tation and  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  They 
extort  from  the  people  contributions  for  which 
no  equivalent  has  been  given,  of  commodity 
or  service.  Thus  the  burden  of  toil  is  in- 
creased and  the  reward  of  industry  is  lessened 
for  all  who  work ;  the  surplus  out  of  which 
life  should  be  replenished  is  consumed,  and 
the  amount  of  life  in  the  nation  at  large  is 
leaaeDed.  Every  one  of  those  schemes  of  fren- 
zied flnanoe  about  which  we  are  reading  in 


these  days  is  a  gigantic  bloodsucker,  with  ten 
million  minute  tentacles  which  it  stealthily 
fastens  upon  the  people  who  do  the  world's 
work,  and  each  one  of  the  victims  must  give 
up  a  little  of  his  life  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  our  financial  titans.  When  such  schemes 
flourish,  by  which  men's  gains  are  suddenly 
swollen  to  enormous  proportions,  somebody 
must  be  paying  for  it,  and  life  is  always  the 
final  payment.  It  all  comes  out  of  the  life  of 
the  people  who  are  producing  the  world's 
wealth.  The  plethora  of  the  few  is  the  deple- 
tion of  the  millions.  In  every  great  aggrega- 
tion of  workers,  the  faces  of  the  underfed  are 
a  little  paler,  and  the  pulses  of  little  children 
beat  a  little  less  joyously,  and  the  feet  are 
hastened  that  journey  to  the  tomb — all  be- 
cause of  these  who  come  to  steal  and  to  kill 
and  to  destroy. 

Such  is  the  contrast  between  beneficent 
business  and  maleficent  business.  The  good 
business  employs  men,  feeds  them,  clothes 
them,  shelters  them,  generously  distributes 
among  them  the  goods  that  nourish  life;  the 
bad  business  contrives  to  levy  tribute  on  the 
resources  out  of  which  they  are  fed  and  clad 
and  nourished,  and  thus  enriches  itself  by  im- 
poverishing the  life  of  the  multitude. 

And  I  suppose  that  we  should  all  find, 
whether  we  are  engaged  in  what  is  called 
business  or  not,  that  the  work  which  we  are 
doing,  the  way  in  which  we  are  spending  our 
time  and  gaining  our  income,  is  tending  either 
to  the  enlargement  and  increase  of  the  life  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  do  or  to  the  im- 
poverishment and  destruction  of  their  life; 
and  that  this  is  the  final  test  by  which  we 
must  be  judged— are  we  producers  of  life  or 
destroyers  of  life?  Is  there  more  of  life  in  the 
world — more  of  physical  and  of  spiritual  life 
— ^because  of  what  we  are  and  of  what  we  do, 
or  is  the  physical  and  spiritual  vitality  of 
men  lessened  by  what  we  are  and  by  what  we 
do?  Are  we  helping  men  to  be  stronger  and 
sounder  in  body  and  mind  and  soul  for  the 
work  of  life,  or  are  we  making  them  feebler 
in  muscle  and  will  and  moral  stamina? 

When  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  the 
civilization  prevailing— if  such  it  could  be 
called — was  under  the  dominion  of  those  who 
came  to  steal  and  to  kUl  and  to  destroy. 
Rome  was  the  world,  and  the  civilization  of 
Rome,  with  all  its  splendor,  was  at  bottom  a 
predatory  civilization.  It  overran  all  its 
neighbora  that  it  might  subjugate  and  despoil 
them ;  its  whole  social  system  was  based  on  a 
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slavery  in  which  the  enslaved  were  merely 
chattels ;  the  life  of  its  ruling  class  was  fed 
by  the  literal  devouring  of  the  lives  of  sub- 
ject classes.  Of  course,  this  civilization  was 
decadent.  That  terrible  decline  and  fall 
which  Gibbon  has  pictured  was  in  full  prog- 
ress. It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  awful  scene 
that  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea. 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  His  heart  was  full  of 
divine  compassion  for  those  who  were  tram- 
pled on  and  preyed  upon  by  the  cruel  and  the 
strong,  for  those  whose  lives  were  consumed 
by  the  avarice  and  greed  of  their  fellows? 
What  did  He  mean  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  in  the  synagogue  where  He 
had  always  worshiped,  He  took  in  His  hand 
the  roll  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  read  there- 
from: ''The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  pro- 
claim release  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord  " — adding,  as  He  sat  down,  under 
the  gaze  of  the  congregation,  ^  To-day  hath 
this  Scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears"? 
What  could  He  have  meant  but  this,  that  it 
was  His  mission  to  change  the  entire  current 
and  tendency  of  human  life ;  to  put  an  end  to 
the  reign  of  the  plunderers  and  the  devourers ; 
to  chain  the  wolfish  passion  in  human  hearts 
which  prompts  men  to  steal  and  to  kill  and  to 
destroy ;  to  inspire  them  with  His  own  divine 
passion  to  give  life  and  to  give  it  abundantly? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  so  far  as  men  do  re- 
ceive of  His  fulness,  so  far  as  they  are  brought 
under  the  control  of  His  spirit,  they  do  cease 
to  be  destroyers  and  devourers  of  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  their  fellows,  and  become  help- 
ers, saviors,  life-bringers?  And  is  not  this 
included  in  His  meaning  when  He  says:  ''I 
am  come  that  they  may  have  life,  and  that 
they  may  have  it  abundantly  "  ? 

To-day,  then,  we  hail  Him  as  Prince  of  life, 
the  glorious  Giver  to  men  of  the  one  supreme 
and  crowning  good.  And  the  manner  of  the 
giving  it  is  not  hard  to  understand.  He  gives 
life  by  kindling  in  our  hearts  the  flame  of 
sacred  love.  Love  is  life.  Love  to  God  and 
man  brings  the  soul  into  unity  with  itself ;  it 
is  obeying  its  own  organic  law,  and  obedience 
to  its  law  brings  to  any  organism  life  and 
health  and  peace.  If  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has 
become  the  ruling  principle  of  our  conduct, 
then  we  have  entered  into  life,  and  it  is  a  life 
that  knows  no  term ;  it  is  the  immortal  life. 


If  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  entered  into  our 
lives,  then  in  all  our  relations  with  others 
life  is  increased ;  we  are  by  nature  givers  of 
good;  out  of  our  lives  are  forever  flowing 
healing,  saving,  restoring,  vitalizing  influ- 
ences ;  aod  when  all  the  members  of  the  soci- 
ety in  which  we  move  have  received  thi« 
spirit  and  manifest  it,  there  are  none  to  bitt 
and  devour,  to  hurt  or  destroy ;  the  predatory 
creatures  have  ceased  tlieir  ravages,  and  the 
world  rejoices  in  the  plenitude  of  life  which 
He  came  to  bring. 

We  hail  Him,  then,  to-day,  as  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  life.  We  desire  to  share  with  Him 
the  unspeakable  gift,  and  to  share  it,  as  best 
we  may,  with  all  our  fellow  men.  What  we 
freely  receive  from  Him,  we  would  fireely 
give.  What  the  whole  world  needs  to-day  is 
Ufe,  more  life,  fuller  life,  larger  life.  We 
spend  all  our  energies  in  heaping  up  the  means 
of  life,  and  never  really  begin  to  live;  our 
strength  is  wasted,  our  health  is  broken,  our 
intellects  are  impoverished,  our  affections  are 
withered,  our  peace  is  destroyed  in  our  mad 
devotion  to  that  which  is  only  an  adjunct  or 
appendage  of  life.  Oh,  if  we  could  only  un- 
derstand how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  live,  Just 
to  live,  truly  and  freely  and  largely  and  no- 
bly, to  live  the  life  that  is  life  indeed  1 

Shall  we  not  draw  near  to  this  Prince  of 
life  and  take  from  Him  the  gift  He  came  to 
bring?  Is  not  this  the  one  thing  needful? 
We  are  reading  and  hearing  much  in  these 
days  of  the  simple  life.  What  is  it  but  the 
life  into  which  they  are  led  who  take  the  yoke 
of  this  Master  upon  them  and  learn  of  Him? 
It  is  a  most  cheering  omen  that  this  little  book 
of  Pastor  Wagner's  is  falling  into  so  many 
hands  and  uttering  its  ingenuous  and  persua- 
sive plea  before  so  many  minds  and  in  so 
many  homes.  If  we  heed  it,  it  must  bring  us 
back  to  the  simplicity  of  Christ.  Pastor 
Wagner  is  only  preaching  over  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  brought  down  to  this  day  and  applied 
to  the  conditions  of  our  complex  civilization. 
It  is  the  true  teaching ;  none  of  us  can  doubt 
it.  And  I  wish  that  we  could  all  begin  the 
new  year  with  the  earnest  purpose  to  put 
ourselves  under  the  leadership  of  this  Prince 
of  life.  I  know  that  we  should  find  His  yoke 
easy  and  His  burden  light,  and  that  there 
would  be  rest  for  our  souls  in  the  paths  into 
which  He  would  lead  us.  We  should  know, 
if  we  shared  His  life,  that  we  were  really  liv- 
ing ;  and  we  should  know  also  that  we  were 
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helping  others  to  live;  that  we  were  doing 
what  we  could  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages 
of  the  destroyers  and  the  devourers,  and  to  fill 
the  earth  with  the  abundance  of  peace. 

Is  not  this,  fellow  men,  the  right  way  to 
live?    Does  not  all  that  is  deepest  and  divin- 


est  in  you  consent  to  this  way  of  life  into 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  calling  us,  as  the  right 
way,  the  royal  way,  the  blessed  way  ?  Choose 
it,  then,  with  all  the  energy  of  your  volition, 
and  walk  on  in  it  with  a  glad  heart  and  a 
hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed. 


THE  SON  AND  THE  CUP 

By  a.  p.  Winkington-Ingram,  D.D.,  Anglican,  Bishop  of  London. 


CfrarU  thai  these  my  two  wns  may  nt,  the  one 
on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  ^ft, 
in  thy  kingdom.  But  Jesus  answered  and 
said.  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.  Are  ye  able 
to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shaU  drink  of,  and 
to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptised  withf—^dXt.  xx.  21,  22. 

This  mother  of  the  two  sons,  who  had  such 
high  expectations  for  her  boys,  was  the  type 
of  many  a  mother  before  and  since ;  and  I  can 
not  conceive  for  a  moment  that  our  Lord, 
who  loved  so  deeply  His  own  mother,  and 
who  honored  so  much  every  true  instinct  of 
the  human  heart,  meant  by  His  answer  to  re- 
proach at  all  that  yearning  love  of  any  mother 
who  longs  for  her  boys  to  beat  their  best,  and 
do  their  best,  and  love  the  highest  when  they 
see  it.    And  certainly  none  of  the  thousands 
of  mothers,   who  are  expecting  home  this 
week  from  the  public  schools  the  boys  who 
are  dearer  to  them  than  life  itself,  need  fear  to 
pray  the  same  Lord  to  let  those  boys  be  as 
near  Him  as  they  can,  as  high  up  in  the  king- 
dom of  grace,  and  afterward  in  glory,  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be.    He  gave  mother's 
love.   He   hears  the  mother's   prayer,  and 
knows  that  nine-tenths  of  the  goodness  among 
men  in  the  world  to-day  is  due  to  the  faith 
and  prayers  and  influence  of  their  mothers, 
who  have  made  them  what  they  are.    But 
still  the  contrast  remains.     The  boy  who 
starts  so  blithely  with  his  face  toward  the 
morning  you  meet  at  mid -day  drinking  the 
cup.    The  fair  face  has  lines  upon  it  now; 
the  mouth  is  set  and  firm.    He  starts  in  the 
early  dawn  and  girds  himself,  and  walks 
whither  he  would.    You  meet  him  in  the 
evening,  and  another  is  guarding  him  and 
carrying  him  whither  he  would  not.    He  was 
baptized  as  a  child  with  water;  he  is  being 
baptized  with  another  baptism  now,  a  baptism 
of  fire.    And  it  is  this  contrast  which  makes 
men  cynical  about  life;  it  is  the  theme  of 
countless  homilies  on  the  vanity  of  human 
wfsbe^.  "Yanit^rof  vanities,  saith  the  preach- 


er, all  is  vanity."  It  is  the  never-ceasing 
problem  discussed  over  and  over  again  in  the 
Book  of  Job ;  it  is  a  standing  difficulty,  far 
greater  than  any  mere  intellectual  difficulties 
which  make  men  unbelievers  to-day.  We 
can  understand  the  bad  suffering,  but  why 
should  the  good  suffer?  "I  tell  you  frankly, 
bishop,''  said  a  poor  mother  to  me  once,  ''if 
my  boy  does  die  that  death  I  shall  never  be- 
lieve in  God  again.  **  And  it  is  a  problem 
which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore.  But  for  one 
thing  there  would,  I  think,  be  no  answer  to 
it.  If  it  were  really  true,  what  apparently 
even  the  Jew  largely  thought,  that  unbroken 
prosperity  on  earth  was  the  sign  of  the  favor 
of  God,  and,  what  Job's  friends  certainly  be- 
lieved, that  misfortune  was  a  sign  of  God's 
displeasure,  then  what  we  see  on  so  large  a 
scale  in  life  would  make,  if  not  atheists,  at 
least  cynics,  of  us  all.  But  the  one  thing 
which  disproves  the  theory  and  saves  our 
faith  is  the  central  figure  of  the  Gospel  story. 
There  was  no  one  who  started  so  completely 
in  favor  with  God  and  man  as  Jesus  Christ ; 
there  was  no  one  who  drank  so  many  bitter 
cups  before  he  died,  and  there  was  no  one  over 
whose  head  the  divine  verdict  rang  out  so 
clearly:  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased."  We  are  driven,  then,  to 
find  some  other  explanation  of  the  fact  which, 
while  it  modifies  and  transforms  the  habits  of 
youth,  does  not  for  a  moment  dim  its  promise. 
Not  a  mother  here  would  place  her  son 
above  Christ.  What  we  call  a  boy's  early 
promise  can  never  be  more  than  a  promise  to 
be  as  like  Christ  as  possible.  We  forget  that 
if  this  is  so,  then  it  is  enough  for  the  disciple 
that  he  be  as  his  Master  and  the  servant  as 
his  Lord. 

I.  What,  then,  is  the  first  truth  which 
comes  out  from  the  study  of  Christ,  which 
alters  the  first  and  shallow  philosophy  of  life? 
Surely  this:  that  the  purpose  of  life  is  not 
what  the  world  calls  happinesa,  bMt  <^i^- 
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ter.  There  is  an  old  aphorism:  Heaven  is 
character.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  of 
life  is  not  to  say  something,  or  even  to  do 
something,  but  to  be  something.  Heaven  is 
the  society  of  those  who  are  of  a  certain  char- 
acter, and  what  that  character  must  be  noth- 
ing can  alter.  With  the  clean  thou  must  be 
clean,  and  with  the  holy  thou  must  learn  holi- 
ness, is  one  of  the  laws  which  make  God 
what  He  is.  He  reigns  on  His  throne,  but  it 
is  not  so  much  an  act  of  His  will  as  the  out- 
come of  His  nature ;  it  is  the  atmosphere  of 
His  heaven.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  the  king 
to  forbid  prosecutions  for  crime  and  then  ex- 
pect his  empire  to  be  moral,  as  for  God  to 
trifle  with  the  laws  of  holiness,  and  then  to 
expect  His  kingdom  to  be  holy.  It  is  only 
short-sighted  thinkers  who  see  no  necessity 
for  atonement.  The  real  miracle  is  not  that 
an  atonement  was  wanted,  but  that  it  was 
possible.  **If  a  law  was  broken,  who  can 
mend  it?  "  might  well  be  said ;  and  yet  if  that 
law  was  not  satisfied  and  the  standard  of  the 
kingdom  not  maintained,  heaven  would  no 
longer  be  heaven. 

The  real  purpose,  then,  of  the  existence  of 
the  boys  of  whom  we  think  to-day  is  far 
higher  than  appears  at  first  sight.  To  be  suc- 
cessful barristers,  brave  soldiers,  useful  ad- 
ministrators, is  one  thing;  to  be  characters 
fitted  forever  to  live  with  God  and  the  holy 
angels  is  not  contradictory  of  the  first,  but 
it  is  quite  another.  The  training  which  fits 
for  the  one  may  only  very  partially  fit  for 
the  other.  **  Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  but 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be " ; 
and  it  is  childish  to  judge  the  events  of  life 
by  what  we  are  for  a  few  passing  years.  The 
real  question  of  vital  importance  is,  what  we 
shall  be  in  the  deathless  years  to  come.  And 
having  once  grasped  the  first  principle,  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  grasp  the  second.  Christ 
was  the  pattern  for  all  ages,  and  His  was  the 
training  of  a  perfect  Son  for  His  deathless  fu- 
ture. He  learned  obedience,  we  are  told,  by 
the  things  that  He  suffered ;  He  was  perfected 
through  suffering.  ^  For  their  sakes  I  sanc- 
tify myself,**  He  said  Himself,  ^  that  they  also 
might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth." 

II.  And  here  is  the  second  great  truth  of 
life.  In  not  a  single  instance  is  a  son  to-day 
askeil  to  drink  any  cup  which  the  perfect  Son 
did  not  drink  first  Himself.  He  has  been  the 
fi^t  pattern.  Among  many  brothers,  no 
brother  has  been  able  to  point  yet  to  his  Elder 
J^rptberandsay,  "Here  is  something  jou  have 


put  to  my  lip  you  never  tasted  first."  Tlie 
old  question  has  been  asked  again  in  eveiy 
age:  **  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I 
drink  of,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptiom 
that  I  am  baptized  with  ?  "  For  instance,  are 
you  asked  to  drink  the  cup  of  pain?  Or, 
worse  still,  is  your  boy  ?  Has  he  some  incur- 
able complaint,  or  has  he  given  his  eyes  for 
his  country  ?  Then  look  at  Calvary ;  is  your 
son's  pain  worse  than  the  pain  of  the  cruci- 
fixion ?  ''A  sword  sliall  pierce  through  thine 
own  soul  also,**  was  said  to  the  mother  of  the 
Lord.  Is  a  worse  sword  piercing  through 
your  own  soul?  Or,  am  I  speaking  to  some 
one  who  is  drinking  the  cup  to-day  of  bitter 
shame  and  mortification?  It  may  have  been 
brought  on  by  sin,  and  in  that  sense  only  it 
is  more  bitter  than  Christ's.  But  short  of 
sin,  could  any  shame  be  worse  than  being  dis- 
owned by  your  own  people,  distrusted  by  your 
own  family,  betrayed  by  your  own  friends, 
and  put  to  death,  naked  and  forsaken,  be- 
tween two  thieves?  Are  there  some  here  who 
are  what  are  called  disappointed  men  and 
women,  who  are  perhaps  eating  their  hearts 
out  unrecognized  and  unknown,  while  others, 
less  able  and  less  efficient,  pass  them  by?  It 
is  inconceivable  that,  humanly  speaking, 
there  could  be  a  greater  disaster  than  the 
cross:  popularity  gone,  credit  gone,  hopes 
blasted,  promises  apparently  falsified.  Judg- 
ing Jesus  Christ  by  an  earthly  standard,  He 
was  the  greatest  failure  on  the  day  He  died 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  yet,  and 
yet,  when  He  had  drunk  the  cup  of  pain  and 
shame  and  of  disappointment  to  the  dregs, 
see  how  He  prevailed.  Behold,  the  world  had 
gone  after  Him,  and  when  He  had  by  Himself 
purged  our  sins  He  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  Qod,  There  must  be,  then,  some 
connection  between  the  drinking  of  cups  and 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  mother's  prayer 
was  not  disregarded,  but  answered,  as  ao 
often  happens,  in  a  different  way.  And  the 
connection  is  this:  if  heaven  is  formed  of 
character,  character  is  formed  by  discipline; 
and  the  drinking  of  the  cup  is  the  heaven- 
seat  discipline  which  perfects  the  character. 
There  is  to  be  no  lowering  of  ideals,  then,  no 
praying  of  lower  prayera  for  ourselves  or  for 
those  we  love,  but  the  ideal  and  the  prayers 
must  take  a  longer  range.  Nowhere  in  mod- 
ern literature  is  the  ultimate  object  of  life 
drawn  out  more  clearly  than  in  the  poem  on 
old  a^e,  by  Robert  Browning,  entitled  **  Rabbi 
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Ben  Ezra."  He  begins  boldly  with  the  invi- 
tation: 

**  Grow  old  along  with  me  1 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made : 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand, 
Who  saith,  'A  whole  I  planned, 
Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  Qod;  see  all, 
nor  be  afraid  I ' " 

Then  he  faces  the  very  problems  we  have  been 
facing  this  morning,  the  roughness  of  life  and 
the  inequalities  of  fortime,  and  bravely  says: 

**  Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit,  nor  stand,  but 
go! 
Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain  I 
Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain ; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never 
grudge  the  throe! " 

And  then,  grappling  with  the  scriptural 
metaphor  of  the  potter's  wheel,  which  has 
seemed  so  heartiess  to  so  many  generations, 
he  says  the  potter  has  some  great  purpose  in 
his  work.  He  begins  with  tracing  the  lines 
in  love  about  the  base  of  the  cup  which  he  is 
molding:  ''And  as  he  nears  the  rim  he  fash- 


ions skulls  in  order  grim."  But  all  the  time 
his  work  and  his  mind  and  plan  are  directed 
toward  the  use  to  which  the  cup  shall  at  last 
be  placed:  to  be  grasped  by  the  Master's 
hand  and  used  as  He  will. 

Oh,  mother,  in  thy  prayers;  oh,  father, 
whose  heart  is  set  upon  the  future  of  your 
boy,  **look  not  thou  down,  but  up."  What 
is  your  real  prayer  for  him  or,  at  any  rate, 
what  ought  it  to  be?  That  he  may  be  of  use 
in  the  Master's  work,  that  he  may  be  an  in- 
strument in  His  hand,  that  in  the  boy's  life 
and  work  the  Master  may  see  of  the  travail  of 
His  soul  and  be  satisfied.  In  the  true  sense, 
pray  the  prayer  that  he  may  sit  on  His  right 
hand  or  on  His  left ;  but  if  that  be  the 
prayer,  then  leave  him  in  the  Lord's  hands  to 
mold  him.  He  loves  him,  even  more  than 
you  do.  No  furnace  shall  be  too  hot  for  him, 
no  trial  too  great.  He  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb,  He  tempers  the  trial  to  the 
young  soul,  and  be  sure  that  the  training 
which  he  receives  will  lead  to  a  deeper  hap- 
piness than  he  could  know  without  it,  and  to 
a  life  of  usefulness  which  will  be  his  own  for- 
ever and  ever. 


A  WORLD'S  WONDER* 

By  p.  S.  Hbnson,  D.D.,  Baptist,  Boston. 


/  am  a$  a  wonder  unto  fnany. --Psalm  Izxi.  7. 

If  a  preacher  desires  easily  to  win  cheap 
applause  and  earn  for  himself  the  reputation 
of  being  broad  and  liberal,  a  great  thinker, 
a  great  scholar,  and  a  leader  of  religious 
thought,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  disparage  creed 
and  damn  dogma.  I  believe  in  character,  but 
I  also  believe  in  creed.  I  believe  in  duty,  but 
also  in  doctrine.  Character  is  built  upon 
creed,  for  ''as  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so 
is  he."  Character  is  a  structure,  and  a  struc- 
ture must  have  foundation.  A  tree  in  order 
to  bear  fruit  must  have  root ;  and  they  who 
would  aboUsh  creed  would  tear  away  the  very 
foundations  of  character,  and  they  who  hack 
away  at  the  roots  would  presentiy  destroy  the 
fruits. 

I  do  not  indeed  believe  in  dead  dogmas; 
but  all  dogmas  are  not  dead,  and  while  we 
think  and  si)eak  of  dogmas,  that  are  so 
scorned  in  our  time,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
understand  what  dogma  means.  **  Dogma  ** 
is  formulated  truth,  proclaimed  by  compe- 


tent authority;  and  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
prince  of  dogmatists :  ^  He  spake  as  one  hav- 
ing authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes." 

And  yet,  I  repeat  that  while  I  believe  in 
dogmas,  I  do  not  believe  in  dead  dogma.  I 
do  not  delight  in  a  herbarium.  I  suppose 
herbariums  have  their  uses,  but  they  contain 
only  the  skeletons  of  flowers.  I  like  a  garden 
of  flowers.  I  suppose  that  skeletons,  even 
human  skeletons,  have  their  uses  in  anatom- 
ical museums.  But  I  frankly  confess  to  you 
I  have  no  fondness  for  skeletons.  And  yet  I 
have  only  loathing  for  any  human  form  that 
has  not  within  it  a  skeleton.  I  believe  in  a 
skeleton  that  is  clothed  with  flesh  and  throbs 
through  and  through  with  rich,  red  blood. 

I  believe  in  creeds,  but  I  believe  in  creeds 
embodied  in  character.  I  believe  in  dogma, 
but  dogma  incarnate. 

Talk  of  miracles,  think  what  you  please  of 
miracles  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New, 
the  miracle  of  miracles,  the  conclusive,  crown- 
ing miracle,  is  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
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is  truth  incarnate.  This  is  the  crowning  dem- 
onstration: God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  not 
manifest  in  a  book,  but  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
and  His  life  is  the  light  of  men.  Leaving  out 
of  account  all  miracles,  ancient  or  modem, 
the  Christ  looms  up  before  all  the  ages  as  the 
unanswerable  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  And  tho  the  world  seeth  Him 
no  more,  yet  so  long  as  there  is  a  Christian 
living,  and  Christ  lives  in  him,  we  do  not 
need  miracles  such  as  were  performed  upon 
the  bodies  of  men  in  the  long  ago.  Christian 
character  is  the  demonstration  that  the  world 
needs.  And  if  to-day  there  is  less  faith  in 
Christianity  than  aforetime,  it  is  for  the  lack 
of  men  that  worthily  represent  Christ.  It  is 
not  the  new  science,  it  is  not  the  new  thought, 
it  is  not  the  higher  criticism,  it  is  not  the 
errors  discoverable  in  the  Bible  to  which  we 
must  attribute  modem  infidelity,  but  it  is  the 
lack  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  those  pro- 
fessing to  be  followers  of  Christ.  And  what 
we  want  is  not  more  apologetics,  but  more 
lives  that  need  not  to  be  apologized  for. 

The  wonder  of  wonders  is  the  Christly  life, 
and  it  is  of  this  **  world's  wonder**  that  I  wish 
to  speak  to-night. 

Wonderful  is  that  Christly  life  in  its  origin. 
All  life  is  wonderful.  All  the  philosophers  of 
earth  will  never  pluck  the  heart  out  of  the 
mystery  of  life,  the  life  of  the  tiniest  flower 
that  blooms  with  a  dewdrop  in  its  heart,  the 
life  of  the  tiniest  insect  that  floats  and  flutters 
In  the  sunbeam.  Men  have  never  yet  fath- 
omed with  plummet  line  of  scientific  research 
the  depth  of  life  in  anything  that  God  has 
made. 

But  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  human  soul  is 
^erentiated  from  every  other  form  of  life 
by  the  width  of  the  whole  heaven.  Geolo- 
gists as  they  upturn  the  rocky  strata  of  God's 
elder  revelation  come  at  length  to  life's  be- 
ginning, and  if  they  be  not  mad,  they  say,  as 
they  pause  at  that  first  footprint  of  life, 
**  This  is  God 's  footprint. "  Natural  life  dates 
away  back  many  thousands  of  years.  When 
life  began  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  since  man  appeared  upon  this  planet  no 
new  life  has  shown  itself.  Many  forms  of  life 
have  become  extinct,  but  not  one  new  form 
has  been  created,  and  if  one  such  should  ap- 
pear, savants  from  all  lands  would  gather 
wonderingly  about  it,  as  did  the  Magi  about 
the  infant  Savior.  All  natural  life  is  perpet- 
uated and  propagated ;  there  is  no  new  crea- 
tion in  this  world,  and  has  not  been*  since 


Adam  looked  up  to  God  out  of  the  Eden  in 
which  God  placed  him. 

But  here  is  a  wonderful  thing:  the  Christly 
life  in  the  human  bosom  is  not  transmitted 
life,  not  propagated  life,  not  life  that  dates 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  It  is 
Promethean  fire,  fresh  from  the  altar  of  God 
in  heaven.  It  is  not  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
life  that  was  existent  before ;  not  the  eleva- 
tion and  readjustment  of  the  old  faculties. 
This  is  the  new  theology  that  is  all  abroad, 
that  enfolded  within  every  human  bosom 
there  are  the  potencies  and  possibilities  of 
noblest  Christian  development.  And  yet  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  Scripture  the  life  that  is 
imparted  in  regeneration  is  an  absolutely  new 
thing  under  the  sun. 

Natural  birth  is  the  beginning  of  natural 
life ;  spiritual  birth  is  the  beginning  of  the 
new  life,  the  life  of  God  in  the  human  souL 
And  the  very  same  forms  are  used  in  describ- 
ing this  beginning  that  are  employed  in  de- 
scribing the  beginning  of  this  world.  ^  Qod 
said.  Let  there  be  light,"  and  lambent  light 
flashed  over  all  the  blackness  of  that  chaotic 
mass;  and  then  beneath  the  wings  of  the 
brooding  Spirit  life  emerged  upon  this  planet. 
So  God,  who  in  that  old  creation  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  has  shined 
in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  His  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  that  same  brooding  Spirit  imparts  a  new 
spirit  life  down  in  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul.  And  over  this  new  creation  the  morn- 
ing stars  sing  together,  and  the  sons  of  God 
shout  for  joy. 

Wonderful  is  this  life  in  its  source;  and 
wonderful  is  it  in  the  transformations  that  it 
works. 

I  grant  that  these  transformations  are  not 
so  marked  in  the  case  of  a  little  child  that 
sweetly  looks  up  from  its  mother's  knees 
where  it  is  bowed,  and  cries:  "Jesus  loves 
me,  this  I  know,  for  the  Bible  tells  me  so.** 
Sweet,  beautiful,  blessed,  natural  childhood, 
even  before  the  brooding  Spirit  imparts  the 
germ  of  immortal  lifel  And  yet  there  is  a 
change,  even  tho  it  be  not  strongly  marked. 
And  so  in  the  case  of  a  moralist  who  has  been 
fairly  decent  all  his  life,  who  has  been  held  in 
leash  by  the  restraints  that  have  surrounded 
him  in  a  Christian  home.  The  outward  trans- 
formation may  be  scarcely  perceptible,  but 
here  is  Saul  of  Tarsus  who  is  "exceeding 
mad  **  against  the  saints  of  God,  and  who 
hounds  ihem  to  the  death.    His  very  name  is 
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a  terror,  and  his  coming  is  like  that  of  a  ra- 
▼ening  beast.  This  Saul  of  Tarsus,  full  of 
bloodthirsty  zeal,  sets  out  from  Jerusalem 
and  heads  for  Damascus.  But  when  he  en- 
ters the  gates  of  Damascus,  the  lion  has  been 
somehow  transformed  into  a  lamb,  and  he 
meekly  inquires  the  way  to  the  house  of  an 
old  Christian  disciple  by  the  name  of  Ananias, 
and  desires  humbly  to  know  of  Ananias  what 
he  must  do  to  be  saved.  What  is  the  matter 
with  this  man?  What  change  has  come  over 
this  man?  Here  is  a  wonder  of  wonders  that 
has  been  wrought  I  Something  has  happened 
to  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

Here  is  a  tinker  of  Bedford,  profane  and 
drunken,  so  drunken  and  profane  that  mothers 
hide  their  children  away  from  him,  and  his 
name  is  a  hissing  and  a  by- word  even  in  that 
wickedest  of  towns.  Something  has  hap- 
pened to  John  Bunyan  the  tinker.  He  has 
taken  no  Keeley  cure ;  he  has  been  through 
no  reformatory ;  he  has  not  been  lifted  to  a 
higher  life  by  any  of  the  culture  of  a  Uni- 
versity Social  Settlement.  But  he  has  been 
convicted  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment  to  come,  and  has  cried  out,  **  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?  "  And  he  has  heard 
the  voice  of  Jesus  say :  ^  Look  unto  me  and 
be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I 
am  God  and  there  is  none  else."  And  John 
Bunyan  is  converted.  What  nothing  else 
could  do  the  grace  of  God  has  done  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Does  this  soimd  to  you  like  a  fairy  tale,  like 
one  of  the  goody-goody  stories  recorded  in 
the  impossible  Sunday-school  books?  Yet 
you  and  I  have  seen  cases  just  like  this,  where 
a  man  as  utterly  untanoabie  as  the  demoniac 
of  Gadara  or  a  woman  as  thoroughly  sodden 
in  sin  as  that  poor  fallen  one  that  crept  to  the 
Savior's  feet  when  He  was  reclining  at  sup- 
per, and  washed  His  feet  with  her  tears  and 
wiped  them  with  her  dishevelled  hair — you 
and  I  have  known  men  like  that,  and  women 
like  that  who  had  sunk,  as  it  were,  full  forty 
fathoms  deep,  and  yet  had  been  dragged  up  as 
one  may  say,  by  the  hair  of  their  heads  by  the 
hand  of  God.  And  these  abandoned  men  and 
women  have  been  transformed  into  minister- 
ing angels  that  with  shining  faces  walked  the 
world  and  breathed  their  benedictions  upon 
the  sorrowing  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 
Here  are  wonders  unmistakable,  wonders  in- 
disputable, that  have  been  wrought  by  the 
transforming  power  of  the  grace  of  God. 

I  knew  a  man  who  was  a  butcher— a  butcher 


in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  he  butchered 
the  English  language  and  he  butchered  all 
life's  sweet  proprieties,  and  threatened  to 
butcher  the  members  of  his  own  family — a 
drunken  debauchee,  who  was  shunned  by  all 
that  saw  him  coming.  And  yet  that  man 
I  saw  converted  in  a  moment,  and  he  rose  to 
his  feet  and  shook  off  his  chains  and  shouted, 
**  Thanks  be  to  God  that  giveth  me  the  vic- 
tory through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

And  in  view  of  such  transformations  peo- 
ple of  the  world  are  led  to  wonder  what  has 
done  it.  Their  old  boon  companion  with 
whom  they  have  had  so  many  a  drunken 
bout,  who  has  so  often  joined  them  in  the 
whirl  of  the  giddy  dance,  the  man  who  a 
while  ago  drank  in  iniquity  as  the  ox  drinketh 
in  water — they  wonder  what  has  come  over 
him.  He  has  quit  his  old  resorts,  he  has 
abandoned  his  old  friends,  and  they  say  to 
themselves:  ''Oh,  he  won't  hold  out  at  that 
pace !  What  fun  can  he  find  in  those  funereal 
prayer-meetings,  in  that  dreary  routine  of 
pious  performances?  He  will  come  back  to 
us  in  a  little  while."  And  with  infernal  in- 
genuity they  set  themselves  to  lure  him  back, 
or  to  shame  him  back.  And  if  after  all  he 
holds  out  faithfully,  they  are  immeasurably 
astonished,  and  they  say,  ''Either  he  is  a 
hopeless  fanatic,  or  we  are  frivolous  fools  and 
are  imperiling  our  souls." 

"  Great  is  the  work,  my  neighbors  cried. 
And  owned  the  power  divine ; 
Great  is  the  work,  my  heart  replied. 
And  be  the  glory  Thine." 

Such  transformations  are  occurring  all 
about  us  and  within  us.  I  speak  to  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  who  have  felt  the  power 
of  this  redeeming  grace,  and  who  are  ready 
to  say,  "  He  has  taken  my  feet  from  the  hor- 
rible pit  and  the  miry  clay,  and  set  them  on  a 
rock,  and  established  my  goings,  and  put  a 
new  song  in  my  mouth."  And  when  one  that 
once  delighted  in  the  ways  of  sin  turns  a  shi- 
ning face  upon  his  old  companions,  and  as- 
sures them  that  they  need  not  pity  him  for 
he  has  given  up  nothing  that  is  worth  the 
having,  and  that  he  finds  a  sweeter  satisfac- 
tion in  the  new  life  of  God  in  the  soul  than  in 
all  the  paths  he  used  to  tread,  they  are  con- 
strained to  confess  that  here  is  something 
which  passes  all  comprehension. 

This  Christly  life  is  a  wonder  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  sustenance.  We  know  something 
of  how  this  body  is  nourished,  and  a  large 
part  of  our  life  is  employed  in  endeavoring  to 
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meet  its  needs.  We  know  something  of  the 
soul's  necessities,  and  ten  thousand  intellec- 
tual sources  of  supply  are  available,  and 
never  were  there  more  than  now.  But  the 
spirit  life  that  comes  from  God  would  starve 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  bountifulness  of  mere 
materialities  and  even  intellectualities,  and 
accordingly  Qod  has  let  down  out  of  heaven 
prepared  provisions  for  this  new  life — the 
purest  milk  and  the  strongest  meat— for  its 
refreshment  and  development.  But  the  won- 
der of  the  world  is  how  any  man  can  thrive 
on  such  unsavory  diet,  upon  what  seems  to 
them  as  dry  as  the  fleshless  and  marrowless 
bones  of  Ezekiel's  Valley  of  Vision.  And 
yet  to  the  Christian  man  these  thoughts  of 
Qod  are  sweeter  than  honey  or  the  honeycomb. 

Tea,  and  beside  the  Book  there  are  secret 
ducts  that  come  down  from  the  everlasting 
throne  and  bring  supplies  direct  from  heaven. 
For  Jesus  has  said,  ^  If  any  man  drink  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him,  it  shall  be  in  him 
a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life."  An  artesian  well  is  this.  And  the 
water  of  an  artesian  well  comes  from  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  and  men  see  not  the  channels  by 
which  it  flows  down  thence  to  spring  up  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  renewed  soul. 

The  Christian  life  is  a  wonder  also  in  the 
secret  and  supernatural  motives  that  impel  it. 
Yonder  is  a  balloon  sailing  majestically  in 
the  upper  air,  but  sailing  in  a  course  directly 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  we  wonder, 
until  we  come  to  understand  that  at  that  high 
altitude  there  is  another  current  and  in  that 
the  balloon  is  moving.  Or  to  take  another 
illustration :  here  is  a  mighty  iceberg  that 
towers  colossal,  glittering  in  the  sun  and  head- 
ing toward  the  south  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Qulf  Stream  that  is  sweeping  toward  the 
north.  And  you  wonder  until  you  come  to 
know  that  the  iceberg  has  its  base  away  down 
in  the  depths— that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  only 
surface  water,  but  this  iceberg  from  the  north 
is  really  propelled  by  the  sweep  of  a  mighty 
Arctic  current  that  is  moving  resistlessly  to- 
ward the  south.  Oh,  there  are  heights  and 
depths  in  the  Christian  life  that  the  world  can 
never  understand!  And  hence  the  world's 
wonder. 

Here  is  the  servant  of  the  prophet  Elisha. 
His  face  is  white  with  fear,  and  he  is  crying 
out:  "Ob,  master,  oh,  master,  what  shall  we 
do?  The  Syrians,  the  Syrians,  they  compass 
us  around  I  *'    And  he  is  crouching  and  cring- 


ing because  of  the  Syrians.  But  presently 
his  face  is  all  aglow,  his  eye  is  bright  with 
hope,  and  he  fairly  claps  his  hands  in  glee. 
He  is  looking  at  something  yonder,  and  I 
strain  my  eyes,  but  I  see  nothing.  And  I 
ask,  ''Is  the  man  mad?  what  is  the  matter 
with  him  ?  ^  The  simple  fact  is,  his  eyes  have 
been  opened,  and  he  sees  the  angels  of  God, 
and  the  chariots  of  Qod,  filling  the  mountains 
round  about.  His  eyes  have  been  opened, 
but  mine  eyes  have  not,  and  hence  the  man 
seems  to  me  to  be  beside  himself.  Paul  was 
counted  as  a  lunatic  by  Festus:  "Paul,  thou 
art  beside  thyself;  much  learning  doth  make 
thee  mad.**  Why  seems  the  great  apostle 
mad?  He  answers:  We  look  not  at  the 
things  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  at  the 
things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal. 

Oh,  my  hearers,  if  our  eyes  could  but  be 
opened  to  see  the  splendors  of  the  celestial 
world,  to  see  the  angels  that  compass  us 
about,  we  should  cease  to  wonder  that  the 
early  Christians  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods ;  that  when  confronted  by  perse- 
cution and  pain  and  peril,  they  said:  None 
of  these  things  move  us,  neither  count  we  our 
own  lives  dear  unto  ourselves.  Oh,  my 
hearers,  could  you  but  see  what  the  Christian 
sees  with  the  eye  of  faith,  then  you  would 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  way  he  lives. 

The  Christian  life  a  wonder?  It  m  a  won- 
der from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  wonderful 
in  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  attained. 
Most  things  that  are  good  for  anything  have 
to  be  won  by  long,  patient,  heroic  endeavor; 
but  this,  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  may 
be  had  in  a  moment ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  man  is  saved  forever.  That  is  the 
wonder. 

A  wonder  is  it  in  the  completeness  of  its 
salvation  for  sin.  The  man's  sins  may  be  as 
scarlet,  and  yet  they  shall  be  blotted  as  the 
cloud  is  blotted  from  heaven's  blue  sky. 

Wonderful  in  the  peace  that  passeth  all 
understanding,  the  joy  that  floods  every 
channel  of  life,  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory. 

Wonderful  in  the  strength  it  gives  to  do 
duty,  and  the  courage  it  gives  to  meet  danger. 

Wonderful  in  the  sweetness  of  the  solace  it 
imparts  in  lifers  darkest,  saddest  hours. 

I  have  seen  a  Christian  mother  by  the  death- 
bed of  her  darling  lift  her  hands  to  heaven, 
while  her  face  beamed  like  an  angel's,  and 
have  heard  her  say :  "  The  Lord  gave  and  the 
XiOrd  hath  taken  away.    Blessed  be  the  name 
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of  the  Lord."  And  I  have  seen  nuuiy  a  tri- 
umphant Christian  exodus.  I  remember  one, 
as  dear  a  friend  as  I  have  ever  known  on 
earth.  When  she  had  lain  for  a  while  in  a 
stupor,  her  eyes  half  closed,  and  we  thought 
that  they  were  closed  in  their  last  sleep,  all  at 
once  she  opened  them  wide  and  the  pupils 
dilated,  and  she  raised  her  hands  that  had 
been  helpless  for  hours,  and  stretched  them 
oat  toward  heaven,  and  said,  ''Precious I 
precious  I  precious  1"  and  she  was  gone.  Oh, 
the  wonder  of  itl  and  the  glory  of  itl 


And  the  wonders  upon  wonders  that  lie 
beyond,  when  on  the  wings  of  immortality 
we  sweep  through  the  gates  of  glory  and  see 
the  wonders  everlasting  I 

Oh,  my  hearers,  let  not  the  wonders  of  the 
Christian  life  provoke  incredulity  as  to  its 
reality.  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  wonders, 
and  heaven  has  wonders  greater  still.  Lay 
hold  by  faith  of  the  Word  of  God  and  you 
shall  know  the  truth  by  blessed  experiment, 
and  shall  vigorously  testify  that  the  half  has 
never  been  told. 


THB  SSTURN  OF  THE  RANSOSSD 
By  J.  C.  Jackson,  D.D.,  Methodist  Bpibcopal,  Jersey  City. 


And  the  raruomed  of  the  Lard  shall  return^  and 
oome  to  Zion  tcith  songs  and  everlasting  joy 
upon  their  heads :  they  shall  obtain  joy  and 
gladness^  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shaU  flee 
awof. — ^Isa.  XXXV.  10. 

LiKB  songs  in  the  night  of  sadness,  like  the 
sunburst  on  a  stormy,  weltering  sea,  like  a 
rainbow  of  hope  across  the  bosom  of  the 
tempest,  are  these  magnificent  words  of 
Israel's  sublimest  prophet.  We  have  heard 
them  as  the  text  at  the  funerals  of  godly  men 
and  sainted  women.  We  have  read  them  on 
the  mossgrown  stones  of  old  graveyards, 
raising  their  pean  over  death  up  to  the  hills 
of  immortality.  They  enchain  the  imagina- 
tion and  linger  long  upon  the  ear:  ''The  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to 
Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads:  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  glad- 
ness, and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.** 
Every  blessed  phrase  seems  crowded  with 
heaven,  and  thrilling  with  the  hallelujahs  of 
the  redeemed.  As  we  read  them  the  spirit  is 
filled  with  joy  and  feels  already  an  "  exceed- 
ing weight  of  glory.** 

The  groundwork  of  this  splendid  burat  of 
triumph  and  music  is  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  hated  captivity  of  Babylon.  There 
they  had  endured  a  long  night  of  heathen 
slavery.  It  was  of  themselves  in  that  captiv- 
ity that  they  said :  "  By  the  ri  vera  of  Babylon, 
there  we  sat  down,  yea  we  wept  when  we  re- 
membered Zion."  In  all  those  seventy  ycara 
the  heart  of  the  exiles  still  turned  toward  Je- 
rusalem, and  their  homesick  souls  uttered  that 
touching  cry :  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cimning."  And 
DOW  tbey  were  being  brought  back  by  a 


course  of  Providences  like  that  wheel  within 
a  wheel,  animated  by  a  living  spirit,  which 
Ezekiel  saw  in  his  vision  by  the  river  Chebar. 
Their  departure  was  not  as  the  forced  and 
reluctant  withdrawal  of  the  Moora  from  Gre- 
nada. It  was  not  like  the  self-expatriation  of 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  leaving  Europe  for  an 
unknown  Western  world.  It  was  a  second 
exodus  from  a  hated  bondage  and  a  heathen 
toil  back  to  their  native  land.  Forty-two 
thousand  Israelites  marched  out  from  the 
brazen  gates  of  Babylon  for  their  Judean 
home.  By  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  they  bore 
with  them  those  vessels  of  Solomon's  Temple 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  which  had  adorned  the  blasphemous 
banquets  of  Belshazzar.  Before  the  long  pro- 
cession of  the  people  marched  their  four  thou- 
sand priests.  In  their  front  rode  a  band  of 
horsemen,  playing  on  flutes  and  tabrets,  ac- 
companied by  their  two  hundred  minstrels 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  Temple 
singere.  As  they  passed  outside  the  city  and 
struck  that  desert  road  which  stretches  from 
Babylon  up  northwest  to  the  mountains  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  five  hundred  miles  away, 
their  ardent,  tropical  Jewish  nature  found 
vent  in  such  a  burat  of  joyous  song  as  has 
never  been  elsewhere  heard  in  history,  save 
perhaps  in  that  other  triumphal  strain,  led  by 
Miriam,  which  they  sang  over  the  hosts  of 
Pharaoh  buried  in  the  Red  Sea.  They  sang 
that  their  deliverance  was  like  a  dream,  too 
good  to  be  true.  They  called  upon  the  palm- 
trees  of  the  desert  to  clap  their  hands,  and 
the  distant  mountain  forests  to  answer  back 
with  shouts.  They  said  the  very  stones  would 
gather  themselves  out  of  the  highway  into 
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heaps  beside  the  sandy  track,  that  the  feet  of 
Israel  might  speed  swifter  on  their  course. 
To  their  excited  imaginations  the  vast  rivers 
of  Mesopotamia  through  which  they  marched, 
and  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean  far  to  the 
south,  were  shouting  them  onward  from  their 
foaming  crests.  The  wilderness  and  the  soli- 
tary place  was  glad.  The  desert  blossomed 
as  the  rose.  Waters  were  breaking  out  of  the 
flinty  rock.  The  wild  Bedouin  robbers  were 
to  be  restrained,  and  as  in  the  immortal  dream 
of  Bunyan  twenty  centuries  later,  the  lions 
were  to  be  chained  beside  the  way,  that  they 
and  their  little  ones  might  pass  in  safety. 

And  thus,  **  with  songs  and  joy  upon  their 
heads,"  they  marched  up  the  long  slope  from 
the  low  pltdns  of  Babylon  to  the  rocky  fast- 
nesses of  northern  Israel.  The  first  familiar 
object  that  would  greet  their  eyes  would  be 
the  lofty  snow-capped  peak  of  Hermon,  tow- 
ering above  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  The 
Scriptures  and  contemporaneous  history  tell 
us  that  as  the  seventy  prophetic  years  of  the 
Captivity  drew  near  their  close,  all  the  Jews 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  Palestine  were 
expecting  the  return  of  the  exiles.  Sentinels 
stood  day  and  night  on  the  outposts  of  Israel 
to  discern  their  earliest  coming.  Beacons 
stood  piled  and  ready  to  blaze  when  they  ap- 
peared in  view  on  every  mountain  top  from 
Syria  to  Jerusalem,  as  they  did  in  modem 
times  to  carry  tidings  across  the  mountains  of 
the  Tyrol.  On  the  outer  walls  of  the  Holy 
City  stood  devout  Jews  by  day  and  night, 
crying  to  Jehovah  to  rest  not  until  He  had 
brought  back  the  captivity  of  His  people  and 
made  Jerusalem  a  praise.  And  now  the  head 
of  the  column,  toiling  up  the  slopes  of  Meso- 
potamia, is  seen  by  the  sentinels  on  Mount 
Hermon.  The  signal  fires  blaze  out.  Jeru- 
salem, standing  tiptoe  on  Olivet,  catches  the 
far-off  gleam,  and  proclaims  to  the  cities  of 
Judah,  each  on  its  hill  around  her,  that  tne 
captives  are  coming  home.  She  puts  off  tne 
sackcloth  she  has  not  ceased  to  wear  during 
all  the  years  of  the  Captivity,  and  puts  on 
the  garments  of  gladness.  Who  can  depict 
her  joy?  Or  who  can  tell  the  rapture  of  the 
exiles  as  they  gain  the  summit  of  the  slope, 
and,  gazing  southward,  catch  the  first  sight 
of  the  walls,  the  towers,  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem ?  Not  the  historic  ten  thousand  retreating 
Qreeks  under  Xenophon,  at  their  first  sight 
of  the  Grecian  sea ;  not  the  Crusaders  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  at  their  first  view  of  the  Holy 
^XHty;  not  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  at  the  first 


sight  of  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin,  could  have 
been  transported  by  such  enthusiasm. 

Such  were  the  magnificent  pictures  which 
lay  in  the  foreground  of  Isaiah's  prophetic 
vision.  But  his  eye  takes  a  higher  life,  and 
has  a  deeper  insight.  Under  all  this  glorious 
imagery  there  arises  on  his  soul  a  view  of  the 
Universal  Church  of  God  coming  to  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem;  '*the  ransomed  of  the  Lord," 
of  every  kindred  and  tribe  and  tongue  and 
age,  returning  and  coming  to  the  eternal  Zion 
above,  "  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
tbeir  heads."  And  now  let  us  turn  to  these 
still  more  inspiring  visions.  The  first  picture 
which  arises  upon  our  view  is  a  sight  of  hu- 
man souls  in  captivity.  They  are  enchained 
by  nature  in  the  Babylon  of  this  world's  eviL 
In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  medal  bear- 
ing the  representation  of  a  female  bound  and 
sitting  beneath  the  branches  of  a  palm-tree. 
Underneath  the  device  is  the  inscription,  **  Ju- 
dah in  Captivity."  It  is  a  symbol  of  unsaved 
humanity.  The  whole  world  in  its  sad  estate 
since  that  tremendous  catastrophe  we  name 
"  The  Fall "  lies  "  in  subjection  to  the  evil 
one,"  a  harder  than  an  Egyptian  or  a  Baby- 
lonian bondage.  We  are  bound  by  the  evil 
tendencies  which  descend  from  the  sinful  fa- 
ther to  the  third  and  fourth  generation ;  by  our 
own  wicked  habits ;  by  **  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life."  Humanity  is  a  Samson,  eyeless  and 
strengthless,  grinding  in  the  mills  of  the  Phil- 
istines ;  a  Prometheus,  lashed  to  the  rocks  of 
suffering  by  the  chains  of  habit  and  torn  by 
the  vultures  of  base  desire.  We  are  made 
captives  within  the  unsealed  iron  walls  of  our 
physical  senses ;  by  the  imperfect  knowledge 
of  spiritual  truth  even  by  our  wisest,  and  by 
the  inadequate  feeling  of  its  power;  by  false 
Christs,  crying,  **  Lo,  this  way  1 "  and  **  Lo, 
that  way ! " ;  by  false  philosophies  and  fear 
and  doubt  and  priestcraft  and  superstition — 
at  Athens  raising  an  altar  to  the  Unknown 
God  and  deifying  lust  and  power  and  gold 
— in  Egypt  worshiping  an  ox  and  bowing 
down  to  stocks  and  stones  and  creeping  things 
—at  Rome  arming  a  man  with  infallibility, 
and  giving  the  keys  of  heaven  to  a  corrupt 
priesthood— at  Paris  decreeing  death  to  be  an 
eternal  sleep,  and,  in  the  sacred  name  of  rea- 
son, careering  in  mad  orgies  around  a  half- 
clad  wanton.  Nation  dashing  itself  against 
nation  in  perpetual  wars  I  We  are  bound  by 
the  universal  servitude  to  sin,  from  which, 
with  the  whole  creation,  we  ^roan  to  be  d^- 
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livered;  bound  by  all  that  binds  the  power 
of  God  for  salvation  and  the  glory  of  the  gos- 
pel for  deliverance.  A  humanity,  in  its  fallen 
estate,  without  the  sense  of  a  Father,  or  a 
hope,  or  a  heaven,  seated  on  a  clod  that  whirls 
in  the  midst  of  an  unknown  universe,  bearing 
its  freight  we  know  not  whence  or  whither! 
Look  at  humanity : 

**  Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused, 
8till  by  itself  abused  or  disabused, 
Created  half  to  rise  and  half  to  fall. 
Great  lord  of  all  things  yet  a  prey  to  all. 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  iu  endless  error  hurled. 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world ! " 

This  it  is  to  be  in  Babylon!  These  are  the 
infallible  signs  of  man's  bondage.  Forever 
do  we  hear  the  moaning  in  his  prison-house. 
Forever  is  the  homesick  soul  recalling  the 
land  from  which  it  came  out.  Forever  is  it 
trying  to  escape  thither  again ;  and  the  fail- 
ure of  its  unaided  efforts  to  do  so  constitutes 
the  tragedy  of  the  ages. 

But  through  all  this  God  is  ransoming  His 
children  and  bringing  them  home  to  Himself. 
He  is  freeing  them  from  sin  and  error,  and 
giving  them  light  and  liberty  and  joy.  If  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  works,  the  mystery  of 
godliness  worlds  also,  and  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ance approaches.  It  was  one  of  the  world's 
sublime  periods  when  Cyrus  freed  the  Israel- 
ites, another  when  England  smote  the  sliack- 
les  from  her  slaves,  another  when  Russia 
emancipated  her  serfs,  another  when  America 
freed  her  bondmen.  But  infinitely  grander  is 
that  process  of  emancipation  which  God  con- 
ducts by  all  natural  and  all  spiritual  processes 
in  this  world  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  His 
children. 

**  Ransomed  " — there  is  a  sound  of  freedom 
in  the  very  word— a  thought  of  going  home 
— the  sweetness  of  a  glad  welcome  there.  Do 
you  want  to  know  what  it  means?  Ask  those 
Jews  going  back  to  Jerusalem,  ask  the  freed 
galley-slave,  ask  the  released  prisoner.  Ask 
Paul  crying:  ^'O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?"  and  then  quickly  answering  himself , 
in  the  joy  of  his  new-found  redemption,  ''I 
thank  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Ask  the  penitent,  when  his  load  of  sin  rolls 
off  as  Pilgrim's  burden  did  at  sight  of  the 
cross.  Ask  any  of  God's  children,  who 
through  long  years  had  been  in  the  bondage 
of  fear,  and  who  have  come  at  last  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  redemption.  These  can 
tell  you. 


And  this  ransom  is  accomplished  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  these  are  ''the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord.*'  And  at  what  a  cost  was 
this  ransom  made !  I  see  Jesus  leaving  heaven 
and  submitting  to  be  born,  a  wailing  infant 
in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  That  was  the 
first  payment  of  the  ransom  price.  I  mark 
him  battling  with  Satan  the  awful  forty  days' 
fight  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  another. 
Then  all  His  life  He  must  endure  the  contra- 
diction of  sinners,  another.  Then  I  see  Him 
bowing  in  awful  agony  all  night  long  upon 
the  tear-drenched  sod  of  Gethsemane.  He 
knows  that  for  man's  ransom  His  death  is 
necessary,  but  His  human  and  His  divine  na- 
ture shrink,  and  He  cries,  **  If  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me. "  But  no.  He  must 
go  before  Herod  and  be  scourged,  and  before 
Pilate  and  be  condemned.  He  must  be  buf- 
feted and  spit  upon,  and  wearily  drag  His 
heavy  cross  up  Calvary  until  He  falls  fainting 
beneath  the  load.  He  must  pour  down  the 
last  drops  of  His  heart's  blood  to  make  the 
final  payment.  At  such  a  cost  did  it  become 
possible  for  you  and  me  to  be  called  ""  the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord." 

And  now  these  are  ^  returning  and  coming 
to  Zion. "  From  what  different  places  do  they 
come  I  I  glance  through  the  vistas  of  church 
history  and  I  see  them ! 

From  the  bloody  sands  of  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome.  From  the  dark  catacombs  where  they 
hid  themselves  during  the  ten  great  persecu- 
tions. From  ancient  Carthage,  on  the  edge 
of  the  African  desert,  a  shadowy  multitude 
pressing  toward  Zion !  A  glorious  company 
comes  from  the  banks  of  the  winding  Moldau 
in  old  Bohemia  led  on  by  Huss.  Another 
from  the  martyr-place  in  Florence  on  the 
Arno,  where  Savonarola  died.  They  are 
coming  from  the  mountains  of  Piedmont— the 
Waldenscs  and  the  Albigenses — those  heroes 
of  the  ancient  Vaudois  churches,  whose  bones 
yet  lie  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth  **  upon 
the  Alpine  mountains  cold,"  as  when  one 
cleaveth  wood  upon  the  ground.  Again  I 
look,  and  still  the  companies  of  the  confessors 
are  coming.  From  the  swamps  of  Holland ; 
from  the  plains  of  France,  where  they  fell  on 
St.  Bartholomew's;  the  Covenanters  of  Scot- 
land, from  their  mountain  caves;  from  the 
fires  of  Smithfield;  from  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion ;  from  decks  on  the  wide  ocean,  slippery 
with  blood;  from  every  battlefield  of  earth 
where  the  heroes  of  God  have  met  the  hosts 
of  hell  in  mortal  shock;  from  a  million  mill- 
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ion  Christian  homes  throughout  all  lands, 
throughout  all  ages;  and  from  every  quiet 
graveyard  in  all  the  earth's  broad  bosom 
where  repose  the  sheeted  nations  of  the  sainted 
dead. 

And  by  what  various  roads  do  they  come ! 
Some  by  way  of  the  stake,  the  dungeon,  the 
gibbet,  and  the  rack.  Paul  tells  how  many 
came  before  his  time:  **They  had  trials  of 
cruel  mockings  and  scourgings;  yea,  more- 
over, of  bonds  and  imprisonments ;  they  were 
stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword;  they 
wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins, 
being  afflicted,  destitute,  tormented."  I  see 
them  coming  by  way  of  their  wanderings  **  in 
deserts,  in  mountains,  in  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth."  They  come  by  way  of  sick-beds, 
slowly  languishing  out  days  and  nights  of 
pain,  by  thousands  of  hospitals,  by  earth- 
quake shocks  and  lightning  strokes,  by  the 
^  pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness  and  the 
destruction  which  wasteth  at  noonday,"  by 
plagues,  and  fires,  and  consumptions.  I  see 
an  angel  standing  on  the  battlements  of 
heaven  and  I  ask  him,  **  Who  are  these  and 
whence  come  they?"  And  he  answers  me, 
"  These  are  they  who  have  come  up  through 
great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  lamb."  "A  thousand  ways  has  Provi- 
dence to  bring  believers  home."  In  the  Ro- 
man Empire  every  road  led  toward  Rome.  In 
all  the  earth,  this  colony  of  God's  eternal  em- 
pire, every  road  leads  toward  heaven,  the 
capital  city  of  the  universe. 

And  as  they  are  coming  from  all  places  and 
all  roads,  they  come  "with  songs."  When 
Israel  approached  Jerusalem  their  historians 
tell  us  that  as  they  reached  the  crown  of 
each  eminence  and  gained  a  new  view  of  the 
Holy  City,  they  stopped  and  sang  songs 
by  companies.  So  as  the  people  of  God 
through  all  the  ages  march  toward  the 
heavenly  Zion,  they  use  their  own  appropri- 
ate music. 

"  To  that  Jerusalem  above. 
With  singing  they  repair." 

They  are  singing  the  Psalms  of  David  as  they 
come  marching  up  from  Judea  in  the  ages  be- 
fore Christ.  Yonder  on  Olivet  the  disciples 
raise  heavenward  the  "  Ascension  Hymn  "  as 
their  Redeemer  mounts  the  skies.  Down  at 
Philippi  are  Paul  and  Silas  singing  at  mid- 
jiJ^lit  in  its  prison.    I  listen,  and  I  hear  the 


apostolic  church   chanthig  that   oldest  of 
Christian  hynms : 

**  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  heart  inspire. 
And  lighten  with  celestial  fire ; 
Thou  me  anointing  Spirit  art, 
Who  dost  thy  sevenfold  gifts  impart." 

I  see  the  brave  old  German  reformers  come 
out  of  their  castles  singing  Luther's  Reforma- 
tion hymn : 

**  A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God, 
A  bulwark  never  failing ; 
Our  helper  He  amid  the  nood. 
Of  mortal  ills  prevailing. 

"And  tho  this  worid  with  devils  filled 
Should  threaten  to  undo  us. 
We  will  not  fear,  for  God  hath  willed 
His  truth  to  triumph  through  us." 

And  now  I  hear  a  great  company,  who  are 
afflicted  with  all  manner  of  bodily  diseases 
and  infirmities,  singing: 

"  Come  on,  my  partners  in  distress. 
My  comrades  through  this  wilderness 

Who  still  your  bodies  feel ; 
Awhile  forget  your  js^efs  and  fears. 
And  look  beyond  this  vale  of  tears 

To  that  celestial  hill." 

Yes,  they  are  "  coming  to  Zion  with  songs," 
the  songs  our  fathers  sung,  that  our  mothers 
hummed  to  us  for  lullabies  in  childhood's 
happy  years ;  the  songs  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love  made  sacred  by  a  thousand  clustered 
memories ;  the  grand  old  hymns  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  And  as  they  sing,  I  mark  that 
their  faces  are  upturned,  and  that  they  shine. 
A  joy  is  upon  their  heads.  It  floods  them 
from  the  heavenly  hills  as  sunshine  floods  the 
earth.  Why  should  they  not  sing?  This  joy 
is  to  be  an  eternal  one.  It  will  go  on  and  on ; 
this  is  but  its  commencement.  Why  should 
they  not  sing?  Hear  them,  then,  as  the  full 
tide  of  song  sweeps  out  once  more  from  the 
advancing  myriads: 

"  Then  let  our  songs  abound, 
And  every  tear  be  dry. 
We're  marching  through  Immanuel's  ground 
To  fairer  worlds  on  high." 

And  now  they  are  nearing  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  Now  they  begin  to  see  the  bul- 
warks that  glow  with  jasper  and  the  holy 
towers.  The  eternal  morning  that  glows 
above  the  bosom  of  heaven  is  breaking,  and 
the  earthly  shadows  begin  to  flee  away.  The 
people  of  the  New  Jerusalem  hasten  to  meet 
them.  The  halls  of  the  eternal  Zion,  **all 
jubilant  with  song,"  begin  to  swing  wide 
their  gates.    And  now— 
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''Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 

In  sparkling  raiment  bright. 
The  armies  of  the  ransomeo  saints 

Throng  up  the  steeps  of  light. 
'Tis  finii£ed,  all  is  finished, 

Their  fight  with  death  and  sin. 
Fling  open  wide  the  golden  gate, 

And  let  the  victors  in." 

And  now  they  obtain  joy  and  gladness  to 
the  full.  Sorrow  and  sighing  have  forever 
fled  away.  Their  joy  before  was  mixed ;  this 
is  unmixed.  They  had  joy  around  their 
altars  in  the  church  on  earth,  but  they  had  to 
go  out;  but  they  go  out  from  this  place  no 
more  forever.  They  had  joy  in  their  family 
circles,  until  death  would  come  and  break 
them  up ;  but  there  is  no  more  death  here. 
They  had  victories,  but  also  battles,  and 
sometimes  defeats ;  no  more  battles  now,  but 
eternal  victory.  They  sang  sometimes,  but 
their  voices  were  often  choked  with  sobs;  but 
here  they  can  sing  always,  for  sorrow  and 
sighing  are  fled  away.  Their  friendships 
were  sweet,  but  often  there  would  come  es- 


trangements; but  here  there  is  no  more  of 
that.  When  they  were  sailing  over  life's  sea 
there  were  many  sunshiny  days,  the  sea  was 
calm,  and  the  wind  filled  their  sails  gently, 
and  they  sailed  along  right  pleasantly ;  but 
then  there  would  be  storms.  Now  the  storms 
are  all  over,  and  they  are  safely  anchored  in 
the  heavenly  harbor. 

*'  And  I  looked,  and  lo,  a  lamb  stood  on  the 
Mount  Sion,  and  with  him  an  hundred  forty 
and  four  thousand  having  his  Father's  name 
written  in  their  foreheads." 

**  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  multi- 
tude, which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  na- 
tions, and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues, 
stood  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb, 
clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms  in  their 
hands." 

And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  had  returned 
and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting 
joy  upon  their  heads.  They  had  obtained 
joy  and  gladness;  and  sorrow  and  sighing 
were  fled  away. 


THE  UNIQTJBlfSSS  OF  THE  BIBLE 

By  Teunib  S.  Hamlik,  D.D.,  Prbsbttbrian,  Wabhinoton,  D.  C. 


Thb  Bible  is  a  unique  book.  It  is  shown 
to  be  such  by  its  history.  Fragmentary  in 
its  production,  which  extended  over  many 
centuries,  it  is  a  unit  in  its  purpose  and  effect. 
Much  that  would  have  belonged  to  it,  and 
that  is  alluded  to  in  the  portions  that  we  now 
have,  has  been  lost ;  yet  what  remains  pro- 
duces upon  the  mind  an  effect  of  complete- 
ness. It  is  almost  wholly  undated;  large 
parts  are  anonymous;  it  covers  the  whole 
range  of  literature — history,  biography,  poe- 
try, drama,  fiction,  romance,  proverb,  para- 
ble, allegory,  myth,  legend,  oration,  sermon, 
letter;  yet  all,  when  rightly  understood, 
comes  home  to  us  with  an  unmistakable  sense 
of  authority. 

Its  preservation  has  been  unique.  To  keep 
intact  a  single  document  through  centuries, 
amid  emigrations,  political  upheavals,  mili- 
tary victories  and  defeats,  is  very  difiScult; 
to  do  this  with  perhaps  a  hundred  docu- 
ments, originating  in  widely  separated  places, 
some  esteemed  far  more  precious  than  others, 
all  subject  to  human  blunders,  carelessness, 
and  indifference,  is  a  great  marveL  And  the 
relative  integrity  and  purity  of  these  docu- 
ments is  even  more  surprisiDg.    They  were 


copied  by  hand,  a  process  in  which  mistakes 
are  inevitable.  You  can  scarcely  copy  a  sin- 
gle-page letter  without  one  or  more  errors. 
The  copyists  made  many  marginal  notes, 
which  by  and  by  found  their  way  into  the 
text.  Many  of  these  copyists  were  religious 
partizans,  who  felt  it  right  so  to  modify  these 
documents  as  to  reflect  their  own  opinions. 
Yet  tho  for  long  ages  they  passed  thus  from 
hand  to  hand,  their  peculiar  character  and 
value  so  safeguarded  them  that  their  general 
tenor  is  substantially  unimpaired.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  great  number  of  varying  readings  in 
extant  manuscripts ;  there  are  not  a  few  pas- 
sages where  the  text  has  become  so  corrupted 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  a  clear  and 
definite  meaning ;  there  are  whole  paragraphs 
that  are  evidently  interpolations;  yet  all  these 
defects  together  do  not  materially  obscure 
the  sense  nor  weaken  the  total  impression  of 
the  Book. 

Moreover,  every  fresh  discovery  of  a  lost 
manuscript  tends  to  confirm  the  integrity  of 
what  we  already  have.  Many  ancient  docu- 
ments have  come  to  light  within  the  last  half - 
century,  not  a  few  earlier  than  any  hitherto 
known,  and  hence,  of  course,  nearer  the  orig- 
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inals  and  presumably  purer;  they  have  aided 
immensely  in  restoring  and  purifying  the 
text ;  they  have  confirmed  many  conjectural 
emendations  of  scholars  and  disproved  many 
others;  they  have  enabled  us  to  improve  ex- 
isting versions  until  we  have  this  matchless 
American  revision;  and  they  have  justified 
and  established  our  faith  that  in  this  English 
translation  we  have  a  trustworthy  reproduc- 
tion of  what  the  authors  of  the  Bible  origi- 
nally wrote. 

This  Book  is  unique  in  its  vitality.  Not 
only  has  it  survived  all  external  perils,  but 
as  well  internal  changes;  for  example,  trans- 
lation into  hundreds  of  languages  and  dia- 
lects. Over  four  hundred  are  extant  at  the 
present  time.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  preserve  the  flavor  of  any  literary  pro- 
duction when  it  passes  into  a  new  language. 
The  finer  and  nobler  the  production,  the  more 
difficult.  Plain  narrative  prose  may  be  trans- 
lated without  material  loss.  A  polished  essay 
or  an  eloquent  oration,  much  less  readily.  A 
lofty  poem  loses  immensely.  The  broad, 
general  sense  may  be  conveyed  quite  accu- 
rately, but  the  tone,  quality,  fragrance,  as 
well  as  the  finer  shades  of  meaning,  disap- 
pear. The  greatest  passages  of  Shakespeare, 
such  as  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  must  be  read 
in  English  to  be  appreciated.  And  no  doubt 
only  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar,  the  man 
who  has  made  those  languages  really  his  ver- 
nacular so  that  he  thinks  in  them,  can  get  all 
the  beauty  of  the  Bible.  Yet  in  an  imequaled 
degree  even  the  most  brilliant  poems,  the 
grandest  oracles  of  the  prophets,  the  pro- 
foundest  utterances  of  Jesus,  retain  their  fla- 
vor in  English,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  similar  tongues. 

But  this  is  not  the  crucial  test,  for  these 
are  rich,  elaborate  languages,  capable  of  ex- 
pressing the  most  delicate  shades  of  thought. 
Foreign  missionaries  have  carried  the  Bible  to 
peoples  with  only  the  crudest  languages, 
spoken  only  and  never  reduced  to  writing, 
without  words  for  sin,  holiness,  immor- 
tality, (Jod.  They  have  practically  created 
a  language,  literally  created  grammar  and 
dictionary,  coined  words  to  express  the 
primary  Christian  ideas,  and  then  into  such 
a  language  have  translated  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

Moreover,  they  have  translated  into  the 
new  language  from  their  own  native  tongues, 
English,  German,  French,  or  what  not,  since 
tliejr  liave  not  known  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 


sufficiently  to  go  to  those  originals.  Their 
work  has  thus  been  at  third  hand. 

Yet,  despite  this  double  disadvantage,  these 
missionary  versions  have  shown  all  the  vital- 
ity of  the  originals.  Lacking  no  doubt  beauty 
and  polish,  they  have  not  lacked  vigor.  The 
Bible  in  these  crude  and  imperfect  tongues 
has  proved  able  to  enlighten  the  mind  as  to 
spiritual  realities,  soften  the  heart  toward 
God  in  Christ,  and  subdue  the  will  to  obedi- 
ence, faith,  penitence,  and  eternal  hope. 

For  this  Book  is  unique  in  its  power.  This 
is  true  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect.  There 
are  many  books  that  are  mentally  quicken- 
ing. Indeed,  every  good  book  is  to  some  ex- 
tent such.  Herein  lies  the  greatness  of  the 
relatively  few  great  books  of  the  world. 
Their  brilliant,  profound,  original  ideas ;  their 
luminous  and  beautiful  style;  their  insight 
into  nature,  and  particularly  human  nature; 
their  fresh  view  of  daily  commonplaces ;  their 
analysis  of  character  and  motive,  arouse  the 
mind  of  every  reader.  One  can  not  drowse 
over  their  pages.  One  wonders  at  his  own 
mental  acumen  and  vigor  when  for  the  first 
time  he  reads  a  truly  great  book  and  finds 
his  intellect  aroused  and  energized. 

And  in  this  the  Bible  surpasses  all  other 
books.  Follow  the  linked  logic  of  St.  Paul, 
the  glowing  fervor  of  St.  John,  the  brilliajit 
fancy  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  the  majestic  elo- 
quence of  Amos,  Micah,  Isaiah,  especially  the 
unapproachable  simplicity,  directness,  and 
profundity  of  Jesus,  and  you  will  have  such 
a  mental  awakening  as  neither  Homer  nor 
Vergil,  Plato  nor  Seneca,  Goethe  nor  Shake- 
speare, Macaulay  nor  Emerson,  can  ever  give. 

But  the  Bible's  approach  to  our  intellect  is 
only  the  first  step  in  its  triumphant  progress 
throughout  our  human  nature.  It  captures 
the  mind  in  order  to  reach  the  heart.  Its  hold 
upon  the  emotions  and  the  affections  is  alto- 
gether singular.  This  is  shown,  e.g.,  in  the 
large  portions  of  it  lodged  in  the  human 
memory.  Men  memorize  the  Holy  Scripture 
because  they  love  it.  What  other  poem  is 
known  by  one  one-hundredth  the  number  of 
people  that  know  the  Twenty-third  Psalm? 
What  else  in  all  literature  is  so  cherished  as 
the  parable  of  the  lost  son  ?  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Christendom 
that  does  not  love  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Our 
joy  and  our  sorrow  alike  express  themselves 
in  scriptural  language.  When  we  have  ex- 
hausted human  sympathy,  and  our  friends 
have  said  their  last  kind  word,  we  tarn  to  the 
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Gospels  and  find  the  exhaustless  tenderness  of 
our  Lord. 

But  this  love  of  the  Bible,  tho  a  refined  and 
elevating  sentiment,  is  far  more.  It  uses  in- 
tellect and  affections  as  avenues  to  the  will. 
It  reaches  the  conscience,  convicts  of  sin,  dis- 
closes a  standard  and  ideal  of  righteousness, 
and,  what  is  an  infinitely  harder  task,  it 
arouses  the  conscience,  and  keeps  it  aroused 
until  the  effort  to  reach  that  ideal  has  enlisted 
all  the  powers  of  one's  nature  and  constrained 
one  to  call  upon  God  for  His  divine  aid.  Un  - 
numbered  thousands  of  men,  looking  into  this 
mirror,  have  seen  themselves  sinful;  gazing 
upon  this  ideal,  have  been  inspired  to  strug- 
gle to  reach  it.  Weak  and  vacillating  wills 
have  been  strengthened  by  this  Book  and  set 
steadfastly  into  the  path  of  holiness  and  im- 
mortal life. 

But  apart  from  these  spiritual  results  and 
viewed  simply  as  a  book,  a  literature,  the 
Bible  shows  unique  power.  True,  this  dis- 
tinction is  very  difficult  to  make  and  can  never 
be  perfectly  made ;  which  fact  is  itself  a  high 
tribute  to  the  Bible,  since  whoever  begins  to 
study  it  as  literature  is  certain  to  be  drawn  on 
to  study  it  as  religion.  But,  however  studied, 
it  has  enlisted  an  unparalleled  number  of  stu- 
dents, most  of  them  of  the  first  order  of  intel- 
ligence and  devotion.  The  greatest  poets  and 
philosophers  have  many  commentators,  many 
disciples,  who  discard  all  attempts  at  origi- 
nality and  are  content  and  proud  to  be  pupils 
and  interpreters  of  their  chosen  masters.  But 
the  total  number  of  such  within  Christendom 
is  but  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  those 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  volumes,  the  libraries, 
that  have  been  written  about  this  Book,  ex- 
ceed enumeration,  almost  surpass  fancy.  And 
many  of  their  authors  are  among  the  world's 
great  intellects  and  choicest  spirits. 

As  literature,  also,  the  Bible  is  to  the  last 
degree  stimulating  and  creative.  How  many 
of  the  greatest  authors,  orators,  and  poets 
have  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  it ! 
Shakespeare,  confessedly  supreme  outside 
Scripture,  is  himself  full  of  Scripture.  The 
majestic  utterances  of  Webster  and  the  ex- 
quisitely simple  words  of  Lincoln  are  alike 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  constantly 
disclose  its  strength  and  reflect  its  beauty. 
Men  who  reject  it  as  a  religious  guide  and 
even  disown  it  altogether,  still  do  not  escape 
its  influence  upon  their  intellects ;  for  its  great 
menare  thehmes,  itBStandaids  are  the  ideals 


to  which  they  appeal,  instinctively,  irresisti- 
bly, whenever  by  voice  or  pen  they  address 
their  fellows.  More  impressive  still,  the  Bible 
enters  into  the  daily,  familiar  conversation, 
the  table-talk  of  Christendom.  Listen  for  a 
few  minutes  in  any  dining-room  or  drawing- 
room,  at  any  social  gathering,  even  on  the 
street-comers  where  men  speak  together  for 
a  few  moments  in  passing,  and  you  will  hear 
scriptural  words,  incidents,  figures  of  speech 
enriching  and  adorning  the  talk  of  the  least 
religious  of  men.  The  judge  on  the  bench, 
the  lawyer  at  tlie  bar,  the  statesman  in  Par- 
liament or  Congress,  the  politician  on  the 
stump— all  use  this  Book ;  not  always  intelli- 
gently and  accurately,  sometimes  uncon- 
sciously, often  unsympathetically,  but  still 
each  in  his  own  way  paying  tribute  to  its 
unique  value,  vitality,  and  power. 

But  especially  is  the  uniqueness  of  Holy 
Scripture  seen  in  its  distinctively  religious 
effect  upon  men.  It  is  the  basis  and  staple  of 
all  preaching.  For  centuries  before  Christ 
thousands  of  devout  scribes  and  other  stu- 
dents of  the  old  covenant  expounded  it  to  the 
Jews.  For  all  the  centuries  since  Christ, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  priests  and  minis- 
ters have  given  their  lives  to  knowing  and 
proclaiming  the  truth  contained  in  this  one 
small  volume.  And  everywhere  their  labors 
have  been  a  prime  factor  in  the  upbuilding 
or  reformation  of  character,  in  the  purifying 
and  safeguarding  of  society,  in  the  replacing 
of  personal  government  with  its  tyrannies  and 
cruelties  by  constitutional  government  with 
its  individual  freedom  and  its  conservation 
of  individual  rights.  The  grossest  offenses 
against  decency,  the  most  degrading  habits, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  veneered  and 
gilded  selfishness,  have  found  in  the  Bible  not 
only  reproof  and  conviction  of  penalty,  but 
also  assurance  of  forgiveness  upon  penitence 
and  hope  of  escape  from  bondage  to  evil. 
This  Book  has  taught  men  kindness,  forbear- 
ance, patience,  gentleness,  self-denial,  love. 
Nor  has  it  only  taught  these  things— other 
books  have  done  that— but  the  Bible  has 
shown  the  unique  power  of  enabling  men  to 
attain  what  it  has  aroused  them  to  prize  and 
to  desire.  Under  its  influence  men  become 
not  merely  admirers  and  eulogists  of  holiness; 
they  become  personally  holy.  It  has  eman- 
cipated the  drunkard  from  his  appetite,  the 
libertine  from  his  lust,  the  miser  from  his 
greed;  it  has  made  the  trivial  serious,  the 
scoffer  devout,  the  blasphemer  reverent    It 
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has  stayed  the  hand  of  the  burglar,  the  mur- 
derer, the  suicide.  It  has  wanned  the  heart 
of  the  selfish  pleasure-seeker  and  transformed 
him  into  the  pliilanthropist,  laboring  day  and 
night  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering. 
It  has  seized  in  its  mighty  spiritual  grasp  the 
worst  of  men — pure  pagans  of  Africa  or  the 
cannibal  islands;  adulterated  pagans  of  our 
city  slums,  made  worse  by  the  adulteration ; 
the  embittered  poor  and  the  heartless  rich; 
the  stolidly  ignorant  and  the  proudly,  stub- 
bornly learned — and  has  made  them  all  pure, 
true,  humble,  helpful  men  and  women. 

Such,  in  bare,  imperfect  outline,  is  the  his- 
toric evidence  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Bible. 
Such  is  the  fact.  What,  now,  is  the  cause  of 
the  fact?  What  gives  this  Book  its  solitary, 
transcendent  vitality  and  power? 

Not  its  literary  quality,  extraordinary  as 
that  is.  Not  its  ethic,  high  and  pure  as  that 
is.  Not  its  peculiar  access  to  mind,  heart, 
and  will,  remarkable  as  that  is.  All  these  are 
approached  at  least,  and  in  some  respects 
even  equaled,  by  other  books.  The  unique- 
ness of  the  Bible  lies  in  the  character  of  the 
God  whom  it  reveals — the  Jehovah  of  the  old 
covenant,  the  Jesus  of  the  new.  The  power 
that  we  have  ascribed  to  tliis  Book  is  not, 
after  all,  in  it  as  a  book,  but  solely  as  a  disclo- 
sure of  the  one  only  living  and  true  God.  We 
say  men  find  salvation  here;  but  this  is  really 
a  figure  of  speech.  They  find  God  here,  and 
salvation  in  Him.  All  other  sacred  books  of 
the  world  reveal  gods,  but  these  gods  are 
in  effect  idols.  They  arc  creations  of  men. 
"Were  there  no  God,"  said  Napoleon,  "we 
should  be  obliged  to  invent  one."  But  the 
god  invented,  created,  by  man  is  only  a  larger 
man  at  the  best.  If  he  has  the  finest  human 
qualities,  he  has  also  the  worst.  He  is  pas- 
sionate, vengeful,  implacable,  capricious,  ar- 
bitrary ;  a  man  plus  omnipotence.  Not  such 
the  Jehovah  of  our  Bible.  True,  the  early 
conceptions  of  Him  are  crude,  imperfect,  an- 
thropomorphic. He  is  a  tribal  God,  with 
limited  jurisdiction.  He  dwells  on  Mount 
Sinai,  whence  He  comes  forth  on  storm  and 
wind  to  succor  His  people  in  battle.  Their 
enemies  are  His  enemies,  upon  whom  He 
takes  bloody  and  cruel  vengeance.  Such 
ideas  are  inevitable  in  the  earliest  ages. 
Primitive  man  could  not  understand  better 
ideas,  tho  they  should  be  revealed  to  him  ever 
so  clearly.  But  even  then  Jehovah  was 
unique  in  being  free  from  human  passions. 
Oomimre,  e.^,,  the  stem  holiness  of  Sinai 


with  the  gross  excesses  and  debaucheries  of 
Olympus.  And  gradually  the  human  quali- 
ties disappear  and  the  divine  qualities  emerge. 
The  Jehovah  of  the  later  prophets  is  right- 
eous, forgiving,  loving.  But  tho  final  tri- 
umph of  the  revelation  of  God  is  in  Jesus. 
He  is  a  veritable  man,  yet  perfect  God ;  Je- 
hovah in  all  His  glorious  attributes,  but  with 
love  in  the  foreground,  on  the  throne,  trans- 
fusing and  dominating  all.  That  pure  Deity 
should  dwell  in  human  flesh,  making  upon 
the  world  one  great  impression  of  man,  ten- 
der, gentle,  weary,  lonely,  sympathetic,  com- 
passionate; and  at  the  same  time  of  God, 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  merciful,  patient, 
loving — this  is  the  supreme  achievement  of 
revelation.  Here  lie  both  the  uniqueness  and 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  No  finite 
mind  has  ever  conceived  this  plan  of  elimina- 
ting all  human  from  the  divine  in  the  very 
act  of  clothing  the  divine  in  the  human.  The 
new  covenant  transcends  the  old  in  the  very 
proportion  in  which  Jesus  transcends  in  ocu- 
lar fact  the  best  prophetic  imagination  of  Je- 
hovah. 

The  Bible,  therefore,  is  precious,  vital, 
quickening  to  mind,  heart,  and  will,  because 
Jehovah  is  in  it,  disclosed  more  and  more  cen- 
tury by  century  until  we  actually  see  Him  in 
Jesus.  The  power  of  the  Bible  is  perennial 
and  ever-enhancing,  because  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  always  taking  the  things  of  the  Christ  and 
showing  them  more  fully  to  believers ;  always 
making  clearer  the  character  of  God  by  lead- 
ing us  nearer  and  nearer  to  all  the  truth  that 
is  in  Jesus.  Enow  the  Bible  as  literature;  it  is 
worth  your  while,  for  the  mind  will  be  vastly 
energized  and  exalted.  Enow  it  as  spiritual ; 
it  is  worth  your  while,  for  the  heart  will  be 
warmed,  refined,  enlarged.  But  you  have 
not  yet  touched  the  best.  Enow  it  as  reveal- 
ing Jehovah,  gradually,  in  history,  in  person- 
al experience,  by  prophets,  by  men  and  wom- 
en of  faith  and  hope ;  at  last,  and  perfectly, 
in  Jesus.  Meet  Him  in  its  pages  and  live 
with  Him  there,  and  the  will  surrenders  to 
Him  in  love  and  loyalty,  and  the  life  is  trans- 
formed into  His  likeness. 


Invaluable  as  the  New  Testament  is,  we 
could  not  really  build  our  religion  on  it  unless 
it  could  always  associate  itself  with  another 
and  less  doubtful  authority— the  authority  of 
spiritual  experience.  In  the  imion  of  the 
external  message  and  the  internal  witness  lies 
the  justification  of  Christian  certitude. — Ca- 
non H.  Henslbt  Henion. 
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The  Revolt  of  Labor  against  Unjust 
Employers 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Acomb 

And  ioJi^n  the  ass  saw  Vie  ajigel  of  the  Lard,  she 
fell  doitn  under  BakMtn;  and  Balaam* s 
auger  was  kindled,  arid  he  s^note  the  ass  with 
a  staff.  And  tJie  Lord  opened  tlie  mouth  of 
the  ass,  and  sJie  said  unto  Balaam,  W/iat 
have  I  done  unto  thee,  that  tJum  hast  smitten 
me  these  thres  times?  And  Balaam  said 
unto  the  ass.  Because  thou  hast  mocked  me : 
I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  mine  hand, 
for  now  would  1  kill  thee.— ^um.  xxii.  27-29. 

I.  BALiiAM's  ass  may  stand  for  patient, 
long-suffering  industry  (v.  80).  Men  under 
some  management  are  mere  beasts  of  burden. 
Tbey  belong  to  their  employer  as  much  as  this 
ass  did  to  his. 

n.  Balaam  represents  an  employer  bent  on 
unlawful  gain.  Balaam  had  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  become  rich.  In  yielding  to  it 
he  had  to  go  against  God  and  conscience. 

III.  Industry  discerns  the  danger  of  the 
course  before  the  employer  does.  Those  who 
suffer  from  exacting  labor  liave  keen  vision. 
Things  are  to  1)e  seen  from  workshop  windows 
not  visible  elsewhere. 

ly.  The  unreasonable  anger  of  him  hasten- 
ing to  be  rich  (v.  2^7).  Men  making  haste  to  be 
rich  hate  to  be  thwarted.  Their  anger  quickly 
takes  active  and  vengeful  form.  Calls  for  a 
sword ;  not  relief,  not  reason,  but  a  sword — 
to  put  down  any  show  of  independence. 

V.  The  voice  which  persecuted  industry 
presently  finds  (v.  28).  It  presently  speaks  in 
a  surprising  language.  The  explanation  lies 
here — God  opens  the  mouth  of  such. 

YI.  The  angel's  interposition  suggests 
arbitration,  mediation,  etc.  The  employer 
comes  to  his  senses,  admits  his  error,  and  even 
offers  to  retrace  his  steps. 


The  Courage  to  Forget 
From  a  Sbrmon  bt  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson. 

Neither  do  1  condemn  thee;  go,  and  sin  no 

more. — John  viii.  11. 
This  one  thing  1  do:  forgetting  those  things 

which  are  behind.— Phil  iii.  18. 

Hebe  are  two  instances  of  dreadful  sin. 
That  of  the  woman  many  hold  to  be  inexpia- 
ble in  this  world.  Paurs  past  held  great 
WTODgs.  In  the  one  case  Jesus  gives  the 
WMBiB  a  new  chance.    In  the  other  Paul 


gives  himself  a  new  chance.    Is  this  method 
that  of  a  new  morality? 

I.  Two  facts  about  sin:  1.  Nature  has  no 
forgiveness  for  sin.  How,  then,  considering 
the  inexorable  law  of  heredity,  can  we  disso- 
ciate ourselves  from  the  past?  2.  Sin  has  an 
eternal  aspect.  De  Quincey  expressed  a  fan- 
cy of  judgment  day,  picturing  it  as  tlio  bring- 
ing out  of  the  soul's  history  upon  the  palimp- 
sest of  the  brain.  No  recording  angel  needed ; 
nature  has  written  the  record.  And  the  evil 
and  good  in  us  will  not  separate,  like  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  **  Prodigal  may  come 
home,  but  he  brings  the  far  country  with 
him.** 

II.  Dut  if  this  were  all  tlio  truth  about  sin, 
man  would  despair,  virtue  be  impossible,  re- 
pentance vain.  The  greater  fact  is  we  may 
deserve  a  new  chance.  Christ  thinks  not  of 
the  woman's  past,  but  of  licr  future;  not  of 
her  punishment,  but  of  her  redemption. 
Paul  wanted  to  "press  toward  the  mark." 
The  new  chance  for  those  worthy  of  it  is  not 
grace  merely,  but  justice.  "He  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  our  sins." 

What  sinners  deserve  a  new  chance?  Those 
who  would  use  it  to  make  good,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  injury  they  have  done  and  begin  a 
new  life.  Irresolute  sinners  only  use  a  new 
chance  to  sin  more.  Jesus  said,  **  Go  and  sin 
no  more."  The  resolute  sinner,  sinning  with 
all  the  force  of  his  nature,  may  return  to  vir- 
tue with  like  force.  Judas  was  an  irresolute, 
Peter  a  resolute,  sinner. 

in.  On  what  grounds  ought  we  to  forget 
past  sin?  1.  On  grounds  of  moral  sanity. 
To  remember  them  and  brood  on  them  is  to 
paralyze  action.  2.  Of  faitli.  God  assures 
us  that  He  forgets  them.  Jesus  never  recalled 
Peter's  fall.  What  God  forgets  we  have  a 
right  to  forget.  8.  Of  the  necessity  of  grow- 
ing upward  to  fuller  life.  We  need  to  turn 
from  our  past  in  order  to  get  the  impulse  of 
Christ.  "What  can  give  me  an  impulse  to 
turn  away  from  sin?  Have  you  seen  the 
sonnet  that  Rossetti  wrote  on  'the  woman  who 
.was  a  sinner  at  the  door  of  Simon  the  Phari- 
see' ?  Have  you  seen  the  painting  he  paint- 
ed? Here  is  tlie  painting:  A  woman  passes 
through  the  street  in  all  the  gaiety,  the  un- 
troubled and  false  gaiety,  of  a  beautiful 
courtesan,  and  she  looks  and  sees  at  a  win- 
dow the  face  of  Jesus.    And  the  moment  she 
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sees  the  face  of  Jesus  her  life  is  scorched  into 
nothing.  Her  soul  cries  out  within  her  in  an 
agony,  and  in  the  words  of  the  bard  says: 

** '  Oh,  loose  me ;  seest  thou  not  my  bride- 
groom's face 
That  draws  me  to  Him  ? 
For  His  feet,  my  hair,  my  kiss,  He  craves 

to-day ; 
What  words  can  tell  what  other  day  and 

Flace 
see  me  clasp  those  blood-stained  hands 
of  His? 
He  needs  me— calls  me— loves  me— let  me 
gol'" 

4.  Because  God  has  faith  in  us.  "*  There  is 
nothing  that  heals  us  so  speedily  of  our  self- 
despising  as  the  sense  that  some  one  has  faith 
in  us.  This  woman  in  her  shame,  with  not  a 
friend  in  the  world,  and  Jesus  had  faith  in 
her!  Jesus  says  to  her,  believing  that  He  is 
not  mocking  her,  *  Go,  and  sin  no  more. '  And 
if  Jesus,  looking  at  that  creature  humbled  in 
the  dust,  could  believe  it  was  possible  for  her 
to  sin  no  more,  she  herself  might  still  begin  to 
think,  *  Oh,  what  chance ! ' " 


Spiritual  Conquest  of  Environment 

From  a  Sermon  bt  N.  D.  Hillis,  D.D. 

All  the  taints  salute  pou,  especially  they  that 
are  of  CcBsar's  hausmM, — Phil.  iv.  22. 

80  there  were  saints,  souls  having  the  note 
of  distinction,  living  in  Caesar's  household, 
Gkxl's  saints!  Kero's  golden  house:  what 
wonder  is  this!  Doves  from  eagles'  cages; 
lambs  living  with  lions;  angel  with  white 
plumes  living  in  a  coal-pit! 

I.  These  saints  in  Caesar's  household  correct 
society's  mistakes  about  environment  and  the 
tyranny  of  circumstance.  Our  generation  has 
fallen  into  error  in  its  thinking.  Science  has 
over-emphasized  environment.  Men  have 
come  to  look  upon  circumstances  as  all-con- 
trolling. Character  is  colored  by  surround- 
ings, but  the  evil  thing  cometh  out  of  the 
heart. 

II.  These  saints  in  Caesar's  household  tell 
us  that  we  can  rise  above  poverty  and  neglect, 
obscurity  and  loneliness.  There  were  only 
two  thousand  nobles  in  Rome  and  these  owned 
idl  the  lands  of  Italy.  The  rest  were  tenants. 
The  people  received  their  bread  as  a  free  gift 
from  Nero.  They  went  to  the  splendid  baths, 
but  disrobing  they  put  off  rags  and  put  them 
on  again.  Through  long  days  they  labored 
and  another  ate  the  clusters  they  reared.  They 
digged  and  sowed,  but  Caesar  had  the  harvest. 


They  made  bricks  and  builded  houses,  and 
Caesar  collected  the  rent.  All  the  economic 
injustice  of  to-day,  and  the  political  injustice, 
multiplied  a  thousand  times  a  thousand, 
would  not  equal  the  economic  wrongs  of  that 
epoch.  Nevertheless,  fearing  God,  they  hon- 
ored their  king.  They  met  hate  with  love, 
and  curses  with  pity,  vulgarity  with  pardon. 
The  very  blackness  of  the  storm  makes  the 
better  background  for  their  white  lives. 

III.  These  saints  in  Caesar's  household  tell 
us  that  we  can  be  victorious  over  injustice 
and  oppression  and  criminal  wrong.  Doubt- 
less some  of  these  saints  were  also  slaves. 
One  half  of  the  people  of  Rome  carried  the 
slit  ear,  or  the  initial  of  the  owner  branded 
upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  upon  the  fore- 
head.  These  slaves  could  not  hold  property, 
could  not  marry  without  the  owner's  permis- 
sion; the  owner  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  them ;  they  were  bought  and  sold 
like  salt  or  wood,  like  the  horse  or  ox.  Wher- 
ever there  are  people  who  are  oppressed  by 
their  employers,  peasants  downtrodden  by 
soldiers,  houses  turned  to  smoking  ruins, 
there  also  is  found  discipleship,  fortitude, 
knowledge,  purity,  forgiveness,  there  ia 
found  sainthood. 

IV.  The  saints  in  Caesar's  household  tell  us 
that  all  good  work  is  immortal,  that  tho  the 
man's  name  dies,  his  work  lives  after  him. 
These  saints  slept  at  night  in  dungeons,  and 
lo,  the  wall  of  the  dungeon  has  become  a 
sounding-board  from  which  they  speak  to  the 
world.  Their  gentle  beauty  and  their  saintli- 
ness  have  taken  wings  to  themselves  and 
leaped  across  the  centuries.  To-day  these 
saints  meet  and  greet  us.  The  little  coral  in- 
sect lives  and  dies,  but,  dying,  it  builds  a 
structure  that  rises  from  the  sea,  and,  rooted 
on  the  coral  reef,  the  islands  **■  lift  their  frond- 
ed  palms  in  air."  If  that  leaf  fmprint  on  the 
coal  could  speak  it  would  say,  **  I  still  live. 
This  is  my  mark. " 

"God  or  Mammon" 

By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Garvin. 

Then  Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him,  and  said 
unto  him.  One  thing  thou  IdcJcest:  go  thy 
way,  sell  what  thou  fiast,  and  give  to  the  j)oor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven.  ,  .  . 
And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went 
away  grieved  :  for  fie  had  great  possessions,  — 
Mark  x.  21-22. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a  man  Je- 
sus was  talking  to,  we  must  look  into  three 
gospels.    Matthew  calls  him  a  young  man 
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(Hatt.  ziz.  20).  Luke  describes  him  as  a  cer- 
tain ruler  (Luke  xviii.  18).  Mark,  in  com- 
mon with  Matthew  and  Luke,  mentions  his 
great  wealth.  The  three  accounts  combined 
place  him  before  us  as  a  rich  young  ruler. 

L  What  He  Had.  1.  Wealth.  But  money 
failed  to  satisfy  all  of  his  wants.  A  soul 
hungering  after  righteousness  can  not  be  fed 
on  art  treasures  or  bank  deposits.  2.  Posi- 
tion. He  was  a  ruler.  Doubtless  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin.  High  position  is  not  gener- 
ally conducive  to  lowliness  of  mind  or  spirit. 
3.  Moral  character.  **A11  these  have  I  ob- 
served from  my  youth."  His  morality  was 
of  conduct  only.  It  was  prompted  by  his  re- 
spect for  law  and  not  by  warmth  of  soul. 

II.  What  He  Did  Not  Have,  1.  The  right 
idea  of  salvation.  He  was  schooled  in  the 
religion  of  tlie  Pharisee,  who  depended  on  ex- 
ternal obedience  to  the  law  for  salvation. 
*Qy  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith."  2. 
Peace  of  conscience.  He  kneeled  before  Je- 
8ua  and  inquired  the  way  to  eternal  life. 
When  the  conscience  is  awakened  the  time  for 
decision  is  at  liand.    Delay  is  dangerous. 

III.  What  He  Might  Hate  Had,  Treasure 
in  heaven.  Jesus  offered  him  eternal  life 
on  condition  that  he  would  sacrifice  that 
which  kept  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  The 
great  hindrance  to  his  salvation  was  not  the 
possession  of  wealth  simply,  but  because  he 
was  mastered  by  it.  He  wanted  to  serve  two 
masters.  Jesus  asked  him  to  give  up  one. 
^  He  was  sad  at  that  saying  and  went  away 
grieved."  **  Te  can  not  serve  God  and  mam- 
mon. "  A  money-worshiper  is  a  pitiable  spec- 
tacle. ''Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and  all  these  shall  be  added 
unto  you."  

The  Light-Bearer 
Bt  the  Rev.  L.  N.  Moktoomeby. 

Te  are  the  light  cf  tite  world. — Matt.  v.  14. 

Chbistianitt  is  Christ  dwelling  within  us, 
the  light  of  life  and  hope  of  glory. 

I.  Certain  requisites  must  be  supplied  be- 
fore there  can  be  light:  (a)  A  lamp,  {h)  Oil. 
(c)  A  wick,  ((f)  A  spark  of  fire.  The  lamp 
may  represent  the  heart  As  the  vessel  was 
prepared  for  the  oil,  so  the  heart  of  man  must 
be  cleansed  and  made  ready  to  receive  divine 
truth.  The  oil  may  represent  the  Word  of 
God.  The  wick  may  represent  faith  in  God 
and  His  troth.  Faith  appropriates  the  truth. 
The  spark  of  fire  la  the  Holy  Sphrit.    When 


a  prepared  heart  receives  the  Word  of  God  in 
faith,  the  Holy  Spirit  fires  the  whole  life,  and 
the  Christian  shines  with  an  inward  light. 

II.  Christians  are  only  dispensers  of  bor- 
rowed light.  In  tlie  spiritual  realm  Christ  is 
the  only  source  of  light.  He  said :  **  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world."  The  Christian  is  light 
in  a  secondary  sense;  we  are  to  receive  the 
light  of  Christ  and  then  transmit  it 

lU.  The  light  in  a  room  will  not  shine  out 
when  the  doors  are  closed  and  the  windows 
darkened.  If  all  church-members  were  walk- 
ing in  the  light  and  perfectly  transmitting  it, 
the  darkness  would  soon  be  driven  away  from 
this  earth.  We  are  to  let  our  light  shine  for 
others.  The  law  of  the  Christian  life  is  help- 
fulness. Christ  said:  ''As  the  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you."  "Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,"  etc.  (Matt.  v.  14). 


Mistakes  of  Simon,  the  Pharisee 

Fbom  a  Sermon  bt  D.  J.  Bcjbkell,  D.D., 

LL.D. 

And  one  of  the  P/iarisees  denred  him  that  he 
would  eat  with  him.  And  he  went  into  the 
Pharieee's  house,  and  sat  down  to  meat. 
And,  behold,  a  woman  in  the  city,  which  was 
a  sinner,  when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at 
meat  in  the  P7uirisee*s  house,  brought  an 
alabaster  box  of  ointment;  and  stood  at  his 
feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash 
his  feet  with  tears,  and  did  vnpe  them  with 
the  hairs  of  her  fiend,  and  kissed  his  feet,  and 
anointed  0iem  with  the  ointment, — Luke  vii. 
86-88. 

Bt  the  text  and  context  a  strong  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  inner  life  and  character  of 
Simon. 

I.  Simon  was  Totally  Mistaken  as  to  Christ, 
—In  his  heart  Simon  was  saying,  "This  is  a 
strange  perversion  of  j  usticc. "  He  was  right, 
so  far  forth  as  that  wisdom  is  the  basis  of  jus- 
tice. But  it  was  because  Christ  discriminated 
so  wisely  that  he  pardoned  so  utterly,  in  this 
case.  Wc  personify  Justice  as  a  woman, 
wealing  a  hoodwink  over  her  eyes,  with 
scales  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other. 
Both  the  scales  and  the  sword  are  in  the  hands 
of  Jesus.  He  weighs  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  men,  but  on  occasion  arrests  the  uplifted 
sword.  He  can  do  this  consistently  with 
justice,  because  justice  is  satisfied  by  his 
vicarious  expiation  of  the  sinner's  sin. 

II.  Simon  was  Oreatly  Mistaken  as  to  This 
Woman.— He  was  right  in  thinking  her  to 
be  a  great  sinner.  This  was  matter  of  com- 
mon fame.    Was  she  not  "a  ntotsasl  q1  >3b8^ 
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town  "  ?  Nevertheless,  the  difference  between 
her  and  her  respectable  censor  was  not  vital. 
Sin  is  a  question,  not  of  quality  nor  of  quan- 
tity, but  of  simple  fact.  It  is  true  there  are 
great  and  little  sins.  A  pirate  swinging  from 
the  yard-arm  is  a  greater  malefactor  than  a 
pickpocket  in  the  Tombs ;  but  both  are  alike 
in  their  alienation  from  God.  The  essence  of 
sin  is  leae-mqjesQ,  whether  the  sinner  be  cap- 
tain in  command  of  the  rebel  troop  or  a  mere 
private  in  the  ranks.  Nor  is  there  any  ma- 
terial difference,  in  the  last  reduction,  be- 
tween vulgar  and  respectable  sinners,  or  be- 
tween those  who  are  in  Sing  Sing  and  those 
who  are  out  of  it. 

ni.  Simon  was  Mistaken  in  Bis  Judgment 
as  to  Himself. — ^He  believed  himself  to  be  a 
righteous  man.  He  was  scrupulous  of  forms, 
fasted,  tithed  mint,  etc.  But  to  Jesus  noth- 
ing is  more  offensive  than  self-righteousness. 
The  man  who  beats  upon  his  breast  crying, 
**  €k>d  be  merciful  I "  goes  down  to  his  house 
justifled  rather  than  he  who  parades  his  own 
worthiness.  There  are  two  kinds  of  right- 
eousness. Says  Paul,  speaking  of  men  like 
Simon:  ''They  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge.  For  they,  being 
ignorant  of  €k)d's  righteousness,  and  going 
about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness, 
have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God.** 

IV.  By  combining  the  foregoing  mistakes 
of  Simon,  we  find  that  his  great,  eompre?iensive 
mistake  was  as  to  the  divine  plan  of  salvation. 
It  is  indeed  a  salvation  based  on  merit,  but  on 
imputed  merit.  Its  sole  condition  faith.  And 
all  the  rest  is  love.  ''Her  sins,  which  are 
many,  are  forgiven  her;  for  she  hath  loved 
much."  

The  Gambler 

By  the  Rev.  Habold  Thomas. 

He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass. — 
Jer.  XX.  19. 

Thb  words  of  the  prophet  concerning  Jehoi- 
akim  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness to  the  miserable  life  and  the  ignoble 
end  of  the  gambler.  There  are  many  respects 
in  which  the  gambler  resembles  the  ass. 

I.  He  loses  control  of  his  thoughts  and 
movements  and  is  led  to  and  fro  by  the  pas- 
sions and  appetites  that  rage  within  him — the 
craving  for  excitement,  the  desire  for  the 
nuuitery,  or  the  love  of  money.  He  becomes 
»  alave,  «  beaat  of  l^uAlen, 


II.  The  ass  is  among  the  laziest  of  beasts. 
The  gambler  loses  interest  in  his  work ;  the 
drudgery  of  a  trade  or  a  profession  becomes 
unbearable.  He  lives  on  the  good-nature, 
ignorance,  or  fool-heartedness  of  others.  His 
unfaithfulness  is  known  to  all  employers. 

III.  The  gambler,  through  his  ignorance  of 
€k)d,  falls  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation. 
He  ignores  his  responsibility  to  €k)d  for  the 
use  of  his  money  and  scorns  God's  laws  of 
nature  and  of  trade.  His  gods  are  chance, 
trickery,  intimidation,  or  violence.  He  is 
notorious  for  his  superstition. 

IV.  Lacking  in  human  feelings.  He  loses 
the  power  to  pity  or  relent,  and  the  capacity 
to  love.  Amusement  a  need  of  man's  higher 
nature;  in  the  heart  of  the  gambler  this  hu- 
man want  is  supplanted  by  a  beastly  greed. 
Ho  is  the  enemy  of  every  true  sport.  Apt  to 
be  a  brute  in  his  home.  The  ancient  Germans 
would  stake  their  wives  and  children  in  their 
games. 

y.  The  gambler  rivals  the  ass  in  stupidity. 
Amateur  speculator  or  professional  gamester, 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  he  never  finds  hap- 
piness. 

VI.  Dies  death  of  the  ass.  Who  is  sorry 
when  he  is  gone?  His  death  a  relief  to  fam- 
ily. Gambling  leads  to  robbery,  embezzle- 
ment, forgery,  murder,  and  suicide. 

The  essential  principle  of  gambling  is  self- 
ishness and  hate,  of  Christianity  unselfishness 
and  love.  The  strongest  desire  to  gamble 
vanishes  with  the  coming  of  the  Christian 
motive  to  serve,  to  do  some  part  of  the 
world's  work.  

The  Revelation  of  Criticism 
By  Phu^ip  Wendell  Crannell,  D.D. 

John  the  Baptist  is  come,  eating  no  bread  nor 
drinking  wine ;  and  ye  say.  He  hath  a  de- 
mon. The  Son  of  Man  is  come,  eating  and 
drinking ;  and  ye  say.  Behold  a  glutUmous 
man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  ofpublieans 
and  sinners.— huke  vii.  88,  84. 

Say  we  not  well.  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  and 
host  a  devil  /--John  viii.  48. 

Not  strange  that  the  querulous  generation 
characterized  the  ascetic  John  as  a  demoniac, 
and  the  genial  Jesus  as  a  worldling ;  but  al- 
most in  the  same  breath  they  brought  both 
contrasted  charges  against  Jesus  Himself.  A 
common  phenomenon,  however,  of  ill-natured 
or  ignorant  criticism,  which  reveals 

I.  The  Character  of  the  Criticized.— Both 
forms  of  criticism  had  grounds,  and  were  a 
witness  toUis  completeness  and  symmetiy; 
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intense,  tender;  severe,  loving;  patriotic,  de- 
nunciatory ;  social,  solitary ;  feasting,  fasting ; 
Elijah,  Jeremiah ;  lion,  lamb ;  conqueror,  suf- 
ferer. Hence  artists  fail  to  paint  Him,  the 
men  of  His  time  to  understand  Him,  critics  to 
know  Him.  Lesser  men  are  likewise  misun- 
derstood. 

n.  The  CharacUr  of  the  Criticism,—!,  Ex- 
tremely fallible  because  superficial,  narrow, 
blind.  2.  Illustrated  by  the  criticism  made ; 
it  was  gluttonous  and  lax ;  but  it  was  in  fact 
the  breadth,  condescension,  seeking  love,  of 
the  King  and  Savior.  They  allied  it  with 
evil ;  power  greater  than  theirs  or  opposing 
them,  or  inexplicable,  men  attribute  to  evil. 
They  called  Him  a  Samaritan  and  a  demoniac ; 
the  man  who  sees  faults  or  evil  ahead  is  to 
such  critics  a  traitor  or  a  lunatic.  But  they 
were  blind,  and  Jesus  saw. 

III.  The  Character  of  the  Critic—Acid  re- 
veals metal;  metal  also  reveals  acid.  Here 
are  revealed :  1.  Ignorance,  of  principles,  mo- 
tives, facts.  2.  Smallncss.  Some  were  not 
ill-natured,  but  were  not  large  enough  to 
grasp  His  character.  8.  Moral  evil.  The 
blindness  of  hate,  calling  charity  yrorldliness, 
and  earnestness  insanity,  and  in  whose  eyes 
its  object  can  do  nothing  good. 

IV.  Tlie  Cost  of  the  Criticism,—!.  Cost 
Jesus  His  life,  and  others' since.  2.  Cost  them 
the  distortion  and  embitterment  of  their  own 
souls.  8.  Made  them  miss  the  gain  of  the 
qualities  criticized.  4.  Lose  Christ.  Christ 
was  with  them  in  power  and  love ;  they  saw 
a  demoniac,  a  glutton,  and  a  worldling,  and 
never  saw  Him.  Bringing  our  chisels  and 
acids  up  against  the  church,  the  Bible,  even 
Himself,  we  have  a  heap  of  chips  and  a  puil 
of  gas,  and  Christ,  our  souls'  need,  passes 
forever  from  the  eyes  that  would  not  see.  It 
is  the  tragedy  of  criticism. 


The  Spirit  of  Christian  Brotherhood 
All  ye  are  brethren,  —Matt,  xxiii.  8. 

I.  Pure  in  its  sources. 

II.  Willhig  in  its  activity. 
HI.  Wise  in  its  expression. 
IV.  Universal  in  its  extent. 

The  Chnrch  Invisible 

The  kingdom  of  Qod  eometh  not  with  observa- 
tion; neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here!  or  lo 
there/  far,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is 
vfithin  you.— Luke  xvii.  20,  21. 

If  Um  church  is  to  be  patterned  after  the 


kingdom  of  God  it  must  seek  its  being  and 
salvation : 

I.  In  inward  dignity,  not  in  outward  splen- 
dor. 

II.  In  spiritual  power,  not  in  show  of  num- 
bers. 

HI.  In  inward  growth,  not  in  mere  out- 
ward extension. 

IV.  In  inward  peace,  not  in  freedom  from 
external  conflict. 


Three  Christian  Exercises 

B(joieing  in  Jwpe ;   patient  in    tribulation; 
continuing  instant  in  prayer, — Rom.  xii.  12. 

I.  An  exercise  in  optimism — **  rejoicing  in 
hope." 

n.  An  exercise  in  spiritual  discipline — 
"patient  in  tribulation." 

HI.  An  exercise  in  dependence — **  continu- 
ing instant  in  prayer." 


The  Dimensions  of  God's  Love 
By  the  Rev.  William  Owen 

Ood  so  loved  the  world,  etc. — John  iii.  16. 

I.  The  depth  of  the  love.  **  God  so  loved 
the  icorld," 

II.  The  height  of  the  love.  "Gave  his 
only -begotten  Son."  He  emptied  heaven  for 
mankind. 

HI.  The  breadth  of  the  love.  **  Whosoever 
believeth." 

iV.  The  length  of  the  love.  "Everlasting 
life."  

The  Most  Wonderful  Thing  in  the  World— 
A  Talk  to  ChUdien 

I.  There  are  many  wonderful  things  in  the 
world.  Where  does  all  the  snow  come  from? 
How  does  the  sun  get  around  every  night 
from  one  side  of  the  world  to  the  other? 

II.  But  the  fnost  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world  is  a  baby — a  real  baby.  Why  is  a  real 
baby  more  wonderful  than  a  doll  baby  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  alive.  Why  more  wonderful  than 
a  puppy-dog  ?  The  baby 's  brains  are  so  much 
larger,  and  capable  of  learning  so  much  in  the 
future.  The  baby  has  a  soul,  and  a  conscience 
which  is  the  voice  of  the  soul. 

lU.  The  most  wonderful  Baby  ever  on 
earth.  Bom  in  a  manger.  Angels  came  to 
celebrate.  Star  brought  wise  men  from  a  dis- 
tance. Most  wonderful  Baby  because  He 
came  to  tell  us  more  about  Gkxl  than  any  one 
else  ever  told  us  before  or  since. 
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PSAYBR-MBBTING  SERVICE 

Bt  Watlahd  Hott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 

[Prater-Mebtinq  Topics  fob  1905.— We  have  ready,  printed  on  folding  cards,  four  pages* 
pocket  size,  the  prayer-meeting  topics  for  1905,  as  tlieywill  appear,  month  by  month,  in  this  de- 
partment of  The  Homiletic  Kbview,  conducted  by  Way  land  Hoyt,  D.D.  On  the  front  page 
of  each  card  is  a  blanli  space  for  name  of  church  and  pastor.  These  cards  will  be  found 
useful  for  circulation  among  the  members  of  the  churches,  also  for  distribution  by  those  who 
are  members  among  those  who  are  not.    Price  of  cards,  50  cents  per  hundred;  post-paid.] 


Defense,  Entrance,  Liberty 

FxBRUAar  5-11. 

lam  the  door  .'bytneif  any  man  enter  in,  he 
ehail  be  saved,  and  wM  go  in  and  out,  and 
find  pasture.--^ ohxx  x.  9. 

Think  how  many  giiises  our  Lord  wears, 
in  what  multitudinous  similitudes  He  wraps 
Himself,  that  we  may  the  better  know  Him. 
He  is  the  bread  of  life ;  the  light  of  the  world ; 
the  good  shepherd ;  the  bridegroom ;  the  true 
vine,  etc. ;  in  our  Scripture  our  Lord  likens 
Himself  to  as  lowly  a  thing  as  a  sheepfold 
door. 

L  Christ  is  the  door  for  entra/ictf.  ^Byme, 
if  any  man  enter  in."  Where  else  there  are 
but  cracks  and  crannies  at  the  best,  Christ  is 
the  welcoming  and  open  door  for  entrance. 
1.  lutoMhetrue  knowledge  of  Ood,  Man  craves 
to  know  Qod,  yet  how  slight  and  unreal  is 
man's  knowledge  of  God,  till  Christ  opens  for 
him  the  door  of  entrance  into  sucli  knowl- 
edge. We  find  revelation  enough  of  law. 
What  we  want  to  know  is,  is  there  anywhere 
a  satisfying  revelation  of  love?  Is  there  an 
infinite  hea/rt  brooding  me?  Christ  is  the  in- 
finite Love's  best  proof  and  instance.  Be- 
holding Him  I  see  the  Father,  and  He  is  love. 
3.  Christ  is  the  door  for  entrance  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  better  destiny  for  man. 
How  may  we  be  sure  of  such  destiny  amid 
the  deaths  and  sorrows  of  the  present  one? 
Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  has,  both 
by  statement  and  by  His  glorious  resurrection, 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

II.  Christ  is  the  door  for  safety.  ^By  me, 
if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved."  The 
door,  shutting  the  sheep  into  the  fold,  is  safety 
for  the  sheep. 

m.  Christ  is  the  door  for  libeHy.  **  Shall 
go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture."  Christ  intro- 
duces us  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
St  James  speaks  of  the  ''law  of  liberty." 
That  does  not  mean  the  liberty  of  lawlessness. 
It  means  the  liberty  which  comes  from  hearty 
and  spontaneous  submission  to  law  that  is 
Joved. 


Onr  Lord's  Resistance  of  Evil 

FSBRUART  H^IA, 

When  Jesus  titerefore  perceived  that  they  teotdd 
come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  a 
king,  lie  departed  again  into  a  mountain 
himself  alone. — John  vi.  15. 

Our  Lord's  life,  like  our  own,  was  a 
tempted  life  from  end  to  end. 

In  the  incident  of  our  Scripture  there  is  a 
re-emergence  of  temptation.  Here  was  real 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  people  lately  so 
wonderfully  fed;  "by  force."  It  was  unanl. 
mous  purpose ;  great  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion ;  no  one  dissenting. 

Here  was  temptation  to  ambition ;  that  from 
the  carpenter  He  should  swiftly  become  the 
king ;  to  patriotism,  what  might  He  not,  as 
Jewish  king,  accomplish?  to  painlessness  and 
the  avoidance  of  suffering;  to  thus  reach 
kinghood  and  slip  by  the  cross.  But  to  have 
thus  reached  kinghood,  in  any  other  than  the 
predicted,  suffering,  Messianic  way,  would 
have  been  falseness  to  His  whole  Messianic 
mission.  For  our  Lord's  Messianic  kinghood 
was  to  be  kinghood  won,  neither  by  the  ga- 
ping wonder  the  miracle  caused,  nor  by  any 
other  way  than  that  of  character  and  atoning 
self-sacrifice. 

I.  Our  Lord  resisted  this  temptation  to  an 
evil  kinghood  at  its  first  suggestion.  **When 
Jesus  therefore  perceived."  The  instant  the 
temptation  announced  itself  as  temptation,  at 
the  beginning  of  its  onset,  our  Lord  girded 
Himself  for  fight  against  it. 

II.  Our  Lord  at  once  took  active  measures 
against  the  temptation  (see  Matt.  xiv.  22). 

in.  Our  Lord  immediately  withdrew  Him- 
self from  the  environment  of  temptation. .  "  He 
departed  again  into  a  mountain  by  Himself 
alone." 

IV.  Our  Lord  resisted  this  temptation  by 
summoning  to  Bis  aid  the  force  against  it.  St 
Mark  (Mark  vi.  46)  tells  us  that  on  the  moun- 
tain Ue  prayed. 

y .  Our  Lord  resisted  this  temptation  by  the 
habit  of  devotiofi.    "  He  departed  again  into  a 
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mouDtain  by  HimBelf  alone.*'    It  was  His 
wont  to  bold  communion  witb  tbe  Fatber. 

Applications:  1.  Oar  Lord  sbares  witb  us 
in  baving  been  tempted.  2.  To  be  tempted 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  sinful.  8.  Resisted 
temptation  is  strengthening  in  rigbteousness. 


The  Valuable  Life 


FlBRUABY  19-25. 


And  lie  went  out  about  the  third  Juntr,  and  eato 
oihere  Handing  idle  in  the  marketplace. — 
Matt.  XX.  8. 

Evidently  these  were  not  living  just  then 
very  valuable  lives. 

€k)d,  the  great  householder,  has  some  vine- 
yard to  the  tilling  of  which  He  is  calling  a 
man,  to  specific  duty  in  which  He  has  ap- 
pointed him.  The  finding  of  this  specific 
duty,  and  the  thorough  and  noble  doing  of 
it,  will  make  a  man's  life  valuable. 

A  man's  inner  self  is  a  portion  of  Gknl's 
vineyard,  to  the  tilling  of  which  one  should 
strenuously  set  himself.  Every  man,  when 
be  thinks  at  all  about  himself,  finds  in  himself 
these  four  things — shame,  bondage,  fear,  and 
hope. 

I.  Shame.  Every  man  has  an  ideal.  In 
childhood,  perhaps  this  chiefly — to  be  good. 
As  life  goes  on  the  ideal  heightens  and  par- 
ticularizes. And  when  a  man  gets  vision  of 
€k>d's  ideal  for  him — even  being  conformed 
to  the  image  of  His  Son,  and  finds  how  far 
short  he  is  of  touching  it,  at  least  in  his  better 
moments,  a  great,  sad  shame  wraps  him. 

II.  Bondage.  **  He  that  committeth  sin  is 
the  slave  of  sin  ** ;  how  real  an  experience  is 
that — e.g.,  Judas  in  his  covetousness,  Cole- 
ridge and  his  opium,  the  drunkard  and  his 
drink.  Or,  if  the  sins  whose  slavery  has 
seized  us  are  not  so  outbreaking,  how  often 
are  we  conscious  of  bondage  to  temper,  to 
sloth,  to  envy,  etc. 

III.  Fear.  **  Conscience  doth  make  cow- 
ards of  us  all."  The  reaction  of  conscience 
against  the  self  breeds  a  fear  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  always  to  escape.  Conscience  is 
a  prophet.    It  points  to  and  speaks  for  God. 

IV.  Hope.  This  hope  points  to  Christ. 
What  has  Christ  done  for  us?  By  forgive- 
ness He  removes  our  shame.  By  His  regen- 
erating Spirit  He  breaks  our  bondage.  By 
His  atonement  He  casts  out  our  fear.  Let 
hope  then  lead  you  to  this  Christ. 

Being  in  the  thrall  of  shame,  bondage,  fear, 


one  can  not  rightly  cultivate  the  vineyard  of 
this  inner  self.  We  need  freedom  from  these. 
Christ  gives  it.  If  we  have  waited  even  to 
the  eleventh  hour,  we  need  wait  no  longer. 
Hope  leads  us  to  Him ;  and  in  submission  to 
Him  we  may  begin,  in  the  realm  of  the  inner 
self,  the  living  of  the  valuable  life — the  sort 
of  life  God  intended  for  us. 


Others'  Burdens  and  Our  Own 

February  26;  March  4. 

Bear  ye  one  another*s  burdens,  and  eo  fuM  the 
law  of  Christ.  .  .  .  For  every  man  shall  bear 
his  own  burden. — Gkil.  vi.  2-5. 

""  And  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ  "—the  law 
of  Christ,  as  illustrated  by  Himself,  is  a  law  of 
burden-bearing  for  others.  The  fulfilling  of 
the  law  of  Christ  is  making  Christ's  metiiod 
of  burden-bearing  for  others  the  method  of 
one's  own  life. 

I.  ** Burdens"  in  our  first  Scripture  means 
those  things  which  bear  down  heavily,  weight 
one,  hinder  one,  under  which  one  goes  stag- 
gering and  struggling.  There  are  many  such 
weightful,  down-bearing  burdens  for  human 
shoulders.  Each  heart  knoweth  its  own  bit- 
terness. 1.  There  is  the  burden  of  a  kind  of 
baffling  unsuccess. 

^  I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  life — 
The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who 
died  overwhelmed  in  the  strife." 

There  may  be  a  most  brave,  heroic  spirit, 
even  an  inwardly  vanquishing  one,  under- 
neath it  all.  But  it  is  hard  to  carry — this 
burden  of  an  outward  unsuccess.  2.  The 
daily  duty — sometimes  terribly  wearisome 
and  monotonous.  8.  Bereavement.  4.  The 
burden  of  sin.  A  dog  is  conscious;  a  man  is 
self-conscious.  He  brings  himself  before 
himself  as  an  object  of  thought;  he  judges 
himself.  And  in  the  light  of  such  self -judg- 
ment a  man  knows  he  U  not  what  be  ought  to 
be— the  burden  of  sin,  however  he  may  try  to 
excuse  himself,  presses  him  down.  From 
such  burdens  of  others,  if  we  would  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ,  we  may  not  hold  ourselves 
aloof. 

II.  How  may  we  bear  others'  burdens  and 
thus  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ?  1.  By  sym- 
pathy and  various  service.  2.  By  apprecia- 
tion. How  full  are  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul 
of  appreciation  of  what  others  have  with  dif- 
ficulty wrought.     The  last  chapters  of  his 
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epistles  are  a  mine  of  suggestion  here.  8.  By 
taking  sedulously  upon  ourselves  our  share 
of  the  burdens  of  associated  life,  in  the  fam- 
ily, church,  community.  4.  By  personal  re- 
ligious concern  for  others— seeking  to  point 
them  to  Jesus  whose  forgiveness  can  lift  sin's 
burdens. 

III.  Think  of  a  church  in  which,  even 
measurably,  such  fulfilling  of  this  law  of 
Christ  is  manifest.  1.  It  would  be  the  best 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  religion  (John 
xiii.  84,  85;  xvii.  23).  2.  It  would  be  a 
church  that  would  attract — an  advertisement, 
good  and  compelling.  8.  It  would  be  a 
church  tliat  would  grow. 

IV.  There  is  a  beautiful  reward  to  the  self 
in  such  bearing  of  others'  burdens!  Truly 
Mrs.  Browning  sings: 


**  Thy  love  shall  chant  its  own  beatitudes 
After  its  own  life  working.    A  child's  kiss 
Set  on  thy  singing  lips  shall  make  thee 

glad; 
A  poor  man  served  by  thee  shall  make  thee 

rich; 
A  sick  man  helped  by  thee  shall  make  thee 

strong ; 
Thou  shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  renderest." 

V.  But  our  second  Scripture  tells  us 
"Every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden." 
The  word  here  translated  burden  is  different. 
Literally  it  means  cargo.  Every  man  is  like 
a  freighted  ship.  There  is  a  cargo  he  must 
carry.  1.  Himself — no  man  can  be.  and  not 
be  charged  with  himself.  2.  His  duties — 
spriDgiDg  out  of  his  relations  binding  him  to 
others  and  to  his  Qod. 
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For  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  Bibthdats. 

Tbe  Poverty  of  Great  Men  In  Touth  an  Important 
Ftactorln  tbelr  Development.  ''  And  Saul's  servants 
spake  tbose  words  In  the  ears  of  David.  And 
David  said,  Seemeth  it  a  light  thinff  to  be  a  ]dn8;'s 
son-in-law,  seeing  that  I  am  a  poor  man,  and 
lightly  esteemed."— 1  Sam.  xvllL  23. 

National  Emancipators.  *'  Come  now,  therefore,  and  I 
will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest 
bring  forth  my  people,  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt."— Exod.  ill.  10. 

God's  Select  Men.  *He  hath  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seats,  and  exulied  Uitou  of  luw  degree.'' 
—Luke  L  58. 

Tbe  True  Maker  of  Rulers.  **  This  matter  Is  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  watchers,  and  the  demand  by  the  wortl 
of  tbe  holy  ones :  to  the  intent  that  the  living  maj 
know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  o)! 
man,  and  glveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and 
setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men."— Dan.  iv.  ]/. 

The  Value  of  a  Simple  Life  Among  Those  in  Authority. 
**Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child, 
and  thy  princes  eat  in  the  morning.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  the  son  of  nobles, 
and  thy  princes  eat  in  due  season,  for  strength  and 
not  for  drunkenness."— Ecd.  x.  16, 17. 

An  Essential  of  Successful  Magistracy.  ''Counsel  is 
mine,  and  sound  wisdom :  I  am  understanding :  I 
have  strength.  By  me  kings  reign,  and  princes 
decree  Justice.  By  me  princes  rule,  and  nobles, 
even  all  the  Judges  of  the  earth."— Prov.  vUL  14-16. 

Divine  Withdrawals  of  Misapplied  Blessings.  *'  For  she 
did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and 
oil,  and  multiplied  her  silver  and  gold,  which  they 
prepared  for  Baal ;  therefore  will  I  return,  and  take 
away  my  com  in  tbe  time  thereof,  and  my  wine  in 
the  season  thereof,  and  will  recover  my  wool  and 
my  flax,  giwn  to  eover  bar  nakadnaif."— Hosea 
iL8,8. 


Life's  Oases.  "  They  came  to  Ellm,  where  were  twelve 
wells  of  water  and  three  score  and  ten  palm  trees> 
and  they  encamped  there  by  tbe  waters."- Exod. 
XV.  27.— L.  H.  Dorchester,  D.D.,  St.  Louis. 

They  Say.  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbor."— Exod.  xx.  16.  The  Rev.  8.  Ftaser 
Langford,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pride  of  Birth.  "  Whose  Son  art  thou  ?  "—1  Sam.  xviL 
58.    David  James  Burrell,  D.D.,  LLJ).,  New  Tork. 

Wanted :  A  Man.  *""  Go  now  ye  that  are  men  and  serve 
the  Lord."- Exod.  xL  10.  Everett  Gill,  D.D.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The  Closed  Shop.  '"  And  he  causeth  all,  the  small  and 
tbe  great,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  free 
and  the  bond,  that  there  be  given  them  a  mark  on 
their  right  hand,  or  upon  their  forehead ;  and  that 
no  man  should  be  able  to  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that 
hath  the  mark,  even  tbe  name  of  the  beast  or  the 
number  of  his  name."— Rev.  xill.  16, 17.  The  Rev. 
William  S.  Jerome,  Northville,  Mich. 

Fidelity  to  the  Higher  Self.  "  By  faith  Mobes,  when  he 
was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  afflic- 
tion with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  tbe 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season."— Ueb.  xL  24,  £5. 
George  B.  Vosburgh,  D.D.,  Denver. 

Voice  of  the  City.  "  And  the  cry  of  the  city  went  up  to 
heaven."— 1  Sam.  v.  12.  David  James  Burrell, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  Tork. 

A  Breach  of  Promise  Suit.  ''  I  have  somewhat  against 
thee  because  thou  hast  left  thy  flnrt.  love."— Rev.  11. 
4.    The  Rev.  H.  N.  Qulsenberry,  Indianapolis. 

The  Message  of  the  River.  ''  And  everything  shall  live 
whither  the  river  cometh."— Ezek.  xlvil.  9.  George 
B.  Vosburgh,  D.D.,  Denver. 

Tbe  Lazy  Man.  "  If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should 
be  eat."— 2  Theas.  ill.  10.  The  Rav.  Charles  Herald, 
Prooklyn. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  PULPIT  USE 

[A  CoKRECTiON. — In  this  department,  in  December,  under  the  title  "Self -absorption,**  we 
published  an  illustrative  incident,  sent  us  by  a  contributor,  in  which  Mr.  Hall  Caiue,  the  nov- 
elist, figured  in  a  rather  ridiculous  light.  The  incident  was  first  related  by  a  well-known 
Journalist,  in  IIarper*s  Weekly,  July  30, 1904,  and  has  been  pretty  freely  used  m  the  American 
press.  The  original  foundation  for  it,  we  Und,  was  in  the  club  gossip  of  London,  and  as  one 
of  the  persons  involved  in  the  incident  denies  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  we  regret 
having  helped  to  give  it  a  currency  it  does  not  seem  to  deservc—Editar.] 


The  Inner  Life. — In  my  father's  forest  in 
Michigan  I  saw  in  my  childhood  that  the 
young  oak-trees— second  growth,  white  oak 
— did  not  shed  their  leaves  even  after  all  other 
trees  were  bare.  The  frost  had  killed  the 
leaves  and  turned  them  a  dirty  yellow,  but 
they  refused  to  fall.  Wind,  snow,  sleet — 
nothing  removed  them.  But  when  spring- 
time came,  with  its  warm  sunshine,  and  new 
life  began  to  awaken  within  the  trees,  it 
seemed  as  tho  the  leaves  were  pushed  off  as 
the  schoolboy  pushes  off  his  winter  mittens, 
and  a  new  foliage  was  soon  donned. 

So  it  is  with  our  old  sins,  memories,  tradi- 
tions, regrets.  They  trouble  us  only  while 
we  are  cold  and  inert,  when  the  process  of 
growth  is  in  suspense.  New  life,  new  im- 
pulses, a  spiritual  quickening — these  enable 
us  to  slough  them  off  into  the  past,  where 
they  belong.— Contributed  by  the  Eev.  Emit 
Meyer,  San  Joee^  CcUifamia. 

Faith. — There  is  a  well-worn  story  of  a 
woman  who  said,  when  her  prayer  was  not 
answered,  that  she  had  indeed  prayed  in  great 
faith,  but  had  never  expected  to  get  what  she 
prayed  for.  This  kind  of  praying  is  satirized 
in  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  ''Children  of  the 
River,"  in  a  conversation  between  two  of  her 
characters: 

"Is  you  ever  beared  a  preacher  preach 
'bout  e'ptmn'  f  ** 

-No,  Isrul.** 

''But  I  tell  you  what  you  is  hearn  'em 
preach  about,  toatchin'  Un'  prayin*." 

*•  Dat's  so,  Isrul ;  but  yit'n  still,  you  know 
de  Scripture  say,  *  Hope  referred  meketh  de 
heart  sick. '    You  ricollec'  dat,  don't  you  ?  " 

**  Yas,  but  dat's  a  side-track.  Dat  ain ' t  got 
nothin'  to  do  wid  answer  to  prayer.  Dat's 
J es'  to  give  comfort  to  wearv  souls,  when  de 
waitin'-time  is  long,  dat's  all.  Dey  may  git 
sick  at  heart — ]es'  waitin'.** 

**You  right,  Isrul.** 

"Well,  an*  arter  watchin'  an'  pray  in',  dey's 
one  mo'  thing  needful.    An'  dat's/ai7A.** 

**  £f  we  wcUehes  for  Marse  Ilaror  to  come, 
an'  prayi  for  'im  to  come,  an'  don't  trti4\  you 
reckon  Goxd  gwine  to  bother  wid  us?  " 

ISfWUa  Oangm.— A  jouug  electrical  en- 


gineer, Clarence  31.  Dally,  who  had  been  first 
assistant  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  recently  dic^d 
from  injuries  received  in  the  experiments  un- 
dertaken with  the  fluoroscope.  His  hands 
were  badly  burned  by  the  a;-rays,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  scalded  by  steam 
or  by  the  liquid  iron  of  the  furnace.  After 
two  years  the  doctor  detected  the  presence  of 
cancer  in  the  left  wrist.  Pieces  of  skin  were 
taken  from  Daily's  legs  and  grafted  upon  his 
hands,  but  the  operation  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  left  arm  was  amputated;  three 
months  later  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand 
required  the  surgeon's  knife;  soon  three  more 
fingers,  and  then  the  right  arm,  had  to  go. 
Procuring  artificial  arms,  he  had  hardly  ad- 
justed them  when  he  died.  Dr.  Carl  Beck, 
one  of  the  best-known  Rontgen  authorities  in 
this  country,  declares  tiiat  because  Mr.  Dally 
did  not  take  necessary  precautions  to  protect 
himself  against  the  strong  currents  from  the 
ar-rays,  he  became  a  victim.  He  refused  to 
wear  lead  or  aluminum  gloves,  which  would 
have  prevented  the  passage  of  the  rays.  Had 
he  worn  eyeglasses  with  thick  lenses  he  would 
be  alive  to-day.  Mr.  Edison  was  not  to 
blame,  for  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
protect  his  employees,  but  he  could  not  make 
Mr.  Dally  see  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
needlessly  exposing  himself.  Dr.  Beck  more 
than  once  warned  him,  only  to  have  his  ad- 
vice disregarded .  The  dangers  that  are  invis- 
ible are  the  deadliest  ones.  Because  the  pen- 
alty does  not  follow  immediately  upon  the 
commissicn  of  an  act  is  no  reason  for  disre- 
garding tie  warnings  of  experience.  The 
penalties  ot  immoral  deeds  are  usually  de- 
ferred penalties,  but  none  the  less  inetrapable. 

A  Christian  Life. — Just  >ut  of  a  certain 
Maine  town  used  to  stand  un  old  and  a  cather- 
beaten  guide-post  One  day  in  the  country 
store  a  group  of  loafers  were  waxing  hot  in 
their  denunciation  of  the  *"  sins  of  the  saints  " 
-^€k  theme  perennial  at  the  i»<-jit  ot  the  scorn- 
ful. A  man  well  advanced  in  years,  whose 
flnt  wi(Q  had  been  c^  model  of  Ohristian  fldel- 
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ity,  altho  fierce  storms  had  raged  around  the 
domestic  hearth  durmg  later  years,  overheard 
the  ribald  jests.  Usually  he  joined  heartily 
in  their  discussions  when  on  other  subjects. 
The  memory  of  that  faithful  life,  and  of  the 
many  noble  types  with  whom  she  as  a  Chris- 
tian woman  associated,  stirred  him  to  defend 
the  people  whom  the  loafers  now  maligned. 
Rough  and  ready  he  said  to  them :  **  I  want 
to  say  a  word  on  this  question.  In  front  of 
my  home  is  a  weather-beaten  guide-post,  so 
dim  that  no  one  can  read  it  unless  he  gets 
close  to  it  and  notices  that  the  board  is  slightly 
raised  where  the  painted  letters  once  used  to 
be.  But  it  says  the  right  thing  and  the  fin- 
ger points  in  the  right  direction.  Church- 
members  are  something  like  that  sometimes, 
but  get  close  enough  to  them  and  you'll  find 
that  most  of  them  say  the  right  thing,  and 
their  lives,  altho  often  very  dimly,  point  in 
the  right  direction.  That's  all  I  have  to 
Bayl**  The  discussion  ceased. — Contributed 
by  the  Bev,  WiUiam  Wood,  Bridgion,  Maine, 

Character. — ^The  root  of  character  is  in  the 

heart.    Not  our  deeds  nor  our  environment, 

but  our  desires,  our  emotions,  are  the  root  of 

our  nature.     Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  expresses 

this  thought  as  follows  In  his  new  volume  of 

poems: 

**  The  worlds  in  which  we  live  are  two : 
The  world  ^lam*  and  the  world  *  J  do.' " 

''The  worlds  in  which  we  live  at  heart  are 

one. 
The  world  *  I  am, '  the  fruit  of  *  I  have  done*  ; 
And  underneath  these  worlds  of  flower  and 

fruit, 
The  world  *  I  love  '—the  only  living  root." 

The  Spkit  of  Change.— In  Okakura-Kaku- 
zo's  "  Awakenmg  of  Japan  "  occurs  this  pas- 
sage about  the  symbolic  dragon : 

"Have  you  seen  the  dragon?  Approach 
him  cautiously,  for  no  mortal  can  survive  the 
sight  of  his  entire  body.  The  Eastern  dragon 
is  not  the  gruesome  monster  of  medieval  im- 
agination, but  the  genius  of  strength  and 
goodness.  He  is  the  spirit  of  change,  there- 
fore of  life  itaelf .  We  associate  him  with  the 
supreme  power  or  that  sovereign  cause  which 
pervades  everything,  taking  new  forms  ac- 
cording to  its  surroundings,  yet  never  seen  in 
a  final  shape.  The  dragon  is  the  great  mys- 
tery itself.  Hidden  in  the  caverns  of  inacces- 
sible mountains  or  coiled  in  the  unfathomed 
depth  of  the  sea,  he  awaits  the  time  when  he 
slowly  rouses  himself  into  activity.  He  un- 
folds himself  in  the  storm  clouds ;  he  washes 
his  mane  in  the  blackness  of  the  seething 
whirlpools.  His  claws  are  in  the  fork  of  the 
Jj£^btniDg;  bia  scales  begin  to  glisten  in  the 


bark  of  rain-swept  pine-trees,  His  voioe  is 
heard  in  the  hurricane  which,  scattering  the 
withered  leaves  of  the  forest,  quickens  a  new 
sprinff.  The  dragon  reveals  mmself  only  to 
vanish.  He  is  a  glorious  symbolic  image  of 
that  elasticity  of  organisms  which  shakes  off 
the  inert  mass  of  exhausted  matter.  Coiling 
again  and  again  on  his  strength,  he  sheds  his 
crusted  skin  amid  the  battle  of  elements,  and 
for  an  instant  stands  half  revealed  by  the  bril- 
liant shimmer  of  his  scales.  He  strikes  not 
till  his  throat  is  touched.  Then  wo  to  him 
who  dallies  with  the  terrible  one! " 

Every  ultra-conservative,  every  bigot  of  the 
ages,  has  had  his  try  at  graspijig  the  dragon's 
throat,  only  to  find  that  progress  is  the  irre- 
sistible dynamic  of  God. 

Influence. — A  London  physician  recently 
has  given,  in  a  medical  journal,  a  develop- 
ment of  a  theory  which  is  not  altogether  new 
— namely,  that  the  human  body  emits  vari- 
ously colored  rays.    He  classifles  them  thus: 

"The  rays  emanating  from  a  very  passion- 
ate man  have  a  deep  rra  hue ;  one  whose  key- 
note in  life  is  to  be  good  and  do  good  throws 
off  pink  rays.  The  ambitious  man  emits 
orange  rays;  the  deep  thinker,  deep  blue ;  the 
lover  of  art  and  reflned  surroundings,  yellow ; 
an  anxious,  depressed  person,  gray.  One 
who  leads  a  low,  debased  life  throws  off  mud- 
dy brown  rays;  a  devotional,  good -meaning 
Serson,  light  blue ;  a  progressive-minded  one, 
ght  green ;  and  a  physically  or  mentally  ill 
one,  dark  green." 

Whether  or  not  this  theory  should  prove  cor- 
rect, it  is  undeniable  that  we  send  out  moral 
and  spiritual  rays  that  affect  every  one  we 
meet. 

The  Thoughts  of  God.— The  astronomer  who 
said,  "O  God,  I  read  Thy  thoughts  after 
Thee,"  unwittingly  propounded  the  whole 
secret  of  that  which  we  call  human  invention 
and  discovery.     The  Lamp  s&ja: 

"There  is  probably  no  human  invention 
which  nature  has  not  already  worked  out  be- 
forehand for  the  convenience  of  some  of  her 
creatures.  Take,  for  instance,  the  hypoder^ 
mic  syringe,  which  was  invented  only  the 
other  day,  and  was  heralded  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets.  Its  exact  counterpart  is  found 
in  the  sting  of  the  scorpion,  almost  the  ear- 
liest creature  of  the  rocks.  The  electric  light 
is  a  great  boon,  but  it  is  not  a  new  thinir. 
The  deep-sea  lines  of  the  Challenger  brought 
up  fish  which,  swimming  in  ocean  darkness 
three  thousand  fathoms  l^low,  have  a  row  of 
lamps  fitted  along  each  side  to  light  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  food.  There  is  a  spider  which 
makes  a  balloon  and  knows  how  to  manage  it 
perfectly.  And  one  of  the  builders  of  great 
lighthouses  confesses  that  he  got  his  most  val- 
uable suggestion  from  the  bole  of  a  tree^" 
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It  was  this  clue  that  furnished  Paley  with  his 
material  for  his  great  argument  from  design. 
A  still  better  argument  is  drawn  modemly  to 
prove  by  these  curious  arrangements  in  nature 
the  freedom  and  immanence  of  God. 

Christ  Onr  AdTOcate.— One  of  the  more  fa- 
mous of  the  series  of  political  lithographs  of 
Honor6  Daumier,  the  French  artist,  represents 
a  convicted  prisoner,  bound,  gagged,  and  held 
between  two  men,  to  whom  a  mocking  judge 
is  represented  in  the  legend  as  saying :  "  You 
may  speak;  explain  yourself;  you  are  free'' 
C*  Vous  avez  la  parole ;  expliquez  vous ;  vous 
6tes  libre").  Despite  his  desperate  efforts  to 
speak  with  the  gag  stuffed  in  his  mouth,  lie 
is  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  executioner, 
who  stands  rolling  up  his  sleeves,  in  order  to 
strike  more  freely. 

Equally  helpless  in  ourselves  before  the 
great  Judge,  bound  and  gagged  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  unworthiness,  we  arc 
not  left,  as  tlie  prisoner  in  the  cartoon  was, 
without  some  one  to  plead  for  us.  **  We  have 
an  Advocate  with  the  Father." 

Unethical  Religion. — This  extract  from  the 
discourse  of  a  Japanese  philosopher,  quoted 
in  ** Japanese  Life,"  by  George  William 
Knox,  sounds  extremely  like  some  of  Christ's 
characterizations  of  the  Pharisees  of  His  day : 

**  An  old  woman  who  very  much  wished  to 
go  to  heaven  once  lived  among  the  farmers. 
Every  day  she  made  an  offering  to  her  Bud- 
dha and  called  the  rice  *  sacred,'  and  all  things 
used  in  its  preparation  she  esteemed  the  prop- 
erty of  Buddha  and  used  them  for  nothing 
else — 'sacred  pot,'  'sacred  ladle,'  'sacred 
cloth. '  So,  too,  all  the  family  used  the  same 
a<ljective  when  they  mentioned  anything  be- 
lonziDg  to  the  Buddha — '  sacred  flowers.*  'sa- 
cred censer,'  even  '  sacred  dish-cloth.'  The 
reason  for  it  all  was  the  old  woman's  desire 
to  go  to  paradise  aftec  death,  there  to  feast 
upon  a  hundred  kinds  of  fruit  and  never  to 
labor  more.  She  was  wholly  selfish.  Yet 
the  founder  of  her  sect  was  not  wholly  to 
blame,  as  he  had  hoped  to  wheedle  men  into 
just  living  now.  But  the  old  woman  never 
thought  of  that,  and  interpreted  the  Buddhist 
saying,  '  The  world  is  a  transient,  borrowed 
lodging,'  to  mean  that  she  might  please  her- 
self even  by  disobedience,  disloyalty,  and  in- 
justice. Was  she  not  a  fool?  'A  borrowed 
world  1  Yet  use  it  not  in  vain  I  This  bor- 
rowed world  only  is  thine.'  The  seed  of 
heaven  and  hell  is  all  sown  in  this  life,  and  so 
this  '  borrowed '  world  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  us  all.  But  this  woman  in  her  sel- 
fishness thinks  It  is  transient!  I  can  please 
myself  I  80  in  her  accounts  are  many  things 
that  do  not  ame.  She  will  not  pay  her  taxes 
until  compelled,  but  would  pay  her  temple 


dues  with  her  skin  I  She  can  not  fast  on  the 
anniversary  of  her  parents'  death,  'for her 
health's  sake,'  but  is  not  hurt  by  fasting  on 
the  *  sacred '  day  when  the  founder  of  her  re- 
ligion died.  Ajid  so  with  all  the  family — 
they  scold  each  other  with  loud,  shrill  voices, 
ana  almost  the  same  instant  turn  to  their 
Buddha  and  pray  with  the  gentlest  tones ! " 

Adversity.— I  have  often  observed  in  tlie 
Alps  the  diverse  forms  which  the  trees  finally 
take  under  the  voracious  teeth  of  the  herbiv- 
erous  animals.  Some  die.  The  drain  kills 
them.  Others,  where  the  cows  have  browsed 
on  the  hearts,  remain  dwarfed.  Years  pass 
and  they  do  not  grow  an  inch.  They  are 
there  crouched  down  on  the  ground  like  a 
hedgehog  in  defense.  But  others,  having 
kept  their  central  growth,  throw  it  up  in  the 
air  with  vigor.  The  very  bites  under  which 
fall  the  young  twigs  and  branches  which  gar- 
nish the  base  of  the  tree,  multiply  these,  and 
at  length  make  them  grow  to  a  vegetation  rich 
and  hardy.  After  a  number  of  years,  when 
the  tree  has  raised  its  living  crown  toward  the 
heavens,  it  finds  itself  furnished  with  a  sort 
of  spiny  muff,  which  is  absolutely  impenetra- 
ble. Impossible  to  approach  it,  it  defies  all 
attacks.  Seeing  these  diverse  destinies  of  the 
trees,  those  of  men  seem  to  me  to  be  similar. 
We  also  bear  differently  the  trials  and  difficul- 
ties of  life.  They  hinder  the  growth  of  some 
and  exterminate  others  completely.  But  there 
are  others  whom  the  attacks  fortify.  They 
grow  by  the  very  struggle.  The  blows  of 
adversity  forge  an  annor  for  them. — Rev, 
Charles  Wagner ^  in  "  Hie  Voice  of  Nature.^ 

Love  for  Enemies. — Christ's  example  and 
teachings  are  as  potent  in  the  heart  of  an 
Asiatic  as  in  the  heart  of  an  Occidental. 
Where  can  be  found  a  truer  ''imitation  of 
Christ**  than  that  related  in  the  following 
story  of  a  Japanese  ofiScer,  narrated  in  Tfts 
Miwionary  Bedew  of  the  World  t 

**  A  Russian  naval  ofiicer.  who  was  present 
at  the  execution  of  two  Japanese  spies  who 
were  caught  by  the  Russians  when  about  to 
wreck  a  railway  bridge,  tells  a  pathetic  story 
of  the  scene  at  the  trial.  The  accused  ac- 
knowledged tlieir  responsibility  and  accepted 
their  doom  without  fear  or  tremor  of  voice. 
One  of  the  two  was  Teisko  Jokki,  the  other 
Tchomi  Jokoka.  colonel  of  the  staff,  from  the 
military  academy  of  Tokio.  When  he  was 
asked  his  religion,  the  colonel  boldly  con- 
fessed Christ,  and  declared  tlmt  he  had  been 
converted  when  a  boy.  He  was  able  to  speak 
in  English,  and  was  translated  bv  a  British 
subject  employed  in  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank. 
Just  before  the  execution  Colonel  Jokoka  took 
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a  bundle  of  Chinese  notes  from  his  person, 
representing  about  a  tliousand  rubles,  and 
handed  over  this  money  to  the  commandant, 
to  be  applied  to  the  liussian  Bed  Gross  work 
among  the  Ruman  grounded!  This  brought 
remonstrance,  even  from  the  Russians  them- 
selves, who  suggested  that  the  money  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  work  or  the 
families  of  the  spies.  But  Jokoka  remained 
inflexible  in  his  purpose  that  the  money 
should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  Russian 
wounded.  He  then  asked  to  see  a  chaplain, 
who,  at  his  request,  read  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  When  the  priest  reached  the  words, 
*  If  ye  love  only  those  who  love  you,  what 
reward  will  ye  have ;  and  if  ye  welcome  only 
brothers,  wherein  lieth  the  virtue?*  Jokoka 
closed  his  Testament,  joined  his  hands,  and 
received  the  fatal  bullets  in  his  breast.  ** 

Achievement. — It  is  one  thing  to  inherit 
greatness;  it  is  another  thing  to  achieve  it. 
Prince  Hilkoff,  of  Russia,  now  in  charge  of 
the  transportation  bureau  of  Russia,  Inherited 
glorious  titles  and  large  estates,  but  he  for- 
feited them  when  young  by  turning  his  back 
on  them  and  coming  to  America.  Under  the 
name  of  John  Mikale  lie  served  as  a  workman 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Then  lie  took 
charge  of  a  great  enterprise  in  South  Amer- 
ica. He  resigned  this  to  offer  his  services, 
still  as  John  Mikale,  to  the  Czar.  The  story 
runs  as  follows: 

"  The  trains  became  hopelessly  blocked  day 
after  day,  and  the  heads  of  the  line  far  away 
were  in  despair.  Mikale  wired:  'Will  you 
leave  it  to  me  ? '  *  We'll  try  you,  *  came  back 
the  answer.  And  a  few  hours  later  '  John 
Mikale '  had  so  arranged  switches  and  sched- 
ules that  never  again  were  trains  congested 
at  that  point.  His  technical  skill  shown  in 
that  emergency  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  his  superiors,  and  even  to  the  Czar  himself. 
As  a  result,  he  was  ordered  to  come  to  head- 
quarters in  St.  Petersburg.  There  he  was 
given  a  position  on  the  technical  staif,  and 
thencefoith  was  promoted  rapidly  higher  and 
higher,  until  he  occupies  a  position  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  he  had  abandoned  in 
South  America — general  manager.  Not  until 
then  did  he  reveal  his  identity  as  Russian 
prince  and  a  former  officer  of  the  imperial 
guard.  So  pleased  was  the  Czar  to  fina  that 
this  man  was  one  of  his  own  subject&  and  so 
delighted  was  his  majesty  with  iLe  remarka- 
ble capacity  and  skill  displayed  by  this  par- 
ticular general  manager,  that  he  restored  to 
Prince  Hilkoif  all  the  estates  and  titles  he  had 
renounced  when  he  emigrated  to  America." 

Of  how  much  greater  value  to  him  was  the 
honor  he  had  earned  by  his  own  toils  than  any 
hereditary  rank  or  position  he  had  laid  down  I 

Heroinn.— On  the  portal  of  Rhelms  Cathe- 
dml  then  an  six  hundred  statues,  many  of 


them  colossal  in  size,  and  as  many  more  are 
to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  building, 
representing  saints,  apostles,  martyrs,  and 
kings  of  every  age  of  the  Church.  Not  only 
are  the  age  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  age 
of  persecution,  and  that  of  the  early  evangel- 
ization of  France  represented,  but  figures  of 
medieval  celebrities  abound  in  many  conspic- 
uous points  in  the  structure.  Yet  tho  there 
are  so  many  venerable  characters  here  com- 
memorated, there  are  many  vacant  nichet,  as 
if  places  of  honor  and  recognition  were  being 
kept  for  future  religious  heroes  and  heroines. 
Which  reminds  us  that  examples  of  sanctity 
and  heroism  are  as  possible  to-day  as  ever 
they  were  in  the  days  of  the  martyrs.  Even 
if  the  statues  of  many  saintly  and  heroic  char- 
acters are  never  set  up  on  the  public  square 
or^  in  the  catliedral  niche,  such  followers  of 
Christ  have  a  place  prepared  for  them  in  the 
many  mansions  of  paradise. 

Self-Elnowledge. — Many  a  professing  Chris- 
tian would  be  surprised  to  see  his  life  as  it 
appears  to  others  who  come  in  contact  with 
him.  He  might  repeat  the  experience  related 
in  tho  following  from  Ihe  Tatler  (London) : 

**  An  Oxford  don,  more  highly  esteemed  for 
intellectual  activitv  than  modestv,  was  asked 
to  speak  into  a  phonoraiph.  A  little  later 
the  machine  was  turned  on  again,  and  he  was 
requested  to  listen  to  his  own  voice.  He  Ik- 
tened  in  silence,  then  turned  to  the  company. 
'  It  is  very  strange  I '  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  min- 
gled surprise  and  resentment.  '  I  can't  under- 
stand it,  but  through  this  machine  I  am  made 
to  speak  in  a  peculiarly  bumptious  and  affect- 
ed manner!'" 

Resignation.— Alexander  H.  Wyant,  the 
famous  American  landscape  painter,  was  still 
a  young  man  when  he  joined,  in  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  a  government  exploring  expedition 
in  the  West.  The  hardships  of  the  life  he  led 
while  thus  employed  shattered  his  health,  and 
he  returned  to  New  York  with  his  right  hand 
completely  paralyzed.  His  artistic  genius, 
however,  survived  through  months  of  suffer- 
ing, and  his  courage  was  quite  unbroken. 
After  a  while  he  learned  to  paint  with  his  left 
hand,  and  produced  pictures  of  scenes  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills  which  are  to  this 
day  among  tlie  loveliest  creations  of  American 
genius.  But  his  bitter  disappointments  and 
physical  sufferings  seem  to  have  wrought  a 
change  in  his  artistic  method  and  ideals,  since 
the  days  in  which  he  had  imitated  the  style  of 
the  Norwegian  painter  Oude.  Henceforth  he 
chose  as  his  favorite  themes  the  calm  liieMe 
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and  tranquillity  of  twilight.  His  scenery 
seems  always  to  be  resting  after  the  glare  and 
bustle  of  day  have  begun  to  vanish ;  and  he 
appears  as  if  he  felt  that  his  early  adventur- 
ous life,  with  its  sequel  of  acute  physical  suf- 
fering, disability,  and  mental  depression,  had 
not  been  unhappily  exchanged  for  a  quiet  and 
almost  stationary  lot,  in  which  he  could  drink 
refreshment  and  inspiration  from  Nature  in 
her  evening  mood  of  dimness,  inactivity,  and 
repose.  He  became  the  painter  of  that  gentle 
Bpirit  of  resignation  which  is  the  happiest 
{ind  most  satisfying  disposition  of  those 
who  have  learned  their  own  weakness  and 
tlie  utter  hollo wncss  and  disappointment 
which  underlie  the  promises  of  the  world.— 
Contributed  by  the  Bet,  EpipJutniui  Wilton, 
A.M. 

CoDsideratioii  for  Beasts. — At  each  comer  of 
one  of  the  lofty  towers  of  a  certain  vast 
church  in  France  are  colossal  statues  of  oxen, 
carved  in  stone  with  exquisite  grace  and  art. 
The  beasts  are  looking  down  into  the  square 
at  the  people  moving  below.  There  is  no 
authentic  account  of  the  reason  why  such  an 
honorable  and  exalted  place  should  have 
been  granted  to  figures  of  dumb  brutes.  The 
sculptor  did  not  intend  them  for  grotesques, 
such  as  are  the  vultures  and  apes  which 
crowd  the  roof  ridges  and  baluHtrades  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  They  are  serious  and 
masterly  productions  of  an  extremely  skilful 
chisel,  and  their  lines  are  as  true  and  sympa- 
thetic as  those  in  the  animal  statues  of  Barre. 
The  most  probable  reason  for  their  appear- 
ance above  the  Icf tlsst  skyline  of  the  building 
lies  in  the  fact  that  laboring  oxen  had  a  large 
share  in  the  work  of  raising  the  church. 
These  patient  creatures  day  after  day  toiled 
in  bringing  from  the  quarry  the  stone  out  of 
which  the  majestic  structure  was  fashioned. 
They  worked  without  murmuring  and  almost 
without  wage.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
lower  animals  were  viewed  with  a  certain 
reverence  and  respect,  whicli  is  now  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  artist,  the  poet,  and 
tlie  story-teller  introduced  these  dumb  crea- 
tures into  their  works,  often  attributing  to 
them  the  power  of  speech,  the  possession  of 
wisdom,  even  of  divination  and  prophecy. 
The  men  of  those  days  never  forgot  that  the 
ox  and  the  ass  wcpe  traditionally  witnesses  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem.  However 
simple  and  childlike  was  the  spirit  in  which 
this  great  honor  was  done  to  oxen,  it  may 
■erve  for  a  protest  against  all  those  forms  of 


cruelty  and  neglect  with  which  the  dumb 
creation  is  sometimes  subjected  by  the  absurd 
arrogance  of  man.  "  A  righteous  man  regard- 
eth  the  life  of  his  beast,  but  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  wicked  are  cruel."  As  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner  says: 

"  He  pravcth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  great  Ood  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL" 

— Contributed  by  the  Bet.  Epiphaniui  Wilson, 

Hisrepresentatlon.— Velasquez,  the  Span- 
ish painter,  was  the  greatest  artist  of  his  day 
in  Madrid,  and  painted  King  Philip  and  his 
dwarfs  and  courtiers  with  great  success  and 
profit  to  himself.  He  also  produced  religious 
pictures  of  consummate  excellence;  but  his 
association  with  monarchs  and  his  familiarity 
with  religious  ideals  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  narrow  and  ungenerous.  One  of 
his  most  famous  pictures  is  called  **'  The  Sur- 
render of  Breda."  It  represents  the  Dutch 
general,  Prince  Justin,  surrendering  his  sword 
to  the  Spanish  commander  on  the  capitula- 
tion of  Breda.  The  painter  has  not  portrayed 
the  army  of  Holland  and  that  of  Spain  in  the 
same  colors.  The  Spanish  leader,  Spinola, 
gracefully  bends  low  to  lay  his  hand,  almost 
affectionately,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  beaten 
general,  who  shuffles  forward,  a  Dutch  boor, 
wearing  immeasurable  breeches  and  sliowing 
on  his  face  an  expression  of  abject  and  timid 
supplication.  The  Dutch  forces  ^behind  him 
are  slovenly  looking  and  awkward,  carrying 
their  pikes  at  every  angle,  while  the  Span- 
iards are  all  handsome,  high-bred  Castilians, 
whose  spears  rise  close  and  perpendicular  as 
stalks  of  wheat  in  a  field.  The  picture  is  false 
and  slanderous,  as  well  as  being  an  example 
of  insolent  triumph  over  the  defeat  of  a  gal- 
lant foe.  Caricature  and  exaggeration  are 
sometimes  permissible,  but  in  historic  paint- 
ing, as  in  serious  history,  wilful  misrepresen- 
tation is  contemptible  and  lowering  to  painter 
and  writer  alike.  This  masterpiece  of  Velas- 
quez, admired  by  all  the  world  and  imitated 
by  a  hundred  painters,  has  this  fatal  blemish 
of  narrow  malice  which  takes  away  from  it 
all  the  moral  charm  of  sincerity  and  human 
sympathy.  It  is  like  a  lovely  face  marred  by 
a  lurking  expression  of  treachery,  pride,  or 
shamelessnesB. — ConhibuUd  by  the  Bee.  BpC^ 
phaniui  FflMM,  A.M. 
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A  Ststxm  or  MITAPHT8ICB.  By  George  Stoart  Fuller- 
ton.  Clottu  octavo,  687  pp.  Macmlllan.  Price,  $4.00 
Det 

A  philosophy  which  follows  in  part  tradi- 
tional  lines.  It  has  not  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  modem  developments  in  psychology, 
and  presents  some  lapses  of  argument  in  its 
discussion  of  mind  and  matter  and  their  in- 
terrelations. On  the  question  of  volition  the 
author  is  a  determinist,  but  his  argument 
against  those  whom  he  calls  the  **  Free-will- 
ists**  is  curiously  ineffective.  He  supposes 
that  will,  as  an  absolute  first  cause,  can  not 
be  affirmed  until  you  have  separated  it  from 
all  motives  and  from  every  element  of  a  sur- 
rounding personality. 

Education  in  Rxlioion  and  Morals.  By  Oeoive 
Albert  Goe,  Ph.D.  Cloth,  12mo,  434  pp.  Fleming  H. 
Reyell  €k>mpany.    Price,  $1.95  net. 

This  book  is  a  further  development  of  Pro- 
fessor Coe*s  well-known  ideas  on  religious  edu- 
cation. It  defines  education  as  **  the  effort  to 
assist  immature  human  beings  toward  com- 
plete self-realization  in  and  through  fellow- 
ship with  both  their  fellows  and  God.**  The 
book  discusses  principles,  processes,  methods, 
and  some  of  the  more  important  factors  that 
contribute  to  moral  and  religious  education. 
An  important  bibliography  is  appended. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  book,  for  all  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching  or  preaching,  tliat 
Professor  Coe  has  produced. 

Tmc  voicK  or  Naturi;  or,  thb  soul  or  Things.  By 
Charles  Wagner.  Cloth,  12mo,  182  pp.  J.  8.  Ogllvle 
Publishing  Company.    Price,  00  cents. 

The  author  of  "The  Simple  Life"  here 
gives  us  a  collection  of  beautiful  thoughts 
suggested  by  outdoor  experiences.  Nature  is 
made  to  set  forth  in  these  pages  the  high 
moral  and  spiritual  truths  which  the  author  is 
fond  of  teaching. 

Moral  Education.  By  Edward  Howard  Griggs. 
Cloth,  12mo,  362  pp.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  Price,  ^.00 
net. 

The  author  says  that  "Moral  education 
should  be  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  the 
most  important,  part  of  the  whole  process  of 
culture. "  His  purpose  is  **  to  attempt  a  study, 
as  exhaustive  as  I  could  make  it,  of  the  whole 
problem  of  moral  culture,  its  purpose  in  rela- 
tion to  our  society,  and  all  the  means  through 


which  that  purpose  can  be  attained."  The 
book  will  worthily  supplement  the  literature 
now  current  upon  religious  education,  of 
which  moral  education  is,  in  fact,  a  part 

Thi  Dynamic  or  Christi  anitt.  By  Edw&rd  Mortimer 
Chapman.  Cloth,  12mo,  846  pp.  Houghton,  MlflUn 
&  Co.    Price,  I1JS6  net 

A  masterly  development  of  the  "  Religion 
of  the  Spirit " ;  a  book  well  calculated  to  res- 
cue from  the  bonds  of  tradition  and  authority 
the  fearful  souls  of  those  who  may  be  terrified 
by  the  vast  changes  that  are  going  on  in  the- 
ological conceptions.  The  writer  exalts  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  the  dynamic  of  Christianity, 
and  sharply  distinguishes  between  the  criti- 
cism of  doctrine  and  the  legitimate  intellec- 
tual interpretation  of  experience.  This  book 
is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  season,  and  might  profitably  be  read  in 
connection  with  Sabatier's  "Religions  of 
Authority." 

Thi  Goodness  or  God.  By  Geoige  T.  Knight,  D.D. 
Cloth,  12mo,  126  pp.  Uniyersalist  Publishing  Honie. 
Price,  $1.00. 

An  original  and  acute  study  of  pessimism 
and  optimism,  with  a  history  of  theodicy, 
giving  a  complete  risumS  in  compact  com- 
pass of  all  the  important  theories  of  the  prob- 
lem of  evil.  The  author's  own  conclusion  is 
a  rarely  sensible  justification  of  the  goodness 
of  God  in  the  making  and  government  of  the 
world. 

Our  Peoplk  or  Foreign  Speech.  Bt  Samuel  M. 
Lanahan,  12mo,  cloth,  105  pp.  Flemmg  H.  Berell 
Company.    Price,  60  cents  net. 

A  handbook  prepared  especially  for  those 
who  desire  to  engage  in  religious  work  among 
the  foreign  populations  of  the  United  States. 
All  the  important  statistics  of  the  foreign  pop- 
ulations compiled  from  the  census  and  other 
sources  are  here  included,  making  a  valuable 
compendium  for  those  who  desire  to  know 
the  religious  problems  constituted  by  the 
presence  of  foreigners  among  us. 

Saints  and  Festivals  or  the  Christian  Chitbch. 
By  Pomeroy  Brewster.  Cloth,  octavo,  66B  pp. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.   Price,  12.00  net. 

An  account  of  saints  and  festivals,  giving 
their  origin,  date,  and  significance,  and  a 
large  amount  of  special  information. 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT 


The  widespread  revival  movement 
in  Wales  and  the  local  but  fervent  re- 
vival movement  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
are  described  for  our  readers  this  month 
by  eye-witnesses.  The  two  accounts 
furnish  a  basis  for  some  interesting 
comparisons.  A  conspicuous  feature  in 
Schenectady  has  been  the  federation  of 
the  various  churches  in  prosecuting  this 
work.  That  has  been  an  object-lesson 
that  may  well  help  furnish  inspiration 
for  the  great  national  convention  which 
the  National  Federation  is  already  ar- 
ranging to  hold  next  fall,  and  of  which 
Dr.  Alsop  speaks  in  an  article  on  an- 
other page.  The  Welsh  revival  also 
has  united,  for  the  time  being,  all  non- 
conformists at  least,  and  denomination- 
al differences  have  dropped  entirely  out 
of  sight  in  the  enthusiasm  for  the  com- 
mon cause.  Cold  churches  like  cold 
metals  may  be  united  mechanically,  but 
for  an  actual  fusion  heat  is  indispensa- 
ble. The  fact  that  movements  of  deep 
spiritual  fervor  almost  compel  this  unity 
of  action  while  they  last  is  the  best  of 
all  arguments  in  favor  of  permanent 
unity  as  an  ideal  toward  which  every 
consideration  of  loyalty  to  Christ  impels 
as  to  work. 

The  power  of  singing  seems  to  have 
been  conspicaoos  in  both  revivals,  but 
espcoiallj  9o  ia  Wales.    It  ii  worth 


while  recalling  in  this  connection  Mr. 
Moody's  words.  ''Strange  as  it  may 
seem,"  he  said,  '^  to  those  who  have  not 
thought  of  it,  yet  it  is  true  that  more  is 
said  in  the  Bible  about  praise  than 
about  prayer. "  The  importance  of  song 
in  evangelistic  work  so  grew  upon  him 
that  he  drafted  the  following  sugges- 
tions for  the  use  of  music  not  only  in 
connection  with  special  evangelistic 
services  but  in  maintaining  religious  in- 
terest at  other  periods : 

1.  One  evening  in  the  week  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  whole  congregation,  when  they 
may  practise  in  unison  and  harmony  the  sing- 
ing of  the  hymns  and  tunes  they  know,  and 
learn  new  ones. 

3.  A  consecrated  Christian  man  of  good 
musical  ability  should  be  chosen  as  leader  of 
the  chorus  choir. 

8.  Hymns  containing  the  elementary  truths 
of  the  Gk>spel  should  be  sung  to  melodious 
tunes,  not  too  difficult  for  average  men  and 
women. 

4.  The  pastor  should  take  a  lively  personal 
interest  in  the  singing,  and  a  thoroughly  good 
understanding  should  be  cultivated  and  main- 
tained between  himself  and  the  leader,  so 
that  they  may  work  in  fellowship  and  har- 
mony. 

5.  Good  new  hymns  and  tunes  should  be 
introduced,  the  preparation  of  which  would 
thus  be  encouraged. 

6.  Alternate  singing  by  the  choir  and  con- 
gregation, by  the  male  and  female  voices,  and 
by  the  older  people  and  the  children,  might 
be  practised, 
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7.  The  Bundaj  evening  Berrice  should  be 
preceded  by  a  half -hour's  serrice  of  praise. 

Conspicuous  as  song  has  been  in  Wales 
and  Schenectady  and,  for  that  matter, 
in  all  revival  movements,  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  underestimate, 
in  consequence,  the  importance  of 
preaching  in  the  preparation  for  such 
movements  and  in  following  them  up. 
There  have  been  for  nearly  two  years, 
says  the  London  Christian  Worldy  a 
giadual  deepening  of  feeling  (in  Wales), 
a  growing  expectancy,  a  rise  of  spiritual 
temperature  in  meetings  of  young  peo- 
ple for  prayer,  until  the  flame  burst  out 
in  a  little  village.  Those  two  years  of 
preparation  in  Wales  were  not  the  work 
of  any  one  man  and  were  not  effected, 
we  may  be  sure,  without  careful  and 
conscientious  work  in  many  a  pulpit. 
The  power  of  Gospel  song  lies  in  the 
feeling  and  thought  associated  with  the 
melody  and  its  words,  and  that  feeling 
and  that  thought  are  in  large  part  the 
result  of  the  faithful  work  of  the  preach- 
er. Then,  too,  the  ethical  results  which 
have  been  notable  among  the  converts 
speak  of  deep  conviction  as  well  as  of 
mere  emotional  excitement. 


The  payment  of  Indian  trust  funds, 
held  by  the  Federal  Government,  to 
nine  Indian  mission  schools,  eight  of 
which  are  Roman  Catholic  schools  and 
but  one  a  Protestant  school,  has  been 
pretty  well  ventilated  in  the  public 
press  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
facts  as  they  were  first  brought  to  pub- 
lic attention  by  Bishop  Hare,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  the  Indian  Eights  Asso- 
ciation had  a  very  ugly  look,  and  several 
official  statements  made  since  then  have 
failed  to  render  them  winsome.  The 
money  paid  ($102,780  in  all)  was  not 
"public  money,"  but  the  interest  on 
funds  belonging  to  the  Indian  tribes 
and  held  by  the  Government  in  trust 
for  them.  The  payment  was  not, 
therefore,  in  violation  of  the  Act  of 


Congress  approved  June  7, 1897,  which 
declared  it  to  be  "  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Government  to  hereafter  make  no 
appropriation  whatever  for  education 
in  any  sectarian  school."  The  pay- 
ments, moreover,  were  made  in  response 
to  signed  petitions  from  some  of  the  In- 
dians to  whom  the  funds  belong,  and 
the  fact  that  but  one  Protestant  school 
appears  in  the  list  of  beneficiaries  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  only  one  that  secured  such  petitions. 
On  the  other  hand,  payments  for  such 
purpose  on  mere  individual  petitions 
were,  if  not  contrary  to  Congressional 
enactment,  contrary  to  the  "  Regulations 
of  the  Indian  Office,"  which  provide 
(section  269)  as  follows : 

**  Treaty  funds  can  not  be  diverted  from  the 
objects  for  which  appropriated  without  the 
consent  of  the  tribes,  expressed  in  general 
council,  which  consent,  stated  in  writing, 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  approval  communicated  to  the 
agent  before  the  diversion  can  be  made." 

These  regulations  may  not  be  obliga- 
tory upon  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  who  may  have 
power  to  change  them  in  their  discre- 
tion ;  but  any  change  should  have  been 
publicly  announced,  and  adequate  meas- 
ures taken  to  let  all  beneficiaries  know 
of  it.  Whether  or  not  any  law  has 
been  violated  (probably  not),  the  equity 
of  the  course  taken  is  still  very  much 
open  to  question.  It  is  charged  that, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  the  petitions 
were  circulated  stealthily,  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  was  given  to  each  signer;  that  the 
amount  given  to  some  of  the  schools 
was  much  in  excess  of  the  amount  to 
which  the  inmates  of  the  school  would 
be  entitled  on  a  per  capita  basis;  that 
the  petitions  were  for  the  most  part 
signed  by  the  less  intelligent  Indians, 
who  were  nearly  all  forced  to  make 
their  mark,  being  incapable  of  reading 
the  petitions  or  of  writing  their  names; 
and  finally  it  appears  that  protests  more 
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nomeroasly  signed  tliau  the  petitions 
were  sent  to  Washington  early  last  De- 
cember— some  five  months,  howeyeri 
after  the  contracts  for  the  payments 
had  been  made. 

Unfortunately,  too,  there  is  an  al- 
leged political ''  deal "  mixed  up  in  the 
matter,  for  Senator  Bard,  of  California, 
testifies  that  Dr.  Scharf ,  of  the  Catholic 
University,  approached  him  March  20, 
1902,  to  secure  his  aid  in  incorporating 
into  tlie  Indian  appropriation  bill  then 
pending  a  provision  permitting  payment 
of  Indian  trust  funds  to  the  Catholic 
mission  schools,  promising  in  return  the 
aid  of  Catholic  voters  for  his  party  in 
the  Congressional  elections,  and  fur- 
nishing him  a  list  of  twenty  Congres- 
sional districts  in  which,  it  was  claime'd, 
the  Catholics  held  the  balance  of  power. 
Senator  Bard  submitted  to  the  Senate 
committee  before  which  his  testimony 
was  given  the  list  of  Congressional  dis- 
tricts as  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Scharf,  and 
also  a  pro  forma  letter  that  had  been 
drafted  to  be  sent  to  Catholic  voters  in 
case  the  provision  desired  was  inserted 
in  the  bill.  Dr.  Scharf' s  version  of  the 
conversation,  as  given  in  an  interview 
in  the  New  York  Worlds  is  to  the  effect 
that  he  simply  promised  Catholic  help 
to  such  Congressmen  as  were  attacked 
by  A.  P.  A.  sympathizers  for  their  vote 
in  favor  of  this  provision.  His  ver- 
sion, however,  does  not  tally  with  the 
pro  forma  letter,  which  was  a  sweeping 
call  for  support  of  Catholics,  not  to 
individual  Congressmen  attacked  for  a 
specific  act  in  favor  of  Catholic  schools, 
but  to  the  Bepablican  party  as  a  party, 
a  number  of  considerations  being  urged 
in  favor  of  such  support.  This  is  the 
nas^  part  of  the  business,  and  the  fact 
that  Cardinal  Gibbons  has  officially  de- 
clared that  Dr.  Schaif  was  not  em- 
powered by  the  Catholic  Church  to  act 
as  it9  agent  in  these  negotiations  does 
not   relieve  the   situation.    Congress; 


despite  the  political  bribe  thus  held  out, 
failed  to  enact  the  desired  provision. 
But  what  could  not  be  secured  from 
Congress  was  secured  from  the  Lidian 
department  acting  (so  the  present  In- 
dian Commissioner  says)  *^  in  pursuance 
of  an  order  issued  by  the  President." 

The  President,  we  regret  to  note,  as- 
serts that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  continue  these  payments 
unless  Congress  passes  an  act  forbidding 
it  or  unless  the  courts  declare  that  the 
payments  are  illegal.  He  expresses  his 
desire,  however,  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted by  Congress  to  segregate  these 
tribal  funds,  allotting  to  each  individual 
his  portion  of  the  funds  and  keeping  an 
individual  account  with  each.  Commis- 
sioner Leupp  (who  has  just  taken  office, 
and  has  not  been  mixed  up  with  any  of 
the  facts  above  recited)  is  urging  such 
legislation,  and  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation appeals  for  the  support  of  his 
efforts.  By  all  means  let  him  receive 
such  support.  If  affairs  are  to  stand 
as  they  do  now,  we  shall  witness  either 
a  continuance  of  the  inequitable  use  of 
funds  for  the  mission  schools  of  one 
church  or  a  war  of  churches  in  Indian 
Territory  seeking  for  signers  to  rival 
petitions.  The  assertion  printed  in 
Tlie  Tribune  as  coming  from  Father 
Ketcham  that  the  Protestants  had 
abandoned  their  Indian  schools  is  not 
according  to  the  facts,  and  they  are  as 
much  entitled  as  the  Catholic  schools  to 
payments  from  the  trust  funds.  If 
there  is  anything  this  country  does  not 
want  it  is  a  denominational  scramble 
for  Indian  funds  such  as  the  present 
policy,  if  continued,  is  almost  sure  to 
precipitate.  

The  problems  of  church  federation 
that  confront  us  are  practical  rather 
than  theoretical.  Theoretically  the 
idea  is  as  sound  as  a  nut.  Practically, 
difficult  €[ue6tion8  aria^,     V^^  ts^ 
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cifie  work  is  to  be  taken  up  or  taken 
over  by  the  federation  that  it  can  do 
better  than  the  churches  are  now  doing 
it?  Where  will  it  find  its  workers 
and  its  funds  without  calling  them 
from  other  fields  of  Christian  activity? 
These  questions  are  not  unanswerable, 
but  in  the  answers  to  them  rather  than  in 
mere  federation  sentiment,  worthy  tho  it 
is,  must  lie  whatever  real  dynamic  power 
such  an  organization  is  to  have.  The 
general  line  along  which  answers  must 
be  found  is  indicated  in  the  Schenectady 
revival,  in  the  missionary  work  in  the 
foreign  fields  where  practical  federation 
received  its  first  impulse  and  has  done 
its  best  work,  and  in  mission  work  on 
the  home  field  and  especially  in  the 
large  cities.  In  other  words,  if  church 
federation  is  to  justify  itself,  it  will  do 
so  in  the  forward  movement  of  the 
church,  by  proving  its  eflSciency  in  the 
work  of  conquest,  correlating  diverse 
efforts,  reconnoitermg,  directing,  plan- 
ning on  a  larger  and  better  scale  than 
such  work  can  now  be  planned.  Federa- 
tion for  its  own  sake,  federation  for  the 
sake  of  the  spectacle  it  presents  of  a 
united  front,  federation  as  an  end  in 
itself,  will  prove  just  about  as  edifying 
and  permanent  as  the  illustrious  feat  of 
the  King  of  France  who  with  twenty 
thousand  men  marched  up  the  hill  and 
then  marched  down  again. 

The  National  Federation  began  its 
existence  in  1900  and  has  since  effected 
state  organizations  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  New  Jersey,  and  aided  the  work  of 
organization  that  had  already  been  be- 
gun in  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  California.  In  the  report  of 
the  General  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  B.  San- 
ford,  we  read:  "In  some  cases  these 
federations  have  not  gone  much  beyond 
bringing  into  official  fellowship  leaders 
in    denominational    activities,   but   in 

iK)me  States  » ireoord  of  auQcessf  al  prao* 


tical  work  has  already  been  made.''  The 
statement  does  not  overwhelm  us  with 
its  force.  The  state  organizations  that 
have  found  nothing  to  do  but  bring  de- 
nominational leaders  into  official  fellow- 
ship do  not  seem  to  be  urgent  neces- 
sities. You  must,  it  is  true,  first  build 
your  machine  before  you  can  expect  it 
to  do  any  work;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
why  build  a  machine  at  all  unless  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  there  is  work 
for  it  to  do,  and  work  that  it  can  do 
better  than  existing  machines  can  do  it? 
These  queries,  perhaps,  have  a  savor  of 
antagonism  that  we  are  very  far  from 
feeling.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  federation 
is  to  us  a  thrilling  one.  If  we  were  not 
determined  that  The  Hohiletic  Bb- 
viEW  shall  not  ride  hobbies,  we  should 
be  strongly  tempted  to  make  a  hobby  out 
of  this  idea.  But  to  make  an  organi- 
zation first  and  then  hunt  for  something 
it  can  do  is  never  the  way  to  success.  An 
organization  for  the  benefit  of  the  church 
that  is  to  endure  must,  so  to  speak,  be 
compelled  into  existence  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  church  or  the  needs  of  the 
cause  for  which  the  church  stands. 


The  inaugural  services  of  March  4th 
will  install  in  the  office  of  President  for 
another  term  a  man  who,  in  addition  to 
his  other  distinctions,  may  be  said  to  be 
our  first  preacher-president,  using  the 
term  preacher,  of  course,  in  a  broad 
rather  than  technical  sense.  President 
Koosevelt's  recent  hearty  welcome  to 
Charles  Wagner,  the  Parisian  prophet 
of  the  simple  life;  his  letter  praising 
the  idealism  of  Frederick  Mistral,  the 
Provenqal  poet;  his  address  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  parochial  school  chil- 
dren of  Washington  on  the  elements  of 
true  religion  and  patriotism;  his  more 
recent  address  to  Washington  Lutherans 
on  their  especial  duty  in  assimilating 
European  immigrants  to  our  Christian 
civilization,  and  his  response  to  the 
interdenominational     dflegatioB    ^|| 
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sought  his  aid  in  promoting  better  mar- 
riage and  divorce  legislation — all  these 
have  renewed  attention  to  this  aspect  of 
his  character  because  the  occasions  have 
been  so  numerous  within  a  brief  time, 
and  the  positions  taken  have  been  so  un- 
equivocal. It  so  happened  that  the  same 
Sunday  that  President  Roosevelt  was 
addressing  Lutherans  on  their  duties  as 
preachers  of  religion  and  patriotism  to 
newcomers  from  Europe,  ex-President 
Cleveland  was  praising  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Philadelphia  in 
particular  and  of  the  world  at  large  in 
general,  for  its  service  as  a  Christian 
institution  with  a  singularly  fine  record 
of  efficiency.  In  this  address  ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland  was  most  explicit  in  his 
avowal  of  faith  in  the  essential  Gospel. 
Commenting  on  this  address,  one  of  the 
clergymen  of  Philadelphia  said  that  it 
would  have  more  influence  throughout 
the  country  in  engendering  respect  for 
if  not  acceptance  of  Christianity  than 
all  the  sermons  preached  that  day  in 
all  the  pulpits  of  the  land  would  have. 
This  is  an  obiter  dictum  which  one  need 
not  accept  necessarily;  but  it  is  true 
that  there  is  profound  significance  in 
the  fact  that  on  the  same  day  two  such 
eminent  American  statesmen  should  so 
unequivocally  and  so  publicly  put  them- 
selves on  record  as  Christian  believers 
and  friends  of  institutional  religion. 

The  significance  of  this  fact  is  not 
missed  abroad.  Not  long  since  Rev.  C. 
Sylvester  Home,  of  London,  comment- 
ing on  one  of  President  Roosevelt's  em- 
phatic indorsements  of  Christianity  and 
the  church,  contrasted  it  with  the  pres- 
ent mood  of  so  many  English  publicists, 
with  the  latent  agnosticism  that  prevails 
there  and  with  the  indifferentism  that  is 
chronic ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  irrepar- 
able loss  suffered  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
died|  the  latest  great  English  states- 
man with  a  positive  faith  which  entered 
into  political  life  and  daily  thought. 


Mr.  Home  expressed  the  desire  that 
Great  Britain  to-day  might  have  a  lead- 
er to  strike  the  same  ethical  note  in  deal- 
ing with  public  issues  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  striking,  and  that  there  might 
be  a  large  figure  among  English  public 
men  willing  to  stand  forth  conspicuous- 
ly as  a  champion  of  personal  and  insti- 
tutional religion.  Only  in  Germany,  in 
the  person  of  the  Emperor,  is  there  a 
figure  whose  words  and  deeds  suggest  a 
comparison  with  our  own  Chief  Execu- 
tive. He  it  is  who,  whenever  on  board 
the  men-of-war,  acts  as  chaplain  and 
preaches  to  his  navy's  defenders.  He 
it  is  who  summons  authorities  on  bibli- 
cal criticism  and  archeology  to  discourse 
before  him  concerning  problems  of  re- 
ligious origins,  and  then  lays  down  his 
opinions  on  the  matter.  He  it  is  who, 
when  his  sons  come  to  be  confirmed, 
preaches  to  them — and  indirectly  to  the 
German  public — a  striking  sermon  on 
the  need  of  personal  faith  in  Christ  and 
obedience  to  His  will. 

President  Roosevelt's  type  of  religion 
is  not  precisely  that  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  the  Unitarian,  nor  of  Benjamin 
Harrison  the  Presbyterian,  nor  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley  the  Methodist.  His  use 
of  Sunday  is  not  that  of  most  of  his 
predecessors,  in  that  he  is  disposed  to 
regard  the  social  aspects  of  the  day  more 
and  the  ecclesiastical  and  strictly  relig- 
ious duties  of  the  day  less.  Present 
tendencies  in  Washington,  among  the 
diplomatic  and  society  sets,  to  trans- 
form Sunday  into  more  of  a  European 
than  a  traditional  American  Sunday  will 
not  be  met  with  as  severe  condemnation 
from  him  probably  as  they  would  have 
met  from  President  Hayes,  for  in- 
stance. Personally  he  seems  to  look 
with  complacency  upon  the  reaction 
against  Puritan  ideals;  but  he  remains 
at  bottom  a  defender  of  religion^  of 
religious  liberty,  and  of  the  Puritan  con- 
ception of  man's  responsibility  to  a  per 
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sonal  God  and  of  submission  to  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  His  conception  of 
his  task  and  his  method  of  executing  it 
recall  at  times  the  Puritan  Cromwell 
whose  life  he  has  written.  Life^  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  a  striking  cartoon  by 
Louis  Rhead,  was  not  far  amiss  in  pic- 
turing President  Roosevelt  riding  forth 
with  Bible  under  his  arm,  armor  on 
his  breasti  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his 
head — a  sort  of  a  twentieth-century 
Puritan. 

Jefferson  was  a  deist ;  Roosevelt  is  a 
theist.  Jackson,  of  whom  Roosevelt 
sometimes  reminds  us  in  his  champion- 
ship of  popular  rights  and  his  demo- 
cratic personal  habits,  lacked  the  aca- 
demic culture  and  knowledge  of  the 
larger  world  that  Roosevelt  has.  Lin- 
coln was  an  optimist  as  Roosevelt  is, 
but  he  knew  hours  of  deep  depression, 
the  result  of  temperament  as  well  as 
of  circumstance,  and  institutional  relig- 
ion never  profited  by  his  adherence. 
Grant,  the  grim  wanior,  was  taciturn 
and  unprophetic  in  temper,  while 
Roosevelt,  with  the  lust  of  combat  and 
the  will  to  fight  it  out  if  it  takes  all 
summer,  combines  a  loquacity  which 
disconcerts  those  who  live  by  whisper- 
ings in  lobbies  and  committee  rooms. 
Hayes  was  a  pure  man  of  high  civic 
ideals;  but  his  virtues  were  passive 
rather  than  active.  Harrison  knew 
more  Christian  doctrine  and  probably 
taught  more  theology  and  religious 
truth  to  his  fellow  men  than  any  of  our 
recent  presidents  have  taught;  but  he 
lacked  personal  magnetism  and  that  in- 
definable something  which  wins  the 
popular  heart. 


The  breakdown  of  "the  one-man 
ministry  "  in  city  and  town  churches  is 
at  last  being  admitted  by  eminent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  denomination  which 
has  bred  many  of  the  most  eminent 
preucherB  of  the  conntrj  and  which  has 


relied  most  on  the  pulpit  as  a  magnet 
for  drawing  to  the  church  Heai-ers  and 
members.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Farkes 
Cadman,  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn,  discussing  the  status 
of  Congregationalism  in  the  City  of 
Churches,  recently  wrote : 

"*  The  oDc-man  ministry  goes  on  as  the  it 
were  a  divine  institution.  As  an  invention  of 
Puritanism  it  docs  us  little  credit,  and  the 
excessive  demands  of  such  a  position  delib- 
erately sacrifice  the  higher  achievements  of 
the  ministry.  .  .  .  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  attained  efficiency.  We  [Congre- 
gationalists]  have  blundered  on,  and  the  de- 
mand for  adjustment  is  imperative.  Until 
adjustment  is  made,  the  sinful  waste  of  ex- 
cellent energy  will  continue,  and,  despite  our 
numerical  strength,  there  will  be  a  fatal  lack 
of  cohesion,  of  allied  organization,  and  of  de- 
sirable results.** 

These  are  significant  words,  and  they 
describe  a  situation  faced  by  city  pas- 
tors of  all  churches  which  have  not  ad- 
justed themselves  to  new  conditions. 
The  new  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Chicago,  before  ac- 
cepting the  place  stipulated  that  he  was 
to  have  two  assistants.  His  experience 
on  the  West  Side  in  upper  New  York 
had  taught  him  the  futility  of  expecting 
one  man  to  do  most  of  the  work  that 
has  to  be  done  in  a  modem  city  church. 
The  new  pastor  of  Central  Congre- 
gational Church,  Boston,  fresh  from 
work  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  had  learned  the  same 
lesson,  has  induced  a  fashionable  and 
self-contained  church  to  give  him  two 
assistants  and  to  throw  itself  into  ag- 
gressive pastoral  and  social  work  among 
the  students  of  Boston,  while  he  is  left 
free  to  preach  at  his  best  and  to  com- 
bine with  the  choirmaster  in  develop- 
ing the  worship  and  the  homiletical 
side  of  the  church.  Sooner  or  later  all 
city  churches  will  awaken  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  continuing  the  old  method. 
The  clergy  see  this  now.  It  is  the 
laity  that  need  to  be  aroused. 
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EVAN  ROBERTS  AND  THE  WELSH  REVIVAL 

By  Arthur  Goodrich,  B.A.,  London,  England. 


All  South  Wales  is  aflame  with  the 
spirit  of  a  great  religious  revival.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  fire  of  it  has  run  up 
and  down  the  length  of  the  Garw  Val- 
ley and  the  Bhondda,  and  has  spread 
into  hundreds  of  little  outlying  hamlets 
where,  in  steady,  deadening  routine,  the 
men  work  in  the  black  coal  pit  through 
all  the  glorious  days  that  come  in  the 
wonderful  country  of  mountains  and 
sunshine  and  of  clear  air. 

Evan  Roberts,  a  young  Lougher  lad 
of  twenty-six  years,  has  "  fired  up  "  the 
mining  valleys  and  dominates  the  entire 
revival  with  a  power  which,  as  he  says 
earnestly,  is  not  from  within  him,  but 
from  above, — from  the  Spirit  which  led 
him  to  do  what  he  has  done. 

Evan  Roberts  was  a  union  man  in  the 
coUiery,  and  there  came  a  time  when  a 
strike  threw  him — man-grown  now — 
out  of  work.  He  had  seen  enough  of  a 
collier's  life  to  know  how  it  saps  men's 
vitality.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  spend  all  his  life  underground  or 
over  coal.  And  all  the  time  the  yearn- 
ing for  that  touch  of  the  divine  Hand 
was  upon  him,  and  he  came  to  believe 
that  some  day  he  might  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. One  night,  when  he  was  upon  his 
knees  over  it,  a  great  light  seemed  to 
come  to  him  and  a  new  elation  and  a 
new  peace.  That  realization  which  he 
had  sought  ever  since  he  had  been  a 
mere  lad  was  at  last  his,  and  with  it 
new  inspiration,  new  joy,  new  hopes 
and  purposes,  and  his  decision  was 
made  for  him  almost  in  an  instant.  He 
would  preach ;  he  would  carry  to  oth- 
ers this  message  that  he  had  heard  and 
felt. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  his  first  year 
at  the  smithy,  and  he  started  at  once  to 
arrange  the  matter  of  his  additional 
year  of  eerrioe  witli  his  unclei  and  to 


plan  for  his  new  work,  his  life-work, 
that  he  had  found  at  last.  The  minis- 
ter at  Lougher  arranged  for  Evan  Rob- 
erts to  preach  his  first  sermon  one  Sun- 
day evening,  and  when  that  evening 
had  come  and  passed  he  came  to  the 
young  man  and  said :  "  You're  planning 
to  go  to  school,  and  that  is  i-ight.  But 
you're  a  preacher  now."  During  the 
next  months  Evan  Roberts  was  at  home 
working  at  his  books,  for  he  had  some 
examinations  to  pass  before  he  could 
enter  the  school  at  Newcastle-Emlen. 
He  passed  his  first  examinations,  and 
out  of  his  slender  purse  he  paid  for  his 
first  term  of  work  at  the  school.  For 
a  few  weeks  he  took  the  stereotype 
courses  which  were  mapped  out  for  him, 
but  the  feeling  came  to  him  with  grow- 
ing insistence  that  there  was  other  work 
for  him  to  do,  active  work,  not  a  few 
years  later,  but  now ;  not  as  man  willed 
nor  as  he  willed,  but  as  God  willed. 

At  length,  about  November  1,  al- 
most decided,  but  wavering  before  the 
importance  of  such  a  decision,  he  heard 
a  sermon  one  Sunday  evening,  and 
came  from  it  certain  that  God  had 
called  him  to  lead  a  great  revival  in 
Wales.  He  went  home  to  Lougher  im- 
mediately, and  opened  his  first  meetings 
alone  and  before  the  doubtful  eyes  of 
those  who  had  always  known  him  and 
who  wondered  at  his  sudden  change  of 
plan — this  leaving  the  school  which  he 
had  left  them  to  enter  only  a  few 
weeks  before.  He  could  scarcely  have 
chosen  a  more  difficult  place  in  which 
to  begin  a  difficult  work. 

At  the  beginning  little  happened. 
The  people  who  came  to  his  meetings 
came  out  of  friendliness  or  out  of  curi- 
osity. Why  should  this  young  theo- 
logical student  open  special  meetings  all 
onaidedi  and  why  should  any  oa%  f|^  tA 
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hear  him?  And  those  who  heard  him 
wondered  the  more,  for,  altho  he  said 
little  that  they  had  not  heard  before,  he 
said  everything  iii  a  way  that  crowded 
conviction  upon  them.  He, told  them 
frankly  at  the  start  that  he  had  not  pre- 
pared anything  to  say,  but  that  he 
would  only  say  what  was  put  into  his 
mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Naturally, 
every  one  talked  about  him,  and  altho 
few  at  first  took  him  seriously,  they 
came  to  hear  him  in  gradually  increas- 
ing numbers.  And  he  seized  them  with 
a  remarkable  power  that  he  had  never 
shown  before,  and  which  he  says  frankly 
he  had  never  felt  before.  In  a  few 
days  Lougher  shops  were  closed  early 
for  the  meetings,  workmen  hurried  in 
late  in  their  working  clothes,  evening 
meetings  lasted  far  into  the  night,  the 
chapel  was  crowded,  and  the  road  out- 
side was  lined  with  disappointed  but 
waiting  people.  They  came  from  miles 
to  hear  him,  and  went  away  with  old 
faith  revived  or  new  faith  kindled. 
The  papers  began  to  talk  of  him  as 
"a  wonderful  preacher";  neighboring 
churches  heard  of  him  and  asked  him 
to  come  to  them ;  ministers  hurried  to 
hear  him,  and  came  away  mystified  at 
the  simple  power  of  the  young  man  and 
with  a  new  impulse  in  their  hearts  for 
harder  effort. 

That  is  the  way  Evan  Roberts  began 
the  Welsh  reviv^,  which  is  slowly  stir- 
ring the  whole  religious  world  to  action, 
and  which  has  already  been  the  turn- 
ing-point for  good  for  many  hundreds 
of  lives. 

Here  is  no  mystic  with  some  weird 
mystery  to  draw  the  morbid  instincts  of 
man.  He  is  a  full-blooded,  hearty 
young  man,  who  has  worked  in  the 
coal  mines  and  at  the  smithy,  and  who 
hammers  his  unambitious  words  home 
with  an  inspiriting  vigor.  Here  is  no 
dreaming  sentimentalist  making  a  weep- 
ing appeal  to  the  sympathetic  hearts  of 
women  and  children.    He  is  a  deep- 


voioed,  firm-jawed  young  man,  moving 
men  hardened  by  rough  toil. 

Hei*e  is  no  fiery,  impassioned  orator 
stirring  people  by  his  rhetoric  at  night 
and  being  forgotten,  along  with  his 
words,  in  the  morning.  He  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  speaker,  who  began 
alone,  but  who  already  has  scores  of 
active  helpers,  men  and  women,  among 
those  the  whole  course  of  whose  lives  he 
has  changed. 

Here  is  no  quibbler  over  dogmas. 
"  You  haven't  any  new  creed  in  mind, 
have  you?''  I  asked  him  one  night. 
^^You  don't  mean  to  have  differences 
with  the  present  churches  in  that  way?  " 
''Oh,  no,"  he  said,  in  his  hearty  wayi 
and  with  a  characteristic  wave  of  the 
hand.  ''I  am  merely  trying  to  show 
people  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  as  I 
have  experienced  it." 

Here  is  no  pompous  prelate  conde- 
scending to  advise  his  congr^^tion  con- 
cerning their  conduct.  He  is  a  frank, 
sincere  man,  who  links  his  arm  in  yours, 
and  means  "brother  "  without  saying  it. 

Here  is  no  nairow  sectarian.  An 
army  of  ministers  of  all  the  Noncon- 
formist denominations  in  Wales  are 
working  with  him,  and  his  only  desire 
is  for  results. 

In  one  of  his  meetings,  tho  he  has 
spoken  entirely  in  Welsh,  you  feel  the 
dominant  spirit  of  his  teaching.  The 
frankness,  the  downright  earnestness, 
the  militant  sincerity,  have  given  you  a 
feeling  that  you  have  seldom  had  in  an 
ordinary  church  service,  and  through 
the  spirit  of  his  message  they  are  work- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  about 
you.  And  yet  those  who  know  the  lan- 
guage say  that  he  has  said  nothing  that 
is  extraordinary;  that  there  has  been 
little  brilliancy  of  phrase ;  that  he  has 
talked  simply  and  cheerfully  of  his  own 
experience  and  has  asked  those  who  are 
not  Christians  to  give  themselves  to 
God.  Certainly  it  has  all  been  very 
quiet.    There  have  been  no  loud  m^ 
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ings  nor  speotacular  displays  nor  open 
appeals  to  the  emotions. 

But  what  is  happening?  He  tramps 
ap  and  down  the  aisle^  singing  with  the 
congregation,  and  perhaps  leading  them 
with  inspiriting  gestures.  Now  sud- 
denly he  has  disappeared.  In  the  gal- 
lery is  a  powerful-looking  man  whose 
head  is  hidden  in  his  arms  on  the  back 
of  the  seat  in  front  of  him.  Evan  Rob- 
erts is  bending  over  him,  helping  him 
like  a  brother  to  make  the  right  deci- 
sion. A  moment  later  the  missioner 
stands  straight,  his  eye  flashing  with 
joy,  and  cries  out  with  joyous  fervor, 
and  then  the  swinging,  stirring  cadences 
of  that  greatest  of  Welsh  hymns,  "  Di- 
olch  Iddo,"  which  is  always  sung  after 
a  conversion,  begins  and  grows  in  vol- 
ume until  they  sweep  another  man  upon 
his  feet  with  an  avowal  of  his  changed 
life.  Evan  Roberts  is  once  more  before 
the  people,  and  he  breaks  in  upon  the 
singing  with  a  few  half-spoken,  half- 
whispered  words.  A  wave  of  deep 
feeling  dashes  aside  something  of  his 
self-control  as  he  begs  them  to  "  Come 
to  Him !  Come  to  Him  I ''  and  he  sinks 
upon  his  knees  in  prayer,  while  one  of 
the  girls  who  has  come  with  him  sings 
a  simple  hymn  in  English. 

Slowly  the  congregation  has  risen  out 
of  itself,  out  of  its  curiosity,  out  of  its 
indifference.  Something  has  caught 
it  as  in  a  rushing  tide,  and  is  bear- 
ing it  on  resistlessly.  A  minister  rises 
as  the  song  ends,  and  declares  that, 
altho  he  has  preached  the  Gospel  for 
years,  he  is  now  for  the  first  time  a 
Christian.  There  are  others  waiting  to 
follow  him  now,  men  and  women,  some 
of  whom  have  been  negative  Christians, 
and  some  of  whom  have  never  professed 
any  religion.  Now  it  is  a  man  who  is 
known  to  the  community  chiefly  as  a 
drankard ;  now  it  is  a  man  whom  you 
heard  scoffing  outside  at  the  meeting 
and  the  missioner;  now  it  is  a  woman 
who  tremblingly  whispers  a  few  initud- 


ible  words  and  sinks  back  into  her  seat; 
now  it  is  a  young  lad  of  twenty,  who 
has  come  out  of  curiosity  and  will  go 
out  determined  to  lead  a  new,  purpose- 
ful life.  Evan  Roberts  is  everywhere — 
now  upon  his  knees  beside  a  man  in  the 
last  seat  by  the  door;  now  talking  in 
his  quiet,  triumphant  way  from  half- 
way down  the  aisle ;  now  standing  be- 
fore them  all  as  a  burly  man  rises  in  the 
gallery,  and  telling  him  with  closed 
eyes  that  he  seems  to  see  Ood  on  high 
confessing  the  man,  even  as  the  man  is 
now  confessing  his  God.  And  always 
he  is  dominant,  masterful,  cheery, 
quiet,  his  power  growing  with  his  tense 
eagerness  and  his  tremendous  earnest- 
ness. 

A  cynical,  indifferent  critic,  watching 
any  one  of  these  meetings,  would  be 
forced  to  admit  that  the  young  man  is 
sincere  to  the  core ;  that  he  descends  to 
no  trick  of  gesture  or  word  or  act;  that 
he  is  straightforward  and  simple  to  the 
last  degree;  that  he  does  not  try  to 
force  people  against  their  will,  and  yet 
in  some  way  he  draws  all  before  him, 
not  to  himself,  but  to  the  Spirit  of 
whom  he  is  the  avowed  disciple.  And, 
in  spite  of  himself,  this  hardened  critic 
will  feel  the  impulse  and  will  say  to 
himself,  as  a  tough,  knotty-looking  man 
said  to  me  in  the  train  to-day :  "  There 
must  be  something  in  it."  And  by  that 
admission  he  does  what  Evan  Roberts 
wishes  him  to  do — he  forgets  the  speak- 
er, the  mere  agent,  and  reaches  for  that 
lifting  Hand  to  which  the  missioner  is 
trying  to  lead  every  one  he  meets  and 
to  whom  he  talks. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  evasion  in 
him.  If  he  likes  what  is  said  by  some 
one  else  he  says  so,  and  shows  it  frank- 
ly. If  he  is  not  interested  he  shows  his 
indiffei-ence  with  the  same  sincerity. 
His  tongue  is  not  a  loose  one,  and  he  is 
slow  to  talk  of  himself  or  of  the  work 
he  himself  is  doing ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  man  is  as  boundless  as  bis  energy^ 
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as  determined  as  his  confidence.  He  is 
a  Welshman,  and  proud  of  it. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  example  of 
a  town  which  has  both  felt  the  thrill  of 
revival  excitement  and  which  has  con- 
tinued its  results  long  after  the  first 
impulse  died  away  than  Aberdare.  I 
attended  two  meetings  there  weeks  after 
Evan  Roberts  had  gone.  One  after- 
noon,  just  outside  the  little  chapel  in 
Eroberts'  town,  across  the  railroad  from 
Trecynon,  I  met  an  elderly  Englishman 
who  had  just  left  the  meeting.  "  I  was 
afraid  I'd  never  feel  that  way  again," 
he  said  to  me,  "but  I  have  now.  I've 
been  through  three  pretty  strong  revi- 
vals, but  I  never  was  moved  in  my  life 
as  I  was  this  afternoon.  I  haven't 
been  so  happy  since  I  was  a  boy." 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  his 
mouth  was  smiling  joyously.  I  left 
him  standing  there  looking  up  at  the 
sunset  light  about  the  high  hills  and 
blessing  God  in  his  heart. 

And  this  is  another  way  in  which  the 
Roberts  meetings  differ  from  any  other 
revival  meetings  I  have  attended.  The 
people  are  the  meeting,  not  the  mission- 
er,  once  his  short  talk  is  ended,  tho  his 
spirit  remains  to  fire  them  to  congrega- 
tional rather  than  individual  leadership. 
Everything  the  young  missioner  can  do 
to  efface  himself,  to  make  the  people  un- 
derstand that  they  must  look  above  for 
help,  just  as  he  does  himself,  to  make 
each  individual  in  every  meeting  as  im- 
portant to  success  as  he  himself  is,  he 
is  doing.  Often  he  evades  the  crowds 
waiting  to  see  him  outside  of  a  chapel, 
or  he  plows  through  them  at  a  rapid 
pace,  shaking  a  hand  here  and  there, 
mingling  with  them  on  an  entire  equal- 
ity or  not  mingling  with  them  at  all. 

He  does  not  consider  himself  an  in- 
spired prophet  or  a  magnetic  preacher. 
He  spoke  to  me  one  day  with  evident 
anxiety  of  a  newspaper  report  which 
spoke  of  his  "personal  magnetism." 
"  There's  nothing  in  it,"  he  said  in  sub- 


stance. "  It's  not  my  magnetism.  If  s 
the  magnetism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  draw- 
ing all  men  to  Him."  He  considers,  I 
believe,  that  God  has  given  him  work  to 
do,  great  work,  and  he  is  confident  that 
He  will  help  him  to  do  it. 

Whether  his  share  in  the  work  be 
great  or  little,  I  think  Evan  Roberts 
cares  as  little  as  any  human  person  can 
care,  so  long  as  the  work  is  done.  No 
one  of  all  those  who  have  watched  him 
more  closely  and  continuously  than  I 
have  has  seen  a  single  sign  of  any  ten- 
dency in  him  to  place  himself  ahead  of 
any  of  his  co-workers.  The  people 
have  done  that,  and  he  accepts  the 
larger  opportunity  gladly.  Personally, 
I  think  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  being  so  completely 
consecrated  to  his  cause  as  this  young 
man  of  twenty-six  years,  trained  in  the 
colliery  and  at  the  "smithy."  When 
one  thinks  of  it,  no  young  man  of  his 
years  and  native  environment  could 
have  endured  against  so  strong  a  tide  of 
personal  success  unless  he  had  an  endur- 
ing grip  upon  mighty  moorings.  Re- 
member that  this  young  man  of  twenty- 
six,  in  the  freshness  of  his  zeal  and 
with  absolutely  honest,  unselfish -pur- 
pose, gave  up  his  schooling,  and,  all 
alone,  began  to  hold  meetings  under  no 
auspices  except  that  of  the  Spirit  which 
was  with  him ;  and  that  in  a  few  rapid 
weeks  he  has  lifted  all  South  Wales 
upon  a  wave  of  religious  thought  and 
feeling ;  that  he  has  turned  hundreds  of 
lives  that  were  well-nigh  useless  into 
great  usefulness  and  unmeasured  hap- 
piness ;  that  he,  a  Methodist  in  training 
but  under  no  denominational  leading- 
strings,  has  brought  together  all  the 
Nonconformist  churches  of  that  section 
into  a  solid  phalanx  working  for  a  sin- 
gle, simple  purpose. 

All  men  honor  the  convictions  and 
the  strength  of  a  real  man.  This  is  a 
real  man.  And  he  has  an  added  Power 
whieh  men  can  feel,  but  can  not  fathom. 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CHURCH 
By  the  Rev.  Evan  Roberts,  LougheBi  Wales. 


The  power  of  the  revival  in  South 
Wales  is  not  of  men,  but  of  Ood.  He 
has  been  close  to  us  and  has  shown  us 
the  way. 

There  is  no  question  of  creed  or  of 
dogma  in  this  movement.  The  work 
that  is  being  done  has  the  support,  I 
believe,  of  all  Christian  people  and 
Christian  churches  in  our  country.  I 
have  merely  preached  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  I  myself  have  experi- 
enced it. 

Grod  has  ''made  me  glad,"  and  I  am 
showing  others  the  great  joy  of  serving 
Him,  a  joy  so  great  and  so  wonderful 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  express  it 
in  its  completeness.  We  are  teaching 
no  sectarian  doctrine,  only  the  wonder 
and  the  beauty  of  Christ's  love,  the 
love  of  man  for  Him,  and  the  love  of 
man  for  man. 

I  have  been  asked  concerning  my 
methods.  I  have  none.  I  never  pre- 
pare the  words  I  shall  speak.  I  leave 
all  that  to  Him.  I  am  not  the  source 
of  this  revival.  I  am  only  one  agent 
in  what  is  growing  to  be  a  multitude. 
I  am  not  moving  men's  hearts  and 
changing  men's  lives;  not  I,  but  ''God 
worketh  in  me."  I  have  found  what  is, 
in  my  belief,  the  highest  kind  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  desire  to  give  my  life,  which 
is  all  I  have  to  give,  to  helping  others 
to  find  it  also.  Many  have  already 
found  it,  thank  God !  and  many  more 
are  finding  it  through  them. 

This  is  my  work  as  He  has  pointed  it 
ont  to  me.  His  Spirit  came  to  me  one 
night  when  upon  my  knees  I  asked 
Him  for  guidance,  and  five  months  la- 
ter I  was  baptized  with  the  Spirit.  He 
has  led  me  as  He  will  lead  all  those 
who,  conscious  of  their  human  weak- 
ness^ lean  upon  Him  as  children  upon 
a  father.    I  know  that  the  work  which 


has  been  done  through  me  is  not  due  to 
any  human  ability  that  I  possess.  It  is 
His  work  and  to  His  glory. 

**  I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 
Should *st  lead  me  od. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path,  but  now 
Lead  Thou  me  on." 

I  desire  nothing  but  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  this  work  that  has  been  begun. 
"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.  I  shall  not 
want."  All  things  necessary  He  has 
provided  and  will  provide.  I  wish  no 
personal  following,  only  the  world  for 
Christ. 

Some  things  have  been  said  about  our 
meetings  and  about  me  which  are  not 
true,  but  God's  truth  has  not  been  hurt 
by  these  misstatements,  and  they,  there- 
fore, matter  little.  I  believe,  too,  that 
He  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  written  of  the  revival  to  say 
helpful  things,  for  some  of  the  papers 
have  carried  our  message  to  many  whom 
we  have  not  personally  reached. 

I  believe  that  the  world  is  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  great  religious  revival, 
and  I  pray  daily  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  help  bring  this  about. 

I  beseech  all  those  who  confess 
Christ  to  ask  Him  to-day,  upon  their 
knees,  if  He  has  not  some  work  for 
them  to  do  now.  He  will  lead  them  all 
as  He  has  led  us.  He  will  make  them 
pillars  of  smoke  by  day  and  pillars  of 
fire  by  night  to  guide  all  men  to  Him. 

Wonderful  things  have  happened  in 
Wales  in  a  few  weeks,  but  these  are 
only  a  beginning.  The  world  will  be 
swept  by  His  Spirit  as  by  a  rushing 
mighty  wind.  Many  who  are  now  silent 
Christians,  negative  Christians,  Chris- 
tians whose  belief  means  little  to  them 
and  nothing  to  any  one  else,  will  lead 
in  the  movement.  Groping,  hesitating, 
half-hearted  Christians  will  see  a  great 
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Lights  and  will  reflect  this  Light  to 
thousands  of  those  in  utter  darkness. 
The  whole  world  will  hear  His  message 
of  "peace,  good-will  toward  men," and, 
listening,  will  be  blessed.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  will  do  more  than  we 


have  accomplished,  as  God  gives  them 
power.  This  is  mj  earnest  faith,  if  the 
churches  will  learn  the  great  lesson  of 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Obedience!  Obedience!!  Obe- 
dience ! ! ! 


THE  RELIGIOUS  NOTE  IN  RECENT  ART 
By  the  Rev.  William  Durban,  B.A.,  London,  England. 


The  significance  of  the  old  Horatian 
maxim,  **Ar8  longaj  vita  breviSf^'  was 
never  so  vividly  realized  as  in  our  own 
time.  Art  has  stamped  its  seal  indeli- 
bly on  every  type  of  human  civilization 
in  every  age  and  among  every  race 
which  has  to  any  extent  emerged  from 
primeval  barbarism.  But  race  after 
race  has  passed  away.  Among  the 
most  enduring  memorials  of  each  era 
are  the  art  monuments  and  relics.  In- 
structive above  all  are  those  vestiges  of 
racial  art  which  give  us  the  religious 
records  of  nations.  Explorers  are  at 
this  moment  gaining  day  by  day  fresh 
information  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
Hittites,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Ac- 
cadians  from  the  strange  representa- 
tions drawn  and  sculptured  in  clay  and 
in  marble.  Greek  art  is  a  massive  rev- 
elation of  Greek  religion.  Roman  art 
is  a  vast  apocrypha  of  the  gods  of  the 
classic  Pantheon.  And  in  the  Cata- 
combs we  see  the  pathetic,  tho  crude, 
attempts  of  the  early  Christians  to  de- 
pict on  the  walls  of  their  subterranean 
hiding-places  the  unquenchable  victory 
of  their  faith  over  all  the  fury  of  the 
Beast  of  paganism  and  the  Dragon  of 
imperialism. 

That  art  and  religion  are  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  peoples  linked  together 
is  one  of  the  manifest  evidences  of  his- 
tory. The  late  Lord  Lindsay,  in  his 
three  delightful  volumes  on  "  The  His- 
tory of  Christian  Art,"  published  in 
London  in  1847,  passes  in  elaborate  re- 


view the  relations  between  art  and  re- 
ligion from  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
periods  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  best  treatise  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  in  relation  to  the 
lasthalf  century  is  Prof.  P.  T.  Forsyth's 
beautiful  work,  '*  Religion  in  Recent 
Art "  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London). 
It  is  astonishing  to  note  how  much  has 
happened  even  in  the  last  three  years, 
since  the  accomplished  Principal  of 
Hackney  Theological  College  issued 
this  volume.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
fresh  development  styled  "the  new 
art,"  which  is  being  vehemently  dis- 
cussed in  the  organs  of  the  art  world. 
But,  apart  from  this  particular  move- 
ment, the  efforts  of  foremost  artists  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  to  express  the 
most  exalted  spiritual  aspirations,  the 
most  tender  religious  sympathies,  and 
the  most  cherished  of  the  Gospel  records 
and  Christian  traditions  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  signs  of  the  hopeful  and 
ameliorating  tendencies  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Art  and  religion  have  never 
been  so  truly  and  so  beneficently  allied 
as  they  are  to-day. 

Lord  Lindsay  claimed  superiority  for 
Christian  over  classic  ai't  in  all  three 
departments  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting.  The  peculiar  interest 
and  dignity  of  Art  consists  in  her  exact 
correspondence,  in  her  three  depart- 
ments, with  the  three  great  periods  of 
development,  and  in  the  illustration  she 
thus  affords,  more  closely  and  markedly 
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than  even  literature,  of  the  all-impor- 
tant troth  that  men  stand  or  fall  ac- 
cording as  they  look  up  to  the  ideal  or 
not.  The  three  developments  along  the 
historical  line  of  succession  correspond 
with  those  of  the  three  philosophical 
elements — sense,  intellect,  and  spirit. 
Each  development  occurred  distinctly  at 
three  distant  intervals,  and  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  three  great  branches  of 
the  human  family,  the  races  of  Ham, 
Japhet,  and  Shem.  The  deeds  of  the 
race  of  Ham,  the  people  who  cleared 
forests,  built  cities,  established  em- 
pires, and  invented  the  mechanical  arts, 
culminated  in  the  architecture  of  Egypt, 
with  her  cumbrous  and  inelegant  but 
imposing  pyramids  and  temples,  express- 
ing the  ideal  of  sense  or  matter,  nearly 
approaching  the  intellectual,  but  mate- 
rial still.  In  the  second  historic  devel- 
opment, the  sculpture  of  Greece  is  as 
the  voice  of  intellect  and  thought,  com- 
muning with  itself  in  solitude,  feeding 
on  beauty  and  yearning  after  truth,  still 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  third 
great  period,  in  which  was  originated 
the  painting  of  Christendom,  is  that  of 
an  immortal  spirit  conversing  with  its 
God.  Lord  Lindsay's  principle  is  that 
if  man  stands  higher  or  lower  according 
as  he  is  material,  intellectual,  or  spirit- 
ual. Christian  art  must  excel  pagan  by 
the  same  rule  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  Greeks  had  for  their  ideal 
the  beauty  of  mind  in  perfection,  which 
they  sought  to  expi*ess  in  form  as  repre- 
senting youth,  grace,  dignity,  thought, 
and  power.  But  the  spiritual  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles, tho  their  yearning  for  it,  stamped 
on  their  works,  constitutes  their  undy- 
ing charm.  The  Christian  ideal,  em- 
bodying the  certainties  of  faith  and 
hope  in  relation  to  glory  and  immortal- 
ity, as  supernaturally  revealed  by  the 
divine  Redeemer,  could  not  possibly  be 
eonoeired  onder  the  auspices  of  even 


It  is  significant  of  the  realization  in 
•ur  own  time,  in  an  increasing  degree, 
of  the  most  exalted  hopes  of  humanity, 
that  the  art  of  to-day  abounds  beyond 
that  of  all  former  periods  in  representa- 
tions of  the  spiritual  and  the  immortal 
as  distinguished  from  the  sensuous,  the 
ceremonial,  and  the  superstitious  fac- 
tors in  art  up  to  a  very  recent  date. 
The  twentieth  century  seems  to  have  in- 
augurated a  new  era,  altho  no  new 
school  of  artists  marks  the  new  depart- 
ure as  yet.  After  a  glance  at  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  art  of 
the  last  few  decades  in  relation  to  re- 
ligion, we  may  turn  our  attention  to  the 
evidences  of  yesterday  and  to-day, 
which  the  critics  have  not  had  time  as 
yet  to  formulate  in  book  form. 

Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth,  in  his  ex- 
pository lectures  on  Rossetti,  Burne- 
Jones,  Watts,  Holman  Hunt,  and  Wag- 
ner, looks  at  the  wonderful  productions 
of  these  consummate  masters  from  the 
special  point  of  view  proper  to  the 
Christian  critic.  He  limits  his  consid- 
eration almost  entirely  to  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  modem  English  school. 
There  is  both  an  advantage  on  the  one 
hand,  and  also  a  drawback  on  the  other, 
in  this  concentration  of  studj^  on  the 
work  of  a  few  great  men.  Buskin 
adopted  the  same  method.  Indeed,  that 
supreme  critic  compelled  everything  to 
lead  from  all  ages  and  from  all  lands  up 
to  his  idolized  Turner.  We  thus  learn 
to  know  a  few  of  the  greatest  men 
almost  perfectly,  and  under  their  guid- 
ance we  come  to  know  whatever  they 
can  teach  us  about  art  and  its  lessons, 
as  interpreted  by  such  keen  and  appre- 
ciative expositors  as  Buskin  and  For- 
syth. But  we  are  in  danger  at  the 
same  time  of  leaving  out  of  view  much 
that  is  equally  valuable,  which  is  only 
to  be  seen  in  Noel  Paton  and  in  Leigh- 
ton,  in  Ary  Scheffer  and  in  Dor^,  in 
Eaulbaoh  and  in  G^romci  in  Millet  and 
in  3onnat|  in  Tongeroita  and  i&  Go^ty 
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in  Gall^  and  in  Goetze,  in  Hall^  and  in 
Calderon.  When  we  once  begin  to 
study  religion  as  it  is  depicted  by  the 
most  modern  preachers  in  canvas,  in 
marble,  in  terra-cotta,  there  springs  up 
before  us  a  wonderful  band,  competing 
in  their  ardent  zeal  as  interpi-eters,  and 
claiming  our  admiration  and  our  delight 
by  revelations  of  a  timer  apprehension 
of  spiritual  truth  than  was  ever  evinced 
by  any  preceding  generation  of  artists 
with  brush  or  chisel. 

In  the  view  of  Dr.  Forsyth,  Kossetti 
is  the  modern  exponent  of  the  religion 
of  natural  passion ;  Bume- Jones  of  the 
religion  of  preternatural  imagination; 
Watts  of  the  religion  of  supernatural 
hope ;  Holman  Hunt  of  the  religion  of 
spiritual  faith;  while,  having  thus  run 
through  the  gamut  of  pre-Raphaelism 
in  painting,  he  concludes  with  a  re- 
markable lecture  on  Wagner  as  the 
prophet  of  pessimism  in  music,  who 
did  a  work  in  that  department  parallel 
to  that  done  in  painting  by  Rossetti. 
This  classification  is  excellent.  It  ex- 
actly suits  the  leaders  of  the  most 
prominent  English  school  of  the  last 
half  century;  but  we  have  carefully 
and  gladly  to  note  that  during  the  last 
few  years,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  many  artists  have  come  to  the 
front  who  are  delighting  the  public  by 
original  and  independent  presentations 
of  spiritual  theses  and  ideas  in  the  most 
fascinating  symbols  of  color  and  form. 
The  most  promising  artistic  sign  of  the 
age  is  this  wonderful  abundance  of  con- 
temporary efforts  to  illustrate  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  scenes  and  incidents  of 
religious  history  and  experience  with 
devout,  reverent,  and  pathetic  expres- 
sion, and  particularly  with  suggestions 
of  optimistic  feeling  but  little  indulged 
in  by  most  of  tlie  modern  masters  of 
yesterday.  Their  successors  aie  truly 
improving  on  their  accent.  The  "ac- 
cent of  conviction,"  to  use  the  felicitous 
phrase  of  a  French  critic,  is,  in  regard 


to  the  artistic  view  of  religion,  super- 
seding that  of  doubt.  There  is  a  glad- 
ness about  the  tone  of  the  freshest  art 
which  is  a  welcome  change  from  the 
gloom  that  characterizes  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  productions  of  the  past 
generation.  This  is  a  token  of  the 
truth  of  the  remarkable  prediction  in 
the  last  volume  written  by  Herbert 
Spencer.  That  gi'eat  agnostic  aston- 
ished and  confounded  many  of  his  most 
ardent  followers  by  actually  proclaim- 
ing his  conviction  that  religion  will 
prevail  more  and  more  with  coming  gen- 
erations, for  this  reason,  that  the  in- 
creasing marvels  of  scientific  discovery 
and  invention  will  constrain  people  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  supernatu- 
ral, personal  Power  behind  the  visible 
universe.  Now,  does  not  the  growing 
strength  of  the  religious  current  in  art 
to-day  indicate  that  already  thei-e  are 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  growth  in 
the  collective  mind  of  this  spiritual  con- 
viction which  the  greatest  of  agnostics 
thus  strikingly  predicted? 

The  manifestations  of  sentiment  in 
art  to-day  undoubtedly  betoken  a  pow- 
erful reaction  against  the  influence  rep- 
resented by  Wagner  in  music  and  Ros- 
setti in  painting.  Fortunately  Rossetti 
did  not  succeed  in  setting  the  ke3aiote 
of  feeling  either  by  his  poetry  or  his 
pictures.  There  is  much  in  life  in  all 
ages  to  induce  the  pessimistic  tempera- 
ment in  any  great  souls  endowed  with 
apprehension  of  the  tragic  side  of  expe- 
rience, as  were  Rossetti  and  Ws^gner. 
Ruskin  pointed  out  how  Salvator  Rosa 
oppresses  us  with  his  mingling  of  over- 
whelming grandeur  with  deepest  gloom. 
The  tragic  genius,  as  Dr.  Forsyth  ob- 
serves, even  in  the  genial  Shakespeare, 
has  always  felt  that  there  was  over  man 
a  fate  rather  than  a  God.  Ruskin  says 
a  memorable  thing  about  Turner  and 
the  pleasure  which  that  painter,  usually 
reveling  in  the  glory  of  gorgeous  hues, 
sometimes  took  iu  low  colors.    It  WM 
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because ''  he  had  in  him  the  wonder  and 
sorrow  concerning  life  and  death  which 
are  the  inheritance  of  the  Gothic  soal 
from  the  days  of  its  first  sea-kings." 
That  is  the  feature  of  the  Teutonic  race 
which  emerged  in  Wagner.  It  mur- 
murs in  the  German  mystics  before  the 
Beformationy  sighs  in  tiie  strain  of  sad- 
ness which  runs  even  through  English 
literature,  and  protests  in  the  philo- 
sophic pessimism  on  which  Dr.  Forsyth 
descants  in  many  eloquent  pages.  All 
students  of  modern  philosophy  know 
how  it  culminated  in  the  despairing 
gospels  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann, 
how  certain  professors  of  medical  sci- 
ence have  actually  under  its  influence 
advocated  the  practise  of  ^*  euthanasia/' 
if  the  legislature  could  be  drawn  into 
X)ermission  of  that  last  resort.  Happily 
for  the  interests  of  the  race,  gi*eat  scien- 
tific authorities  like  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  have  of  late  years  tuned 
the  scientific  mind  of  the  age  in  unison 
with  faith  in  the  unseen  and  the  super- 
naturaly  and  art  has  caught  the  note. 

Perhaps  the  most  significantly  favor- 
able aspect  of  the  religious  art  of  the 
time  is  the  striking  and  joyous  emphasis 
laid  on  topics  associated  with  the  resur- 
rectiony  the  ascension,  and  Pentecost, 
rather  than  on  those  connected  with  the 
crucifixion.    When  I  witnessed  the  Pas- 
sion Play  at  Oberammergau  I  was,  as 
sorely  the  majority  of  spectators  must 
have   been,  impressed  with  the  won- 
derful representation  of  scenes  in  the 
Bedeemer's  earthly  career  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  crucifixion.     But  the  won- 
derful village  actors  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  resurrection.     That  is 
exactly  like  medievalism  in  art.      It 
stops  at  the  grave  and  staggers  at  the 
conoeption  of  anything  that  soars  higher 
than  Gethsemane  and  Golgotha.     But 
our  newest  "Arte  Sacra"  has  compara- 
tively little  to  do  with  the  spear,  the 
cross,  the  Via  Dolorosaj  and  the  crown 
of  thorns.     It  revels  in  the  glory  that 


was  evolved  out  of  agony  and  shame. 
We  are  not  invited  so  constantly  as 
were  our  fathers  to  gaze  on  the  specta- 
cle of  a  Savior  lifted  on  the  tree  in  ig- 
nominy, but  we  are  called  to  adore  the 
Conqueror  in  His  celestial  enthrone- 
ment— not,  however,  by  presentations 
of  actual  apocalyptic  visions  so  much 
as  by  that  enthronement  as  accomplished 
first  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  in  the  ele- 
vation of  humanity.  Pictures  of  sur- 
passing charm  are  being  produced  in  in- 
creasing abundance,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  show  how  Christianity  is  establish- 
ing the  reign  of  the  risen  and  glorified 
Son  of  God  over  the  souls  of  the  sons 
of  men.  Art  is  constituting  itself  an 
evangel,  and  artists  are  taking  to 
preaching  the  graces  and  the  virtues 
which  only  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God  could  ever  have  inaugurated  as  ac- 
tual vital  factors  in  the  lives  of  men  in 
this  world  of  sin. 

That  slow  tendency  of  religion  which 
has  steadily  marked  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization since  Christianity  began  its 
conquests  is  now  more  rapidly  marked. 
I  allude  to  the  tendency  to  humanize 
the  unspeakable  sanctities  and  to  set 
forth  the  incarnation  as  a  real  and  con- 
crete principle  which  must  vanquish  in 
patient  but  never-ceasing  conflict  the 
forces  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  Art  and  religion  pursue  the  like 
great  methods  in  different  kinds.  "  The 
principle  of  art,"  says  Dr.  Forsyth,  "is 
the  incarnation  of  God's  eternal  beauty. 
The  principle  of  religion  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  God's  eternal  human  heart.*' 
In  our  day  as  never  before  are  the  apos- 
tles of  art  coming  to  feel  the  need  of 
what  art  in  itself  can  never  supply. 
The  evidence  of  this  realization  in  their 
minds  is  multiplying.  I  attended  not 
many  weeks  ago  the  memorable  and 
touching  memorial  service  in  honor  of 
G.  F.  Watts  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  noted  the  reverent  demeanor  of 
scores  of  the  most  noted  artists  of  the 
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day.  They  had  come  to  pay  homage  to 
one  of  the  grandest  exponents  of  Chris- 
tian art  the  world  and  the  Chumh  have 
seen.  Watts  is  missing  now^  but  his 
testimony  to  the  ''power  of  an  endless 
life"  will  affect  all  generations.  His 
"Mount  Ararat,"  his  "Hope,"  his 
"Love  and  Life,"  "Sic  Transit,"  his 
"  Court  of  Death  " — all  are  picture-par- 
ables in  sublimest  tone  of  the  love  of 
Christ  as  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life. 
The  preaching  of  faith  in  these  pictures 
is  marvelous.  And  where  in  medieval 
art  can  we  find  a  picture  to  compare 
with  Burne- Jones'  s  "  Resurrection  "  ? 
Here  all  the  conventional  ideas  of  the 
old  painters  have  vanished.  This  pict- 
ure may  almost  be  said  to  have  ushered 
in  a  new  era.  The  death-poppies  trod- 
den under  foot,  the  dawn  of  recognition 
in  Mary,  the  quiet  crepuscular  solem- 
nity, the  utter  absence  of  any  miracu- 
lous radiance  in  the  person  of  the  Sa- 
vior, the  luminous  eyes  of  the  angels 
who  recognize  Him  whom  Mary  can  not, 
the  strange  simplicity  mingled  with  in- 
definable majesty  in  the  mien  of  the 
risen  Lord,  present  a  conception  of  the 
most  stupendous  transaction  in  all  his- 
tory absolutely  independent  from  the 
conventional  ideas,  but  incomparably 
more  in  keeping  with  the  probabilities 
of  that  event. 

What,  now,  is  the  tendency  of  the 
painters  and  the  sculptors  of  the  day, 
influenced  as  they  must  be  by  the  mas- 
ters of  yesterday?  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
movement  toward  such  a  phase  of  relig- 
ious art  as  shall  display  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  and  at  the  same  time  shall 
show  the  mysteries  of  divine  grace  and 
power  moving  in  sympathy  with  hu- 
manity in  its  weakness,  its  sorrows,  its 
fears,  and  its  mortality.  The  devout 
artists  of  our  time  paint  and  chisel  as 
if  they  had  never  heard  of  the  destruc- 
tionist  critics  among  the  theologians. 
They  are  building  up  in  the  popular 

mind  a  limple  and  patibetio  bat  real  and 


profound  apprehension  of  the  facts  re- 
corded by  Old-Testament  and  New-Tes- 
tament histoiians  and  chroniclers.  The 
new  art  on  its  secular  side  may  be  open 
to  the  severest  criticism  concerning  pass- 
ing technical  methods  of  design  and 
color,  but  in  its  religious  application  it 
is  absolutely  evangelical.  And  this 
applies,  strange  to  say,  as  much  to  the 
productions  of  Roman  Catholic  as  to 
those  of  Protestant  artists.  Almost  all 
are  taking  more  and  more  to  the  deline- 
ation of  Bible  scenes  and  incidents,  and 
when  pictures  represent  life  as  it  is  seen 
in  Roman  Catholic  communities,  faith, 
hope,  and  love  come  tenderly  and  viv- 
idly to  the  front.  A  reference  to  the 
most  beautiful  works  of  the  last  three 
or  four  years  will  prove  the  prevalence 
of  this  tendency.  It  can  no  longer  be 
said  of  the  artists  of  the  Continent,  of 
Bntain,  or  of  America,  to  use  the  some- 
what severe  dictum  of  Raskin  in  his 
anger  against  the  Whistler  school,  that 
"they  are  flinging  a  paint-pot  at  the 
public."  The  tendency  of  an  increasing 
number  of  artists  is  to  make  the  brush 
preach  the  Gospel. 

Glancing  back  at  the  expositions  of 
the  London  Royal  Academy  and  the 
Paris  Salon  for  the  years  1901  to  1904, 
we  find  abundant  evidence  of  this  evan- 
gelical religious  spirit.  The  new  cen- 
tuiy  began  with  some  welcome  demon- 
strations of  a  favorable  reaction  in  art 
toward  spiritual  as  distinguished  from 
merely  ceremonial  Christianity.  The 
mysterious  and  difficult  but  superb  and 
touching  allegorical  and  symbolical 
paintings  of  Watts  and  Bume-Jones 
and  Rossetti  have  given  way  to  a  sim- 
pler and  more  intelligible  style,  which 
appeals  so  directly  to  the  masses  that 
multitudes  have  been  captivated  by  the 
change.  In  each  of  the  recent  exhibi- 
tions some  of  the  most  impressive  relig- 
ious paintings  ever  given  to  the  world 
have  appeared,  as  all  familiar  with  the 
reproductions  in  the  8tore*wi)idowi  aif 
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well  aware.  Bougereau,  by  his  marvel- 
ous **  Begina  Angelorum  "  and  equally 
striking  **  Holy  Family/'  showed  what 
powers  of  realization  in  reference  to  re- 
ligious ideas  and  facts  a  modem  French 
artist  may  possess.  In  these  the  natu- 
ral and  supernatural  elements  are 
charmingly  blended.  Mr.  Strutt,  in 
his  "  A  Little  ChUd  ShaU  Lead  Them," 
gave  this  generation  a  work  which  in- 
stantly came  to  the  front  in  reproduc- 
tions circulated  all  over  the  land.  Cal- 
deron,  with  that  enchanting  picture  of 
'*  Buth  and  Naomi,"  seemed  to  have  ex- 
celled himself.  No  lovelier  work  has 
appeared  for  years  iu  the  Paris  Salon 
than  that  by  M.  Joseph  Bail,  ^'Bene- 
dicite;  the  Sisters  of  the  Hospital  at 
B^aume."  This  was  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  show  in  1903.  In  that 
same  season  the  Salon  was  adorned  by 
two  reUgious  pictures  from  the  brush  of 
Charles  Gottet,  the  celebrated  painter 
of  student  life  in  Brittany.  His  "  Re- 
ligious Procession  "  and  his  "  Mourners  " 
could  have  been  conceived  only  by  an 
artist  who  had  surrendered  his  soul  to 
the  contemplation  of  his  chosen  sub- 
jects. One  of  the  most  moving  of  re- 
cent pictures  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Y.  Tit- 
comb's  "Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea," 
in  which  the  contrast  between  the  ter- 
ror-stricken and  excited  sailor-disciples, 
assuming  various  attitudes  of  fear  and 
amazement  in  their  tossing  craft,  and 
the  majestic  divine  Figure  shining 
through  the  gloom,  is  one  of  the  finest 
effects  ever  worked  on  canvas.  This 
great  work,  measuring  102  inches  by 
54,  attracted  much  delighted  attention 
at  the  1903  Boyal  Academy  display,  as 
did  also  Mr.  Spenlove's  "Pilot's  Fune- 
ral|^  in  which  the  old  mates  of  the  dead 
man,  with  pathetic  insistence  and  sin- 
cerity, stand  outside  the  cottage  in  the 
snow,  the  scene  being  in  south  Scot- 
land. The  impression  of  the  picture  is 
deeply  religious. 

The  universal  verdict  on  the   Hon. 


John  Collier's  chief  picture  of  1903, 
"  The  Prodigal  Daughter,"  was  that  it 
was  the  "best  he  had  ever  painted." 
The  main  effect  in  this  exquisite  work 
is  produced  by  a  simple  but  telling  de- 
vice. The  old  man's  head  is  haloed  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp  which  he  eclipses  as 
he  gazes  wistfully  on  the  fashionably 
dressed  girl,  returned  to  the  old  home 
from  the  unknown  wanderings,  and 
waiting  in  silence  for  the  word  of  pater- 
nal welcome  or  otherwise.  It  is  the 
Lord's  parable  in  a  new  setting.  The 
artist  well  understood  that  no  greater 
homage  could  be  tendered  to  the  divine 
Master  than  by  this  application  of  His 
teaching  to  life  in  such  an  aspect.  For 
do  we  not  most  honor  truth  when  we 
take  the  trouble  to  broaden  its  applica- 
tion? 

The  popularity  of  Tissot's  water-color 
drawings  illustrating  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  and  executed  in  the  Holy  Land 
itself,  is  a  proof  that  an  artist  of  genius 
is  as  well  able  now  to  apj)eal  on  relig- 
ious grounds  to  public  appreciation  as 
when  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  painted  at  Je- 
rusalem his  matchless  "Light  of  the 
World  "  and  his  "  Shadow  of  the  Cross. " 
Happily,  Mr.  Hunt  is  still  with  us  in 
London,  but  Tissot,  alas !  was  snatched 
away  last  year.  The  sensation  of  the 
Academy  this  last  season  of  1904  was  , 
Mr.  Sigismund  Goetze's  extraordinary 
"Despised  and  Rejected  of  Men,"  de- 
picting the  Savior  bound  to  an  altar, 
past  which  stream  people  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  of  whom  only  one,  a 
nurse,  takes  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
Sufferer.  The  altar  is  inscribed  "To 
the  Unknown  God."  Goetze  had  pre- 
viously become  noted  by  his  magnificent 
picture  of  the  "Legend  of  the  Holy 
Grail."  He  is  a  consummate  artist,  of 
the  deepest  religious  feeling.  At  this 
last  season's  Academy  one  of  the  finest 
religious  paintings  was  "A  Sim  Wor- 
shiper," by  Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke,  A.R.A. 
In  Paris  simultaneously  spectators  were 
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wondering  at  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
pictures  of  Gaston  la  Touche,  the  mys- 
tic painter  of  the  French  metropolis. 
This  remarkable  man  frequently  paints 
the  gayest  scenes,  but  constantly  reverts 
to  the  most  solemn  subjects.  His 
**  Last  Supper "  is  one  of  the  artistic 
marvels  of  the  year.  The  apostles  are 
bowed  over  the  table,  and  the  Savior 
glows  in  a  difi^sed  golden  light  emana- 
ting from  His  person.  Here  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  total  departure  from 
the  traditional  idea  of  the  old  masters. 
The  same  artist's  *'  Christmas  in  Brit- 
tany "  is  a  real  masterpiece  of  technique, 
expressive  of    deepest  emotion.      We 


scarcely  see  the  infant  Christ,  but  a 
beam  of  light  from  the  Holy  Child  illu- 
minates all  the  faces  of  tiie  men  and 
women,  rendering  the  picture  vivid  with 
sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
But  perhaps  the  most  notable  produc- 
tions recently  given  to  the  French  pub- 
lic by  a  native  artist  are  the  pictures  of 
M  Bonnat,  the  recognized  official  chief 
of  the  French  Academic  painters.  His 
"  Christ  on  the  Cross,'*  executed  for  the 
Palais  de  Justice ;  his  wonderful  '^  Sam- 
son Bending  the  Lion,"  and  his  aston- 
ishing ''Job"  would  alone  immortal- 
ize any  artist  in  any  age  and  in  any 
nation. 


CHRIST  AND  SOCRATES 

By  Pbof.  Samuel  McComb,  D.D.,  Queen's  Univeesity,  Kingston,  Ontario. 


''Jesus  Chbist  and  Socrates  —  the 
two  names  denote  the  grandest  memo- 
ries that  humanity  owns.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  given  to  Socrates,  as  to  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  Vergil,  to  receive  a  place 
among  the  fathers  of  the  church;  but 
history  has  bestowed  on  him  something 
greater  by  far.  It  has  bound  up  his 
name,  tho  at  a  wide  interval,  with  that 
of  Jesus  Christ."  These  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Hamack  recall  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  suggestive  facts  of  history. 
All  through  the  Christian  centuries 
thoughtful  minds  have  been  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  remarkable  parallel 
and  the  no  less  remarkable  divergence 
that  exist  between  the  life  and  death  of 
the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  and  the  life 
and  death  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Emerson,  in  a 
youthful  essay,  has  refused  to  regard 
Socrates  as  "an  especial  light  &om 
heaven  and  a  distant  forerunner  of  the 
Savior,"  because  such  reflections  "do 
not  lead  to  truth  and  serve  only  to  be- 
wilder." But  if  history  is  the  revela- 
tion of  a  divine  purpose,  and  if  it  it 


persons  that  are  the  real  makers  of  his- 
tory, then  surely  the  effort  to  trace 
some  spiritual  relationship  between  the 
noblest  and  most  heroic  figure  in  antiq- 
uity and  Him  who  was  the  moral  image 
of  God  can  not  be  wholly  in  vain.  The 
thought  that  took  captive  the  mind  of  a 
Clement  and  an  Origen  in  one  age,  and 
of  a  Schleiermacher,  a  Maurice,  a  Stan- 
ley in  another,  corresponds,  we  feel 
sure,  to  spiritual  reality. 

It  seems  strange,  at  first  sight,  that, 
as  has  been  remarked,  St.  Paul  nowhere 
mentions  the  name  of  the  great  Greek 
teacher.  Yet  the  apostle,  bom  in  the 
university  town  of  Tarsus,  familiar  with 
the  Greek  tongue  and  not  untinctured 
with  Greek  learning,  must  have  often 
heard  the  name  of  him  who  surrendered 
his  life  rather  than  betray  the  sacred 
cause  of  truth,  and  his  generous  heart 
and  catholic  sympathies  must  have  felt 
the  splendor  of  tiie  sacrifice.  Nay,  as 
he  argued  in  the  Athenian  Agora,  on 
the  very  spot  where,  almost  five  oenta* 
ries  before,  Socrates  proclaimed  his 
gospel     of    self-knowledge,  and    waa 
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chargedy  as  he  was  charged,  with  being 
^*  a  vain  babbler  "  and  *'  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods,"  did  no  thoaght  cross  his 
mind  of  the  strange  irony  of  history 
that  made  him,  the  herald  of  faith, 
sharer  in  the  same  scorn  with  the  phi- 
losopher who  loved  the  troth  and  died 
for  the  truth  he  loved?  Doabtless  the 
explanation  of  the  apostle's  silence  lies 
in  this,  that,  ever  since  that  high  hoar 
of  divine  visitation  on  the  way  to  Da- 
mascus, he  was  conscious  of  such  an  ab- 
sorbing devotion,  of  such  a  transport  of 
joy  and  love,  that  henceforth  Christ 
filled  his  whole  horizon — constituted, 
so  to  say,  his  universe.  His  '^only 
love  "  had  sprung  from  his  "  only  hate." 
Beside  His  name  there  was  no  other. 

**  Christ  I    I  am  Christ's!   and  let  the  name 
suffice  you. 
Ay,  for  me,  too.  He  greatly  hath  sufficed ; 
Lo,  with  no  winning  words  I  would  entice 
you. 
Paul  has  no  honor  and  no  friend  but 
Christ" 

It  is  about  the  year  150  a.d.  that  we 
first  find  the  name  of  Socrates  in  a 
Christian  writing.  Justin  Martyr,  in 
his  **  Apology,"  presented  to  the  Roman 
Smperors  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  boldly  claims  Socrates  for  the 
€k>6pel  and  calls  him  a  Christian  before 
Christ.  ''But  that  some  may  not,"  he 
says,  **  in  reply  to  our  teachings,  unrea- 
sonably say  that,  according  to  us,  Christ 
was  boin  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  in  the  time  of  Cyrenius,  and  taught 
what  we  assert  Him  to  have  taught  at  a 

^  later  time  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  so 
object  that  all  men  who  lived  before 
Him  were  irresponsible,  let  us  solve  the 
diffieolty  in  advance.  We  were  taught 
that  Christ  is  the  firstborn  of  God,  and 
we  have  already  signified  that  He  is  the 
Season  in  which  every  race  of  men  did 
share.    Thus  those  who  lived  with  rea- 

^  son  are  Christians,  even  if  they  were 
ocmnted  godless,  like  Socrates  and  Her- 
seleitns    among    the  Greeks. "     And 


again :  "  Socrates  knew  Christ  in  part, 
for  Christ  is  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  Reason  that  dwells  in  every  man." 
Yet  Justin  does  not  identify  the  work 
and  mission  of  Christ  with  those  of  the 
Greek  sage.  From  one  point  of  view, 
indeed,  Jesus  is  another  Socrates,  brand- 
ing the  superstitions  wherewith  the 
powers  of  evil  had  blinded  humanity; 
both  were  indwelt  by  the  inspiring 
Word  or  Reason  of  God.  Fet  Justin 
takes  care  to  add  that  in  Jesus  a  new 
and  higher  influence  has  entered  into 
history,  for  in  Him  alone  does  the 
whole  Word  of  God  stand  revealed. 
Did  any  one  demand  proof  of  this? 
The  apologist  finds  it  in  the  strange  and 
all-conquering  love  He  has  drawn  forth 
in  human  hearts — a  love  that  for  His 
sake  gladly  faced  death  accompanied 
with  every  horror  and  shame  the  cruelty 
of  men  could  devise.  ''Socrates,"  he 
says,  ''  has  never  given  any  man  such 
faith  that  he  would  die  for  Socratic 
teaching;  but  for  Christ,  not  only  phi- 
losophers, but  even  artizans  and  quite 
uneducated  people  go  to  death."  So  in- 
explicable was  this  self-sacrificing  loy- 
alty to  Christ  in  the  view  of  even  such 
a  high-minded  pagan  as  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, that,  in  despair  of  understanding 
it,  he  impatiently  sets  it  down  to  per- 
verse folly  and  a  spirit  of  braggadocio! 
The  next  writer  to  take  up  and  elabo- 
rate the  thought  of  Justin  is  the  fa- 
mous Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  flour- 
ished toward  the  close  of  the  second 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. He  was  steeped  in  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  employed  his  learning  in  the 
service  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
maintained  that  all  history  is  one,  for 
all  truth  is  one.  In  the  loftier  spirits 
of  the  Greek  world,  in  men  like  Soc- 
rates, philosophy  had  been  a  covenant 
of  God;  it  had  justified  them  as  the 
Law  justified  the  Jew.  The  search  of 
the  Greeks  for  wisdom  had  been  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  them  unto  Christ. 
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Hence  the  ineamation  is  not  a  new  and 
strange  thmg,  an  abrupt  break  m  the 
spiritual  continuity  of  human  history. 
Christ  as  the  indwelling  Word  was  in 
the  world  before  He  came  in  the  flesh, 
and  was  putting  men  to  school,  as  it 
were,  training  them  for  His  fuller  and 
grander  revelation.  "  Philosophy," 
says  Clement,  ''is  a  preparation,  ma- 
king ready  the  way  for  him  who  is  being 
perfected  by  Christ."  What  a  noble 
and  inspiring  conception  of  history! 
How  mean  and  unworthy  beside  it  ap- 
pears the  incredible  theory  of  the  fanat- 
ical if  devoted  Tertullian,  for  whom 
Greek  science  is  the  invention  of  devils, 
the  mother  of  all  heresies,  the  bridal 
gift  of  the  fallen  angels  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  I  And  how  unjust  is  the 
judgment  of  the  great  Carthaginian  that 
Socrates  was  a  false  and  even  an  immor- 
al philosopher ! 

The  nobler  thought  of  Justin  and 
Clement  has  never  been  wholly  lost  to 
the  Christian  Church.  A  great  succes- 
sion of  teachers  has  realized  its  truth 
and  urged  its  apologetic  value.  Origan, 
Eusebius,  and  Athanasius  in  the  early 
centuries ;  Lamartine,  Priestley,  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Stanley,  and  Farrar  in  later 
times — all  were  profoundly  convinced 
of  the  truth  expressed  in  the  exclama- 
tion of  Victor  Hugo  : 

**Dieu  que  cberchait  Socrate  et   que  J^sus 
trouva!" 

And  what  is  this  but  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  immanence,  to  which  St.  John 
bears  witness  when  he  says  that  Christ 
was  "  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  and 
of  which  St.  Paul  was  not  ignorant 
when  he  described  Hellenic  worship  and 
faith  as  a  feeling  after  God,  if  haply 
they  might  find  Him. 

And  yet  to  identify  the  work  of  Soc- 
rates with  that  of  Christ  is  to  misread 
the  history  and  confound  religion  with 
philosophy. 


In  the  first  place,  Socrates  calls  men 
to  knowledge ;  Christ  summons  them  to 
faith.  The  mission  of  the  Greek  pro- 
tomartyr  was,  indeed,  instinct  with  all 
spiritual  nobleness  and  dignity.  He 
felt  himself  charged  with  a  divine  com- 
mission to  expose  the  sophistries  of  his 
age,  to  pierce  through  convention  and 
custom  to  universal  and  eternal  princi- 
ples, and  to  lay  afresh  the  foundations 
of  true  knowledge.  "God  has  com- 
manded me,"  he  says,  "to  examine  men 
in  oracles  and  in  dreams  and  in  every 
way  in  which  His  will  was  ever  declared 
to  man."  Hence  he  was  the  great 
"cross-examiner"  of  his  contempora- 
ries. He  strove  to  teach  men  their  ig- 
norance as  a  prerequisite  to  genuine 
knowledge.  Against  the  would-be,  the 
Gnostics,  he  urged  that  truth  was  some- 
thing higher  and  greater  than  they  sup- 
posed; that  to  know  it  brought  men 
into  contact  with  the  unchangeable  and 
the  divine,  with  something  infinitely 
more  enduring  than  the  popular  notions 
of  self  and  life.  To  the  agnostics  of 
his  age  he  said :  "  You  are  wrong  when 
you  say  that  morality  is  a  purely  rela- 
tive affair,  that  what  seems  to  a  man 
to  be  true  is  true  for  him.  There  is  a 
law  of  right,  eternal  like  God  Himself, 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  do  right  apart 
from  all  question  of  consequence  or 
utility."  Socrates  believed  that,  if 
men  only  knew  themselves,  virtuous 
action  would  inevitably  follow.  "  Vir- 
tue is  knowledge."  Hence  sin  resolves 
itself  into  ignorance  and  involuntary 
action.  A  man  who  knows  what  is  right 
must  always  do  it.  "  Know  thyself " ; 
"  An  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  liv- 
ing " — such  are  the  mottoes  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  calls  men  to  self-examination 
as  a  preparation  for  true  self-culture, 
rationality  of  action,  and  the  best  serv- 
ice of  society.  In  a  word,  he  appeals 
to  man's  intellectual  nature,  and  lays 
down  the  law  in  the  realization  of  which 
goodness  is  achieved.     But;  alas !  expe- 
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rienoe  teaches  that  it  is  not  knowledge 
which  is  our  main  need;  rather  is  it 
some  all-constraining  impulse  in  whose 
strength  we  turn  away  from  the  worse 
and  surrender  to  the  better.  As  Mrs. 
Browning  sings  in  "  Aurora  Leigh '' : 

"  SubsisU  no  law  of  life  outside  of  life. 
The  Christ  Himself  had  been  no  lAwgiver 
Unless  He  had  given  the  life,  too,  with  the 
law." 

"  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life  " 
is  His  great  word.  He  speaks  to  man 
not  primarily  as  a  thinker,  but  as  a  sin- 
ningy  repenting,  aspiring  spirit,  con- 
scious of  the  burdens  of  guilt  and  haunt- 
ed with  the  memories  of  sin,  overborne 
by  a  sense  of  weakness  amid  the  mate- 
rial immensities  of  the  universe,  yet 
nourishing  hopes  that  pierce  the  limit- 
ing darkness  of  his  immediate  vision 
and  range  amid  the  vistas  of  an  infinite 
future.  He  puts  within  man  the  all- 
potent  secret  of  moral  restoration.  In 
the  strength  of  the  love  which  He  has 
inspired,  the  lustful  have  grown  pure, 
the  unworthily  ambitious  have  become 
the  self-denying  servants  of  their  fel- 
lows, the  burdeued  and  sorrow-stricken 
have  held  on  their  dolorous  path  in 
peaceful  surrender  to  the  heavy  hand 
of  God.  History  thus  attests  that, 
while  it  was  the  work  of  Socrates  to 
reform  philosophy,  it  was  reserved  for 
Christ  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  instincts 
of  men  and  found  the  final  and  absolute 
religion.  Socrates  was  concerned  with 
intellectual  disease;  Jesus  with  the 
burden  of  sin. 

In  the  second  place,  the  message  of 
Socrates  is  only  for  the  free  citizen  of  a 
Greek  city;  Christ's  word  is  for  man  as 
man.  '^  Socrates  could  demand  justice 
between  Greek  and  Greek ;  Christ  could 
require  purity  of  all  men."  For  the 
slave  and  the  outcast  Socrates  had  no 
gospel.  These  were  the  doomed  and 
hopeless  victims  of  evil.  But  Christ 
addresses  all  men — the  slave,  the  crimi- 


nal, the  social  leper.  "  You  too,"  He 
says,  "  can  claim  God  as  your  Father. 
You  have  but  to  go  to  Him  with  the 
cry,  *  Father,  I  have  sinned  before 
heaven  and  against  Thee,'  and  His  in- 
finite riches  are  already  yours — pardon, 
peace,  reconciliation,  enfranchisement 
from  the  dominion  of  sin,  the  sweet 
joys  of  the  sons  of  God."  To  the  eye 
of  Christ  the  worst  man  that  ever  lived, 
the  most  lost  to  virtue  and  goodness,  is 
not  without  value,  and,  as  Pascal  says, 
"tho  unworthy  of  God,  may  yet  be 
made  worthy  of  Him."  Every  soul  as 
such  is  the  crowned  heir  of  immortal 
hopes.  It  is  Christ  who  has  opened  the 
gates  of  immortality  to  universal  man. 
He  has  answered  the  dumb  and  inar- 
ticulate yearnings  of  humanity  for  a 
Guide  through  the  dim  and  perilous  way 
that  lies  beyond  the  grave,  and  has  re- 
vealed that  "  more  sure  word  of  God  " 
for  which  Plato  longed,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  which  the  teachings  of  philoso- 
phy were  but "  a  raft  on  which  one  must 
make  the  hazardous  voyage  of  life." 
Did  Socrates  believe  in  immortality? 
"  On  the  one  hand  lay  the  Orphic  belief 
or  imagination,  which  had  by  this  time 
become  traditional  among  a  few ;  on  the 
other,  what  tended  to  be  the  prevailing 
notion  of  a  skeptical  age,  that  with 
death  there  came  the  extinction  of  all 
conscious  life.  Socrates,  in  Plato's 
*  Apology,'  is  represented,  probably 
with  truth,  as  holding  his  judgment  in 
suspense  between  these  different  views, 
and  saying  that  to  assert  either  would 
be  to  seem  to  know  what  one  does  not 
know."  His  farewell  to  the  judges 
who  condemned  him  shows  the  sad  un- 
certainty with  which  he  met  his  end : 
"  The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived  and 
we  go  our  ways.  I  go  to  die  and  you 
to  live:  which  is  better,  God  only 
knows."  Not  from  the  prison-cham- 
ber where  Socrates  drank  the  fatal 
cup,  but  from  the  open  and  empty 
grave  of   Easter   morning  has  sprung 
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the  indestructible  assurance  of  immor- 
tal life. 

Finally,  the  worth  of  Christ's  death 
for  humanity  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  Socrates.  The  philosopher's 
endy  indeed,  is  one  of  the  world's  no- 
blest memories.  He  died  a  martyr  for 
the  truth,  victim  to  the  passion  and 
brutality  of  an  age  whose  whole  mental 
outlook  he  had  outgrown.  Are  we  to 
see,  then,  in  the  tragedy  of  Calvary, 
only  a  mournful  repetition  of  the  dread- 
ful outrage  wrong  ever  inflicts  on  good- 
ness? Does  Jesus  merely  take  His  place 
in  the  ranks  of  ''the  noble  army  of 
martyrs  "  who  have  suffered  vicariously 
for  us,  inasmuch  as  through  their  pain 
and  conflict  blessings  are  ours  which 
else  were  impossible?  Men  have  often 
drawn  a  parallel  between  the  hemlock- 
cup  and  the  cross,  as  tho  both  stood  for 
spiritual  values  of  much  the  same  order. 
The  somewhat  rhetorical  exclamation  of 
Bousseau  is  a  classic  illustration :  ''  If 
the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  are  those 
of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
are  those  of  a  god!"  Voltaire,  with 
keener  insight,  wrote,  it  is  said,  oppo- 
site these  words  on  the  margin :  ''  You 
forget  the  agony  in  the  Garden."  All 
unwittingly  the  great  skeptic  pointed  to 
a  mysterious  and  inexplicable  element 
in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  to  something 


which  lifted  the  Passion  into^  categoiy 
by  itself,  and  clothed  it  with  a  unique 
significance.  Christ's  death  was  con- 
nected from  the  first  with  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  was  felt  both  by  Christ 
and  His  disciples  to  constitute  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Ood's  dealings  with 
the  race.  Why  is  it  that  the  cross  has 
filled  the  world  with  wailing?  Is  it  not 
because  it  is  the  symbol  at  once  of  the 
immitigable  horror  and  cruelty  of  sin 
and  of  the  unconquered  and  unconquer- 
able love  of  Ood,  which  faces  the  worst 
that  evil  and  death  can  do  that  all  men 
might  win  their  way  to  blessedness  and 
life?  Deep  planted  in  the  soil  of  the 
world's  history  the  cross  stands,  and 
from  its  foot  flow  the  healing  streams 
that  cleanse  the  wounds  and  sores  of 
humanity.  The  death  of  Socrates  has, 
indeed,  challenged  the  reverential  ad- 
miration of  succeeding  generations,  but 
it  is  only  the  sacrifice  of  Calvaiy  that  is 
forever  evoking  a  love  stronger  than 
death,  and  drawing  forth  fiesh  tears  of 
a  penitence  that  heals  and  sanctifies  the 
soul,  and  creating  the  lofty  enthusiasms 
and  spiritual  intensities  that  redeem 
existence  from  weariness  and  vanity  and 
mark  the  turning-points  in  every  ad- 
vance of  history.  Jesus  is  more  than 
another  and  a  higher  Socrates.  He  is 
the  Lord  of  life  and  love. 


Civic  Refponaibility.— People  have  said  to 
me,  ''What  a  wonderful  election  I  How 
astounding  that  the  very  large  minority  ac- 
cepts the  choice  of  the  majority  and  every- 
thing moves  on  serenely."  "Well,"  I  said, 
**  yes,  in  one  way  it  is,  but  it  reminds  me  veiy 
much  of  what  the  old  Scotchman  said  to  a 
very  enthusiastic  old  woman  whom  he  met 
when  he  was  coming  out  of  a  church  Just 
after  a  sermon  by  a  very  great  Scotch 
preacher,  Dr.  Chalmers,  I  think  it  was.  She 
met  this  old  man  as  he  was  walking  out  and 
she  said :  '  Is  the  saimnon  done? '  '  Naa, '  he 
said,  '  It  is  not.  It  is  a'  said,  but  it  a'  re- 
mains to  he  done.'  It  Is  precisely  that  way 
in  the  republic  in  which  you  and  I  live.    It 


has  all  been  said,  but  it  still  remains  for  you 
and  for  me  and  all  the  others  as  fellow-citi- 
asens  of  the  republic  to  determine  how  things 
shall  be  done.  That  is  the  principle  which 
underlies  the  whole  constitution  of  aodety.* 
If  this  were  a  paternal  form  of  government, 
you  and  I  might  do  as  the  groom  did  in  the 
English  story.  The  vicar  said  to  him, 
"Thomas,  I  was  glad  to  see  you  in  church  on 
Sunday."  "Tes,  sir,"  he  answered,  ''I  am 
glad  to  come  to  church,  because  I  can  stick  up 
my  feet  and  think  of  nothing. "  But  you  and 
I  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  can  not 
have  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  a  republie 
without  the  responsibilities  of  belonging  to  a 
republic— BmA^  Bgnry  C.  BMer. 
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A  8TBIKING  thing,  perhaps  the  most  stri- 
king thing  about  Dr.  Gunsaulus's  production, 
as  it  appears  in  print,  is  the  impression  of  at- 
tractively generous  personal  character  in  the 
author  everywhere  stamped  upon  it.  The 
effect  is  subtly  contagious.  Tou  become,  if 
not  actuaUy  generous,  like  him,  at  least  indis- 
posed, partly  indeed  unable,  to  judge  such  a 
man  otherwise  than  generously. 

It  is  a  most  admonitory  fact,  well  adapted 
to  affect  seriously  any  one  of  us  all  who  ad- 
dresses the  public,  whether  in  speaking  or  in 
writing— -the  fact  that,  independently  of  what 
is  said  and  independently  of  the  style  in 
which  it  is  said,  there  is  a  spirit  of  the  man 
who  says  it,  inevitably  and  inextricably  en- 
tangled in  the  discourse  given  out.  Perhaps 
this  spirit,  obscure  and  subtle  tho  it  be,  is 
more  potent  than  anything  else  whatever  in- 
volved, for  final  and  fundamental  influence  on 
heaxer  or  reader.  We  thus  touch  upon  that 
which  is  deepest  in  the  doctrine  of  **  uncon- 
scious influence,"  made  memorable  and  in- 
structive forever  by  Dr.  BushneU's  famous 
sermon  bearing  that  title. 

The  character  of  generosity  in  the  man  is 
not  less  vividly  present  and  impressive  in  the 
living  eloquence  of  Dr.  Gunsaulus  the  speak- 
er, ttian,  as  just  now  pointed  out,  it  is  in  the 
pages  of  his  published  production. 

It  is  further  now  to  be  said  that  Dr.  Gun- 
saulus belongs  unmistakably  to  the  order  of 
those  orators  who  hold  their  audiences  and 
establish  their  fame  by  charm  of  rhetoric  and 
charm  of  elocution  rather  than  by  originality 
and  potency  of  thought.  He  is  eminently 
soch  a  preacher  as  is  properly  placed  only  in 
a  great  center  of  population,  where  he  may 
make  up  his  audience  by  a  process  of  gradual 
adactlon  and  attachment  to  himself,  from 
among  the  general  mass,  of  those  hearers  to 
whom  his  individual  quality  naturally  ad- 
dnases  itself.  He  is  a  powerful,  an  irresisti- 
ble magnet  to  souls  that  have  ears  to  hear 
such  a  voice  as  his.  Others  than  these  remain 
irresponsive  and  inert ;  hearing,  they  hear  not. 
It  is  8  wise  ordination  of  divine  I^vidence, 
ome  whidi  should  be  reverently  and  gratefully 
moognifled,  that  there  are  always  hearers 


somewhere  to  be  found  for  every  voice,  what- 
ever its  peculiar  tone,  that  speaks  truly  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  has 
found  his  hearers  in  great  multitude,  and  has 
kept  them  loyally  and  affectionately  his, ' 
through  an  experiment  which  should  be  held  . 
a  sufficient  test  and  proof  of  his  oratorio  merit, 
for  it  has  prolonged  itself  without  loss  to  his 
influence  through  many  years  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  Chicago.  Thence,  indeed.  Dr. 
Gunsaulus's  fame  has  diffused  itself  widely 
throughout  the  whole  land. 

**  An  erect  humanity  in  the  pulpit,  speaking 
to  the  humanity  that  honors  it,  trusts  it,  and 
provides  support  for  it — how  sublime  it  all 
isl** 

That  sentence,  with  its  bold,  unexpected 
exclamatory  close,  presents  at  once  in  small 
the  ideal  of  the  Christian  ministry  which  Dr. 
Gunsaulus  embraces  for  his  inspiration,  and 
which,  to  a  great  degree,  he  himself  realizes 
and  represents.  Observe  heedf ully :  it  is  **  an 
erect  humanity,"  and  yet  it  is  a  humanity 
that  meekly  and  magnanimously  accepts  and 
acknowledges  "  support "  from  the  brother  hu- 
manity to  which  it  preaches.  It  is  a  fine  ideal — 
indefinitely  finer  in  effect  because  of  the  reali- 
zation felt  to  be  embodied  and  present  in  the 
speaker  who  announces  it.  And  then  the  elo- 
quent, abrupt,  unlooked-for,  sudden  culmina- 
tion and  climax — ''how  sublime  it  all  is!" 
What  a  welcome  and  embrace  it  constitutes, 
for  a  **  function  "  recognized  thus  as  at  once 
lofty  and  lowly,  to  glory  in  it,  to  acclaim  it 
"sublime." 

The  sentence  thus  remarked  upon  occurs  in 
a  paper  from  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  published  in 
The  HoiOLBTic  Review,  under  the  title, 
*'The  Significance  and  Function  of  the  Minis- 
try." One  reads  it  and  infers  that  it  must 
have  been  delivered  as  an  address,  as  a  eoncto 
ad  cUrum;  it  would  have  answered  equally 
well,  perhaps  it  did  answer,  as  a  sermon  for  a 
mixed  Christian  congregation. 

This  discourse  is  probably  as  good  a  repre- 
sentative homiletic  utterance  of  the  author  as 
could  be  selected,  to  set  him  forth  in  speci- 
men at  his  own  characteristic  most  eloquent 
and  best    The  text  taken— for  there  is  a  text, 
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altho  it  is  not  formally  announced  as  such-* 
is  Paul's  defense  before  King  Agrippa.  But 
the  stress  of  the  discourse  is  laid  upon  the 
words,  **  Who  art  thou,  Lord?  and  he  said,  I 
am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest " ;  and,  be- 
sides these,  upon  those  other  words,  *'Rise, 
stand  upon  thy  feet.**  The  title  might  not 
inappropriately  have  been,  **  The  Lordship  of 
Christ  Experienced,  the  True  Inspiration  of 
the  Minister.'' 

One  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  fine 
oratorio  fervor  of  his  discourse  now  and  again 
outruns  the  exactitude,  the  clarity,  of  his 
thought  and  his  expression.    For  example: 

''No  preacher  ever  had  evangelic  power 
who  did  not  Lnow  that  Christ  is  Lord  by  the 
indubitable  fact  that  He  actually  has  taken 
his  soul  by  moral  majesty,  and  so  ruled  at 
the  center  of  his  life  that,  while  he  questions. 
Who  art  thou?  as  to  a  thousand  other  things, 
he  says  in  deepest,  unconscious  confession, 
Who  art  thou,  Lordf* 

Instead  of  saying,  **by  the  indubitable 
fact,"  ought  not  Dr.  Ounsaulus  to  have  said, 
**  by  an  indubitable  consciousness  ^  ?  Exactly 
what  can  Dr.  Ounsaulus  mean  by  saying, 
**  While  he  questions  *  Who  art  thou? '  as  to  a 
thousand  other  things"?  Does  he  simply 
mean  that,  amid  a  thousand  uncertainties  as 
to  other  things,  of  one  thing  the  minister  must 
be  unwaveringly  certain,  namely,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord?  If  that  is  the  meaning,  why 
confuse  it  by  saying,  **  While  he  questions, 
'Who  art  thou?'  as  to  a  thousand  other 
things?"  If  the  speaker  had  not  said,  ''as 
to  a  tJwusand  other  things,"  one  might  con- 
jecture that  his  thought  was,  a  minister  may 
be  doubtful  about  the  person  of  Christ, 
what  His  true  rank  is  in  the  scale  of  being, 
but  of  this  he  must  be  immovably  persuaded, 
that  Christ  is  Lord.  If  Dr.  Gunsaulus  had 
rigorously  asked  himself  two  questions — first. 
Exactly,  what  is  my  thought?  and,  second. 
Does  this  exactly  express  my  thought? — ^he 
might  have  made  himself  clearer  at  this  point. 
Still  the  general  purport  is  clear  enough :  the 
intimate,  absolute  conviction  in  the  preacher's 
soul,  planted  there,  rooted  there,  by  a  per- 
sonal experience  of  his  own,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  that 
preacher's  **  evangelic  power  " — a  noble  mean- 
ing well  worthy  of  any  man's  best  efforts  to 
express  it  clearly  and  to  impress  it  effectively. 

Recurring  for  a  moment  to  the  brief  sen- 
tence first  quoted,  I  am  impelled  to  say  con- 
cerning it  tiiat  as  a  mere  matter  of  literary 


form  it  is  admirable  for  its  straightforward- 
ness and  its  simplicity.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  is 
often,  perhaps  generally,  far  more  involved 
and  elaborate  in  his  constructions — altho  in 
this  particular  discourse  he  is  prevailingly 
clear  and  direct  beyond  the  general  habit  of 
his  rhetoric. 

I  have  not  yet  shown  the  atatement  in 
.which  Dr.  Gunsaulus  himself  sums  up  and 
crystallizes  the  teaching  found  by  him  in  the 
defense  of  Pftul  before  Agrippa,  and  made  by 
him  to  suggest  his  ideal  for  the  Christian 
ndnister.    Here  is  that  statement: 

**  The  upshot  of  all  his  [Paul's]  experiences 
is  that  of  all  others  who  truly  succeed,  and  it 
is  this:  The  Christian  ministry  has  its  power 
and  hope  of  making  this  a  better  world  and 
otherwise  serving  Gk)d  and  man,  in  helping  to- 
ward an  erect  manhood — a  manhood  which  u 
erect  because  it  hoe  fret  etrnfened  the  Lordihip 
of  Jems  Christ,  and  thus  has  been  lifted  and 
inspired  by  a  vision  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
revelation  of  God  and  the  revelation  of  man." 

Considered  in  point  of  literary  form,  the 
foregoing  sentence  lacks  something  of  abso- 
lute simplicity  and  transparency,  but  let  us 
consider  it  in  point  of  substance.  There  is 
an  approach  in  it  to  the  homiletic  doctrine 
contained  in  Mr.  Beecher's  answer  to  his  own 
question,  "  What  is  preaching?  "  I  have  ven- 
tured to  put  in  italics  words,  however,  that 
seem  to  show  Dr.  Gunsaulus's  doctrine  in  a 
certain  contrast  to  Mr.  Beecher's.  If  Dr. 
Gunsaulus's  **  erect  manhood  "  at  first  blush 
looks  very  like  Mr.  Beecher's  "  reconstructed 
manhood,"  the  italicized  words  save  it  from 
the  too  great  freedom  and  license  allowed  by 
that  formula.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  conforms  his 
conception  loyally  to  the  teaching  and  the  ex- 
ample of  both  Peter  and  Pftul ;  the  lordship 
of  Christ  confessed  is,  according  to  him,  as  it 
is  according  to  them,  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion precedent,  nay,  the  precedent  procuring 
cause,  of  the  **  erect  manhood  "  to  be  produced. 

The  figure  of  speech  contained  in  the  word 
"erect "  thus  used,  Dr.  Gunsaulus  ingeniously 
finds  in  the  words  addressed  by  Christ  to 
Paul,  ** Rise,  stand  upon  thy  feet."  WhOe  it 
is  true  enough  that  Paul's  writings  would  be 
searched  in  vain  for  any  inculcation  expressed 
or  implied,  for  ministers  or  for  anybody,  to 
be  "self-respecting,"  as  Dr.  Gunsaulus  does 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  to  ministers  to  oe, 
yet  Paul's  example  in  conduct,  and  his  exam- 
ple, too,  involved  in  the  tone  and  temper  of 
his  letters,  abundantly  supply  the  defect  of 
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direct  inculcation  from  him  to  this  purpose. 
Of  course,  the  finding  of  the  lesson  of  **  erect 
manhood  "  in  those  words,  **  Rise,  stand  upon 
thy  feet,"  is  a  homiletic  rather  than  an  eze- 
getic  achievement  Dr.  McLaren  would 
hardlgr  have  been  equal  to  it — at  any  rate, 
without  distinctly  noting  that  it  was  an  in- 
stance of  ''accommodation." 

It  appears  a  really  important  part  of  the 
lesson  drawn  by  Dr.  Gunsaulus  from  the  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  which  he  treats,  that  the 
minister  should  be  a  true  specimen  of  "  erect 
manhood."  •*The  hope,"  he  says,  "for  an 
erect,  self-reepectful,  lofty-iovXed  ministry  lies 
in  what  Jesus  is  and  does  for  and  in  human- 
ity." (The  italics  are  mine.)  The  words 
italicized  might  seem  to  imply  too  much  of 
arrogation,  of  self-assertion,  in  Dr.  Gunsau- 
lu8*s  ideal  minister,  to  be  consistent  with  the 
apostolic,  the  Pauline,  spirit  of  prostration  in 
self-efEacement  and  absolute  obedience  before 
tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  that  implication 
is  guarded  against  with  Dr.  Gunsaulus  by  re- 
peated emphatic  insistence  upon  the  idea  of 
the  supreme  lordship  of  Christ  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  minister's  experiencing  and  con- 
fessing this.  Somewhat  paradoxically.  Dr. 
Gunsaulus  says:  ''We  are  made  erect  and 
manly  by  adoration. "  He  goes  on :  **  Before  a 
merely  beautiful  character,  a  profound  moral- 
ist, a  true  philosopher,  an  heroic  martyr,  we 
do  not  fall  to  earth  in  obedience,  neither  do 
we  rise  to  our  full  height  at  his  command. " 
Such  language  about  Christ  puts  the  person 
using  it  widely  outside  the  ranks  of  those 
who  reduce  Jesus  to  human  measure,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  nay,  to 
something  still  further  from  the  truth  than 
that  (were  further  possible!),  exalt  man  to 
divine  measure,  equal  in  kind,  if  not  quite 
yet  equal  in  degree,  with  the  divinity  of 
Christ  Jesus  Himself. 

In  view  of  loyal  expressions  such  as  those 
shown  in  use  by  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  one  may 
understand  in  a  favorable  sense  certain  things 
said  by  him  that  otherwise  would  seem  to 
preach  too  proud  a  doctrine  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  ** Jesus,"  he  says,  ''believed 
in  man  because  He  believed  in  QoA.  ...  No 
one  ever  so  trusted  in  man  at  his  worst." 
That  language,  taken  by  itself,  reads  strange- 
ly at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  John  the 
Evangelist,  who.  even  of  the  many  that  on  a 
certain  occasion  believed  on  the  name  of  Je- 
sus, said:  "But  Jesus  did  not  trust  himself 
unto  them,  for  that  he  knew  all  men,  and  be- 


cause he  needed  not  that  any  one  should  bear 
witness  concerning  man ;  for  he  himself  knew 
what  was  in  man."  What  Dr.  Gunsaulus 
really  meant  was,  not  that  Jesus  trusted  man 
for  any  nobleness  seen  in  him  "at  his  worst," 
but  only  that  He,  if  He  were  lifted  up,  would 
draw  all  men  to  Himself.  In  other  words, 
Christ  trusted,  not  man  "at  his  worst,"  but 
Himself  and  the  eventual  attraction  of  the 
cross.  This  is  the  rhetorical  way  in  which 
Dr.  Gunsaulus  puts  it :  "He  would  trust  man 
to  come  again  to  Calvary  age  after  age,  to 
find  if  one  drop  of  His  blood  still  quivered 
there."  A  little  later.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  says: 
"The  minister  of  Christ  has  an  unfailing 
theme.  ...  It  is  the  Lamb  of  God  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world." 

An  expression  like  that  last  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  man  who  believes  in  the  gospel  of  a 
suffering  Savior,  who  believes  in  preaching 
that  gospel,  who  believes  in  getting  that  gos- 
pel preached.  "The  only  pulpit  that  men 
respect  permanently  pours  forth  the  music  of 
redemption,"  Dr.  Gunsaulus  says.  Tes,  but 
does  Dr.  Gunsaulus  say  the  correlative  thing, 
namely,  that  men  need  redemption?  He  does 
say  it,  and,  still  more  abundantly,  he  implies 
it.  "If  our  ministry  is  Christian,  it  sur- 
passes," he  says,  "the keenest-eyed  pesdmism 
in  perceiving  the  historical  fact  that '  in  Adam 
all  die. ' "  "But  if  it  is  Christian."  he  proceeds 
to  say,  "  it  surpasses  philosophic  optimism  by 
its  discovery  of  an  outlook  through  the  fact 
that  *  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. ' "  Dr. 
Gunsaulus  emphasizes  the  universalism  of 
this  by  repetition  and  restatement :  "  Univer- 
sal as  was  and  is  the  disaster  in  Eden,  so  uni- 
versal was  and  is  the  recovery  at  Calvary." 

Is  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  then,  a  "  Universallst "  in 
the  technical,  theologic  sense  of  that  word? 
It  does  not  seem  in  this  discourse  to  appear 
that  he  is  not.  But  one  can  not  be  sure  either 
on  this  side  or  on  that.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  is 
generous  and  he  is  rhetorical.  If  you  ask. 
Which  interest  is  stronger,  is  controlling, 
with  him— the  theologic  or  the  rhetorical?  the 
answer  must  be.  The  rhetorical.  Which,  the 
exegetic  or  the  .rhetorical?  The  answer  must 
again  be.  The  rhetorical.  Which,  the  logical 
or  the  rhetorical?  Once  more  must  be  the 
answer.  The  rhetorical.  Which,  the  analytic 
or  the  rhetorical  ?  The  answer  must  still  con- 
tinue to  be,  The  rhetorical.  Is  the  rhetorical 
interest  then  supreme,  even  exclusive,  with 
Dr.  Gunsaulus?  By  no  means.  Truth — 
fundamtntal,  vital,  evangelic  truth — that,  in 
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the  last  aaaay,  is  undoubtedly  the  supreme 
interest  with  Dr.  Gunsaulus.  But  the  ever- 
present,  ever-urgent,  rhetorical  interest  pre- 
vents him  at  times  from  being  altogether  as 
effective  as  were  to  be  desired,  in  his  unques- 
tionable ultimate  fidelity  to  evangelic  truth. 

I  have  indicated  that  Dr.  Gunsaulus  is  com- 
paratively weak  in  point  of  analytic  instinct 
and  method.  For  instance,  as  to  the  present 
discourse,  if  you  seek  the  analysis  of  it,  you 
will  have  to  seek  diligently  in  order  to  find  it. 
There  is  at  length  a  sense  begotten  in  the 
reader  that,  with  all  the  vital  movement  in 
which  he  feels  himself  involved  along  with 
the  author,  he  is  not  making  sensible  progress 
toward  a  goal  clearly  foreseen  and  constantly 
intended.  To  be  sure,  after  two  full  pages 
(out  of  five  in  the  whole  discourse)  you  come 
upon  this,  which  might  seem  to  be  a  tripar- 
tite "  partition  "  following  an  introduction  dis- 
proportionately long:  *'Here  [the  predse 
meaning  and  reference  of  *'here  "  is  not  very 
determinable]  the  Christian  minister  finds 
himself  and  his  message.  Who  is  he?  What 
is  his  message?  How  does  it  appeal  to  men?  " 

** First  of  all,"  the  discourse  proceeds,  an- 
swering the  first  of  these  three  questions. 
But  the  answer  is  substantially  an  eloquent 
restatement,  an  intense  repetition,  of  what 
has  foregone.  A  page  of  this,  and  we  have  a 
paragraph  beginning :  **  Secondly,  what  is  his 
message?  "  Two  pages,  in  which  the  sequence 
of  thought  is  not  so  clear  as  it  ought  to  be, 
follow,  of  glowing  rhetorical  utterance,  in  the 
course  of  which  occurs,  without  being  at  all 
obviously  led  up  to,  that  declaration  already 
quoted,  "The  minister's  unfailing  theme  is 
the  Lamb  of  Qod,  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world."  So  far  there  appears  to  be  a 
purposed  carrying  out  of  the  tripartite  divi- 
sion proposed  of  the  discourse.  But  the  dis- 
course ends  without  any  apparent  recollection 
on  the  preacher's  part  that  he  has  done  noth- 
ing with  his  third  point,  namely,  the  ques- 
tion, ''How  does  it  [the  minister's  message] 
appeal  to  men?"  So  far,  then,  as  the  matter 
of  analysis  is  concerned,  this  discourse  lacks 
something  of  being  exemplarily  admirable. 

The  vigilant  reader's  eye,  looking  over 
these  last  brilliant,  tho  not  well-articulated 
pages  of  discourse,  is  caught  with  this  sug- 
gestive, but  somewhat  ambiguous  sentence 
(the  italics  are  mine):  **  Without  Him  [C!hrist], 
they  [''people"]  will  not  stay  to  hear  our 
dream  of  a  better  day ;  and  with  Him,  they 
will  not  tolerate  (mr  depredation  qf  humanity 


andourdtfamationofthe&nUqfman.^  What 
ministers  are  they  that  thus  "  depreciate  "  aad 
"defame"?  Whom  has  Dr.  Gunsaulus  in 
mind?  I  can  think  of  but  two  classes  of 
such  persons  in  the  world,  and  only  one  of 
these  two  classes  is  at  all  likely  to  have  repre- 
sentatives in  the  pulpit.  Cynics  may  be  said 
to  depreciate  and  defame  human  nature,  but 
cynics  are  very  unlikely  to  be  ministers. 
Does  Dr.  Gunsaulus  here  have  a  slant  at  min- 
isters holding  too  literally  the  doctrine  of 
"total  depravity,"  as  the  (by  himself  recog- 
nized) fidlen  condition  in  man  used  unhap- 
pily to  be  called  ?  If  so,  the  slant  was  unnec- 
essary in  these  times  when  the  danger  is  all 
the  other  way,  and  human  nature  is  tai  more 
likely  to  be  overpraised  than  to  be  over- 
blamed.  From  that  greater  danger  Dr.  Gun- 
saulus, with  his  generous  spirit  and  his  ami- 
able fondness  for  being  in  sympathy  with  his 
fellows,  does  not  himself  enjoy  complete  im- 
munity, as  several  expressions  in  the  present 
discourse  sufficiently  ^ow. 

I  am  led  thus  to  remark  that  whereas  some 
orators,  a  few,  a  very  few — ^Pericles,  accord- 
ing to  Thucydides,  and  our  own  Webster  may 
be  taken  as  examples^-exert  their  influence  by 
dominating  their  hearers,  there  are-  others,  a 
more  numerous  class,  who  exert  their  influ- 
ence by  attracting,  persuading.  Persuasive 
rather  than  dominating  is  Dr.  Gunsaulus's 
gift  in  eloquence.  Whether  he  would  rise 
equal  to  an  occasion  requiring  heroic  encoun- 
ter and  challenge  of  a  haughty  popular  mood, 
nothing  but  a  practical  test  could  satisfactor- 
ily prove,  either  to  himself  or  to  others. 
Tlie  courage  would'probably  not  be  wanting, 
nor  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  material  self- 
interest;  but  could  Dr.  Gunsaulus  bring  liim- 
self  to  deny  to  his  fellows  that  complaisance 
which  he  instinctively  wishes  to  yield? 
Would  he  or  would  he  not  be  irresistibly 
swept  himself  into  the  popular  current  which 
a  man  of  different  make  would  feel  it  his  duty 
to  stem?  These  questions  are  started  in  the 
mind,  but  answer  to  them  there  is  none  to  be 
had—- till  some  crucial  experiment  is  reached. 

Dr.  Gunsaulus  shows  some  ambition  and 
some  true  capacity  of  scholarship,  and  in  gen- 
eral a  good  tone  of  taste  prevails  tbroughoat 
his  production.  Such  a  condescension  as 
the  following  toward  a  turn  of  phrase  which, 
if  not  quite  slang,  is  at  least  too  familiar, 
reads  therefore  out  of  harmony  with  the 
pure  tenor  of  his  text  (italics  inine):  ''He 
[Christ]  is '  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
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the  siDS  [sin]  of  the  world.'  He  wyrked  HU 
dMnUiffor  aU  there  tocu  in  it,  in  His  struggle 
wHh  the  undivine. "  "  Undivine  "  is  a  coinage 
not  characteristic  of  Dr.  Gunsaulus's  diction. 
It  is  a  carelessness,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
suspicion  of  affectation,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  "  moral  beauty  "  of  Jesus,  and  then,  in  the 
same  sentence,  of  ''its  very  beautifulness." 
The  "beautifulness"  of  ** beauty  **? 

The  attentive  reader  of  this  paper  will  not 
have  failed  to  observe  that  the  brief  extracts 
shown  from  the  discourse  examined  evince  a 
buoyancy  toward  the  poetic  in  Dr.  Gunsau- 
los's  rhetoric.  The  native  poetic  instinct  in 
him  Dr.  Gunsaulus  has,  in  fact,  indulged  in 
the  open  form  of  verse  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  make  a  volume.  A  minor  key  of  pathos 
may,  I  think,  be  felt  in  his  production,  a 
pathos  which  is  far  enough  from  pessimism, 


but  which  suggests  that  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience of  life  has  taken  him  below  the  sur- 
face of  things  some  way  down  into  the  deep 
heart  of  the  mystery  of  the  world,  its  sin,  and 
its  sorrow.  An  undertone  of  the  **  still,  sad 
music  of  humanity  "  makes  itself  heard  in  his 
discourse,  if  the  ear  that  listens  is  sensitive. 
At  once  poetic  and  pathetic,  subtly  pathetic, 
is  a  sentence  like  this :  **  Christ  had  taken  him 
[Fbul]  as  the  sovereign  harmony  takes  the 
wandering  tone." 

If  the  chances,  as  we  call  them,  of  life  had 
given  Dr.  Gunsaulus's  poetic  bent  the  advan- 
tage over  his  homiletic,  and  made  him  a  poet 
instead  of  a  preacher,  would  he  have  achieved 
an  equally  eminent  and  equally  useful  career? 
Perhaps;  but  in  that  case  he  would  still  have 
been  preacher  besides  being  poet,  just  as  now 
he  is  poet  besides  being  preacher. 


THB  COST  OF  SOUL-WIHIIUiG 

Bt  Chables  L.  Gk>0DBLL,  D.D.,  Nbw  Tohk  Citt. 
I.— The  Price  of  Preparation 


So  much  has  been  written  theoretically 
concerning  revivals  by  those^shall  I  dare  to 
aay  it? — who  have  never  had  a  revival,  that  I 
shall  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  those 
facts  which  have  been  forced  upon  me  by  ac- 
tual experience  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  I 
am  profoundly  convinced  that  all  human 
plans  and  labor  are  vain  unless  the  Holy  iSpirit 
be  in  the  heart  of  the  i)a8tor  and  move  in  the 
community.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  all 
are  agreed  in  this  matter,  I  shall  emphasize 
especially  the  htmian  side  of  the  work  in  win- 
ning souls. 

In  an  art  shop  in  Paris  I  saw  a  little  bronze 
that  embodied  a  great  thought.  It  was  a 
statue  of  a  knight  of  the  olden  time.  He  was 
dad  in  maiL  His  good  sword  was  at  his  side. 
His  pose  was  one  of  conscious  strength.  His 
face  was  aglow  with  intensity  of  purpose.  He 
lifted  before  him  a  scroll  which  bore  for  a 
legend  the  shigle  word  **  Credo."  The  lesson 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  only  when  a  man  can 
aay  ''I  believe  "  that  he  amounts  to  much  in 
awakening  faith  in  other  men.  If  we  urge 
men  to  enthrone  Christ  in  their  hearts,  we 
mmt  beUeve  in  His  universal  triumph,  not  in 
soma  other  world,  but  in  this  world,  which 
onoe  rejected  Him  and  to  whose  high  places 
BUb  pierced  feet  are  already  mounting. 


I  can  understand  how  a  man  in  desperation 
might  preach  on  if  he  thought  this  old  world 
was  going  from  bad  to  worse  and  hastening  to 
a  dire  cataclysm ;  but  he  would  preach  in  im- 
potence an  impotent  gospel,  and  so  help  on 
the  world  to  the  disaster  which  he  expected. 
The  man  to  win  men  is  the  man  of  faith. 
The  world  is  growing  better  and  not  worse. 
The  church  is  far  in  advance  of  the  churches 
of  Paul's  time.  There  are  victories  already 
in  the  air: 

*'  Our  hearts  brood  o'er  the  past ;  our  eyes 
With  smiling  futures  glisten. 
Lo  I  now  the  dawn  bursts  up  the  skies — 
Lean  out  your  souls  and  listen  I 

**  The  world  rolls  freedom's  radiant  way 
And  ripens  with  our  sorrow ; 
The  bars  of  hell  are  strong  to-day, 
But  Christ  shall  rise  to-morrow  I " 

We  may  be  conscious  of  our  own  limita- 
tions and  tremble  in  view  of  them,  but  unless 
we  stoutly  believe  in  a  conquering  Lord  we 
shall  be,  like  the  faithless  spies,  grasshoppers 
in  our  own  sight  and  in  the  sight  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

As  a  further  preliminary  to  successful  work, 
one  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  constitutes 
success  in  the  ministry.    If  he  only  has  a 
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message  which  can  be  given  with  the  sense 
that  his  responsibility  ends  there,  men  will 
come  to  feel  that  his  Master  is  as  heartless  as 
himself.  Every  minister  is  called  of  God  to 
be  a  winner  of  souls,  and,  if  he  does  not  be- 
come that,  he  is  an  impertinence  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Soul- winning  must  be  his  standard 
of  success.  The  question  is  not,  **  How  many 
of  the  rich  and  the  cultured  enjoy  my  preach- 
ing? How  many  of  the  common  people 
throng  my  ministry?"  but,  ''Has  the  stamp 
of  divine  acceptance  followed  my  message? 
Have  I  shown  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  my 
Master  that  I  liave  constrained  men  to  look 
beyond  myself  to  Him  I  preach  and  receive 
the  pardon  I  come  to  offer?  ^ 

I  knew  a  pastor  bom  in  a  Puritan  home, 
where  he  was  taught  from  his  youth  that  the 
Christian  ministry  was  a  divine  institution 
and  the  induction  into  it  was  made  known  by 
a  divine  call ;  that  the  evidence  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  call  was  the  fruit  which  fol- 
lowed that  ministry.  His  own  call  had  not 
come  to  him  in  sudi  an  overwhelming  way  as 
he  had  coveted,  and  he  feared  he  might  be 
mistaken.  He  sought  to  know  the  will  of 
Gkxi  by  an  appeal  to  the  fruit,  and  promised 
in  his  heart  that  if  the  first  year  witnessed  a 
revival  he  would  take  it  as  evidence  of  the 
divine  approval  of  his  ministry.  Going  to 
his  work  with  this  high  conception  of  it,  it 
was  not  strange  that  a  blessed  revival  crowned 
the  year.  like  Gideon  with  the  fleece,  he 
was  not  yet  content,  and  asked  that  the  sec- 
ond year  might  witness  the  confirmation  of 
his  message  in  its  acceptance  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  Still  more  gracious  was 
the  outpouring  of  the  second  year.  It  then 
occurred  to  him  that  what  he  had  asked  for 
two  years  was  to  be  expected  each  year  of  his 
ministry,  and  for  more  than  two  decades  that 
expectation  has  been  met. 

What  we  believe  to  be  a  misconception  of 
the  facts  has  taken  possession  of  some  pastors. 
With  them  a  revival  is  something  which  comes 
in  a  mysterious  way.  People  are  strangely 
quickened  and  awakened  out  of  their  sleep  to 
be  prodigies  of  religious  power.  The  fact 
seems  rather  to  be  that  a  revival  is  just  as 
much  in  order  in  the  church  as  is  springtime 
in  the  fields.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  springtime  is  more  important  than  the 
autumn ;  but  in  order  that  we  may  have  an 
autumn  a  springtime  must  precede  it.  To 
some  a  revival  seems  so  peculiarly  a  dispensa- 
tion of  God,  apart  from  all  human  coopera- 


tion, that  they  wait  for  some  supernatural  in- 
dication of  God's  presence  and  would  treat 
any  proposition  for  revival  preparation  as  did 
a  New  England  pastor,  who  met  the  advance 
of  the  evangelist  by  saying:  "I  have  been  a 
pastor  in  this  place  forty  years.  The  Holy 
Spirit  only  moves  this  town  to  revival  once 
in  seven  years.  It  is  only  four  years  since 
His  last  visitation,  and  it  will  be  useless  to 
expect  another  in  less  than  three  years." 
Some  pastors  observe  the  week  of  prayer  as 
a  time  for  special  services,  and  say  to  their 
congregation :  **  We  will  hold  services  for  this 
week.  If  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  interest 
to  warrant  it,  we  will  hold  them  the  week  fol- 
lowing." But  it  frequently  happens  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  interest  to  continue  the 
meetings,  and  so  the  one  period  of  the  year 
usuaUy  given  to  special  religious  services 
ends.  I  think  I  have  found  a  better  way.  I 
announce  months  before  that  services  will  be 
held  every  night  in  January,  with  the  one  ob- 
ject of  deepening  the  piety  of  the  church  and 
reaching  the  unsaved.  We  have  frequently 
passed  a  week  without  any  special  movement 
among  the  unsaved.  Occasionally  the  second 
week  has  passed  in  like  manner;  but  never 
has  the  third  week  passed  without  the  out- 
pouring of  Gtod's  Spirit  upon  the  unconverted. 
If  the  spirit  which  cried,  **  Give  me  Scotland 
or  I  die  1 "  animates  the  preacher,  the  people 
will  feel  it,  and  none  more  than  the  uncon- 
verted. When  they  see  his  anxiety,  they  will 
be  likely  to  be  anxious  about  themselves,  and 
a  church  can  not  long  be  indifferent  in  face  of 
the  pastor's  travail  of  soul. 

This  is  the  great  price  which  the  minister 
must  pay  to  win  souls.  He  must  cry  with 
Jacob,  **I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou 
bless  me,"  and  his  faith  and  persistence  are 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  have  tne  victory.  You 
can  have  the  victory  if  you  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price. 

May  I  call  attention,  first,  to  the  price  to  be 
paid  in  the  closet  and  the  study — the  price  of 
personal  preparation? 

While  some  are  lamenting  the  wickedness 
of  the  world  and  the  leanness  of  the  church, 
the  failure  of  the  community  to  appreciate 
them  and  their  message,  we  will  hush  our 
complainings  and  betake  ourselves  to  prayer. 
The  thinf^  that  a  Christian  minister  needs  to 
know  more  than  anything  else  is  how  to  pray, 
and  this  some  who  are  post-graduates  in  art 
and  science  and  philosophy  confess  they  have 
never  learned.    We  will  study  in  the^  school 
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of  prayer  long  enough  to  find  out  that  prayer 
is,  first,  adoration  and  communion;  that  we 
oome  to  it  not  so  much  to  tell  God  what  we 
wish  Him  to  do  as  to  find  out  from  Him  what 
He  wishes  of  us.  We  will  throw  down  our 
plans  at  His  feet  to  take  better  ones  of  Him. 
When  we  have  sent  up  our  petition  we  will 
wait  long  enough  to  find  out  what  His  answer 
is.  So  many  talk  to  God  and  do  not  wait  for 
Him  to  talk  back — the  very  thing  for  which 
they  went  to  Him.  When  we  are  absent  from 
our  dear  ones,  we  take  up  the  telephone. 
They  are  himdreds  of  miles  away.  Many  cit- 
ies and  towns  are  on  the  line.  There  is  much 
that  must  be  sidetracked  that  our  message 
may  go  through.  But  we  wait  patiently  and 
at  last  recognize  the  voice  we  know  so  well 
and  are  gladdened  by  its  message  of  love.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  leave  the  tele- 
phone too  soon.  O  man,  whoe'er  thou  art 
that  talkest  with  God,  keep  thy  tryst  until 
He  talks  back  I 

When  prayer  has  opened  your  heart  to  ap- 
preciate them,  read  the  great  chapters  out  of 
the  Book  which  will  stir  you  up  to  save  the 


lost :  the  great  invitation,  the  story  of  the  lost 
coin,  the  lost  sheen,  the  lost  boy.  Then  read 
the  love  story  of  John ;  and  then  tarry  long 
at  the  story  of  the  crucifixion.  See  the  depth 
of  our  need  by  the  length  of  the  chain  reached 
down  to  draw  us  up.  See  how  He  who  was 
rich  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  and  do  not 
miss  any  detail  of  that  humiliation.  But  do 
not  leave  the  Book  there.  Do  not  close  it  on 
a  dead  Christ.  Let  the  light  of  the  dawn 
which  nuide  Roman  soldiers  fall  like  dead 
men  make  your  heart  beat  fast  1  Qo  out  with 
your  risen  Lord  to  Bethany.  Hear  His  high 
command,  '^Go!''  and  the  consolation  un- 
speakable :  '*  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.  **  If  you  want  to 
see  what  has  happened  where  His  pierced 
feet  have  gone,  read  the  victories  of  the  apos- 
tles and  the  early  Church ;  read  the  testimony 
of  the  early  martyrs  and  the  later  story  of  the 
men  of  the  Scotch  covenant.  Then  read  Ar- 
thur's **  Tongue  of  Fire,"  and  the  lives  of  Fin- 
ney and  William  Taylor  and  Moody.  By  that 
time  there  will  be  some  fire  in  your  bones,  and 
all  you  will  ask  will  be  a  chance  to  blaze. 


SOME  LESSONS  LEARNED  AT  CHAUTAUQUA 

By  thb  Rkv.  W.  W.  Kilpatrick,  Girard,  Kansas. 


Thb  vocalist  pauses  often  to  hear  the  key- 
note. The  painter  looks  away  from  his  work 
and  rests  his  eyes  upon  some  standard  colors. 
The  musician  and  the  artist  thus  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  perceptions  and  maintain  the 
standard  of  their  work.  With  similar  intent 
I  attended  a  Chautauqua  assembly  to  hear 
famous  orators  and  teachers  from  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  lesser  places.  I  learned 
several  lessons  better  than  I  had  ever  learned 
them  before. 

1.  All  kinds  of  ability  were  nearly  equally 
appreciated.  Certainly  there  were  varieties 
enough:  from  grave  to  gay  and  humorous; 
plain  and  ornate;  historical,  philosophical, 
didactic,  argumentative.  Tet  every  kind  of 
speech  seemed  to  be  well  received,  if  only  it 
was  worth  while — if  only  there  was  a  message 
in  it.  From  which  I  infer  that  I  would  better 
cultivate  the  talent  I  have  than  seek  to 
acquire  those  I  have  not.  I  do  not  need  to 
imitate  any  man,  but  should  develop  myself. 

2.  Different  kinds  of  productions  of  the 
same  speaker  were  of  nearly  equal  value. 
Some  of  the  speakers  delivered  finished,  mem- 


orized lectures,  also  manuscript  lectures,  and 
extemporaneous  addresses  before  different 
audiences  at  different  times  and  places.  Some 
of  the  extemporaneous  addresses  were  quite 
informal,  the  speaker  going  off  sometimes  on 
a  tangent,  again  hesitating  without  embarrass- 
ment for  the  form  of  expression.  These  dif- 
ferent addresses  were  not  of  equal  value,  but 
they  were  surprisingly  near  to  it.  When 
an  orator  finds  adequate  expression  of  the 
thought  which  has  become  part  of  himself,  he 
can  do  no  larger  or  better  thing  until  he  him- 
self is  larger  or  better.  The  development  and 
preparation  of  the  preacher  is  vastly  more 
important  than  the  development  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  sermon.  The  gospel  as  it  is 
lived  in  the  minister's  own  mind  and  heart 
determines  for  the  most  part  the  force  of  his 
sermon. 

8.  Illustrations  were  very  freely  used  and 
seemed  to  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  indis- 
pensable. The  anecdote  was  less  in  evidence 
than  formerly.  One  of  the  most  popular  lec- 
tures drew  almost  all  the  illustrations  from 
history.    About  half  of  the  incidents  and  an- 
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eodotet  used  at  illustrationi  were  familiar, 
but  I  enjoyed  meeting  t^ese  old  acquaint- 
ances. 

I  have  partly  resisted  the  demand  for  illus- 
trations, but  I  give  it  up.  We  must  illus- 
trate. I  shall  get  the  material  from  current 
literature  as  well  as  all  other  literature  I  read 
(including  sermons  and  history),  and  from  life 
and  nature  and  science.  Get  the  illustration 
anywhere,  but  be  sure  it  is  apt. 

4.  Freedom  from  fault  counts  more  than 
positive  merit.  The  popular  audience  is 
much  more  capable  of  negative  criticism  than 
positive.  A  little  fault  looms  larger  in  the 
vision  of  the  average  hearer  than  large  merit. 
It  requires  no  effort  and  but  little  ability  to 
find  and  point  out  the  faults  of  a  speaker.  I 
heard  a  widely  known  pastor  of  one  of  the 
largest  New  York  City  churches  deliver  a 
very  able  and  interesting  lecture.  His  voice 
was  a  trifle  husky  and  he  displayed  a  little 
egotism,  not  in  good  taste,  to  be  sure,  and 
yet,  as  I  thought,  quite  pardonable.  And 
for  that  excellent  lecture  I  heard  no  commen- 
dation,  but  criticism  on  every  hand.  Ego- 
tism is  an  impardonable  sin  in  an  orator.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  of  ordinary  ability, 
without  noticeable  fault  of  voice  or  attitude 
or  manner,  won  encomiums  on  all  sides.  As 
speakers  we  can  advance  ourselves  in  no  way 
more  rapidly  than  by  thoroughly  drilling  out 
our  little  mannerisms  and  idiosyncrasies  and 
by  overcoming  minor  faults  of  voice  and  ges- 
ture. 

6.  The  purpose  of  an  oration  is  to  influ- 
ence and,  it  may  be,  to  control  the  audience. 


The  orator  then  must  be  masterful.  There 
must  never  be  a  moment,  from  the  opening 
sentence  to  the  triumphant  peroration,  when 
the  speaker  appears  to  feel  himself  or  his  mes- 
sage unequal  to  or  unworthy  of  the  occasion. 
I  heard  a  famous  but  erratic  speaker,  and  was 
disappointed  in  him.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
he  was  tired  and  could  not  think  fast  enough. 
He  raised  his  hand  to  his  brow,  stroked  his 
locks,  and  strode  the  platform ;  but  he  was  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  imperturbable 
coimtenance,  and  the  audience  seemed  to 
think  this  was  part  of  the  program.  I  am 
sure  if  the  audience  had  thought  as  I  did,  the 
speaker's  power  over  his  hearers  would  have 
been  gone.  The  speaker  must  be  absolutely 
fearless.  He  should  so  be  the  master  of  him- 
self and  his  message  that  scarcely  any  con> 
scious  attention  will  be  given  to  voice  or  ges- 
ture or  the  development  of  his  subject  matter. 
He  can  then  give  attention  to  his  audience 
and  exert  his  will  force  toward  his  hearers  for 
mastery.  I  think  this  is  the  principal  secret 
of  magnetism.  The  speaker  must  have  confi- 
dence in  himself,  but  he  must  have  such  faith 
in  his  message  that  the  self-confidence  will  be 
quite  overshadowed. 

6.  The  speaker  must  be  natural.  It  is  lack 
of  naturalness  that  gives  us  the  monotone,  the 
stilt,  and  spread-eagleism. 

7.  Above  all,  the  speaker  must  have  a  pur- 
pose in  his  message — a  missionary  purpose,  if 
you  please.  He  must  want  his  audience  to 
know  and  receive  his  message  for  their  own 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  Honor  to 
the  orator  must  not  be  a  consideration. 


vAsmxT  nr  prbachino 


By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Wetherbb,  Holland  Pateih?,  New  Tore. 


I  AM  persuaded  that  one  special  reason  for 
the  short  pastorates  of  some  ministers  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  wearisome  narrowness 
in  the  subjects  upon  which  they  preach. 
Several  such  instances  have  come  to  my  no- 
tice during  the  past  year.  It  was  said  of  the 
pastors  that  they  preached  wholesome  gospel 
sermons,  but  there  was  a  tiresome  sameness 
in  the  subjects.  It  was  remarked  that  after 
we  had  heard  the  man  a  few  times,  the  hearer 
could  safely  anticipate  what  the  substance  of 
the  succeeding  sermons  would  be.  It  is  read- 
ily seen  that  the  steady  attendants  upon  such 
preaching  must  necessarily  soon  become  more 
than  merely  indifferent  to  it ;  they  beg  for  a 


change,  either  of  pastors  or  of  a  course  of 
preaching. 

With  such  a  vast  range  of  subjects,  all  re- 
lated to  the  foundation  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity as  the  Bible  presents,  there  is  no  need  of 
a  preacher's  being  at  all  narrow  in  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  his  themes.  Wluit  is  re- 
quired is  a  strict  avoidance  of  pet  subjects, 
and  a  studious  pursuit  of  truth  in  a  variety  of 
phases  and  forms,  and  also  a  care  to  present 
the  truth  in  fresh  ways.  This  can  be  done 
without  resort  to  any  sensational  novelties. 
The  essential  thing  is  to  study  the  Bible 
prayerfully  and  assiduously  each  day,  and  he 
who  does  so  is  often  surprised  at  the  rare  and 
rich  discoveries  which  he  makes. 
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THB    KING  JAMES  AND  DOUAT  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE 
By  the  Ret.  R.  W.  Thompson,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania. 


Thrsb  yersioiis  were  given  to  the  public 
about  the  same  time.  The  latter  was  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Gregory  Martin,  with  the  help 
of  Drs.  William  Allen,  Richard  Bristow,  and 
William  Reynolds.  Dr.  Allen,  under  whose 
leadership  the  task  was  assumed,  was  former- 
ly principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
Canon  of  York.  On  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth he  resigned  his  positions  and  became  a 
voluntary  fugitive  from  England,  locating 
filially  at  Douai. 

Allen's  consuming  desire  at  this  period  in 
his  career  was  to  reestablish  Roman  Gatholi- 
dam  in  England.  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  **  Douai  Diaries,"  refers  to  his  note- 
worthy success  in  this  effort,  estimating  that 
he  "saved  from  extinction  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion in  England,"  declaring,  further,  that  it  is 
due  to  him  that  ''England  did  not,  like  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  Denmark,  fall  away  utterly 
from  the  Catholic  Church."  To  provide  in- 
struction for  those  who  could  not  conscien- 
tiously attend  the  imiversities  of  England,  but 
mainly  that  missionary  priests  might  be 
trained  for  work  in  his  native  country,  Allen 
was  instrumental  in  causing  to  be  grafted  on 
the  University  of  Douai  (founded  in  1562  by 
Fhnip  n.  of  Spain)  a  seminary  for  English 
students.  The  chief  end  of  the  institution 
was  to  prepare  the  students  for  refuting  the 
heretics.  Allen  thus  states  this  purpose  in  a 
letter  to  Vendeville,  regius  professor  of  canon 
law  at  Douai:  ** Moreover,  we  make  it  our 
first  and  foremost  study,  both  in  the  seminary 
and  in  England,  by  means  of  our  labors,  to 
stir  up  so  far  as  Qod  permits,  in  the  minds  of 
Catholics,  especially  those  who  are  preparing 
liere  for  the  Lord's  work,  a  zealous  and  Just 
indignation  against  the  heretics."  * 

The  routine  of  study,  detailed  in  the  same 
letter,  consisted  of  exercises  relating  to  the 
controversies  of  that  time.  That  they  might 
more  readily  and  pertinently  answer  their  re- 
ligious opponents,  who  were  familiar  with  the 
Bible  in  English,  Allen  saw  the  necessity  of 
his  brethren  possessing  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptttxes.    "Perhaps,  indeed,"  he  proceeds, 

^fleelntrediioaoii  to  tlie  ""Doiul  Diaries,**  ii.88Mq., 
« **  Msmoin  or  OirdlDal  ADflii,**  IK  a  aeq. 


in  the  letter  already  cited,  "it  would  have 
been  more  desirable  that  the  Scriptures  had 
never  been  translated  into  barbarous  tongues; 
nevertheless,  at  the  present  day,  when,  either 
from  heresy  or  other  causes,  the  curiosity  of 
men,  even  of  those  who  are  not  bad,  is  so 
great,  and  there  is  often  also  such  need  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  confute  our 
opponents,  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  a 
faithful  and  Catholic  translation  than  that 
men  should  use  a  corrupt  version  to  their  peril 
or  destruction." 

The  preface  to  the  Rhemish  Testament  ex- 
presses the  same  sentiment :  "  We  do  not  pub- 
lish [this  translation]  upon  the  erroneous 
opinion  of  necessity  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  always  be  in  our  mother  tongue,  or 
that  they  ought,  or  were  ordained  by  God,  to 
be  read  indifferently  by  all,  .  .  .  but  upon 
special  consideration  of  the  present  time, 
state,  and  condition  of  our  country,  unto 
which  divers  things  are  either  necessary  or 
profitable  and  medicinable  now,  that  other- 
wise in  the  peace  of  the  Church  were  neither 
much  requisite  nor  perchance  wholly  tolera- 
ble." The  following  information,  found  in 
the  "Douai  Diaries" (page  145) under  the  year 
1578,  corroborates  the  foregoing:  "On  Octo- 
ber 16  or  thereabout,  Martin  began  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  English,  with  the  object 
of  healthfully  counteracting  the  corruptions 
whereby  the  heretics  have  so  long  lamentably 
deluded  almost  the  whole  of  our  countrymen. 
...  He  completes  daily  the  translation  of 
two  chapters,  which  to  receive  greater  correc- 
tion are  read  through  by  Allen,  our  president, 
and  Bristow,  our  moderator."  On  page  186 
there  is  this  record:  "In  this  month  (March, 
1582)  the  finishing  touch  was  put  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  the  New  Testament."  It  was 
published  that  same  year  at  Rheims,  to  which 
place  the  college  had  removed  on  account  of 
political  disturbances. 

The  Old  Testament  was  corrected  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Worthington,  according  to  the  Clem- 
entine edition  of  the  Vulgate,  and  published 
at  Douai,  1609-10,  whence  its  name.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  thus  indebted  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Protestants  in  making  and  using 
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English  translations  of  the  Bible  for  this  the 
first  and  only  English  version  made  by  their 
brethren  that  has  gained  any  noteworthy  cur- 
rency in  the  church. 

About  1750  this  version  was  revised  by  Dr. 
Richard  Ghalloner,  whose  alterations  were  so 
considerable  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  a  new  translation.  In  orthogra- 
phy and  phraseology  he  approximated  the 
** Authorized  Version,"  his  recension  in  this 
respect  being  estimated  by  Cardinal  Newman 
to  be  even  **  nearer  the  Protestant  than  the 
Douay"  ("Gigot's  Introduction,"  page  851). 
It  is  this  revision,  essentially,  that  is  used  by 
English-speaking  Roman  Catholics  at  the 
present  time. 

The  project  of  the  **  Authorized  Version  " 
was  set  on  foot  by  King  James,  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Reynolds,  a  Puritan,  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  January,  1604.  The  trans- 
lation was  made  by  about  forty >seven  English 
scholars,  divided  into  six  companies.  The 
main  facts  connected  with  the  translation,  be- 
ing easily  accessible,  will  not  be  rehearsed 
here.  It  was  the  ninth  revision  made  by 
Protestants  of  the  whole  or  considerable  part 
of  the  English  Bible,  and  is  to  be  traced  to 
Tyndale  in  its  ancestry.  "  Our  present  Eng- 
lish version  was  based  upon  the  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble of  1608,  and  that  upon  Cranmer's  of  1539, 
which  was  a  new  edition  of  Matthew's  Bible 
of  1587,  partly  from  Coverdale  of  1585,  but 
chiefly  from  Tyndale  "  (quoted  by  Ellicott  in 
"Considerations  of  a  Revision,"  etc.,  from 
Boswort  and  Waring 's  "  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gospels").  The  version  came  into 
general  use  during  the  first  half  century  of  its 
existence.  It  has  received  many  corrections, 
especially  about  1769  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Bla- 
Qcy ;  yet  these  have  been  confined  largely  to 
errors  of  punctuation,  typography,  italics, 
marginal  references,  etc. 

These  versions  have  been  used  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  respectively  for 
almost  three  centuries.  Do  the  differences  in 
doctrine,  in  forms  of  worship,  in  church  poli- 
ty, which  prevail  between  the  two  churches, 
arise  out  of  the  dissimilarities  of  the  two 
translations?  In  a  very  small  degree  are  they 
responsible  for  the  sharp  distinctions  between 
these  bodies  of  Christians.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting, however,  to  note  some  of  the  more 
palpable  distinctions  between  these  two  ver- 
sions. 

I.  Differences  of  Contents.  — Perhaps  the  most 
obvious  variation  between  these  versions  is  in 


the  names  and  number  of  the  Old  Testament 
books.  The  titles  in  the  Douay  version  are 
taken  from  the  Septuagint,  being  transferred 
with  little  change  in  their  form.  Our  Zepha- 
niah,  Obadiah,  and  Haggai  would  scarcely  be 
recognized  in  the  Sophonias,  Abdias,  and  Ag- 
geus  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  version.  We 
might  search  at  length  for  1  and  2  Samuel,  1 
and  2  Kings,  1  and  2  Chronicles  before  dis- 
covering that  they  are  respectively  1,  2,  8, 
and  4  Kings  and  1  and  2  Paralipomenon. 

The  discovery  that  other  books  than  those 
contained  in  our  Bibles  are  found  in  the 
Douay  demands  more  serious  thought  than  the 
variety  of  names.  Instead  of  thirty-nine  Old 
Testament  books  it  contains  forty-six.  The 
seven  additional  are  those  known  generally  as 
Apocryphal  books.  They  are  Tobias  and  Ju- 
dith, preceding  Esther ;  Wisdom  and  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  preceding  Isaiah;  Baruch,  following 
Lamentations;  1  and  2  Machabees,  closing 
the  Old  Testament  volume.  Besides  the  sep- 
arate books  there  are  added  to  Esther  verses 
from  chapter  x.  4  to  xvi.  24;  to  Daniel  ill.  24 
the  "Song  of  the  Three  Children";  to  the 
book  of  Daniel,  constituting  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  chapters,  the  "  History  of  Su- 
sanna" and  "Bel  and  the  Dragon."  Of  the 
three  general  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Church  —  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek 
Catholic,  and  the  Protestant— only  the  first 
admits  these  writings  on  an  equality  with  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Those  rejecting 
them  claim  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence  t6  show  that  they  were  a  part  of  the 
Scriptures  read  and  quoted  as  such  by  Christ 
and  His  apostles,  and  that  they  were  not  re- 
garded by  the  early  Christian  Church  gener. 
ally  as  in  the  same  class  with  the  indisputable 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Internal  evi- 
dence, it  is  argued,  contests  their  right  to  ca- 
nonicity.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
in  1546  decided  the  question  of  their  unquali- 
fied adoption  among  the  sacred  writings,  tho 
it  was  the  desire  of  some  members  of  that 
council  to  denominate  them  "  deutero-canoni- 
cal." 

A  feature  of  the  Douay  version  is  the  foot- 
note. The  Papal  Church  requires  that  Bibles 
in  the  vernacular  must  "  receive  ecclesiastical 
authorization  and  have  notes  explanatory  of 
difficult  passages.^'  The  notes  are  supposed 
to  embody  the  "traditions"  of  the  church, 
which  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and,  therefore,  worthy  of  equal  venera- 
tion as  the  written  Word  ("  Trent  Catechism," 
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page  19).  Wben  this  Bible  flnt  appeared,  its 
notes  were  numerous  and  trenchant,  but  not 
more  so  than  some  of  the  contemporary  Prot- 
estant versions.  In  its  later  editions  they  have 
been  reduced  in  number  and  subdued  in  tone. 
There  are  about  1,760  in  the  current  edition 
—410  in  the  New  Testament  and  1,850  in  the 
Old.  At  least  one-fifth  of  these  are  explana- 
tions of  names,  or  translations  of  transferred 
words  in  the  text,  etc.  Less  than  a  hundred, 
68  of  which  are  in  the  New  Testament,  are  of 
a  controversial  character,  pointing  out  that 
the  creed  and  practise  of  the  church  accord 
with  the  written  Word  and  are  supported 
thereby.  Many  of  them  give  useful  informa- 
tion; some  are  mere  platitudes  that  do  not 
minister  to  our  confidence  in  the  inspired 
wisdom  of  their  author,  and  appear  to  have 
been  inserted  to  conform  to  the  requirement 
of  the  church,  as  noted  above. 

n.  Textual  Differences.— In  addition  to 
these  more  apparent  differences,  we  will  fiud, 
on  closer  examination,  a  multitude  of  small 
variations-— clausular,  phrasal,  and  verbal. 
These  are  due  in  part  to  the  textual  sources 
of  the  two  versions.  From  the  title  page  of 
the  Douay  we  learn  that  it  was  translated 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a  version  made  by 
Jerome  during  the  years  from  882  to  404. 
The  New  Testament  was  a  revision  of  the 
existing  Latin  version  by  the  aid  of  Greek 
manuscripts;  the  Old  Testament,  except  the 
Plsalter  and  all  but  two  of  the  Apocryphal 
books,  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew. 

Like  many  other  versions,  Jerome's  Bible 
was  a  composite  work  of  unequal  value.  It 
contained  the  Gk)spels  carefully  corrected,  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament  more  cursorily 
amended,  the  Psalter  revised  from  the  Old 
Latin  according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  other  Old 
Testament  books  with  Judith  and  Tobit 
translated  from  the  original,  the  rest  of  the 
Apocrypha  in  the  unrevised  Old  Latin.  Tho 
Jerome  is  the  peer  of  translators,  he  lived  at  a 
time  when  textual  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures 
was  not  appreciated.  Deference  to  the  popu- 
lar prejudice  against  alterations  in  the  current 
Bibles  caused  Jerome  to  retain  renderings  that 
he  himself  did  not  approve.  In  his  commen- 
taries he  sometimes  condemns  as  faulty  in  text 
or  rendering  passages  which  are  part  of  his 
Vulgate.  (In  the  text  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  as  found  in  his  commentary  there 
are  more  than  fifty  readings  that  differ  from 
the  best  Vulgate  text.)  Hence  the  Vulgate, 
•8  it  came  from  the  hand  of  Jerome,  did  not 


always  represent  his  critical  Judgment. 
When  after  a  long  struggle  it  received  recog- 
nition, its  friends  not  infrequently  attempted 
to  harmonize  it  with  the  current  version.  By 
the  admixture  of  tho  two  texts,  as  well  as  by 
transmission,  the  Vulgate  became  greatly 
corrupted.  Tho  frequently  revised  during 
its  thousand  years  of  manuscript  history,  yet 
there  exists  no  critical  edition,  made  by  men 
of  skill,  according  to  modem  methods,  in  the 
light  of  modem  discoveries.  There  are  read- 
ings in  the  Vulgate  that  evidently  did  not 
have  the  sanction  of  Jerome.  (Among  these 
is  the  famous  passage  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.)  The 
Council  of  Trent,  April  8,  1546,  pronounced 
the  Vulgate  authentic,  and  in  1590  and  1592 
official  editions  required  by  the  Tridentine  de- 
cree were  published,  since  which  time  it  has 
remained  practically  unchanged.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  Douay  is  a  version  from  a  version, 
and  can  **  hardly  ever  supply  readings  of 
greater  value  than  those  of  the  translation 
from  which  it  is  derived  "  (Gigot's  **  Introduc- 
tion," page  848). 

The  King  James  version  was  made  directly 
from  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  Masoretic  text, 
which  was  then  in  much  the  same  condition 
as  at  present,  was  used.  It  is  generally  con- 
cluded that  in  the  New  Testament  the  Greek 
text  of  Beza's  third  edition  (1583)  and  Ste- 
phen's third  (1550)  was  followed.  These  are 
so  similar  to  the  fourth  edition  of  Erasmus 
(1527)  that  it  furnishes  virtually  the  textual 
basis  of  this  version.  This  edition  of  Eras- 
mus, like  the  three  preceding,  was  based  on 
a  late  manuscript  and  oftentimes  dependent 
on  the  Vulgate.  The  Vulgate  was  then  re- 
garded as  the  last  court  of  appeal  for  textual 
accuracy ;  hence  it  was  difficult  to  make  cor- 
rections that  would  be  departures  from  it. 
However,  the  Greek  texts  used  by  the  King 
James  revisers  were  improvements  over  the 
Vulgate. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  not  a  few  Boman 
Catholic  scholars  that  the  Revision  of  1881- 
1901  has  vindicated  the  claim  of  the  Douay 
version  to  superiority  over  the  King  James  in 
point  of  textual  accuracy.  In  many  places, 
including  some  familiar  texts,  the  Douay  an- 
ticipated the  corrections  of  the  Revision,  and 
one  without  close  examination  might  be  led 
to  think  sincerely  that  these  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
versions.  In  fact,  however,  the  textual  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  Protestant  ver- 
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aions  is  greater  than  that  between  the  Douay 
and  the  Revision.  Of  816  more  noticeable 
variations,  arising  from  their  textual  sources, 
between  the  King  James  and  Douay  versions, 
taken  from  Matthew,  Acts,  Galatians,  and 
Golossians  inclusive,  and  the  Apocalypse,  the 
Revision  differs  from  both  in  22  places,  it 
agrees  with  the  **  Authorized  Version ''  in  159, 
and  with  the  Douay  in  184  pli^ces.  The 
Douay  contains  all  of  the  seventeen  entire 
verses  of  the  King  James  which  are  omitted 
in  the  Revision  (Matt.  xvii.  21,  zviii.  11,  xxiii. 
14;  Mark  vii.  16,  ix.  44,  46,  xi.  26,  xv.  28; 
Luke  xvii.  86,  xxiii.  17;  John  v.  4;  Acts  viii. 
87,  XV.  34,  xxiv.  7,  xxviii.  29;  Rom.  xvi.  24; 
1  John  V.  7).  Of  84  other  variations  underly- 
ing the  Greek  texts  of  the  two  Protestant  ver- 
sions, the  Douay  agrees  with  the  Revision  in 
88  instances,  differing  in  51. 

It  is  from  differences  of  translation  rather 
than  from  textual  origin  that  accusations  and 
counter-accusations  of  unfairness  respecting 
these  versions  arise  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Gathi^lics.  The  inconsistencies  of  ren  - 
dering  in  the  Vulgate  are  found  in  the  Douay. 
These  are  not  many,  and  with  few  exceptions 
are  not  regarded  seriously.  ^'Mysterium^ 
and  **  sacramentum  "  of  the  Vulgate,  from  the 
Qreek  mysterion,  are  transferred  to  the  Douay. 
The  latter  word  is  made  to  do  service  to  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony  in  Eph.  v.  82.  The 
Christian  ^  priests  "  of  the  Douay  version  have 
descended  from  the  pretbnUrai  of  the  Greek, 
through  the  **  presby teri "  of  the  Latin.  In- 
consistency of  rendering  in  the  King  James 
is  one  of  its  prominent  defects,  and  the  in- 
stances are  many  times  those  of  the  Douay ; 
they  give  rise  rather  to  confusion  than  to  mis- 
statement of  the  original.  A  few  renderings 
in  these  versions  are  misleading.  The  idea  of 
the  phrase  "do  penance, **  found  frequently 
in  the  Douay,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
foremost  students  of  the  Greek,  is  not  in  the 
original  word.  To  the  simple  act  of  repent- 
ance is  added  the  thought  of  "  punishing  past 
sins  by  fasting  and  such  like  penitential  ex- 
ercises "  (see  note  on  Matt.  iii.  2,  Douay  Bible). 
Repentance  thus  becomes  a  fruit  as  well  as  a 
root  of  the  Christian  life,  and  that  fruit  serves 
as  an  expiation  for  our  past  sins  in  addition 
to  what  Christ  has  done  for  us.  Substituting 
this  idea  for  the  word,  it  would  render  Matt, 
iii.  8  rather  meaningless,  where  we  are  ex- 
horted to  **  bring  forUi  fruit  worthy  of  fruit " 
(penance).  In  Heb.  xi.  21  it  is  insisted  that 
Jacob  **  adored  the  top  of  his  rod/  and  believ- 


ers are  by  this  example  warranted  in  giving 
adoration  to  similar  sacred  objects.  Bat 
neither  the  Greek  nor  the  corresponding  ref- 
erence in  Hebrew,  Gen.  xlvii.  81,  yields  that 
rendering.  The  **  supersubstantial  bread  *  of 
Matt.  vi.  11,  supporting  the  doctrine  of  tzan- 
substantiation ;  the  **  woman,  sister,"  of  1 
Cor.  ix.  5,  and  a  few  other  renderings  might 
be  changed  by  a  more  faithful  translation. 
The  Douay  has  a  large  number  of  characteris- 
tic renderings,  as  "chalice"  for  "cup "  in  the 
"Authorized,"  "pasch"  for  **pa880ver," 
"loaves  of  proposition"  for  "shew  bread," 
" amen  "  for  "  verily,"  "adore  "  for  "  worship," 
"you "  instead  of  "ye,"  tho  not  uniformly;  it 
has  "rational"  for  "breastplate,"  "doctrine 
and  truth"  for  "Urim  and  Thummim";  it 
"  makes  the  phase  "  where  we  "  keep  the  pass- 
over,"  has  "mansions"  for  " journey ings," 
"justice,"  "just,"  and  "m  justice"  for  "right- 
eousness," "righteous,"  and  "unrighteous," 
etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  revisers  of  1881  did 
well  to  change  some  of  the  renderings  of  the 
King  James  version.  Whether  or  not  the 
expression  "any  man  "  in  Heb.  x.  88  was  in- 
terpolated to  save  the  doctrine  of  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints ;  or  the  word  "  promised  " 
in  Luke  i.  72  was  injected  to  steer  clear  of 
the  limbus  patnim;  or  through  prejudice 
against  "  communion  in  one  kind  "  the  Greek 
word  for  "  or  "  in  1  Cor.  xi.  27  was  translated 
"and,"  it  is  well  that  these  and  similar  errors 
have  been  corrected. 

From  a  literary  standpoint  there  is  a  sharp 
contrast  between  these  versions.  The  first 
editions  of  the  Douay  were  a  sort  of  Latin- 
English  patois,  and  were  largely  unintelligi- 
ble. One  said  of  it;  "  The  sword  of  the  Sphit 
may  well  be  thought  harmless,  so  far  as  man 
can  rob  it  of  its  power,  when  it  is  sheathed  in 
such  words  as '  impudicity,' '  commessations,' 
*  longanimity, '  and  '  promerited. ' "  Dr.  Chal- 
loner  and  others  removed  many  foreign,  ob- 
scure, and  offensive  expressions,  but  the  ver- 
sion yet  needs  a  thorough  expurgation  and 
correction  of  composition. 

In  this  respect  the  King  James  version  is  a 
model.  No  literary  work  has  received  higher 
praise  than  has  been  bestowed  on  it  by  friend 
and  foe  alike.  In  purity  of  its  English  no 
classic  in  Britain  or  America  excels  it.  It 
stands  alone  in  the  aptness  and  cadence  of  its 
expressions.  Declarations  of  admiration  for 
it  from  masters  of  literary  art  would  fill 
a  volume.      Space   forbids    quoting    even 
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Faber'8  beautiful  laudation  of  this  feature 
of  the  Book  (Dublin  Bevieio,  June,  1858,  p. 
468). 

Tho  the  Douay  is  practically  the  only  ver- 
nacular Bible  among  sixteen  million  English- 
8{>eaking  Roman  Catholics,  its  circulation  is 
extremely  limited.  A  century  after  its  ap- 
I>earance  Nary  said  of  the  Douay  Bibles  (pref- 
ace to  New  Testament) :  **  They  are  so  scarce 
and  dear  that  the  generality  of  the  people 
neither  have  nor  can  procure  them.**  In  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society  for 
1876,  one  of  the  agents  tells  of  visiting  about 


five  thousand  Roman  Catholic  f^unilies  in 
Lowell  and  Lawrence ;  in  about  one-third  of 
the  families  he  found  a  Bible.  The  Tablei,  a 
Roman  Catholic  Journal,  May,  1902,  has  this 
statement:  ''It  is  safe  to  say,  after  a  careful 
computation,  that  not  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  Catholic  Bibles  were  sold  in  the 
United  States  last  year."  When  we  contrast 
this  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
of  the  King  James  that  circulate  every  year, 
and  with  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  have 
been  used  since  it  came  into  existence,  this  is 
an  insignificant  number. 


OUTLIHE  studies  of  obscurer  PROPHETS-n.  AARON  AND  MIRIAM 
By  Prop.  Lewis  Batlks  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 


The  narrative  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Numbers  is  the  counterpart  to  that  of  the 
seventy  elders  that  formed  the  theme  of  a 
previous  study.  In  that  we  saw  the  danger 
of  supposing  that  the  gift  of  Qod's  Spirit  is 
conditioned  upon  the  use  of  particular  out- 
ward means;  in  this  the  opposite  danger  is 
shown  of  refusing  to  recognize  any  established 
media  of  revelation.  In  the  former  case, 
Joshua  wishes  to  prohibit  Eldad  and  Medad 
from  prophesying  because  they  have  not 
come  out  to  the  Tabernacle  and  have  not  re- 
ceived their  inspiration  through  communi- 
cation with  Moses ;  here  Aaron  and  Miriam, 
in  the  consciousness  of  their  own  personal 
inspiration,  dare  to  reject  the  authority  of 
Moses. 

1.  These  two  episodes  show  us  two  con- 
trary tendencies  that  always  appear  in  the 
church.  One,  which  we  may  call  ccclcsias- 
ticism,  lays  emphasis  upon  the  outward  means 
by  which  the  Spirit  is  conveyed,  and  recog- 
nizes no  possibility  of  grace  apart  from  these 
means.  The  other,  which  we  may  call  ra- 
tionalism, lays  stress  upon  the  illumination 
given  to  every  man,  and  ignores  authoritative 
revelation.  Each  of  these  tendencies  rests 
upon  a  half  truth.  It  is  true  that  God  has 
established  media  through  which  He  com- 
municates His  Spirit,  but  it  is  not  true  that 
He  is  limited  to  these  media.  It  is  also  true 
that  Ood  reveals  Himself  in  individual  expe- 
rience, but  it  is  not  true  that  this  exempts  one 
from  acknowledging  an  authoritative  external 
revelation.  The  essence  of  rationalism  is  its 
unwilliDgneflS  to  recognize  any  authority  in 
religiQn  outside  of  oneself.    The  rationalist 


holds  that  every  man  is  able  to  discover  un- 
aided  all  the  truth  that  can  be  known  about 
Ood,  that  there  is  no  guilt  except  for  sin  that 
one  himself  commits,  and  tliat  there  is  no  re- 
demption except  that  which  one  works  out 
for  himself.  On  this  theory  every  man  stands 
alone  t>efore  Ood  in  life  and  in  death. 

This  is  the  spirit  manifested  by  Aaron  and 
Miriam.  **Has  not  the  Lord  spoken  with 
us?''  they  say;  and  because  of  this  inspi- 
ration within  themselves  they  reject  the  au- 
thority of  Moses.  The  narrative  throws  no 
suspicion  upon  the  genuineness  of  their  inspi- 
ration ;  on  the  contrary,  it  implies  that  their 
claim  was  true  and  that  the  Lord  had  spoken 
with  them  as  well  as  with  Moses.  Elsewhere 
Miriam  is  called  a  "  prophetess,  **  and  perhaps 
she  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  composer  of  the 
sublime  song  of  victory  sung  at  the  Red  Sea 
(£xod.*Xv.).  Nevertheless,  altho  the  claim  of 
inspiration  was  true,  this  fact  gave  thei#  no 
justification  for  rejecting  the  higher  inspi- 
ration of  Moses. 

2.  Their  reason  for  rejecting  the  authority 
of  Moses  was  personal  prejudice.  They  made 
no  claim  of  having  a  better  and  higher  inspi- 
ration ;  they  claimed  only  to  have  received  a 
message  analogous  to  his.  The  real  reason 
why  they  rejected  his  teaching  was  that  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  a  detail  of  his  conduct. 
He  had  married  a  Cu  shite  woman  and  they 
disapproved  of  the  alliance.  The  record  does 
not  suggest  that  there  was  anything  improper 
in  the  marriage,  or  that  it  was  objected  to  by 
any  one  besides  Aaron  and  Miriam ;  yet  be- 
cause of  this  personal  prejudice  they  went 
the  whole  length  of  rejecting  the  authority  of 
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Moses  aud  of  setting  up  their  owu  claim  to 
inspiration. 

Some  such  motive  as  this  generally  under- 
lies a  rationalistic  rejection  of  authority  in 
religion.  It  is  not  the  consciousness  of  pos. 
sessing  a  higher  inspiration  than  that  found 
in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  the  unwillingness  to  ac- 
cept certain  elements  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  Some  doctrine  or  some  duty  is  ob- 
noxious to  a  man,  and  because  of  this  he  re- 
jects the  authority  of  the  whole  book  and 
sets  up  his  own  private  revelation  in  its  stead. 
Back  of  the  break  with  revealed  religion 
which  pleads  the  rights  of  individual  reason 
there  will  generally  bo  found  some  secret 
personal  animosity  to  the  teaching  of  revela- 
tion. 

8.  The  f  imdamental  error  in  the  rationalistic 
position  is  revealed  in  the  words  of  the  Lord 
to  Aaron  and  Miriam.  He  does  not  den}^  that 
He  has  spoken  to  them,  but  He  tells  them 
that  He  has  spoken  more  clearly  to  Moses, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  their  duty  to  give 
heed  to  him.  With  them  He  has  spoken  in 
dreams  and  in  visions  darkly,  but  with  Muses 
face  to  face  and  mouth  to  mouth.  They 
themselves  recognize  the  vast  difference 
which  separates  them  from  him,  and  there- 


fore their  gift,  instead  of  leading  them  to  re- 
ject his  authority,  should  lead  them  ratber 
to  recognize  the  supreme  value  of  his  reve- 
lation. 

Here  the  principle  of  authority  in  relij^on 
i»  laid  down.  Men  are  not  alike  in  the  spirit- 
ual gifts  which  are  committed  to  them,  and 
those  who  have  received  less  gifts  arc  re- 
quired to  learn  of  those  who  are  more  richly 
endowed.  We  recognize  this  principle  in 
other  departments  of  life.  There  are  men 
who  are  gifted  with  an  insight  into  phi- 
losophy that  is  not  granted  to  us,  and  to 
them  we  are  content  to  go  to  school.  Others 
we  recognize  as  masters  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  others  as  masters  of  tone.  Why 
sliould  we  not  recognize  still  others  as  mas- 
ters of  religion?  There  are  religious  geniuses 
whose  thoughts  are  classic  and  whose  experi- 
ences set  the  norm  for  all  who  come  after 
them.  In  comparison  with  the  insight  of  a 
Moses  or  of  any  of  the  other  Biblical  proph- 
ets, our  knowledge  of  God  is  but  a  seeing  in 
dream  and  in  vision.  Above  all  is  this  true 
of  our  relation  to  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  "spake  as  never  man  spake." 
His  spiritual  insight  is  as  far  beyond  that  of 
the  prophets  as  theirs  is  beyond  us. 


THE  SUPREME  IMPORTANCE  OF  CHRIST'S  RESURRECTION— AN  EASTER  STUDY 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 


The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  never,  I  am  persuaded,  received  from 
even  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  teachers  its 
proper  place  as  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
both  of  Christian  evidence  and  of  Cliristian 
docftrine.  I  purpose  therefore,  briefly,  to 
present  twelve  aspects  of  this  subject  by 
way  of  calling  attention  to  the  vastness  of 
its  bearing  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  rela- 
tions. 

1.  It  first  of  all  challenges  attention  as  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.  All  through  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  critical  passages  of  Mes- 
sianic prediction.  His  rising  from  the  dead  is 
cither  plainly  predicted  or  indirectly  fore- 
shadowed, and  it  was  our  Lord's  constant 
prediction  concerning  Himself  that  He  would 
be  killed  and  be  buried  and  raised  the  third 
day.  In  this,  its  first  great  aspect,  the  resur- 
rection is  the  accomplishment  of  a  series  of 
predictions  beginning  with  Moses  and  ending 
with  Christ  Himself,  and  the  whole  body  of 


prophecy  would  fall  into  ruin  if  one  great 
particular  should  fail. 

2.  It  was  an  unprecedented  etent  in  history. 
There  had  been  others  who  had  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  times,  but  there  had  been  no  pro- 
per resurrection.  The  others  were  only  rewB- 
citations,  inasmuch  as  resurrection  implies 
that  over  its  subject  "death  hath  no  more 
dominion."  Christ  was  the  first  one  that  ever 
rose  from  the  dead  to  die  no  more.  No  event 
before  it  or  after  it  is  to  be  compared  with  i*. 

3.  Aa  a  miracle  it  crmcns  all  miracles.  At 
every  point,  therefore,  it  appears  as  a  climax. 
Christ  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  His 
career  the  blind  received  their  sight,  the  deaf 
their  hearing,  the  dumb  their  speech,  the 
lepers  their  cleansing,  and  the  palsied  limbs 
were  restored  to  motion;  but  in  His  own 
resurrection  all  miracles  took  place  at  once: 
dumb  lips  spoke,  blind  eyes  saw,  deaf  earg 
heard;  paralyzed  limbs  moved.    The  greater 
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miracle,  therefore,  once  established,  makes 
easily  credible  all  lesser  manifestations  of  su- 
pernatural power.  Moreover,  the  Greek 
word  in  John  zx.  7,  translated  ''wrapped 
together,"  means  roUed  or  wound  up  tightly ; 
that  is,  John  saw  these  grave  clothes  in  their 
original  convolutions  !  Our  Lord  had  sloughed 
them  oif  without  their  being  unwrapped.  It 
was  this  that  compelled  John  to  believe 
(verse  8). 

4.  But  there  is  a  fourth  aspect,  which  leads 
us  to  a  higher  level.  This  was  the  crowning 
demonstration  of  His  deity,  as  is  declared  iu 
Rom.  i.  4 :  "He  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh, "  that  is,  in  His  incar- 
nation; but  He  was  '^  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power,**  tliat  is,  in  His  resurrec- 
tion. Nothing  in  His  previous  history  had 
infallibly  demonstrated  His  deity  unless  it 
were,  perhaps,  His  transfiguration,  which  was 
seen  by  only  three  of  the  disciples.  But  His 
resurrection  was  intended  as  a  demonstration 
to  all  disciples  and  to  all  ages  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God  with  power;  that,  as  He  said.  He, 
as  His  own  act,  laid  down  His  own  life  that  He 
might  take  it  again ;  and,  so  long  as  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  stands  as  an  indisputable 
fact.  His  deity  is  unassailable. 

5.  It  teas,  iherefore,  the  turning  point  in  His 
human  career.  From  His  incarnation  to  His 
resurrection  it  had  been  a  series  of  humil- 
iations, further  continued  as  He  was  buried, 
and  His  spirit  went  into  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  hades,  thus  descending  to  the  lowest 
depths  with  sinful  man,  with  whom  He  was 
identified.  His  resurrection  is  the  first  step 
upward  in  His  glorification,  and  it  is  always 
treated  in  the  New  Testament  as  connected 
with  His  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God, 
as  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  From  this  time  forth  there  was 
no  humiliation.  It  was  step  after  step  in 
glorification,  to  be  consummated  at  His  final 
coronation. 

6.  It  was,  therefore,  also,  His  signal  victory 
oter  the  detil  as  the  great  adversary  of  God  and 
man.  Up  to  this  point  the  devil  had  seemed 
to  have  the  advantage.  He  was  planting  his 
fangs  in  the  heel  of  the  woman's  seed ;  but  at 
this  point  the  victory  of  her  seed  over  the 
serpent  begins  to  appear.  He  is  now  seen  as 
crushing  his  head.  (See  Heb.  ii.  14:  ''That 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  who  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil.**) 

7.  Bat  there  are  still  other  relations  which 
this  event  bears  to  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 


tianity. It  is  the  promise  and  type  of  the 
saints'  rising.  He  passed  through  death  as 
the  Son  of  man  and  He  rose  as  the  Son  of  man 
— the  second  Man,  the  last  Adam — passing 
through  death  into  life,  that  He  might  show 
the  believer  that  death  with  Him  also  shall 
issue  in  blessed  immortalit}' ;  and  His  resur- 
rection is  the  type  of  the  believer's,  and  His 
resurrection  body,  of  the  believer's  body, 
when  humiliation  shall  be  changed  for  glory. 
(See  Phil.  iii.  21 :  "  Who  shall  change  our  vile 
body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his 
glorious  body,  according  to  the  working 
whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things 
unto  himself.^) 

8.  T/ie  resurrection  of  Christ  is  also  the  type 
of  sjyiritual  newness  of  life  to  the  belieter.  (See 
Rom.  vi.  4.)  We  are  identified  with  Him 
in  the  sorrows  of  His  cross,  in  the  joy  and 
triumph  of  His  rising;  and  baptism  is  in- 
tended to  express  both  the  burial  and  the 
resurrection. 

9.  Christ's  resurrection  is,  therefore,  the  new 
standard  of  the  power  of  God,  in  tJie  belierer. 
The  Old  Testament  measure  was  the  exodus, 
with  its  marvelous  interventions.  But  when 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead  henceforth  the 
standard  of  God's  power  is  that  which  He 
wrought  in  Christ  when  He  raised  Him  from 
the  dead  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand 
in  the  heavenly  places.    (Eph.  i.  19.) 

10.  But  even  beyond  this,  and  because  of  this, 
Christ's  resyirrection  was  the  condition  of  Pen- 
tecost. The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  given, 
because  Christ  was  not  yet  glorified.  It  was 
expedient  that  He  should  go  away  that  He 
might  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  becomes  to 
the  Church  not  only  the  gift  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son,  but  the  bridal  necklace,  the  pledge 
of  her  bridegroom's  return  and  espousal. 
Without  Christ's  resurrection  there  would 
have  been  no  Pentecostal  outpouring. 

11.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  treated  by  Paul  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole  Cht^tian  system,  faith,  preaching,  and 
life.  In  1  Corinthians  x  v.  1-19,  we  are  taught 
that  if  Christ  is  not  risen  preaching  is  vain  and 
faith  is  vain,  there  is  no  future  life  of  blessed 
immortality  for  the  believer. 

12.  And  so  we  may  say,  last  of  all,  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  pivotal  point  of  the 
ages.  All  events  from  the  beginning  converge 
at  His  sepulcher,  and  all  great  events  that  are 
to  come  diverge  from  that  point.  All  that 
preceded  prepared  for  His  rising;  His  rising 
prepared  for  all  that  was  to  follow. 
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PASTORAL  HELPS  AND  HINTS 


CANDIDATES  FOR  TH£  MmiSTRT  AND  THE  FEDERATION  OF  CHURCHES 

By  Rbbsb  F.  Alsop,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 


When  in  the  days  of  His  public  ministry 
Jesus  looked  upon  the  multitude,  ''He  was 
moved  with  compassion  on  them  because  they 
fainted,  and  were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd.  Then  saith  he  unto  his 
disciples,  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but 
the  laborers  are  few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvest." 

That  saying  of  the  Master,  **  The  harvest  is 
plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few,  **  has  from 
that  day  to  this  never  ceased  to  be  true.  In 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  multitude,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  among  the  children  of  men,  the 
laborers  are  few.  To-day,  then,  as  when 
our  Lord  first  gave  the  command,  there  is 
need  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He 
will  send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest. 

Carefully  arranged  statistics  seem  to  show 
that  Just  now  in  the  churches  of  America 
these  words  are  peculiarly  true.  From  all 
quarters  comes  the  statement  that  there  is 
evidently  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  can> 
didates  for  the  ministry.  The  young  men  are 
not  standing  forth  and  saying,  "  Here  are  we, 
send  us,"  as  they  did  some  years  ago.  And 
in  one  quarter  and  another  has  the  question 
been  raised.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  are  the 
young  men  from  the  best  families  in  our 
churches,  why  are  the  brightest  men  in  our 
colleges,  holding  back  from  the  sacred  min- 
istry? To  this  question  there  have  been 
many  answers,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
doubtless  a  measure  of  truth.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  answer  that  deserves  at  least  a  place 
among  the  rest ;  one  cause  that  may  have  more 
to  do  with  it  than  we  think. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  the  Federation 
of  Churches  is  the  fearful  waste  caused  by 
denominational  rivalry,  especially  in  places 
where  the  population  is  small. 

At  a  dinner  in  New  York  City  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  National  Federation  of  Churches, 
one  of  the  speakera  cited  a  case  that  had  fallen 
under  his  observation.  Not  far  from  one  of 
our  large  cities  was  a  pleasant  suburb,  with 
a  population  so  scattered  that,  had  one  been 
9eekin{;   the  place,  he  mi^ht  hav^  pW94 


through  it  and  then  asked  where  it  was.  The 
situation  was  fine,  the  houses  were  of  average 
comfort,  and  the  people  not  a  wealthy  but  a 
well-to-do  set.  In  this  small  neighborhood 
there  were  no  less  than  seven  churches. 
There  was  a  Methodist  Episcopal  and  a  Meth- 
odist Protestant ;  there  was  a  regular  Presby- 
terian and  a  United  Presbyterian ;  there  was 
a  Baptist  Church,  an  Episcopal  Church,  and 
one  other — probably  a  Lutheran.  Now  each 
of  these  congregations  had  to  build  its  own 
structure,  keep  it  in  repair,  light  it  and 
warm  it.  Each  church  had  to  have  its  sex- 
ton, its  furniture,  its  organ,  its  player,  its 
singers.  And  in  each  church  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday  was  a  meager  gathering,  not  one- 
quarter  large  enough  to  fill  it.  Of  course 
each  congregation  found  it  more  or  less  of  a 
struggle  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  and 
naturally  each  was  on  the  qui  vite  to  corral 
any  family  that  might  by  chance  move  into 
the  neighborhood. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  a  state 
of  things  without  reflecting  upon  the  waste  of 
money  involved.  Here  was  a  set  of  Protes- 
tant Christians,  all  holding  to  the  Bible  as 
containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ; 
to  the  great  creeds  as  giving  a  suflScient  state- 
ment of  the  faith;  to  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  holding,  all  of 
them,  as  St.  Peter  did,  that  salvation  comes 
through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
yet  insisting  upon  having  worship  in  seven 
diflferent  places  because,  forsooth,  there  were, 
not  seven  different  religions,  but  seven  differ- 
ent phases  of  comparatively  unimportant 
opinion.  Imagine  one  building  large  enough 
to  contain  all  the  worshipers  who  wish  to 
gather  at  one  time,  one  good  organ,  organist 
and  choir,  one  earnest  preacher  of  the  Gkrapel, 
and  then  count  up  what  a  saving  it  would  be 
to  maintain  the  one  church  rather  than  the 
seven. 

The  economy  of  money,  however,  is  not  the 
most  important.  At  least  it  is  not  this  that 
bears  most  upon  the  question  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  There  is  a  higher  economy 
to  be  considered,  namoly,  that  of  human  zeal 
^d  human  endeavor.    Think  ^  mome^|  q( 
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seven  clergymen  being  kept  at  work  in  such 
a  neighborhood  as  has  been  pictured.  These 
men  have  probably  been  each  one  the  pick  of 
his  family,  ot  his  church,  of  his  neighborhood. 
Each  has  been  selected  for  a  thorough  edu- 
cation. Probably  with  great  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  parents  hardly  able  to  furnish  the 
money,  he  has  been  sent  for  years  to  a  pre- 
paratory school,  then  for  four  years  to  col- 
lege. From  college  he  has  gone  to  a  semi- 
nary and  spent  three  years  more  at  the 
exi>ense  either  of  his  family  or  of  some  edu- 
cational society.  To  all  this  long  preparation 
he  has  given  not  only  mental  but  spiritual 
endeavor.  He  has  reached  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  Perhaps  to  that 
he  has  added  three  or  four  more  years  of  pre- 
liminary experience.  He  feels  that  he  is 
tndned  to  do  the  Lord's  work.  With  all  his 
heart  he  says,  ** Here  am  I,  send  me.**  And 
next  he  finds  himself  the  pastor  of  one  of 
these  struggling  congregations.  He  looks 
around.  There  are  no  fields  white  for  the 
harvest.  He  meets  from  Sunday  to  Simday  a 
few  x>eople  who  are  members  of  his  church  or 
his  congregation.  The  most  that  he  can  hope 
to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  increase  is  to 
gather  in  now  and  then  a  family  that  moves 
into  the  neighborhood — a  family  whose  sym- 
pathies are  the  same  as  his.  He  finds  himself 
the  center  of  a  petty  struggle  to  keep  his 
church  going.  By  dint  of  strawberry  fes- 
tivals, fairs,  and  hard- won  subscriptions,  he 
makes  both  ends  meet.  Meantime  his  own 
salary  is  small  and  everything  in  the  conduct 
of  his  church  has  to  be  done  in  a  small  mean 
way.  Perhaps  some  day,  wearied  with  all 
this,  he  dreams  a  dream.  He  sees  the  seven 
churches  which  have  been  rivaling  each  other, 
clamoring  each  for  every  incoming  resident, 
watching  each  the  other,  destroyed ;  and  in 
their  place  one  sufl9cient  seemly  building 
erected.  In  his  dream,  the  people  of  the 
place  have  laid  aside  their  petty  differences 
and  have  declared  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
all  Christians,  they  can  and  will  worship  to- 
gether. Sunday  morning  comes,  the  church 
is  folL  The  songs  of  praise  rise  in  mighty 
▼olume.  The  jmstor  feels  that  he  has  a  flock 
worthy  of  his  best  endeavor.  The  financial 
question  is  easily  solved.  There  is  a  field 
large  enough  without  being  too  large.  The 
old  rivalry  is  dead.  The  old  unworthy  means 
of  nising  revenue  are  no  longer  necessary; 
and  a  Christian  church  is  the  center  of  a 
ptnifMiii  iiei^hborhoo4.    "When  he  wf^eif 


from  such  a  dream  and  looks  at  things  as  they 
are  his  heart  sinks.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  at 
times  he  asks  himself  whether  he  did  not 
make  a  mistake  in  entering  the  ministry ;  or, 
at  least,  whether  he  is  not  wasting,  fearfully 
wasting,  his  life,  his  powers,  and  his  edu- 
cation in  making  himself  a  party  to  such  a 
petty  rivalry  as  that  to  which  the  Christianity 
of  his  neighborhood  has  descended? 

Imagine  now  this  man  staying  in  the  place. 
For  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  there 
is  meager  support,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
wolf  away  from  the  door.  For  his  work 
there  is  no  adequate  success.  Seeing  the  re- 
sults from  year  to  year,  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
keep  his  faith  strong,  his  love  warm,  and  his 
zeal  aglow.  The  whole  thing  tends  to  get 
down  to  a  low  level.  And  the  children,  the 
boys,  grow  up  in  that  atmosphere.  To  them 
the  ministry  means  just  this  thing  which  they 
have  seen  in  their  home,  and  all  around  them. 
It  is  not  a  splendid  crusade  of  good  against 
evil.  It  is  not  a  carrying  of  life  and  love  into 
the  midst  of  such  multitudes  as  gathered 
about  the  Master.  It  is  only  a  poor  heart- 
breaking endeavor  to  keep  up  a  little  church 
in  competition  with  half  a  dozen  other  par- 
ishes, as  little  as  itself.  Is  it  not  evident  that 
such  an  experience  would  tend  to  squelch 
any  aspirations  that  the  growing  boy  might 
have  ?  As  he  looks  forward  to  a  career  in  life 
would  he  not  be  likely  to  say,  "Anything, 
anything,  is  better  than  a  ministry  such  as 
that  which  I  see  around  me  **? 

To  be  sure,  there  may  be  one  here  and  there 
to  whom  the  call  comes  so  clearly,  so  potent- 
ly, that  he  can  not  refuse  it.  There  may  be 
here  and  there  one,  even  in  such  households, 
who,  like  St.  Paul,  is  constrained  to  say,  "  Wo 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  But  in 
spite  of  that,  may  we  not  say  that  the  waste 
of  men  and  labor  and  education  in  such  de- 
nominational rivalry  as  we  have  pictured  is 
one  of  the  factors  which  are  to-day  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  candidates  for  orders,  and 
so  negativing  the  prayer  that  He  would  ^send 
forth  laborers  into  his  harvest "  ? 

We  may  be  glad,  therefore,  that  the  move- 
ment for  the  Federation  of  Churches  is  steadily 
gathering  momentum.  At  the  dinner  already 
alluded  to  the  reports  and  addresses  showed 
that  there  Is  advance  all  along  the  line.  The 
sentiment  in  its  favor  is  growing  throughout 
our  own  country,  and  in  foreign  lands  it  is 
finding  among  all  our  missionaries  clearer  and 
Cleazer  voice,    flu^t  in  Uce  of  the  hostility  of 
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heathen  religions  and  in  face  of  the  indiffer- 
ence prevailing  at  home  the  children  of  the 
Kingdom  should  feel  and  maintain  their 
one-neas  is  becoming  more  and  more  deeply 
felt. 

Among  the  most  cheering  things  spoken  of 
was  the  now  assured  certainty  of  a  great  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  the  month  of  November, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  A  few  years  since, 
for  a  week  or  more,  the  entire  religious  world 
was  moved  and  quickened  by  the  great  Con> 
ference  of  Missions  held  in  New  York  City. 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  neighboring  churches,  day 
after  day,  were  thronged  with  people  who 
broke  away  from  the  demands  of  business 
and  the  clamor  of  secular  things,  to  listen  to 
the  story  of  the  progress  of  Uie  Kingdom  in 
the  world.  It  is  hoped,  and  by  some  con> 
fidently  expected,  that  the  conference  in  the 
interests  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  in 
November  will  be  one  of  equal  interest  and 
of  equal  power.  No  church  that  has  yet  been 
approached  has  failed  cordially  to  respond 
and  to  promise  to  send  its  deputation.  More 
than  eighteen  denominations  are  already 
pledged,  and  these  denominations  include  the 
greatest  religious  bodies  of  the  land.  The 
conference  will  be  an  assertion,  if  not  of 
church  unity,  at  least  of  Christian  fellow- 


ship, loud  enough  to  be  heard  the  conntiy 
through. 

As  a  testimony,  therefore,  to  the  noitj 
which  underlies  diversity,  the  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  love  which  pervade  the  host  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Conference  in  November 
will  be,  it  is  hoped,  an  onward  step  in  the 
advance  of  the  Kingdom.  It  may  be  that  not 
much  advance  will  be  made  toward  the  or- 
ganic unity  for  which  many  long  and  hqw 
and  pray.  It  may  be  that  some  will  retom 
to  their  homes  still  prouder  of  being  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Episcopalians,  than  of 
being  Christians.  It  may  be  that  the  old  de- 
nominational shibboletlis  will  still  remain. 
But  it  may  also  be  that  hearts  will  be  doser 
to  hearts  than  they  were  before;  that  a 
mightier  purpose  shall  animate  the  souls  of  the 
children  of  God ;  and  that  nothing  shall  prevent 
them  from  standing  together,  and  working 
together,  for  the  evangelization  of  the  worid^ 

Surely,  then,  there  is  hope  in  the  Federati(m 
of  Churches.  Such  action  Is  a  step  toward 
and  a  testimony  for  Christian  unity.  Every 
movement  to  ward  cooperation  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  Gospel  brings  men  nearer  and 
closer  together.  And  it  clears  the  way,  per- 
haps, for  a  union  in  the  future  closer  and 
more  ideal. 


SOME  NEW  METHODS  OF  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHING 
By  the  Rev.  William  Btron  Fobbush,  Ph.D.,  New  Yobk. 


After  a  group  of  boys  or  girls  has  gone 
the  circuit  of  the  International  Lessons  it  often 
gets  restless.  The  cry  is  either,  **We  have 
had  all  this  before**;  or,  ** Isn't  there  some 
more  interesting  way  of  studying  the  Bible 
than  this?  *'  These  complaints  are  especially 
dangerous  because  they  are  likely  to  occur  at 
the  critical  age,  when  young  people  are  hesi- 
tating whether  to  leave  the  school.  My  sug- 
gestions, which  are  from  my  own  experiences, 
are  intended  to  meet  this  particular  point  of 
difficulty.  I  will  describe  three  methods 
which  I  have  tried  which  met  three  special 
phases  of  this  need. 

The  first  case  was  one  where  a  large  class 
of  boys  had  become  so  uninterested  that  they 
would  not  take  their  quarterlies  home :  they 
never  studied  the  lesson,  and  I  could  get 
nothing  out  of  the  class.  So  I  outlined  upon 
typewritten  sheets  a  lot  of  practical  topics, 
such  as  **  Success,  ^  *^  Amusements, "  ^  Money- 


making,"  etc.  It  was  really  a  course  on  bow 
to  live.  The  class  had  already  been  organ- 
ized with  a  presiding  ofiScer  and  secretary. 
The  first  thing  called  for  under  the  topic 
**  Success  "  was  a  debate  by  four  members  of 
the  class,  divided  two  on  a  side.  This  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  very  long.  Boys  talk 
shorthand.  You  have  to  amplify  what  they 
say  to  get  what  they  mean.  But  the  contrary 
opinion  when  stated  provoked  antagonism, 
and  each  debater  spoke  a  second  time. 
Others  joined  informally,  and  when  we  voted 
upon  the  merits  of  the  question,  the  subject 
had  been  so  thoroughly  threshed  out  that 
there  was  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  upon  the 
subject,  which  thus  registered  an  actual 
moral  decision  by  the  class. 

The  second  exercise  of  the  hour  was  a 
** report**  by  one  member  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  tell  of  "The  Value  of  the  Magazine 
Sueceis.^    Still  another  reported,  after  con- 
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ferenoe  with  his  father,  on  **  Is  it  easier  for  a 
yoang  man  to  succeed  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago  ?** 

The  discussions  increased  in  interest  until 
the  dose  of  the  course,  and  the  method  was 
agreed  to  be  one  worth  returning  to.  The 
best  courses  which  are  published  that  employ 
this  method  are  those  issued  by  the  Inter- 
national Conunittee  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.,  one 
on  "Life  Problems  of  Young  Men,''  and  an- 
other on  the  personal  study  of  the  social 
problems  of  one's  local  city  being  espe- 
cially suggestive.  The  method  is  indicated 
for  boys  and  young  men  of  sixteen  years  and 
over. 

The  second  method  was  suggested  by  an 
opportunity  rather  than  by  a  problem.  The 
boys  were  in  the  high  school  studying  his- 
tory, and  were  just  entering  that  important 
period  in  a  boy's  life  when  he  emerges  into 
the  Copemican  view  and  first  realizes  that 
the  universe  does  not  revolve  around  himself. 
I  appealed  to  this  eager  interest  in  the  world's 
great  men  or  events  by  a  course  in  Christian 
biography.  Some  of  the  topics  were :  "  Paul, " 
•*The  Martyrs,"  "Richard  the  Lion-hearted," 
** Luther,"  etc.  Taking  from  my  own  library 
and  the  public  library  several  books  on  each 
hero,  I  assigned  each  boy  a  week  in  advance 
a  very  few  pages  on  a  section  of  the  life  being 
studied.  Some  read  the  matter  hastily  in  the 
class,  but  most  did  more ;  and  one  boy,  given 
ten  pages  of  a  volume  of  Schaff's  "Church 
Sstory,"  read  the  entire  eight  hundred 
pages  I  The  class  in  this  case  as  in  the  other 
practically  taught  itself,  altho  I  supplemented 
and  connected  the  lives  by  some  added  inci- 
dents and  simple  blackboard  work.  This 
course  also  grew  in  interest  and  led  to  a  sec- 
ond  one  under  my  successor.  One  notable 
feature  of  it  was  that  it  led  the  class  to  feci 
back  to  the  Bible,  as  they  saw  that  these  lives 
grew  from  roots  in  that  book  of  life. 

The  third  method  was  one  of  direct  Bible 
study.  The  problem  here  was  a  familiar  one. 
The  boys  knew  just  enough  about  the  Bible 
to  feel  that  it  was  trite,  but  so  little  that  their 
conception  of  it  was  unreal  and  entirely  dis- 
connected. They  were  at  the  age  of  "know- 
it-aU"  and  were  not  inclined  to  be  either 
humble  or  teachable.  They  had  probably 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  try  to  conceive  of 
tlie  men  of  the  book  as  actuid  men,  or  to  dis- 
cover the  marvelous  interest  of  its  real  places 
and  movements.  The  method  was  suggested 
to  me  by  another.    A  Bible  class  teacher  at 


Chautauqua  asked  me  timidly  one  day,  "  Did 
you  ever  try  using  the  stereoscope?"  My 
recollection  of  the  instrument  itself  was  faint 
and  I  had  never  familiarized  myself  with  the 
optical  laws  upon  which  its  construction  was 
based.  I  refreshed  my  memory  at  the  time 
by  a  hasty  experiment  or  two,  and  caught 
enough  of  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  binocu- 
lar vision  thus  utilized  in  seeing  distant  places 
to  realize  that  here  was  not  a  toy  but  a  new 
tool  for  serious  work.  After  returning  home 
I  found  some  recent  pedagogical  literature 
which  showed  the  uses  being  made  of  the 
stereoscope  in  public-school  work.  I  began 
to  see  just  where  it  would  meet  many  of  the 
most  pressing  difficulties  of  Sunday-school 
teaching,  ^nd  I  resolved  to  work  out  a  series 
of  biographical  lessons  for  my  own  class  of 
twenty-five  boys.  I  interested  an  important 
firm  of  stereoscopic  publishers  in  the  project, 
and  was  able,  by  drawing  from  their  large 
and  complete  number  of  Palestine  stere- 
ographs, to  prepare  a  course  of  lessons  on  the 
life  of  Jesus  which  could  be  studied  by  this 
means,  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  places 
where  that  Life  was  lived.  The  opportunities 
which  the  stereoscope  makes  possible  are 
these:  Its  black-lined  hood  isolates  the  be- 
holder. Undistracted  now  by  his  surround- 
ings or  by  the  presence  of  others,  he  sits  as  if 
in  a  dark  chamber  alone  looking  out  into  a 
world  of  life.  Besides  being  seen  with  eyes 
enclosed,  making  it  possible  to  forget  one's 
immediate  surroundings,  the  photographed 
landscapes  are  given,  by  the  double  lenses  of 
the  stereoscope,  the  third  dimension.  What 
appeared  to  the  unaided  eye  as  flat,  tame,  and 
lifeless,  now  has  depth,  distance,  perspective, 
and  in  the  foreground  human  figures  spring 
up  as  distinct  and  individual  as  if  alive.  It 
is  the  difference  between  one-eye  and  two-eye 
vision. 

This  sense  of  reality  is  intensified  by  the 
peculiar  power  which  the  stereoscope  gives 
to  most  persons  of  seeing  everything  in  full 
life-size.  At  first  some  might  doubt  that  it 
accomplished  this,  but  the  experiment  which 
Dr.  Holmes  made  fifty  years  ago  is  still  a 
proof.  A  scene  was  photographed  from  his 
window  on  a  three-by-three  plate,  the  photo- 
graph was  mounted  so  as  to  be  seen  with  the 
right  eye  through  the  stereoscope,  while  the 
left  eye  saw  the  real  landscape;  the  two 
melted  together  for  the  nerve  of  sight  as  one 
reality.  The  two  small  flat  photographs 
therefore  cease  to  be  mere  pictures  and  be- 
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come  windows  through  which  we  look  and 
beyond  which  we  see  the  place  in  which  we 
feel  we  are  present. 

I  found  that  my  boys  were  now  so  engaged, 
hand  and  brain,  that  they  ceased  to  be  dis- 
orderly. I  was  reaching  individuals  as  well 
as  a  class  as  never  before,  and  the  vivid  sense- 
impressions  possible  at  this  age  of  life  were 
so  keen  that  I  spoke  direct  to  the  spirit  as 
well  as  to  the  intelligence. 

I  prepared  for  the  vision  of  the  different 
places  by  an  ingenious  key-map  system  in- 
vented by  another,  indicating  upon  the  black- 
board the  exact  spot  wh^e  we  were  standing 
in  our  "travels,"  and  the  field  of  vision  by  an 
angle  showing  the  site,  direction,  and  scope 
of  view. 

This  travel-lesson  idea  I  carried  still  further 
by  getting  tourist  companies*  folders  and 
using  the  language  of  a  journey  in  every  de- 
tail. The  class  wrote  a  cooperative  "Journal 
of  Our  Journey  in  the  Holy  Land"  and  a 
"Boys'  Life  of  Jesus,"  which  reviewed  the 
lessons  in  a  double  manner.  Each  had  his 
own  note-book  also,  and  copied  maps  and 
routes  of  Journey  and  took  brief  notes  of 
events.  If  I  were  to  do  this  again,  I  should 
encourage  the  class  to  make,  cither  in  or  out- 


side the  lesson  hour,  for  variety  and  still  more 
vivid  knowledge,  profile  pulp  or  clay  maps 
of  each  region  studied. 

This  method,  which  acquires  dignity  be- 
cause it  is  the  latest  thing  in  public-school 
work,  produced  many  valuable  results  beside 
order  and  interest.  The  class  gets  such  a 
knowledge  of  Bible  places  that  it  could  find 
its  way  about  in  Jerusalem  or  Nazareth  if 
dropped  down  there  instantly  to-day.  It  has 
a  complete,  consecutive,  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  under  study.  Its  knowledge 
of  Bible  customs,  times,  religious  ceremonies, 
and  ideals  is  immensely  increased.  The  im- 
pressions are  not  only  vivid,  but  profoundly 
and  permanently  religious  and  character- 
making.  The  two  courses  which  I  thus 
worked  out,  one  on  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
one  on  the  Old  Testament,  are  now  pub- 
lished in  full  with  appropriate  stereographs 
and  maps  by  Underwood  &  Underwood  of 
New  York. 

These  class  plans  were  constantly  supple- 
mented by  social  interests  during  the  week 
and  by  endeavors  for  intimate  personal  friend- 
ship. Most  of  the  young  men  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  church  and  all  are  still  in  the 
school. 


THS  « SIMPLE  LIFE''  IN  THE  MINISTRY 
By  the  Rev.  Will  H.  Spenck,  Cahbridob,  MASSAcnnsETTS. 


It  is  the  custom  of  teachers  of  homiletics 
to  exhort  students  to  cultivate  the  "homiletic 
habit."  By  that  tenn  they  mean  the  habit  of 
finding  suggestions  for  sermons  in  the  latest 
volumes  of  theology,  and  the  most  recent 
sensational  novel ;  in  the  railroad  coach,  bam- 
)'ard,  and  busy  factory ;  in  this  afternoon's 
newspaper  and  the  scenes  of  street  or  field. 
But  with  all  the  value  the  habit  yields,  there 
comes  a  grave  peril.  It  may  become  the  hom- 
iletic mania.  The  ministerial  mind  sometimes 
becomes  artificial  in  its  attitude  toward  life 
under  the  spell  of  the  craze  for  sermonic 
material.  This  danger  manifests  itself  often 
in  the  reading  of  books.  The  minister  too 
often  finds  himself  estimating  books  as  valu- 
able according  to  their  sermonic  suggestive- 
ness,  and  reading  them  not  for  himself  but  for 
his  congregation. 

There  is  one  book  which  every  minister 
should  read  for  himself,  and  that  is  the  fa- 
mous **The  Simple  Life  "  of  Charles  Wagner. 
Jt  should  lie  upon  his  desk  offering  its  com- 


pany in  moments  of  leisure  and  weariness.  It 
should  not  be  read  with  the  sense  of  hurry  or 
with  the  feeling  of  compulsion.  What  it 
contains  should  not  be  noted  down  as  **  seri- 
ous stuff."  Rather,  one's  own  soul  should  be 
kept  open  and  responsive  to  its  message,  for 
none  need  it  more  than  modem  clergymen. 
How  complex  our  work  has  become  only  the 
lazy  minister  has  failed  to  realize.  To  have 
it  vividly  brought  to  his  mind,  let  one  read 
the  early  books  of  pastoral  theology.  Bulky 
volumes  they  are,  filled  with  a  multitude  of 
explicit  directions.  But  all  are  confined 
within  a  limited  number  of  duties.  Pastoral 
work  consisted  in  house-to-house  visitation, 
the  leadership  of  an  automatic  prayer-meet- 
ing, and  the  religious  care  of  the  sick  and  dy- 
ing. Now  turn  to  a  well-known  modem 
book.  Study  its  table  of  contents  and  mark 
the  contrast.  In  the  future  ages  some  pro- 
fessor in  a  theological  school,  teaching  the 
characteristics  of  these  times  in  which  we 
live,  will  seize  upon  this  book  with  t)i9  sam^ 
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eageniMS  as  that  with  which  our  archeologists 
lay  hold  upon  a  Babylonian  cylinder.  He  will 
find  that  in  the  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth 
oentuiy  and  the  first  of  the  twentieth  a  minis- 
ter regularly  visited  his  people,  keeping  ac- 
curate account  of  his  calls  so  that  none  might 
be  missed;  studied  at  least  four  hours  per 
day;  kept  well  informed  on  all  theological 
questions  of  his  time ;  read  the  latest  books 
with  utmost  care;  delved  4nto  the  history  of 
bygone  ages,  not  neglecting  that  fascinating 
(?)  pursidt,  the  history  of  doctrine;  was  a 
student  acquainted  with  literature,  ancient 
and  modem ;  was  a  specialist  on  sociological 
subjects ;  was  alive  to  the  rapid  changes  of 
scientific  thought,  and  studied  his  Bible  every 
day.  He  was  a  most  careful  student  of  forms 
of  worship,  and  continually  kept  up  to  the 
pitch  of  devotional  leadership,  and  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  every  man  in  his  parish, 
and  helped  run  each  family's  affairs.  He 
was  the  manager  and  organizer,  the  head 
clerk,  floor-walker,  advertising  agent,  cash 
boy  and  janitor,  all  in  one,  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal department  store.  No  detail  of  church 
work  escaped  him.  He  ran  his  Sunday- 
school  on  most  approved  psychological  and 
pedagogical  lines,  teaching  a  Bible  class  on 
Sunday  and  a  normal  class  during  the  week. 
Once  a  week  he  led  a  prayer-meeting  for  which 
he  made  most  careful  preparation  in  study 
and  prayer.  He  was  an  evangelist,  ever 
watchful  of  the  lost  and  stray  sheep  of  the 
fold,  ready  at  any  moment  to  give  exhorta- 
tion, pubUc  or  private.  Ha  attended  every 
social  function  in  his  church  and  usually 
planned  the  work  of  the  committee  before- 
hand. He  was  the  inspiration  and  sponsor 
for  women's  societies,  and  kept  in  formal  and 
vital  touch  with  his  young  people's  organiza- 
tions ;  was  a  paternal  shepherd  of  the  children, 
gathering  them  into  classes  and  instructing 
them  in  the  Christian  doctrines  and  Scriptures. 
His  heart  was  in  the  great  missionary  move- 
ment and  he  constantly  kept  his  people  in- 
formed as  to  its  latest  developments.  He  was 
an  ecclesiastical  foreman  who  saw  that  every 
member  of  his  flock  was  kept  at  work.  He 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  poor,  indeed 
planned  for  their  relief  with  the  utmost  care 
and  wisdom.  Beside  all  this,  he  conducted 
funerals,  preached  twice  on  Sunday,  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  civic  and  national  affairs. 
His  favorite  prayer  was,  **Lord,  who  is  suffl- 
cdent  for  these  things?  " 
Alt^  {to  penml  on^  oao  fancy  the  profe89- 


or  looking  over  his  glasses  upon  his  solem- 
nized students  and  exclaiming,  in  awestruck 
tones,  ''There  were  giants  in  those  days." 

Is  the  picture  altogether  an  exaggeration? 
It  may  be  true  that  no  one  of  us  does  quite 
all  that  this  book  outlines,  but  there  are  very 
few  ambitious  modem  ministere  who  have 
not  tried  to  do  all.  It  is  the  ideal  of  the  min- 
istry for  to-day.  We  are  impelled  to  be  busy 
about  a  thousand  things  which  never  occurred 
to  the  ministry  of  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
let  alone  the  generations  preceding. 

The  visible  results  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  energy  put  forth.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  these  days  of  making  time,  of 
which  we  complain,  are  the  days  of  the  over- 
organized  churcJi  and  the  managerial  ministry. 
There  is  great  need  among  us  otd^pastor pastor- 
um  who  will  in  the  charming  yet  potent  way  of 
Charles  Wagner  remand  us  to  the  simple  life. 
I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  multitudinous 
activity  of  the  modern  church.  Modem  life 
makes  many  demands  upon  it.  But  I  am 
finding  fault  with  the  modem  minister  who 
takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for 
everything.  Many,  many  things  might  bet- 
ter bo  left  undone  and  go  undirected  rather 
than  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  head  them 
all.  I  am  not  pleading  for  a  return  to  the  old 
form  of  pastorate  with  its  two  simple  occupa- 
tions, preaching  and  visiting.  It  is  not  sim- 
plicity of  form  that  is  wanted,  but  the  simple 
spirit. 

And  what  would  be  according  to  Wagner 
the  elements  of  the  simple  life  for  the  min- 
istry? 

1.  The  emphasis  on  the  essential— doing 
firet  things  first.  Amid  all  the  whirring, 
buzzing  racket  of  the  day  the  minister  ought 
not  to  lose  sight  for  one  moment  of  his  su- 
preme calling.  No  fame  that  any  other  man 
gains  as  a  specialist  should  tempt  him  to  for- 
get his  flrat  work  and  follow  the  specialty  to 
become  only  a  second-rate  imitator.  No  agent 
or  secretary  of  any  benevolent  society  should 
be  allowed  to  browbeat  him  into  conceiving 
that  the  greatest  thing  is  raising  money  for 
philanthropy.  No  lopsided  reformer  should 
be  permitted  to  wheedle  him  into  forsaking 
his  throne  for  the  agitator's  rostmm.  Breth- 
ren, we  are  preachere  before  we  are  organi- 
zere,  reformers,  specialists,  scholara,  or  any- 
thing else.  Our  greatest  pride  should  center 
in  our  pulpit.  All  other  things  should  be 
made  subsidiary  and  tributary  to  the  procla- 
mation of  the  messaj^e  of  Jesus,    During;  th^ 
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past  few  years  we  have  been  told  with  a  great 
deal  of  insistence  that  the  ministry  must  be- 
come a  teaching  ministry.  The  preacher  must 
become  the  teaching  elder.  Well,  it  depends 
on  what  you  mean.  If  you  intend  that 
preaching  shall  be  mentally  instructive  and 
stimulating,  that  it  shall  be  instinct  with  clear 
teaching,  guiding  and  impressing  mind  as 
well  as  heart,  I  most  heartily  agree.  But  if 
you  mean  that  preacher  sliall  hereafter  spell 
pedagogue,  that  his  chief  business  is  to  sit 
before  classes  with  goggles  on  his  nose,  and 
rod  in  his  hand  (figuratively  speaking)  plying 
children  and  youth  with  questions  out  of  a 
book,  I  say  no !  When  that  becomes  the  chief 
demand  of  the  church  I  for  one  am  ready  to 
step  out  of  my  pulpit  and  stand  on  a  barrel 
on  a  street  comer  and  preach  to  the  peripa- 
tetic throng. 

Another  demand  made  upon  us  is  for  or- 
ganizers. Rev.  John  Brassband,  D.D.,  of 
CHeapside,  receives  a  call  to  a  metropolis. 
Forthwith  The  Denomiruitional  Weekly  sends 
a. reporter  to  his  study  for  an  interviewer 
writes  some  ministerial  member  of  the  con- 
gregation for  a  ^  write  up  '^  of  the  man  and 
his  methods.  With  the  utmost  care,  every 
feature  of  his  managerial  capacity  is  depicted 
— how  splendidly  he  whipped  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  into  line  for  work,  how  the 
city  was  mapped  out  by  districts  with  mathe- 
matical precision  and  every  one  put  in  his 
place  like  a  wax  figure,  how  he  filled  his 
chtirch  by  a  careful  system  of  advertising, 
lidW  many  classes  he  organized  for  every  con- 
ceivable study,  and  how  many  people  were 
at  the  gymnasium,  reading-rooms,  bathrooms, 
and  a  free-lunch  counter  during  this  last  and 
crowning  year  of  his  notable  pastorate.  And 
the  reporter  does  not  fail  to  foot  up  the  num- 
ber of  baptisms  and  accessions  to  church-mem- 
bership. Dr.  Brassbaud  is  the  man  of  the 
hour.  There  is  his  picture  on  the  front  page, 
a  whole  broadside  of  him  in  the  contributors' 
section,  and  a  leading  editorial  telling  the 
minister  of  to-day  that  the  church  is  hunger- 
ing for  organizers.  That  the  man  with  ex- 
ecutive ability  should  use  it  for  the  glory  of 
God  is  but  right ;  but  if  his  emphasis  rests 
there,  let  his  church  create  the  oflSce  of  man- 
ager and  put  him  in  it,  and  call  some  one  else 
to  preach. 

Another  phase  of  this  over-emphasis  of  the 
secondary  is  bom  of  the  present  sociological 
trend.  To  hear  some  specialists  talk  and  to 
read  some  magazine  articles  one  would  fancy 


that  the  chief  work  of  the  ministry  for  to-day 
is  to  tell  our  congregations  how  the  milUonalre 
should  distribute  his  money,  how  the  tmsts 
should  be  regulated,  how  the  unions  shoiild 
behave.  The  pulpit  should  be  the  judgme&t- 
seat  for  all  social  malefactors,  the  clearing- 
house of  all  social  teachings.  The  drink  evil, 
gambling,  prostitution,  imperialism,  plutoc- 
racy, poverty,  civic  corruption,  these  are 
the  foes,  and.  one  is  led  to  think,  the  only 
foes,  against  which  he  is  to  level  his  lanoe. 
One  gains  the  impression  from  contact  with 
recent  graduates  of  some  theological  sem- 
inaries that  men  are  being  trained  for  the 
ministry  not  as  preachers  but  as  sociological 
experts.  That  the  ministry  should  be  alive 
to  the  social  phase  of  the  Christian  message, 
no  one  for  a  moment  doubts.  But  when  his 
chief  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  formal  dis- 
cussion of  sociological  themes,  he  descends 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  lecture  platform. 

If  we  would  save  ourselves  from  expend- 
ing our  energies  on  the  secondary  and  the  un- 
essential, and  would  keep  vital  our  influence 
on  our  age  as  ministers,  let  us  place  our  em- 
phasis upon  the  prophetic  oflSce.  That  is  our 
mission.  If  we  have  time  to  do  these  other 
things  well  and  good. 

It  would  save  us  many  a  heartache,  free  us 
from  much  of  the  gnawing  worry  of  our 
careers,  if  we  would  let  some  of  the  other 
things  go,  and,  from  hearts  enriched  by  quiet 
communion  with  God,  be  content  to  proclaim 
His  message  to  men. 

2.  The  other  hint  for  the  modem  minister 
which  comes  from  Wagner  is  that  each  man's 
chief  aim  should  be  to  be  himself.  It  takes 
more  strength  and  courage  to  act  on  this 
principle  than  appears  at  first.  One  sees  a 
fellow  laborer  achieving  great  results  by  some 
unique  method  and  packing  his  church  to  the 
doors,  filling  his  membership  list  till  it  gets 
on  to  the  honor  roll  of  some  weekly  as  having 
received  more  new  members  than  any  other 
during  the  year.  The  temptation  comes  to 
do  likewise— to  adopt  the  same  methods  in 
order  to  obtain  the  same  results,  not  always 
for  fame's  sake,  but  because  one  wishes  to 
achieve  for  the  Kingdom 's  sake.  Then  comes 
a  strain  and  struggle  to  keep  up  an  impossi- 
ble pace  beneath  an  ill-fitting  harness.  One 
lias  attained  to  no  mean  measure  of  grace 
when  he  can  watch  such  a  career  and  then 
quietly  go  on  his  way,  filling  his  own  place, 
and  contentedly  doing  his  work  in  his  own 
fashion. 
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A  kindred  temptation  comes  witlx  reference 
to  books.  Of  the  making  of  them  there  is  no 
end»  and  of  the  seductive  arts  of  the  book- 
seller there  Is  no  ceasing.  One  gets  nervous 
even  reading  titles  and  keeping  count  of  the 
books  he  wants  to  read.  Often  we  feel 
ashamed  to  confess  that  we  have  not  read  the 
latest  thing.  The  consequence  is  that  we 
gallop  through  books  at  race-horse  pace.  The 
old  meditative  solid  way  of  reading  has  be- 
come largely  a  lost  art.    We  should  have  more 


poise  and  strength  if  we  should  learn  each  to 
study  his  own  mind,  and  open  it  to  those 
lines  of  study  which  answer  his  own  needs, 
and  have  the  courage  to  look  another  straight 
in  the  eye  when  he  confesses  not  to  be  **  up  to 
date  ^  in  all  his  reading. 

Each  must  learn  to  be  oneself,  to  do  his  work 
unfretted  and  unworried  about  keeping  pace 
with  the  faddists  and  computers  of  church 
accessions,  to  speak  the  message  God  has  given 
him— not  what  He  has  given  to  others. 


A  PARSONAGE  FARM  FOR  RURAL  CHURCHES 

By  Dwight  Mallory  Pratt,  D.D.,  Cincinnati. 


The  article  on  "Ministerial  Farming  as  a 
Solution  of  the  Country  Church  Problem,"  in 
the  November  IIomiletic  Review  (1904),  was 
of  great  practical  value.  Declining  churches 
in  the  country  are  not  able  to  pay  salaries 
adequate  to  secure  the  services  of  competent 
men.  Nor  have  the  State  missionary  societies 
sufficient  funds  to  supplement  the  limited  sum 
raised  on  the  local  field.  Unless  some  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  these  rural  churches, 
it  is  evident  that  many  of  them  must  ere  long 
become  destitute  of  sanctuary  privileges. 
The  suggestion  of  a  parsonage  farm  admi- 
rably meets  this  need,  and  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ministers  in 
this  land,  probably  nine-tenths  of  them,  have 
been  bom  and  bred  in  the  country.  More 
farmers'  boys  have  gone  into  the  ministry 
than  from  any  other  vocation.  These  godly 
rural  homes  are  the  birthplace  of  muscle  and 
brain  and  piety.  They  train  their  sons  to 
hard  work.  They  develop  love  for  country 
life,  independence,  power  of  initiative,  abil- 
ity to  do  for  oneself.  Many  a  young  min- 
ister reared  in  such  an  environment  would 
prefer  a  country  to  a  city  parish  in  case  he 
could  rear  a  family  with  ample  provision  for 
its  needs.  At  any  rate,  this  adcciuate  pro- 
vision would  eliminate  the  element  of  restless- 
ness and  discontent,  inevitable  in  any  calling 
in  which  the  pressure  of  want  is  constantly 
felt. 

A  second  element  of  discontent  in  rural 
parishes,  limited  in  numbers  and  resources, 
comes  from  lack  of  mental  occupation  and 
stimulus.  The  routine,  even  of  study,  under 
such  circumstances,  becomes  monotonous  and 
tyardenaome.    But  a  lover  of  nature  and  a 


lover  of  farm-life  would  never  weary  of 
healthy  and  wholesome  out-of-door  work,  in 
garden  and  field.  The  physical  benefit  would 
make  depression  of  heart  well-nigh  impos- 
sible, and  the  variety  and  suggestiveness  of 
nature's  processes  would  stimulate  an  alert 
mind  as  ardently  as  contact  with  books  and 
men.  Under  these  conditions  the  minister 
would  have  something  to  occupy  his  spare 
time,  with  the  joyful  incentive  of  productive 
labor.  His  out-of-door  work  would  l)e  a  con- 
tribution to  his  family's  good,  to  the  good  of 
the  parish,  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  to 
which  he  had  consecrated  his  life.  It  would 
l)e  a  legitimate  and  wholesome  part  of  his 
ministry. 

2.  A  parsonage  farm  would  operate  also  to 
the  good  of  the  people.  It  would  enlist  their 
interest  in  tlieir  minister,  in  his  welfare  and 
work.  It  would  be  a  material  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  center  for  their  thoughts  and  activi- 
ties. Their  pastor  could  not  devote  a  large 
proportion  of  his  time  to  fann  work  without 
loss  to  them  and  to  himself.  The  parish 
could,  hy  a  systematic  division  of  labor,  sup- 
plement his  work  by  a  plowing  and  planting 
and  sowing  bee  in  the  spring,  and  a  har- 
vesting bee  in  summer  or  autumn.  Tlirough 
the  advancing  season  the  farmers  in  turn 
could  give,  as  needed,  a  day's  labor  each, 
thus  caring  for  garden  and  field  and  relieving 
the  pastor  of  continuous  and  excessive  out- 
of-door  toil.  This  community  of  interest 
would  be  of  untold  advantage  to  many  a 
rural  community,  now  rapidly  disintegrating, 
socially,  through  lack  of  a  conmion  center  of 
thought  and  activity  and  a  common  bond  to 
hold  them  together.  This  unifying  process 
would  vitalize  them  reUgiously  and  make  it 
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possible  for  their  minister  to  benefit  and  de- 
velop their  spiritual  life.  It  would  tend 
rapidly  to  eliminate  the  selfishness  and  nar- 
rowness and  seclusiveness  that  90  naturally 
grow  out  of  family  isolation. 

8.  The  parsonage  farm  would  be  an  un- 
speakable blessing  to  the  minister's  children. 
It  would  give  them  the  same  practical  train- 
ing in  early  life  that  he  had  in  his.  The  curse 
of  city  life,  for  boys,  is  their  utter  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  systematic  work.  The  street 
comer,  in  most  cases,  is  their  only  substitute 
for  the  farm.  Many  a  city  pastor  suffers  be- 
yond measure  from  the  consciousness  that  he 
cannot  give  his  boys  the  same  practical  train- 
ing that  the  rural  home  gave  him.  He  learned 
to  milk,  to  drive  horses,  to  ^  break  "steers  and 
colts,  to  plow  and  plant  and  hoe,  to  mow  and 
rake  and  load  and  ** pitch  off**  hay,  to  dig 
ditches  and  lay  stone  wall  and  chop  wood. 

He  learned  a  thousand  and  one  things — the 
song  of  birds,  the  habits  of  animals,  the  va- 
rieties of  flowers,  the  names  and  character- 
istics of  all  kinds  of  wood  and  trees.  He  was 
compelled  to  be  employer  and  employee  in 
one.  This  gave  him  mental  alertness,  inven- 
tiveness, resourcefulness,  ability  for  leader- 


ship. It  gave  him  manual  skill,  physicil 
strength,  energy  of  action  and  will.  When 
this  inherent  and  developed  power  wi»  tram- 
planted  to  the  city,  it  came  at  once  to  recog- 
nition and  to  a  position  of  command.  To 
experience  this  and  to  know  that  the  rural 
discipline  lay  back  of  this  success,  and  to 
know  that  his  boy  in  the  city  is  deprived  of 
this  superb  fitting-school  for  life,  is  the  burden 
of  many  a  father's  heart  in  a  city  pastorate. 

The  parsonage  farm  would  give  the  sons  of 
the  country  minister  the  very  opportunity 
that  the  boys  of  the  city  minister  lack. 
They  would  have  the  masterful  training  of 
the  farmer's  boy,  the  intellectual  training  of 
a  parsonage,  and  the  spiritual  impress  of  par- 
ents whose  lives  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  ideals  and  work  on  earth. 

Our  State  home  missionary  societies, 
through  their  secretaries  and  executive 
boards,  would  permanently  benefit  and 
change  the  religious  life  of  our  country  com- 
munities by  inaugurating  a  campaign  for  a 
parsonage  farm  as  a  necessary  equipment  for 
every  rural  church.  The  insoluble  problem 
of  money  and  men  would  thus  be  simplified 
or  solved. 


FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHENECTADY  REVIVAL 

By  the  Rev.  George  R.  Lunn,  Schenectadt,  New  York. 


Christ  as  the  Ultimate  in  Christian  life  and 
experience  is  the  message  that  is  being  given 
from  the  united  pulpits  of  this  city.  The 
churches  have  united  as  never  before;  the 
fraternal  sphit  is  truly  Christlike.  This 
movement  has  arisen  quietly,  as  it  were  ac- 
cidentally. No  one  knows  from  whence  it 
came  or  whither  it  is  going.  We  are  work- 
ing and  laboring  together  to  exalt  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  is  our  only  message,  and  every 
minister  is  dead  in  earnest  to  deliver  that 
message. 

The  gradual  growth  of  these  meetings  has 
been  a  surprise  to  all  concerned.  We  did  not 
believe  that  there  were  thousands  of  people 
in  this  city  so  eager  to  hear  the  gospel  mes- 
sage as  to  come  night  after  night.  The  in- 
terest did  not  flag,  altho  the  services  contin- 
ued for  four  successive  weeks. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with 
this  evangelistic  endeavor  is  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  old  songs  were  sung.  The 
audience  never  seemed  to  tire  of  singing  such 


hymns  as  "  I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story,"  ''Jesus, 
Lover  of  My  Soul,"  "Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,"  '*Love  Divine,  all  Love  Excelling." 
"Stand  up.  Stand  up  for  Jesus."  The  spirit- 
ual fervor  evidenced  in  the  singing  of  these 
hymns  has  been  a  real  power  in  bringing  men 
to  decision.  It  was  not  any  one  element  of 
these  services  that  impressed  those  who  at- 
tended ;  it  was  rather  the  intense  spiritual  at- 
mosphere that  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire 
service.  The  after- meetings  were  most  effec- 
tive. It  was  certainly  an  impressive  sight  to 
see  practically  all  of  an  audience  of  twelve 
hundred  people  remain  to  the  after-service. 

The  excitement  usually  manifested  in  the 
old-time  revivals  was  noticeable  by  its  ab- 
sence. I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  emotion 
was  entirely  lacking,  for  you  can  not  find 
moral  earnestness  without  the  stirring  of  the 
heart;  but  the  appeal  was  addressed  to  the 
intellect,  to  the  conscience,  to  the  heart,  and 
everything  that  makes  a  man  a  man. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Schenec- 
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tady  moTcment  is  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
carried  on  by  the  local  pastors.  At  the  De- 
cember meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Association, 
a  committee  of  three  was  appointed,  repre- 
senting three  of  the  prominent  churches  of 
different  denominations,  to  bring  in  a  seport 
as  to  united  services  during  the  week  of 
prayer,  beginning  January  1st  This  com- 
mittee, after  careful  consultation  and  prayer, 
was  led  to  the  decision  that  more  good  would 
accrue  to  the  various  churches  if  one  pastor 
was  to  take  the  series  of  meetings  for  the 
entire  week,  instead  of  having  a  diiferent 
speaker  at  each  meeting,  as  has  been  the  cus- 
tom heretofore.  The  committee  further  de- 
cided that  our  peculiar  needs  called  for  a 
series  of  devotional  addresses  followed  by  a 
short  prayer  service,  rather  than  the  regular 
formal  meetings  usually  carried  on  during  the 
week  of  prayer.  Following  out  this  plan, 
one  of  the  ministers  was  asked  to  take  ciiarge 
of  the  services.  He  himself  said,  when  ap- 
proached by  the  committee,  that  he  felt  con- 
strained to  take  up  the  work,  feeling  that  he 
could  not  refuse.  The  Spirit  of  God  seemed 
to  be  directing  from  the  very  first.  The  gen- 
eral subject  during  this  week  was  *^  Christ  the 
Ultimate  in  Christian  Life  and  Service. "  The 
subjects  for  the  different  days  were  as  fol- 
lows: "Personal  Communion  with  God," 
** Personal  Devotion  to  Jesus  Christ,"  "Liv- 
ing Without  a  Soul,"  "A  Christ  in  Every 
Man,"  "The  Call  to  Service." 

At  the  first  meeting  on  Monday  afternoon 
the  attendance  was  equal  to  the  highest  at- 
tendance the  year  previous.  Each  afternoon 
the  audience  increased,  until  the  large  Sun- 
day-school room  of  the  Emanuel  Baptist 
Church  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It 
was  necessary  to  hold  the  last  two  services  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  church.  This  was  also 
packed  to  the  doors.  The  spirit  pervading 
all  these  meetings  was  unusually  impressive. 
The  interest  daily  increased  until,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  Ministerial  Association  felt  impelled 
to  enter  into  regular  evangelistic  services  dur- 
ing the  following  week. 

Into  this  movement  nineteen  pastors,  repre- 
senting eight  denominations,  entered  with 
great  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  They  felt 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  moving  in  our  city 
as  never  before.  The  following  Sunday  it 
was  thought  that  the  movement  could  best 
be  emphasized  by  a  general  exchange  of  pul- 
pits, and  the  nineteen  ministers  each  took  two 
aasignmenta  to  preach  in   other  churches, 


makin^f  thirty-eight  exchanges  in  one  day. 
This  was  "Christian  unity"  realized  in  a 
most  telling  manner.  The  services  of  that 
Sunday  were  remarkable  for  their  spiritual 
power,  and  the  messages  from  the  ministers 
seemed  to  bum  their  way  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people. 

The  meetings  of  this  second  week  were  held 
in  the  State  Street  Methodist  Church,  which 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  twelve  hundred. 
The  State  Street  Church  had  been  holding 
evangelistic  services  of  their  own  the  week 
previous,  but  gladly  gave  up  their  own  work 
in  the  interest  of  this  larger  and  united  effort. 
This  willingness  to  give  up  a  work  which 
had  been  planned  for  several  weeks,  in  the 
interest  of  a  union  movement,  is  the  evidence 
of  the  unusual  spirit  which  seemed  to  take 
hold  of  ministers  and  churches  alike.  For  the 
time  being  the  ministers  practically  forgot 
that  they  were  preachers  of  a  particular  de- 
nomination, so  intense  were  they  all  in  their 
desire  to  exalt  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  alone. 
I  have  seen  the  fraternal  spirit  existing  among 
ministers  of  one  city  very  strongly  marked, 
but  never  have  I  known  an  effort  in  which 
the  Christlike  spirit  was  so  absolutely  domi- 
nant. A  stranger  coming  into  one  of  these 
services  could  not  have  told  the  particular 
denomination  to  which  the  various  ministers 
taking  part  belonged.  With  the  exception  of 
one  evening,  when  he  was  ill,  the  same  min- 
ister was  the  preacher  for  the  entire  series  of 
meetings,  lasting  four  consecutive  weeks. 
The  genuineness  of  the  movement  was  evi- 
denced in  the  absolute  willingness  of  every 
minister  to  enter  heartily  into  any  part  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  committee  in  charge. 
There  was  no  rivalry,  no  attempt  to  put  for- 
ward any  particular  individual.  It  was  a 
labor  of  love,  and  love  controlled  every  effort. 

The  attendance  has  been  remarkable. 
Night  after  night  the  auditorium  of  the  State 
Street  Church  has  been  packed,  and  on  Sun- 
day nights  hundreds  have  been  turned  away, 
unable  to  gain  admission.  The  services  being 
announced  for  7:80,  the  church  would  be 
crowded  by  7 :15.  More  remarkable  than  the 
attendance  has  been  the  spirit  shown  by  the 
audience.  As  I  have  said  above,  they  so 
completely  entered  into  the  services  that  you 
could  feci,  as  you  entered  the  church,  the  in- 
tense spiritual  atmosphere.  There  seemed  to 
be  something  that  gripped  the  heart,  even 
when  nothing  was  being  said  or  sung.  Tou 
somehow  felt  that  you  were  in  the  presence 
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of  the  Eternal.    Ministers  and  laymen  alike 
have  spoken  of  this  striking  feature. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  evening  meetings, 
a  noon-day  prayer-meeting  has  been  conduct- 
ed for  business  men,  by  business  men,  at  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.  Such  unusual  interest  has  been 
manifested  at  these  noon-day  prayer  services, 
and  so  much  good  has  been  accomplished, 
that  the  business  men  feel  they  should  be  con- 
tinued. Great  credit  is  due  to  these  Christian 
men  of  Schenectady  for  the  loyal  interest 
which  they  have  manifested  in  this  great 
work. 

A  special  meeting  for  women  has  been  con- 
ducted each  afternoon  in  the  various  churches 
by  Miss  Bertha  Sanford,  of  Washington,  a 
deaconess  who  was  holding  services  in  the 
State  Street  Church  during  the  week  of  pray- 
er, and  who  kindly  responded  to  the  earnest 
invitation  of  the  Ministerial  Association  to 
assist  them  in  their  work.  These  meetings 
for  women  were  of  great  power.  Miss  San- 
ford was  the  only  individual  outside  of  Sche- 
nectady who  helped  in  the  movement.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  Smith  College,  as  well  as  of 
the  Lucy  Webb  Training-School.  She  has 
been  blessed  with  a  most  wonderful  spiritual 
experience.  In  addition  to  being  a  talented 
and  effective  speaker.  Miss  Sanford  has  a  pe- 
culiarly sympathetic  voice  and  her  singing 
was  most  impressive.  She  sang  each  evening 
at  the  State  Street  Church,  and  has  had  as 
great  a  part  in  the  success  of  the  services  as 
any  of  the  ministers.  The  attendance  at 
these  afternoon  meetings  was  about  three 
hundred  at  the  beginning ;  it  reached  as  high 
as  one  thousand  before  the  close. 

The  influence  of  this  aggressive  campaign 
can  not  be  tabulated.  Numbers  alone,  tho 
they  have  their  value,  can  never  express  the 
full  results  of  a  movement  like  this.  One  of 
the  daily  papers  has  given  what  it  chooses  to 
call  **  seven  tangible  results  " : 

''I.  The  spirit  of  church  unity  has  been  an 
object-lesson  to  the  city  and  a  blessing  to  the 
churches.  2.  The  work  has  developed  the 
evangelistic  spirit  in  our  pastors  and  demon- 
strati  their  ability  for  such  labor.  8.  The 
nleetings  have  shown  that  when  men  and 
women  are  aroused  religiously,  all  social  and 
societv  events  are  of  little  importance.  4. 
The  church-members  have  deepened  in  their 
Christian  life  and  service  and  aroused  to  new 
activity.  5.  The  entire  city  has  been  stirred 
to  think  of  the  higher  things  of  life.  6.  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  men  and  women  of 

kail  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of  life  will  give 
themselves  to  Jesus  Christ,  when  an  intelli- 


gent appeal  is  made  to  conscience  and  reason 
without  excitement  or  emotional  method. 
Over  six  hundred  have  started  to  live  the 
Christian  life,  and  some  of  these  converaloiia 
are  as  remarkable  as  any  known.  7.  This 
movement  has  been  in  harmony  with  the 
Dawson  meetings  recently  held  in  Brooklyn, 
and  is  one  of  the  signs  going  to  show  that  the 
whole  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  relig- 
ious awakening.'' 

Another  of  our  city  papers  says  editori- 
ally: 

*"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  movement  will  be  evi- 
denced in  the  betterment  of  lives  and  the  for- 
ward trend  in  the  city's  progress  toward  a 
higher  plane.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
tremendous  change  this  is  working  in  individ- 
uals, and  the  ways  in  which  this  change  will 
be  demonstrated  in  good  deeds  and  better  liv- 
ing will  be  innumerable.'' 

To  mc  the  greatest  result  of  this  series  of 
services  is  in  the  example  it  has  shown  of 
what  may  be  done  in  a  city  by  a  completely 
federated  movement  among  churches  and  pas- 
tors. I  will  close  this  article  by  giving  the 
thought  of  two  of  our  ministers  regarding  the 
movement.  Rev.  G.  E.  Talmage,  pastor  of 
the  Second  Reformed  Church,  has  said : 

*'  The  most  impressive  thing  in  connectiofi 
with  the  meetings  has  been  the  cooi>eratio& 
and  harmonious  relationship  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent ministers  with  so  many  different  meth- 
ods, and  every  one  perfectlv  willing  at  the 
least  suggestion  to  give  up  his  own  ideas,  to 
stand  aside,  to  take  any  position  and  do  any 
work  that  will  further  the  interest  of  the  ag- 
gressive campaign.  TBls  harmony  has  found 
its  echo  in  the  presence,  interest,  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  various  churches. 
The  best  of  the  different  methods  has  heesa 
used  in  turn  and  denominational  features 
have  been  eliminated  as  far  as  possible." 

Rev.  Fred  Wlnslow  Adams,  pastor  of  the 
State  Street  Methodist  Church  and  president 
of  the  Ministerial  Association,  has  written : 

**  The  movement  for  aggressive  evangelism 
in  this  city  has  been  of  inestimable  value.  It 
has  proved  a  great  object-lesson  in  church 
union  and  shown  the  efficiency  of  our  own 
ministers  to  do  the  work  committed  into  their 
hands,  it  has  deepened  and,  in  some  cases, 
transformed  the  Christian  life  among  our 
church-membership,  and  developed  some  of 
the  possibilities  of  personal  evangelifflDL  It 
has  stirred  the  entire  city  to  the  thought  of 
religious  things.  These  results  are  alone 
suincient  to  make  the  movement  a  memorable 
one  in  the  history  of  Schenectady,  but,  more 
than  this,  the  Ministerial  Association  has  seen 
accomplished  the  one  thing  it  went  forth  to 
do,  in  that  over  six  hundred  decisions  have 
been  made  for  Jesus  Christ." 
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They  ernbalmtd  him,  and  he  tens  put  in  a  coffin 
in  Bgjfpt.^-Qeu,  1.  26. 

So  closes  the  book  of  Genesis.  AH  its  re- 
corded dealings  of  Qod  with  Israel,  and  all 
the  promises  and  the  glories  of  the  patriarchal 
line,  end  with  ^'a  coflSn  in  Egypt.  **  Such  an 
ending  is  the  more  striking  when  we  remem- 
ber that  a  space  of  three  hundred  years  inter- 
venes between  the  last  events  in  Genesis  and 
the  first  in  Exodus,  or  almost  as  long  a  time 
as  parts  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New. 
And,  during  all  that  period,  Israel  was  left 
with  a  mummy  and  a  hope.  The  elaborately 
embalmed  body  of  Joseph  lay  in  its  gilded 
and  pictured  case,  somewhere  in  Gk>shen,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  in  the  care  of  the  Israelites, 
as  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  they  carried  it 
with  them  at  the  exodus.  For  three  centu- 
ries that  silent  **  coffin  In  Egypt**  preached  its 
impressive  messages.  What  did  it  say?  It 
spoke,  no  doubt,  to  ears  often  deaf,  but  still 
some  faint  whispers  of  its  speechless  testi- 
mony would  sound  In  some  hearts,  and  help 
to  keep  vivid  some  hopes. 

I.  It  was  a  silent  reminder  of  mortality. 
Egyptian  consciousness  was  much  occupied 
with  death.  The  land  was  peopled  with 
tombs.  But  the  corpse  of  Joseph  was  per- 
haps not  laid  in  one  of  these,  but  remained 
housed  somewhere  in  sight,  as  it  were,  of  all 
Israel.  Many  a  passer-by  would  pause  for  a 
moment,  and  think:  Here  is  the  end  of  dig- 
nity second  only  to  Pharaoh's;  to  this  has 
come  that  strong  brain,  that  true  heart. 
Israel's  pride  and  protection  is  shut  up  in  that 
wooden  case. 

**  And  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things. 
There  is  no  armor  against  fate ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings." 

Tes,  but  let  us  remember  that  while  that 
silent  sarcophagus  enforced  the  old,  old  les- 
son to  the  successive  generations  that  looked 
on  it  and  little  heeded  its  stem,  sad  teaching 
of  mortality.  It  had  other  brighter  truths  to 
teU.  For  the  shriveled,  colorless  lips  that  lay 
hi  it,  covered  with  many  a  fold  of  linen,  had 
left  as  their  last  utterance,  *I  die,  but  God 
will  surely  visit  you."    Ko  man  is  necesauy. 


Israel  can  survive  the  loss  of  the  strongest 
and  wisest.  God  lives,  tho  a  hundred  Josephs 
die.  It  is  pure  gain  to  lose  human  helpers  if 
thereby  we  become  more  fully  conscious  of 
our  need  of  a  divine  arm  and  heart,  and  more 
truly  feel  that  we  have  these  for  our  all-suffi- 
cient stay.  Blessed  is  the  fleeting  of  all  that 
can  pass,  if  its  withdrawal  lets  the  calm  light 
of  the  Eternal,  which  can  not  pass,  stream  in 
uninterrupted  on  us  I  When  the  leaves  fall, 
we  see  more  clearly  the  rock  which  their  short- 
lived greenness  in  its  pride  veiled.  When  the 
many -hued  and  ever-shif  ting  clouds  are  swept 
out  of  the  sky  by  the  wind,  the  sun  that  lent 
them  all  their  color  shines  the  more  brightly. 
The  message  of  every  death-bed  and  grave  is 
meant  to  be,  '^This  and  that  man  dies,  but 
God  lives.''  The  last  result  of  our  contem- 
plation of  mortality,  as  affecting  our  dearest 
and  most  needful  ones,  and  as  sure  to  include 
ourselves  in  its  far-reaching,  close-woven  net, 
ought  to  be  to  drive  us  to  God's  breast,  that 
there  we  may  find  a  Friend  who  does  not 
pass,  and  may  dwell  in  **  the  land  of  tlie  liv- 
ing," on  whose  soil  the  foot  of  all-conquering 
death  dare  never  tread. 

Nor  are  these  thoughts  all  the  message  of 
that  ** coffin  in  Egypt."  In  the  first  verses  of 
the  next  book,  that  of  Exodus,  there  is  a  re- 
markable juxtaposition  of  ideas,  when  we 
read  that  "  Joseph  died  and  all  his  brethren 
and  all  that  generation."  But  was  that  the 
end  of  Israel?  By  no  means;  for  the  narra- 
tive goes  on  immediately  to  say — linking  the 
two  things  together  by  a  simple  "and" — that 
"the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  and 
increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and 
waxed  exceeding  mighty." 

So  life  springs  side  by  side  with  death. 
There  are  cradles  as  well  as  graves. 

"The  individual  withers,  and  the  race  is  more 
and  more." 

Leaves  drop  and  new  leaves  come.  The 
April  days  are  not  darkened,  and  the  tender 
green  of  the  fresh  leaf-buds  is  all  the  more 
vigorous  and  luxuriant  because  it  is  fed  from 
the  decaying  leaves  that  litter  the  roots  of  the 
Ibng-lived  oak.  Thus  through  the  ages  the 
pathetic  alternative  goes  on.   Penelope's  web 
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is  ever  being  woven  and  run  down  and  woven 
again.  Jusepli  dies;  Israel  grows.  Let  us 
not  tAike  lialf  views,  nor  either  fix  our 
thoughts  on  the  universal  law  of  dissolution 
and  decay  nor  on  the  other  side  of  the  process 
— the  universal  emergence  of  life  from  death, 
reconstruction  from  dissolution.  In  our  in- 
dividual histories  and  on  the  wider  field  of 
the  world's  history  the  same  large  law  is  at 
work,  which  is  expressed  in  the  simplest 
terms  by  these  old  words,  **  Joseph  died,  and 
all  his  brethren  and  all  that  generation,  **  and 
**the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful  and  in- 
creased abundantly.  **  So  the  wholesome  les- 
son of  mortality  is  stripped  of  much  of  its 
sadness,  and  retains  all  its  pathos,  solemnity, 
and  power  to  purify  the  heart. 

II.  Again,  that  ''coffin  in  Egypt"  was  a 
herald  of  hope.  The  reason  for  Joseph's  dy- 
ing injunction  that  his  body  should  be  pre- 
served after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  and  laid 
where  it  could  be  lifted  and  carrie^  away 
when  the  long-expected  deliverance  was 
effected,  was  the  dying  patriarch's  firm  con- 
fidence that,  tho  he  died,  he  had  still  some- 
how a  share  in  God 's  faithful  promise.  We  do 
not  know  the  precise  shape  which  his  thought 
of  that  share  took.  It  may  have  been  merely 
the  natural  sentiment  which  desires  that  the 
unconscious  frame  shall  molder  quietly  beside 
the  moldering  forms  which  once  held  our 
dear  ones.  This  naturalized  Egyptian  did 
his  work  manfully  in  the  land  of  his  adoption 
apd  flung  himself  eagerly  into  its  interests, 
but  his  heart  turned  to  the  cave  at  Machpe- 
lah,  and,  tho  he  lived  in  Egypt,  he  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  lying  there  forever  when 
dead,  especially  of  being  left  there  alone. 
There  may  have  been  some  trace  in  his  wish 
of  the  peculiar  Egyptian  belief  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  body  contributed  in  some 
way  to  the  continuance  of  personal  life,  and 
that  a  certain  shadowy  self  hovered  about 
the  spot  where  the  mummy  was  laid.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  large  place  filled  by  a  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  in  Egyptian  thought 
makes  it  most  probable  that  Joseph  had  at 
least  some  forecast  of  that  hope  of  immortal- 
ity which  seems  to  us  to  be  inseparable  from 
the  consciousness  of  present  communion  with 
God. 

But,  in  any  case,  Israel  had  charge  of  that 
coffin  because  the  dead  man  that  lay  in  it  had, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  gulf  of  death,  be- 
lieved that  he  had  still  a  portion  in  Israel's 
)» and  that,  when  he  had  taken  the  plunge 
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into  the  great  darkness,  he  bad  not  sunk  below 
the  reach  of  God's  power  to  give  him  peraonal 
fulfilment  of  His  yet  unfulfilled  promise.  His 
dying  command  was- the  expression  of  bla  un* 
shaken  faith  that,  tho  he  was  dead,  Ood 
would  visit  him  with  His  salvation,  and  give 
him  to  see  the  prosperity  of  His  chosen,  that 
he  might  rejoice  in  the  gladness  of  the  nation 
and  glory  with  His  inheritance.  He  had 
lived  trusting  in  God's  bare  promise,  and  as 
he  lived  he  died.  The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews lays  hold  of  the  true  motive  power  in 
the  incident  when  it  points  to  Joseph's  dying 
''commandment  concerning  his  bones"  as  a 
noble  instance  of  faith. 

Thus,  through  slow  creeping  centuries,  this 
silent  preacher  said :  **  Hope  on,  tho  the  vision 
tarry;  wait  for  it,  for  it  will  surely  come. 
God  is  faithful,  and  will  perform  His  word." 
There  was  much  to  make  hope  faint.  To 
bring  Israel  out  of  Canaan  seemed  a  strange 
way  of  investhig  it  with  the  possession  of 
Canaan.  As  the  tardy  years  trickled  away, 
drop  by  drop,  and  the  promise  seemed  no 
nearer  fulfilment,  some  film  of  doubt  must 
have  crept  over  hope's  bright  eyes. 

When  new  dynasties  reigned  and  Israel 
slowly  sank  into  the  state  of  bondage,  it  must 
have  been  still  harder  to  believe  that  the 
shortest  road  to  the  inheritance  was  round  by 
Goshen.  But,  through  all  the  darkening 
course  of  Israel  in  these  sad  centuries,  there 
stood  the  ''coffin,"  the  token  of  a  triumphant 
faith  which  had  leaped,  as  a  trifle,  over  the 
barrier  of  death,  and  grasped  as  real  the  good 
which  lay  beyond  that  frowning  wall. 

We  have  better  heralds  of  hope  than  a  mum- 
my-case and  a  pyramid  built  round  it.  We 
have  an  empty  grave  and  an  occupied  throne 
by  which  to  nourish  our  confidence  in  immor- 
tality and  our  estimate  of  the  insignificance  of 
death.  Our  Joseph  does  not  say,  "  I  die,  but 
God  will  surely  visit  you  " ;  but  He  gives  ub 
the  wonderful  assurance  of  identification  with 
Himself  and  consequent  participation  In  His 
glory — "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 
Therefore  our  hope  should  be  as  much  bright- 
er and  more  confirmed  than  this  ancient  one 
was  as  that  on  which  it  is  based  is  better  and 
more  joyous.  But,  alas!  there  is  no  Invari* 
able  proportion  between  food  supplied  and 
strength  derived.  An  orchid  can  fling  out 
gorgeous  blooms  tho  it  grows  on  a  piece  of 
dry  wood,  but  plants  set  in  rich  soil  often 
show  poor  flowers.  Our  hope  will  be  worthy 
of  its  foimdation  only  on  condition  of  our 
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Ally  reflecting  on  the  flnnness  of  that 
ition  and  cultivating  familiarity  with 
IngB  hoped  for. 

re  are  many  ways  in  which  the  apostle's 
laying  that  **  we  are  saved  by  hope  "  ap- 
I  itself  as  true.  Whatever  leads  us  to 
the  future  rather  than  the  present,  even 
,  but  an  earthly  future,  and  to  live  by 
ather  than  by  fruition,  even  if  it  is  but 
t-reaching  hope,  lifts  us  in  the  scale  of 
ennobles,  dignifies,  and  in  some  re- 
purifies,  us.  Even  men  whose  expec- 
i  have  not  winged  power  enough  to 
the  dreadful  ravine  of  death  are  ele- 
in  the  degree  in  which  they  work  to- 
.  distant  goal  Short-sighted  hopes  are 
than  blind  absorption  in  the  present, 
ver  puts  the  center  of  gravity  of  our 
1  the  future  is  a  gain,  and  most  of  all  is 
>pe  blessed  which  bids  us  look  forward 
>temal  sitting  with  Jesus  at  the  right 
f  God. 

ich  hope  has  any  solidity  in  it,  it  will 
ly  detach  us  from  the  order  of  things 
ch  we  dwell.  The  world  is  always 
Dg  us  to  "forget  the  imperial  palace" 
r  we  go.  The  Israelites  must  have 
vayed  by  many  inducements  to  settle 
for  good  HDd  all  in  the  low  levels  of 
GkMhen,  and  to  think  themselves  better 
re  than  if  going  out  on  a  perilous  enter- 
o  win  no  richer  pastures  than  they 
r  possessed.  In  fact,  when  the  deiiv- 
came,  it  was  not  particularly  welcome, 
bo  oppression  was  embittering  the 
s  lives.  But  when  hope  had  died 
in  them,  and  desire  had  become  lan- 
ind  ignoble  contentment  with  their 
md  herds  had  dulled  their  spirits,  Jo- 
silent  coflin  must  have  pealed  in  their 
This  is  not  your  rest;  arise  and  claim 
heritance."  In  like  manner,  the  pres- 
'  the  apparently  solid  realities  of  to- 
e  growth  of  the  **  scientific  "  temper  of 
'hich  confines  knowledge  to  physical 
he  drift  of  tendency  among  religious 
to  regard  Christianity  mainly  in  its  as- 
!  dealing  with  social  questions  and 
g  present  good,  powerfully  reinforce 
:und  sluggishness  of  hope,  and  have 
tit  about  that  the  average  Christian 
day  has  fewer  of  his  thoughts  directed 
uture  life  than  his  predecessors  had,  or 
is  good  for  him  to  have, 
ig  the  many  truths  which  almost  need 
Ufcvrered  by  their  professed  believers, 


that  of  the  rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of 
God  is  one.    For  the  test  of  believing  a  truth 
is  its  infiuence  on  conduct,  and  no  one  can 
afiQrm  that  the  conduct  of  the  average  Chris- 
tian of  our  times  bears  marks  of  being  deeply 
infiuenced  by  that  future  or  by  the  hope  of 
winning  it    Does  he  live  as  if  he  felt  that  he 
was  an  alien  among  the  material  things  sur- 
rounding him  ?   Does  it  look  as  if  his  true  aflSn- 
ities  were  beyond  the  grave  and  above  the 
stars?    If  we  did  thus  feel,  not  at  rare  inter- 
vals, when  *  in  seasons  of  calm  weather  our 
souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea."  which 
lies  glassy  before  the  throne,  and  on  whose 
banks  the  minstrels  stand  singing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Lamb,  but  habitually  and 
with  a  vivid  realization,  which  makes  the 
things  hoped  for  more  solid  than  what  we 
touch  and  handle,  our  lives  would  be  far  other 
than  they  are.    We  should  not  work  less,  but 
more  earnestly,  at  our  present  duties,  what- 
ever these  may  be,  for  they  would  be  seen  in 
new  importance  as  bearing  on  our  place  in 
that  world  of  consequences.    The  more  our 
goal  and  prize  are  seen  gleaming  through  the 
dust  of  the  race-ground,  the  more  strenuous 
our  effort  here.    Nothing  ennobles  the  trifies 
of  our  lives  in  time  like  the  streaming  in  on 
these  of  the  light  of  eternity.     That  vision, 
ever  present  with  us,  will  not  sadden.    The 
fact  of  mortality  is  grim  enough,  if  forced 
upon  us  unaccompanied  by  the  other  fact 
that  death  opens  the  gate  of  our  home.    But 
when  the  else  depressing  thought  that  "here 
we  have  no  continuing  city  "  is  but  the  ob- 
verse and  result  of  the  fact  that  **  we  seek  one 
to  come,"  it  is  freed  from  its  sadness  and  be- 
comes powerful  for  good  and  even  for  joy. 
We  need,  even  more  than  Israel  in  its  bond- 
age did,  to  realize  that  we  are  strangers  and 
pilgrims.    It  concerns  the  depth  of  our  relig- 
ion and  the  reality  of  our  profiting  by  the 
discipline,  as  well  as  of  our  securing  the  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings,  of  the  fieeting  and 
else  trivial  present,  that  we  shall  keep  very 
clear  in  view  the  great  future  which  dignifies 
and  interprets  this  enigmatical  earthly  life. 

in.  Further,  that  "coffin  in  Egypt "  was  a 
preacher  of  patience.  As  we  have  seen,  three 
centuries  at  least,  probably  a  somewhat 
longer  period,  passed  between  the  time  when 
Joseph's  corpse  was  laid  in  it  and  the  night 
when  it  was  lifted  out  of  it  by  the  departing 
Israelites.  No  doubt,  hope  deferred  had 
made  many  a  heart  sick,  and  the  weary  ques- 
tion, "Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming?" 
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had  ia  some  cases  changed  into  bitter  disbe- 
lief that  the  promise  would  ever  be  fulfilled. 
But,  for  all  these  years,  the  dumb  monitor 
stood  there  proclaiming,  **  If  the  vision  tarry, 
wait  for  it." 

Surely  we  need  the  same  lesson.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  slow  march  of  the 
divine  purposes.  Life  is  short,  and  desire 
would  fain  see  the  great  harvests  reaped  be- 
fore death  seels  our  eyes.  Sometimes  the 
very  prospect  of  the  great  things  that  shall 
one  day  be  accomplished  in  the  world,  and 
we  not  there  to  see,  weighs  heavily  on  us. 
Reformers,  philanthropists,  idealists  of  all 
sorts  are  constitutionally  impatient,  and  In 
their  generous  haste  to  see  their  ideals  realized 
forget  that  **  raw  haste  "  is  "  half-sister  to  de- 
lay, **  and  are  indignant  with  man  for  his  slug- 
gishness and  with  Qod  for  His  majestic 
slowness.  Not  less  do  we  fret  and  fume  and 
think  the  days  drag  with  intolerable  slow- 
ness before  some  eagerly  expected  good  rises 
like  a  star  on  our  lives.  But  there  is  deep 
truth  in  Paul's  apparent  paradox  that  **  if  we 
hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with 
patience  wait  for  it."  The  more  sure  the 
confidence,  the  more  quiet  the  patient  wait- 
ing. It  is  uncertainty  which  makes  earthly 
hope  short  of  breath  and  impatient  of  delay. 

But  since  a  Christian  man's  hope  Is  consoli- 
dated into  certainty,  and,  when  it  is  set  on 
Qod,  can  not  only  say,  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
so  and  so,  but,  I  know  that  it  shall,  it  may  be 
well  content  to  be  patient  for  the  fulfilment, 
as  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious 
fruit  of  the  earth  and  hath  long  patience  for 
it.  **  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,"  in  respect  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
changes  which  may  be  wrought  by  the  in- 
stantaneous operation  of  His  hand  when  the 
appointed  hour  shall  strike,  and  therefore  it 
should  not  strain  our  patience  nor  stagger  our 
faith  that  ^'a  thousand  years"  should  be  ''as 
one  day  "  in  respect  of  the  visible  approxima- 
tion achieved  in  them  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  His  purpose.  The  world  was  pre- 
pared for  man  through  countless  millenniums. 
Man  was  prepared  for  the  advent  of  Christ 
through  long  centuries.  Nineteen  hundred 
years  have  effected  comparatively  little  in  in- 
corporating the  issues  of  Christ's  work  in  the 
consciousness  and  characters  of  mankind. 
Much  of  the  slowness  of  that  progress  of 
Christianity  is  due  to  the  faithlessness  and 
sloth  of  professing  Christians.  But  it  still  re- 
mains tme  that  God  lifts  His  foot  slowly  and 


plants  it  firmly  in  His  march  through  the 
world.  So,  both  In  regard  to  the  progress  of 
truth  and  the  diffusion  of  the  highest  and 
of  the  secondary  blessings  of  Christianity 
through  the  nations,  and  in  respect  to  the  re- 
ception of  individual  good  gifts,  we  shall  do 
wisely  to  leave  Qod  to  settle  the  "when," 
since  we  are  sure  that  He  has  bound  Himself 
to  accomplish  the  fact. 

IV.  Finally,  that  "  coffin  in  Egypt "  was  a 
pledge  of  possession.  It  lay  long  among  the 
Israelites  to  uphold  fainting  faith,  and  at  last 
was  carried  up  before  their  host  and  reverently 
guarded  during  forty  years'  wanderings,  till 
it  was  deposited  in  the  cave  at  Machpelah, 
beside  the  tombs  of  the  fathers  of  the  nation. 
Thus  it  became  to  the  nation,  and  remains  for 
us,  a  symbol  of  the  truth  that  no  hope  based 
upon  God's  bare  word  is  ever  finally  dis- 
appointed. From  all  other  anticipations 
grounded  on  anything  less  solid,  the  element 
of  uncertainty  is  inseparable,  and  fear  is  ever 
the  sister  of  hope.  With  keen  insight  Spen- 
ser makes  these  two  march  side  by  side,  in 
his  wonderful  procession  of  attendants  of 
earthly  love.  There  is  always  a  lurking  sad- 
ness in  hope's  smiles  and  a  nameless  dread  in 
her  eyes.  And  all  expectations  busied  with 
or  based  upon  the  contingencies  of  this  poor 
life,  whether  they  are  fulfilled  or  disap- 
pointed, prove  less  sweet  in  fruition  than  in 
prospect,  and  often  turn  to  ashes  in  the  eating 
instead  of  the  sweet  bread  which  we  had 
thought  them  to  be.  One  basis  alone  is  sure, 
and  that  is  the  foundation  on  which  Joseph 
rested  and  risked  everything — the  plain  prom- 
ise of  God.  He  who  builds  on  that  rock  will 
never  be  put  to  shame,  and,  when  floods 
sweep  away  every  refuge  built  on  sand,  he 
will  not  need  to  **  make  haste  "  to  find,  amid 
darkness  and  storm,  some  less  precarious 
shelter,  but  will  look  down  serenely  on  the 
wildest  torrent,  and  know  it  to  be  impotent  to 
wash  away  his  fortress  home. 

There  is  no  nobler  example  of  victorious 
faith  which  prolonged  confident  expectation 
beyond  the  insignificant  accident  of  death 
than  Joseph's  dying  ''commandment  concern- 
ing his  bones."  His  confidence,  indeed, 
grasped  a  far  lower  blessing  than  ours  should 
reach  out  to  clasp.  It  was  evoked  by  less 
clear  and  full  promises  and  pledges  than  we 
have.  The  magnitude  and  loftiness  of  the 
Christian  hope  of  immortality,  and  the  certi- 
tude of  the  fact  on  which  it  reposes — the  ree- 
urrection  of  Jesus  Christ— should  result  in  ft 
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coiresponding  increase  in  the  finnneas  and 
clearness  of  our  hope  and  in  its  power  in  our 
lives.  The  average  Christian  of  to-day  may 
well  be  sent  to  school  to  Joseph  on  his  death- 
bed. Is  our  faith  as  strong  as— I  will  not  ask 
if  it  is  stronger  than — that  of  this  man,  who, 
in  the  morning  twilight  of  revelation,  and 
"With  a  hope  of  an  eternal  possession  of  an 


earthly  inheritance  which,  one  might  have 
thought,  would  be  shattered  by  death,  was 
able  to  fling  his  anchor  clean  across  the  gulf 
when  he  gave  injunction,  ''Carry  my  bones 
up  hence  **?  We  have  a  better  inheritance, 
and  fuller,  clearer  promises  and  facts  on  which 
to  trust.  Shame  to  us  if  we  have  a  feebler 
faith! 


THE  OPEN  SEPULCHER 
Bt  David  Jaheb  Bubbell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Refobmbd,  New  Yobk  Citt. 


jLnd  the  angel  saith  unto  them.  Be  not  affrighted  : 
ye  eeek  JeBua  of  Naiareth.  He  is  risen  ;  he 
is  not  here.  Behold  the  place  where  they  laid 
him, — Mark  xvi.  6. 

Thk  saddest  day  the  world  ever  saw  was 
that  which  came  between  the  crucifixion  and 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  disciples 
were  overwhelmed  with  disappointment 
They  had  aflSxed  their  faith  to  Jesus  as  the 
long-looked-for  Deliverer  of  Israel,  and  He 
was  dead !  Out  yonder  in  Joseph's  garden  was 
a  grave  with  a  great  stone  rolled  before  it,  and 
within  that  grave  lay  all  their  brightest  hopes. 
Dead  I   And  the  heart  went  out  of  them. 

Beneath  Westminster  Abbey  there  is  a 
cloister  which  for  centuries  has  been  used  as  a 
royal  burial-place.  There  lie  the  Saxon  kings 
who  reigned  a  thousand  years  ago.  A  visitor 
once  was  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
old  epitaphs  and  other  memorials  in  this 
cloister  that  he  had  lost  all  consciousness  of 
time.  The  hour  of  closing  came;  suddenly 
he  heard  the  shooting  of  bolts  and  the  sound 
of  retreating  footsteps;  then  he  realized  that 
he  was  locked  in  with  the  dead.  He  ran  to 
the  oaken  door  and  beat  upon  it.  He  cried 
aloud.  Silence !  He  was  alone  with  the  dust 
of  the  mightiest  It  was  a  fearful  night.  In 
the  morning  the  warder  found  him  lying 
senseless  upon  the  pavement.  A  single  day 
of  such  bewildering,  paralyzing  anguish  the 
world  knew  while  Jesus  lay  in  His  sepulcher. 
The  race  was  imprisoned  with  its  dead.  The 
dead  were  everywhere.  The  generations,  one 
after  another,  had  gone  into  God's  acre  since 
the  infancy  of  time.  Kings  and  humble  folk 
lay  together  in  graveyards,  under  the  pyra- 
mids, on  the  shelves  of  catacombs,  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  An  endless  procession  had 
thus  passed  under  the  lintel  of  the  tomb ;  and 
now  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  joined  them — Je- 
sus, who  had  claimed  to  be  the  only-begotten 
Sonof  QodI 


The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  a 
group  of  women  threaded  their  way  along 
the  streets,  and,  issuing  from  the  gate,  directed 
their  steps  to  Joseph's  garden.  They  bore 
myrrh  and  frankincense  as  a  tribute  to  the 
dead;  and  on  their  way  they  questioned 
among  themselves.  Who  shall  roll  the  stone 
from  the  sepulcher?  As  they  drew  near, 
however,  they  saw  that  the  stone  had  been 
removed;  and  an  angel  said  to  them:  ''Ye 
seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth  which  was  crucified. 
Ho  is  not  here ;  he  is  risen  t  Come,  see  the 
place  where  he  lay.**  Whereupon  they  ran 
to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  His  disciples. 

But  one  of  them  remained  behind ;  it  was 
Mary  of  Magdala.  The  best  friend  she  had 
ever  known  was  Jesus:  He  had  spoken  com- 
passionately to  her  as  she  passed  along  the 
streets,  her  garments  bedraggled  in  the  mire, 
her  womanhood  soiled  with  sin.  She  had 
heard  Him  say :  **  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest. "  He  had  given  her  the  rest  which  comes 
only  from  an  assurance  of  pardoned  sin;  and 
she  had  loved  Him  beyond  all  telling.  Now, 
alas !  He  was  dead  I  She  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  sepulcher,  broken-hearted.  A  voice  said: 
**  Why  weepest  thou  ?  Whom  seekest  thou  ?  ** 
She  turned  and  saw  Jesus;  but,  thinking 
Him  to  be  the  gardener,  she  said:  ''Sir,  if 
thou  hast  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where 
thou  hast  laid  him."  ''Maryl"  It  was  His 
voice.  She  fell  at  His  feet,  crying,  "Rab- 
boni  I  **  wliich  is  to  say,  **  My  Master  I "  Then 
she  ran  also,  to  tell  the  tidings.  There  was 
much  running  at  this  time,  even  as  there  had 
been  much  singing  at  the  advent. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  disciples 
were  met  In  the  upper  chamber;  and  into 
their  midst  He  came,  saying,  **  It  is  1 1 "  Then 
joy  unspeakable  took  the  place  of  sorrow. 
The  winter  was  passed  and  the  time  ot  the 
singing  of  birds  had  oome. 
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It  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to 
the  disciples  whether  that  grave  in  Joseph's 
garden  was  empty  or  not.  The  truth  of  the 
resurrection  was  the  determining  factor  in  the 
problem  of  their  life  and  destiny.  And  so  it 
is  with  us.  Wherefore  let  us  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  open  sepulcher  and  its  bear- 
ing on  the  fundamental  facts  of  our  religion. 
''Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay." 

At  the  outset  the  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion proves  that  Jems  was  whcU  He  claimed  to 
be. 

The  world  had  been  looking  for  a  Messiah. 
It  had  been  prophesied,  **  A  virgin  shall  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  son  and  call  his  name  Im- 
manuel,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  God  with 
us."  And,  furthermore,  this  incarnate  God 
was  to  take  upon  Himself  the  sins  of  the 
world  and  expiate  them  in  His  own  body  on 
the  tree. 

Now  Jesus  claimed  to  be  this  Messiah.  At 
the  outset  of  His  ministry  He  said  in  the  syn- 
agogue at  Nazareth:  ''The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent 
me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  de- 
liverance to  the  captives  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord.  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled 
in  your  ears." 

He  said  to  certain  who  boasted  of  their  de- 
scent from  Abraham,  "  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am" ;  thus  arrogating  to  Himself  the  divine 
title  which  had  been  revealed  at  the  burning 
bush. 

He  said  to  Pilate,  in  answer  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  He  was  the  expected  King, 
"Thousayestit." 

And  to  the  high-priest,  who  addressed  him 
in  terms  that  quivered  with  earnestness,  "I 
adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  that  thou  tell 
us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ  I "  He  answered 
explicitly,  "Thou  hast  said,"  adding,  "Here- 
after ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  in 
power  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven." 
Whereupon  He  was  pronounced  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  and  died  for  thus  making  Him- 
self equal  with  God. 

And  He  postulated  this  claim  to  Messiah- 
ship  on  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In 
answer  to  a  clamorous  demand  for  a  sign,  He 
said,  " '  Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days 
I  will  rear  it  again ' ;  and  this  he  spake  of  his 
body."  And  again  in  answer  to  a  demand 
lor  a  sign,  He  said,  "I  will  give  you  no  sign 


but  that  of  Jonah ;  three  days  in  the  beUy  U 
hell,  and  then  life  and  immortality  broogl^  to 
light  1" 

The  question  is,  then.  Did  Jesus  vindicate 
this  claim?  If  not,  His  Meariahship  wbb,  bj 
His  own  admission,  merely  an  empty  boast 
In  Schliemann's  excavations  among  the  ruim 
of  Mycenae,  he  came  upon  a  royal  tomb.  The 
noble  rank  of  its  inmate  was  certified  by  in- 
fallible tokens,  such  as  a  golden  mask,  a  rusted 
sword,  and  a  dented  shield.  He  concluded 
that  this  was  the  grave  of  Agamemnon, 
known  as  "King  of  Men."  The  mask  was 
there,  but  where  was  the  kingly  face?  The 
sword  was  there,  but  where  the  mighty  arm 
that  wielded  it?  The  shield  was  there,  but 
where  the  heart  that  had  been  sheltered  by 
it?  All  that  remained  was  a  handful  of  dustl 
Had  this  been  the  destiny  of  Christ,  to  abide 
in  Sheol  while  His  fiesh  saw  corruption,  who 
could  believe  that  upon  His  vesture  and  thigh 
a  name  was  written,  "King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords"?  But  if  He  rose  triumphant 
from  the  grave,  that  claim  was  incontestably 
established ;  as  it  is  written,  He  was  "  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  his  res- 
urrection from  the  dead." 

It  proves,  moreover,  that  the  Teaching  cf 
Jesus  is  True, 

In  that  teaching  He  traversed  the  whole 
system  of  spiritual  truth.  The  faith  of  the 
universal  church  is  set  forth  in  the  historic 
creed,  wherein  we  say :  "  I  believe  in  €kxi  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth; 
and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son  our  Lord; 
who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  boro 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried.  He 
descended  into  hell.  The  third  day  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead.  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty ;  from  thence  He  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholk. 
Church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  life  everlasting.    Amen." 

On  what  ground  do  all  Christians  the 
world  over  assent  to  this  formulary  of  truth? 
On  the  sole  authority  of  Christ.  Not  that 
these  doctrines  are  not  verifiable  at  the  bar  of 
reason.  Far  from  it!  Turn  on  the  lights  I 
Pour  on  the  acid  of  destructive  criticism! 
Kindle  the  fires  under  the  crucible  1  Wean 
prepared  to  accept  all  the  demonstrations  of 
science  and  philosophy  touchin|^  the  laat  atom 
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of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  But,  when  all  is 
said,  we  still  assent  to  these  tenets  because  of 
His  word:  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  youl" 
We  rest  our  faith  on  His  ipse  dixit,  as  the  ac- 
credited Son  of  God.  As  disciples  we  gather 
about  His  feet,  saying,  **  Speak,  for  thy  ser- 
Yants  hear** ;  and  when  He  speaks  there  is  an 
end  of  controversy  for  us. 

But  on  what  did  He  postulate  this  author- 
ity of  His  as  the  great  Teacher  of  truth  ?  On 
'Bia  resurrection  from  the  dead.  This  was  the 
great  credential  of  His  oneness  with  God. 
And  therein  He  stands  solitary  and  alone 
among  the  teachers  of  the  world.  Go,  stand 
in  the  gateway  of  the  City  of  the  Dead  and 
call  the  roll  of  the  wise  men.  Plato  1  A 
Yoice  answers  from  the  hollow  recesses  of  the 
tomb,  ''Here!"  Seneca!  Epictetus!  Mar- 
cus Aurelius ! — **  Here ! "  Confucius !  Sakya- 
muni!— "Here!"  Jesus  of  Nazareth !—** He 
is  not  here  I  He  is  risen  1  Come,  see  the  place 
where  he  lay." 

It  proves,  furthermore,  that  Christ  Aecom- 
jdiihed  the  Work  which  He  came  to  do. 

What  was  that  work?  " This  is  a  faithful 
saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners." The  question  is,  Did  He  succeed? 
The  answer  is  at  the  open  sepulcher.  All  ob- 
jections to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as 
that  the  innocent  can  not  suffer  for  the  guilty, 
and  that  sin  and  righteousness  are  alike  non- 
transferable, arc  effectually  met  and  confuted 
here.  If  He  conquered  death,  then  nothing  is 
too  hard  for  Him.  If  He  conquered  death, 
the  death-sentence  is  lifted  from  me  when  I 
hear  Him  say,  "Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee!" 

He  came,  also,  to  bring  life  and  immortality 
to  light  Th6  old  question,  "If  a  man  die, 
wUl  he  live  again  ?  "  is  answered  at  His  empty 
tomb.  It  is  said  that  Faraday,  wandering 
among  the  Alps,  came  upon  a  rural  graveyard 
where  the  peasants  of  the  neighboring  village 
had  laid  away  their  friends.  In  the  silence 
and  the  impressive  presence  of  the  multitu- 
dinous dead  his  heart  misgave  him.  His  faith 
was  for  the  moment  shaken  by  the  question, 
"  Can  these  bones  li  ve  ?  "  He  found  one  grave 
marked  by  a  horizontal  slab,  beneath  which 
was  a  bit  of  parchment  with  a  name  upon  it; 
and  beside  the  parchment  was  nature's  con- 
tribution to  the  philosophy  of  life — an  empty 
chrysalis.  The  caterpillar  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  butterfly  which  had  taken 
flight    And  the  heart  of  the  great  scientist 


was  filled  with  a  new  confidence  in  the  Gk)d 
who  is  able  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness 
and  life  out  of  death.  So  is  our  faith 
strengthened  by  the  assurance,  "Because  I 
live,  ye  shall  live  also." 

But  Jesus  came  to  do  more ;  He  came  to 
conquer  the  world.  When  His  enemies,  who 
stood  about  the  cross,  heard  His  cry,  "  It  is 
finished ! "  they  went  their  way,  saying,  "  We 
shall  hear  no  more  of  Him."  Hear  no  more 
of  Him?  They  will  never  bear  the  last  of 
Him! 

A  few  days  later  He  rejoined  His  diiteiples 
in  the  upper  room  and  gave  them  the  great 
commission,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  " ;  saying, 
"Lo.  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world."  See  the  little  band  of 
humble  believers  going  forth  to  establish  a 
universal  empire  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
We  close  our  eyes  for  three  centuries  and  open 
them ;  and,  io !  the  red  cross  banner  is  waving 
above  the  golden  eagles  of  Rome.  We  close 
our  eyes  again  for  three  hundred  years  and 
open  them ;  and,  lo  1  from  Italy  a  monk  is 
bearing  the  gospel  across  the  Channel  into 
Britain,  where  a  fierce-eyed  people,  clad  in 
skins  and  wielding  bludgeons,  will  hear  the 
message  and  yield  themselves  to  Christ.  We 
close  our  eyes  for  a  thousand  years  and  open 
them ;  and,  lo !  there  are  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  glorifying  the  cross.  And  still  the 
royal  standards  onward  go! 

Thus  the  resurrection  is  the  seal  of  high 
heaven  put  upon  the  mission  of  Christ.  How 
great  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  seals  of 
this  tragedy — the  seal  of  Rome  and  the  seal  of 
God! 

It  is  recorded  that  when  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  came  to  Pilate,  asking  that  the 
sepulcher  of  Jesus  might  be  made  sure,  "lest 
his  disciples  should  come  by  night  and  steal 
him  away,"  he  answered,  "Go,  make  it  as 
sure  as  you  can."  Aye,  make  it  sure!  Lift 
up  your  puny  hands  to  stay  the  glory  of  the 
ascending  sun !  Go  to  the  shore  at  ebb-tide 
and  mark  a  boundary  in  the  sand,  saying  to 
the  ocean,  "Thus  far  and  no  farther!" 
Purse  your  lips  and  breathe  against  Eurocly- 
don  and  send  him  whimpering  to  his  cave ! 
So  it  is  written,  "They  went  and  made  the 
sepulcher  sure,  rolling  a  great  stone  before 
it,"  which  they  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
empire,  ^Tiberius  Imperator/**  The  night 
wore  on ;  to  and  fro  paced  the  sentinels  before 
the  tomb;  on  a  sudden  the  ground  began  to 
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tremble  under  their  feet.  A  crash  1  The 
rocks  reeled  and  tottered.  A  vivid  flash  from 
heaven  1  The  guards  fell  to  the  earth  as  dead 
men.  Then  from  the  shining  heights  a  troop 
of  angels  came  gliding  down.  The  seal  of 
Coesar  was  broken.  The  stone  was  rolled 
away;  and  the  King  came  forth,  wiping  the 
death-dew  from  His  brow.  Then  the  angels 
thronged  His  chariot-wheels  and  bore  Him 
aloft  to  receive  the  glory  which  He  had  with 


the  Father  before  the  world  was.  Listen! 
Voices  from  the  far  distance:  ''Lift  up  your 
beads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye 
everlasting  doors,  and  let  the  Eling  of  glory 
enter  in ! " 

Our  religion  is  true.  On  the  lintel  of  the 
closed  sepulcher  is  the  seal  of  God.  ''He 
that  was  dead  is  alive  and  liveth  for  ever- 
more, and  hath  the  keys  of  death  and  of 
hell  1 »» 


GOD  IN  NATURE  AND  IN   BISTORT— A  SERMON  OF  SPRING* 
Bt  Zadoc  Eahn,  Grand  Rabbi  of  France,  Paris. 


ITiis  month  shall  be  unto  you  tlie  beginning  cf 
months:  it  shaU  be  the  first  nwnth  of  the 
year  to  you. — Ex.  xii.  2. 

Judaism  on  this  day,  both  by  its  prayers 
and  its  Sabbath  readings,  salutes  the  return 
of  spring  and  the  near  approach  of  our  festi- 
val of  liberty.  This  beautiful  season  of  the 
year,  at  which  we  are  called  upon  to  witness 
the  awakening  of  nature,  brings  back  to  our 
minds  also  those  memorable  days  when  our 
ancestors  saw  their  fetters  broken  and  quitted 
forever  the  land  of  bondage.  The  charms  of 
spring  and  the  sweetness  of  liberty,  two  of 
the  greatest  blessings  which  Providence  could 
3ield  mankind,  are  thus  forever  interwoven  in 
the  thought  and  grateful  recollection  of  Israel- 
ites. The  month  Kisan  bears  in  our  holy 
books  the  lovely  and  poetic  name  of  **  month 
of  the  ears  of  wheat";  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  account  of  its  historic  importance,  it 
is  also  styled  ''the  first  month  of  the  year." 
Our  religion  enjoins  upon  us,  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  in  presence  of  the  renewal  of  all 
things,  to  give  thanks  to  Him  who  covers  the 
earth  with  verdure  and  the  trees  with  foliage ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  bids  us,  as  Israelites, 
bless  the  name  of  Him  who  has  shown  Him- 
self, in  every  circumstance,  the  kind  and  om- 
nipotent protector  of  Israel.  And  if  the  poem 
known  as  the  Song  of  Songs,  whose  language 
the  synagogue  has  taken  as  the  basis  of  its 
Paschal  prayers,  celebrates  with  splendid  im- 
agery the  end  of  the  winter,  the  brilliant  out- 
burst and  perfume  of  flowers,  the  song  of 
birds  (Song  of  Solomon  ii.  11-13),  the  Midrash 
teaches  us  that  the  Jewish  doctors  apply  all 
the  details  of  this  description  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  our  fathers  in  Egypt.  In  the  festal 
day  of  nature  they  recognize  the  festal  day  of 


Israel ;  the  vernal  sun  is  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  for  the  descendants  of  Jacob ;  the  joyful 
carol  of  birds  which  fills  the  air  la  the  trium^ 
phant  canticle  of  a  people  newly  set  free. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence,  or  rather  a  provi- 
dential circumstance,  that  the  anniversary  of 
our  deliverance  from  bondage  falls  at  this 
gracious  season,  when  the  hearts  of  men  open 
out  in  joy  and  hope— this  season  which  repre- 
sents in  the  material  world  exactly  that  which 
freedom  represents  in  the  mo*^  order.  Our 
month  of  Nisan  shows  God  active  at  the  same 
time  in  nature  and  in  history;  for  what  is 
spring  but  such  a  yearly  creation  of  the 
world  as  recalls  the  grand  act  of  creation  in 
the  beginning  ?  And  what  is  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  but  a  striking  proof  of  God*s  interpo- 
sition in  the  destinies  of  nations — a  proof,  in 
short,  of  God's  providence?  God  in  nature, 
God  in  history — such  is  the  double  lesson  of 
the  month  Nisan,  and  hence  the  special  im- 
portance of  that  month  in  our  religious  sys- 
tem. Let  us  try  to  take  these  great  tniths  to 
heart ;  there  are  none  more  important  for  our 
happiness,  none  of  which-the  time  we  live  in, 
restless,  melancholy,  and  deeply  troubled  as 
it  is,  stands  in  more  pressing  need. 

Certainly,  if  anything  can  give  us  a  lofty 
and  vivid  idea  of  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  goodness  of  God,  it  is  the  spring-time. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  Nature  rises  before 
our  eyes  wearing  all  the  charm  of  youth  and 
all  the  brilliancy  of  beauty.  During  long 
months  she  seemed  plunged  in  the  torpor  of 
sleep,  her  powers  were  as  if  benumbed,  she 
presented  an  image  of  desolation  and  death ; 
but,  under  the  first  rays  of  a  sun  which  had 
recovered  its  strength,  everything  is  bom 
anew,  everything  is  filled  with  life,  what  ap- 
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peared  to  be  death  was  but  a  salutary  repose, 
and  now  a  joyful  and  mighty  life  circulates 
in  all  animated  things,  the  generous  sap  rises 
in  the  trees,  joy  and  hope  revisit  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  thoughts  of  gloom  and  sadness 
vanish  away;  for  everything  is  living,  every- 
thing is  blooming,  and  the  world  around  us 
is  filled  with  song.  Such  is  the  spring-time, 
the  month  of  the  ears  of  wheat!  It  is  a  fes- 
tival in  which  eyes  and  heart  alike  rejoice. 
At  the  sight  of  nature's  wondrous  laboratory 
in  full  activity  all  those  who  are  capable  of 
feeling  and  of  admiration,  all  those  whom  the 
periodic  return  of  this  spectacle,  which  of 
itself  is  a  miracle,  has  not  rendered  indifferent 
to  the  beauties  they  see  around  them,  cry  out 
with  Joy,  with  rapture,  with  gratitude: 
"Praise  be  to  Thee,  Eternal  €k>d.  who  made 
the  world  so  perfect  and  so  fair,  and  hast 
poured  out  beauty  over  all  nature,  for  the  joy 
and  happiness  Thou  hast  given  to  man.^  * 

Ah,  my  brethren,  we  should  indeed  be 
blind  and  ungrateful  if,  as  we  mark  these 
evidences  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness,  our 
hearts  remained  untouched  and  our  lips  were 
mute!  Where  can  we  detect  the  finger  of 
Ck)d,  if  not  in  the  mysterious  working  by 
which  the  face  of  the  earth  is  renewed,  by 
which  life  is  manifested  everywhere  and  in  so 
many  shapes,  by  which  the  blade  of  grass 
starts  from  the  soil  and  comes  forth  seeking 
air  and  light,  by  which  the  forest  giant 
spreads  forth  a  summit  crowned  with  foliage 
and  verdure?  I  ask  those  men  whose  soul  is, 
as  it  were,  locked  in  a  prison-house,  who  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  completely  absorbed  by 
the  occupations  of  a  life  which  resembles  an 
unending  battle,  who  have  no  glance  for  the 
sky  or  thought  for  God — I  ask  them  to  try  for 
a  moment  to  come  forth  from  themselves  and 
stand  face  to  face  with  Nature  in  her  activity. 
There  they  will  be  overcome  with  emotion, 
their  soul  will  soar  to  unaccustomed  heights, 
and,  with  their  heart  as  with  their  tongue, 
they  will  sing  the  adoring  praises  of  their  God. 

For  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  should  admire 
the  beauties  of  nature;  our  admiration  must 
rise  to  the  Author  of  all  these  wonders.  For 
it  is  in  these  sublime  harmonies,  in  this  teem- 
ing world  of  life  and  movement,  in  this  com- 
plete and  flawless  order  of  things  that  His  di- 
vine perfections  are  revealed.  Well  did  our 
fathers  understand  this  truth ;  they  were  pro- 
foundly touched  by  the  mighty  scenes  of  na- 
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ture ;  but  their  admiration  did  not  stop  there. 
It  expressed  itself  in  prayers  of  gratitude; 
their  enthusiasm  burst  forth  in  canticles  of 
joy  and  sacred  hymns:  **0  Lord,  our  Lord, 
how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  I 
who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens ! " 
It  was  Gkxl,  God  alone,  whom  they  saw  in  the 
manifold  works  of  nature,  the  calm  or  terrible 
phenomena  of  the  world.  They  heard  His 
mighty  voice  in  the  tempest,  they  saw  a  re- 
flection of  His  majesty  in  the  blaze  of  dawn; 
the  clouds  are  the  vesture  which  enwrap 
Him,  the  winds  are  His  messengers.  When 
the  sea  roars  with  threatening  fury,  it  is  He 
who  is  sending  forth  His  chariots;  when,  in 
calm,  its  surface  is  like  a  polished  mirror,  it 
is  €k>d  who  has  stilled  it  by  a  glance  of  His 
countenance.  He  sends  down  a  shower  which 
refreshes  the  earth ;  from  Him  proceeds  the 
sunlight  which  gives  strength  to  the  plant, 
sweetness  to  the  fruit;  and  it  is  His  goodness 
which  provides  food  for  all  living  creatures. 
Man  feels  himself  continually  under  the 
mighty  and  paternal  hand  of  God ;  nature  is 
one  vast  temple  where  all  things  speak  of  God. 
This  is  the  truth  which  gives  to  the  poetry, 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  Bible  that  character 
of  sublimity,  that  extraordinary  grandeur  of 
expression,  which  to  the  same  degree  appears 
in  no  other  literature ;  this  is  the  truth  which 
has  made  the  Hebrews  the  most  religious  na- 
tion of  antiquity. 

Well  would  it  be  for  the  human  race  to  re- 
fresh itself  at  these  pristine  fountains  of  faith 
and  of  religion.  It  would  seem  that  mankind 
has  never  wandered  so  far  from  Gkxl  as  in 
these  present  days.  It  is  true  that  we  still 
retain  a  love  for  Nature  and  a  sense  of  her 
beauties;  but  is  she,  as  in  former  days,  the 
mysterious  ladder  that  leads  man  up  to  God? 
How  strange  it  seems  that  the  more  science 
advances,  the  more  she  recognizes  in  nature 
simplicity,  order,  regularity,  the  more  com- 
pletely she  substitutes  the  idea  of  law  for  that 
of  chance  or  the  direct  and  continuous  inter- 
vention of  God !  In  a  word,  the  more  clearly 
nature  reveals  a  First  Cause  infinitely  wise,  in- 
finitely powerful,  so  much  more  completely, 
it  would  seem,  have  mankind  lost  the  Uiought 
of  God.  An  unreserved  admiration  for  the 
perfections  of  the  work  appears  side  by  side 
with  an  utter  ignoring  of  the  Worker.  And 
yet  who  has  established  these  simple  and  yet 
potent  laws  which  you  have  discovered?  Is 
it  possible  that,  because  you  understand  bet- 
ter thsflL  the  ancients  did  the  taws  of  natural 
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phenomena,  you  believe  it  possible  to  put 
Ood  out  of  tiie  question?  Tes,  you  prefer 
any  notion  of  blind  and  senseless  necessity  to 
that  of  a  free  and  intelligent  First  Cause.  In 
your  dread  of  admitting  any  element  of  the 
supernatural  into  your  theory,  you  land  your- 
selves in  a  region  of  absurdity  and  contradic- 
tion; for  fear  of  degrading  the  greatness  of 
Ood  to  a  sphere  of  activities  unworthy  of  it, 
you  actually  eliminate  it  from  the  world. 
Ah,  how  much  better  do  I  love  the  simple 
and  child-like  faith  of  our  ancestors,  who 
fell  on  bended  knee  before  some  great  scene 
of  nature,  while  words  of  adoration  and  a 
pious  gratitude  burst  from  their  lips !  O  glad- 
some season  of  spring!  O  lovely  month  of 
Nisan!  strengthen  in  our  souls  the  belief  in 
Ood,  and,  while  we  love  and  admire  the 
work,  teach  us  to  bless  and  magnify  the 
Worker  I 

What  the  spring  is  in  nature,  the  exodus 
from  Egypt— that  is  to  say,  the  liberation  of 
a  people,  its  birth  in  freedom — ^is  in  history. 
Notiiing  more  resembles  winter  than  slavery 
and  serfdom.  The  centuries  which  our  ances- 
tors passed  in  Egypt,  overwhelmed  as  they 
were  by  uncompensated  toils,  continually 
threatened  with  arbitrary  and  unmerited 
chastisement,  without  Joy,  almost  without 
hope,  were  nothing  but  a  long  and  cruel  win- 
ter, uncheered  by  a  single  sunbeam,  during 
which  all  the  living  forces  of  nature  were,  so 
to  speak,  crushed  out,  while  the  thousand 
Joyous  and  fruitful  manifestations  of  life  no 
longer  brought  gaiety  to  the  heart.  Liberty, 
on  the  contrary,  is  as  a  vernal  sun,  which 
melts  the  river  ice  and  brings  movement  in- 
stead of  stagnation,  life  instead  of  death,  and 
Joy  instead  of  sadness.  What  a  glorious  mo- 
ment in  the  existence  of  Israel  was  that  in 
which  this  people  saw  that  divine  sun  dawn 
upon  them  I  Then  they  learned  once  more  to 
love  that  life  which  hitherto  had  inspired  them 
with  insurmountable  disgust;  they  had  de- 
spaired of  the  future,  yet  henceforth  the  fu- 
ture belongs  to  them,  for  they  feel  that  they 
are  masters  of  their  destiny,  masters  of  their 
toil,  masters  of  their  sentiments  and  their  be- 
liefs. But,  above  all— and  this  is  the  great 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  memorable  event 
— they  recognized,  they  saw,  they  knew  that 
there  exists  a  Potentate  over  all  things,  who 
will  demand  an  account,  sooner  or  later,  of 
kings  as  of  peoples,  for  the  use  or  abuse  they 
have  made  of  their  power;  a  Potentate  who 
may  permit  violence  to  triumph  for  a  while, 


tyranny  to  reign  supreme,  but  always  in 
end  takes  vengeance  for  outraged  rij^ 
insulted  Justice,  breaking  the  fetters  of 
oppressed,  and  bringing  into  dust  the  piidb 
tyrants.    It  is  the  idea  of  Providenoe  wl 
stands  out  so  clearly  in  the  great  inddent 
the  exodus.    It  is  the  intervention  of  God 
history  which  we  read  there. 

Happy,  my  brethren,  are  the  nations 
have  this  confidence,  who  will  not  admit 
the  human  race  is  completely  left  to  itadl 
who  are  convinced  that,  if  right  and  J 
may  possibly  meet  with  momentary  ecUpn 
and  suffer  a  temporary  defeat,  Ood— that  iili 
say,  Justice  and  right— will  alwaya  have  tin 
final  word.  In  times  of  prosperity  such  !» 
tions  shall  not  be  carried  away  by  the  di«i> 
trous  delirium  of  success;  they  will  notaboM 
the  advantages  of  victory,  and  will  give  way 
before  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity  and  tlit 
cry  of  protesting  conscience.  If  they  an 
themselves  the  victims  of  an  adverse  lot, 
obliged  to  yield  to  superior  force,  they  will 
continue  boldly  to  stand  upright.  As  Mosei 
stretched  his  arms  toward  heaven  to  avert 
impending  catastrophe,  their  glances  will  bi 
turned  to  the  heights  whence  is  to  be  dnwi 
the  energy  necessary  for  their  support  in  tbe 
time  of  trial :  **  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  ths 
hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help."  A  peo- 
ple which  seriously  and  sincerely  believes  ia 
Providence,  and  leads  a  life  inspired  by  this 
belief,  will  be  neither  arrogant  in  the  hour  of 
triumph  nor  cast  down  in  the  hour  of  adve^ 
sity.  Whence  did  our  fathers  derive  their  in- 
vincible pertinacity  in  moments  of  severest 
trial?  Was  it  not  from  their  belief  in  God, 
and  from  their  conviction  that  He,  who  had 
been  the  Liberator  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  wai 
watching  over  the  destinies  of  nations  and 
would  disappoint  all  the  lawless  machinationi 
of  men  ? 

People  sometimes  dare  to  say  that  it  is  a 
misfortune  for  nations  to  put  their  trust  io  a 
divine  Providence;  that  this  habit  of  lifting 
the  eyes  to  heaven  and  expecting  help  and 
protection  through  divine  intervention  results 
in  weakness  and  incompetency.  The  whole 
history  of  Israel  is  an  eloquent  refutation  of 
such  a  statement,  which  we  are  Justified  in 
declaring  is  merely  tbe  utterance  of  a  blind 
and  boundless  pride,  not  of  reason  founded  on 
experience.  If  it  be  said  that  man  runs  a 
risk  in  committing  himself  entirely  to  Provi- 
dence for  the  direction  of  his  destiny,  and 
living  in  barren  inaction  under  tbe  auppoii- 
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tioxi  that  €k>d  is  great  and  does  not  look  for 
our  cooperation  in  the  determination  of  our 
happiness,  tliis  would  be  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Providence  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  fatalism,  and  confidence  in  God 
does  not  necessitate  relaxation  of  human 
effort.  While  Moses  prays,  Joshua  is  fight- 
ing. The  blessing  of  God  is  necessary  for  the 
fruitfulness  of  our  undertaking,  but  we  must 
deserve  success  by  our  toil.  **  Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  it " ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  laborers 
should  set  about  to  raise  the  building.  If  the 
laborer  does  not  sow  he  shall  not  reap ;  ^  They 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  Joy.**  God 
helps  those  that  help  themselves — such  is  the 
language  of  common-sense,  of  experience,  and 
of  religion. 

It  is  especially  in  times  of  difficulty,  when 
misfortune  has  fallen  upon  man,  bringing  in 
its  train  disappointment,  regret  and  ruin, 
when  energetic  and  valiant  efforts  are  required 
to  escape  being  crushed  by  the  weight  of  de- 
spair, that  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  of 
trust  in  God,  are  verities  as  necessary  as  they 
are  supremely  salutary.  Tou  liave  seen  a 
condition  of  solid  prosperity  which  seemed 
capable  of  defying  the  ravages  of  time,  crum- 
ble into  dust;  you  have  experienced  every 
phase  of  grief  and  bitterness;  discourage- 
ment, despair  are  hovering  near  you.  But 
raise  your  drooping  courage :  it  is  God  Him- 
self who  sends  trials  upon  nations  as  upon  in- 
dividuals, in  order  to  purify  their  heart  and 
strengthen  their  character.  Tou  have  been 
victims  of  atrocious  violence;  all  your  in- 
stincts of  Justice,  of  right,  of  liberty,  of  hu- 
manity, have  been  cruelly  outraged.  Do  not 
say  that  this  is  the  end,  that  everything  is 
lost  There  is  a  God  who  is  all  justice  and 
all  truth,  who  watches  over  the  events  of  this 
world  and  directs  them  in  accordance  with  His 
eternal  wisdom,  and  it  is  always  to  Him  that 
victory  finally  falls.  To  work,  then,  with 
courage  and  hope  I  Take  up  the  task  before 
you,  under  the  eye  of  God,  confident  in  His 
goodness,  relying  on  His  justice! 

Listen,  my  brethren,  to  these  words  which 
are  written  in  the  early  pages  of  Genesis:  ''I 
do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be 
for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  I 
bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth  that  the  bow 
shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud."  This  rainbow,  a 
sign  of  a  covenant  between  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  Is  a  symbol  of  divine  Providence, 


typifying  to  the  eyes  of  men  the  mysterious 
but  unmistalcable  tie  that  connects  humanity 
with  its  Creator— -the  peoples  of  the  earth 
with  the  King  of  heaven.    When  Noah  came 
forth  from  the  ark  he  saw  ruin  and  desolation 
on  every  side.    Over  that  earth  which  be  had 
hitherto  known  as  lovely,  radiant  and  Joyful, 
there  reigned  the  silence  of  death.    Men  had 
perished,  the  beasts  had  perished,  the  plants 
and  the  trees  had  perished,  the  labor  of  cen- 
turies had  been  completely  destroyed,  and  it 
was  his  to  inaugurate  the  life  of  humanity 
afresh.    He  experienced  for  one  moment  the 
pangs  of  cruel  doubt  and  deep  discourage- 
ment ;  but  God  spoke,  He  pointed  to  His  rain- 
bow with  its  myriad  tints,  and  Noah  under- 
stood that,  in  the  vast  work  that  he  had  to 
accomplish,  God  would  be  his  support  and 
protection.      We  also,  dear  brethren,  have 
seen  our  horizon  veiled  in  dusky  clouds,  but 
the  divine  bow  has  not  disappeared.    Provi- 
dence still  exists,  and  if  Providence,  then 
confidence  and  hope.    Let  us,  then,  welcome 
with  a  cheerful  heart  our  month  Nisan  and 
our  feast  of  the  Passover,  which  preach  to  us 
such  great  and  profitable  truths:  ''Observe 
the  month  Abib,*'  that  is,  ''the  month  of  the 
ears  of  wheat."    Let  the  soft  sunbeams,  the 
fields  which'  are  mantled  with  verdure,  and 
the  trees  which  are  covered  with  flowers  call 
to  your  mind  God  the  Creator,  and  lead  you 
to  love  His  goodness  and  to  praise  His  great- 
ness.   Let  the  memory  of  Israel's  awakening 
to  freedom  and  miraculous  escape  from  Egypt 
recall  to  your  mind  Gk)d  who  is  your  Provi- 
dence, and  lead  you  to  adore  that  omnipotent 
Hand  which  undertakes  the  defense  of  the 
weak  and  brings  to  confusion  iniquity  and 
violence.      Oh,  may  confidence  in   God  be 
firmly  and  deeply  rooted  in    your   hearts! 
Nothing  is  more  calculated    to   make  you 
strong  and  hold  you  upright  in  times  of  trial. 
There  is  no  burden  too  heavy,  no  task  too 
difficult,  no  sacrifice  too  painful  for  him  who 
can  lift  his  eyes  from  earth  and  turn  them  to 
God.    But  let  us  not  forget  that  confidence  in 
God  is  a  tender  plant,  which  requires  to  be 
cultivated  and  guarded  with  care.    It  docs 
not  spring  up  in  one   night,  like  Jonah's 
gourd ;  yet  you  must  beware  lest  it  wither  as 
quickly.    Let  us  cherish  it  with  the  life-giv- 
ing waters  of  piety,  and  strengthen  it  with 
the  sunshine  of  religion.    Our  Paschal  feast 
speaks  to  us  of  God  and  of  the  gratitude  which 
we  owe  Him  for  the  past  and  the  confidence 
which  is  due  Him  for  the  future.    Amen, 
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In  the  evening  comes  toeeping  as  a  guest,  and  at 
mam  (there  is)  a  shout  of  joy. — Psalm  xxz.  6. 
(McLaren's  T^nslation.) 

Life  is  a  mosaic.  It  is  made  of  nights  and 
mornings,  thorns  and  flowers,  tears  and  smiles, 
pains  and  pleasures.  A  brief  duration  of 
some  blackness,  of  darkness,  and  much  incom- 
parable sunshine — this  is  life.  It  is  life  to- 
day, and  it  was  life  when  the  Psalmist  tuned 
his  lyre  under  the  Palestine  skies  twenty -five 
centuries  ago.  It  will  be  life  when  present- 
day  civilizations  are  dust  and  man  is  farther 
on  the  highway  to  perfection.  As  life  is  this, 
there  is  consolation  in  our  singer's  contrast. 

In  his  vision  are  two  things: 

I.  He  sees  the  unwelcome  guest — sorrow. 
Sorrow  comes  to  every  threshold.  Print  in 
every  daily,  handbill  the  world,  write  on  the 
sky :  **  Wanted,  a  man  or  a  woman  or  a  little 
child  who  has  not  sorrowed."  You  will  find 
silence  your  answer. 

Some  sorrow  over  lost  treasure.  The  storm 
came,  the  flood  fell,  the  fire  burned,  a  friend 
proved  false,  war's  red  hand  was  seen,  the 
crash  of  plans  arrived,  a  blunder  in  Judgment 
happened — and  the  accumulation  of  years 
was  gone.  It  represented  your  toil  and  tears 
and  thought  and  love.  But  it  perished  in  an 
hour.  It  promised  you  happiness  and  inde- 
pendence in  old  age.  But  it  lied.  It  now 
does  not  answer  your  call.  Tears  do  not  turn 
dust  to  diamonds.  Riches  on  wings  fly  from 
us  faster  than  to  us.  To  cry  over  fortune 
lost  is  no  wiser  than  for  the  miller  to  weep 
over  water  past.  Be  braver.  There  are  big- 
ger things  to  weep  over.  According  to 
Charles  M.  Sheldon's  parable,  an  angel  passed 
by  and  saw  a  man  weeping  bitterly. 
''What's  the  matter?"  he  asked  sympathet- 
ically. **  I  have  had  a  terrible  loss,"  said  the 
man.  "Would  you  mind  telling  me  what 
you  have  lost?"  said  the  heavenly  visitor. 
"I  have  lost  my  money,"  sobbed  the  man. 
"Oh,"  replied  the  angel;  "is  that  all?  I 
thought  from  the  way  you  were  weeping  you 
had  lost  your  soul  I  ^  I  hardly  think  a  mes- 
senger from  Qod  would  treat  human  sorrow 
over  its  losses  quite  so;  but  the  loss  of  treas- 
ure is  one  of  the  smaller  troubles  of  the  race. 

Others  sorrow  over  lost  health.  The  pow- 
ers once  were  vigorous.  Tou  ran  to  your 
ta0k.     Caution  was  scorned.     life  seemed 


made  to  combat.  Tou  liad  the  strength  of 
Hercules.  But  something  broke.  Yoa  came 
against  a  stone  wall.  You  reached  a  limit 
Your  wings  were  clipped.  Suddenly  you 
discovered  that  the  race  must  be  won  by 
swifter  feet  than  yours.  Possibly  yoa  com- 
plain as  a  recent  prisoner  of  pain,  who  said: 
"  I  can  not  see  why  people  should  be  bom  into 
a  world  like  this  to  suffer.  Could  I  have  seen 
my  life  from  the  beginning,  and  had  I  been 
consulted  as  to  whether  I  should  live  or  suffer, 
I  certainly  would  have  chosen  never  to  have 
been."  Possibly  you  have  money;  but  pain 
hurts  the  rich  and  poor  alike.  Possibly  you 
are  religious;  but  pain  hurts  both  the  infidel 
and  Christian.  Possibly  you  deny  pain  or 
endure  it  as  heroically  as  Epictetus,  the 
Phrygian  philosopher  slave,  in  the  Roman 
court,  who  said,  when  his  master  with  some 
instrument  of  torture  cruelly  twisted  his  ser- 
vant's leg,  "If  you  go  Oil  you  will  break  it"; 
and  who  also  said  calmly,  without  expressing 
any  of  the  anguish  he  felt  when  his  brutal 
master  did  go  on,  "  I  told  you  that  you  would 
break  it."  Possibly  you  despise  the  old  suf- 
fering house  in  which  you  live  as  did  this 
same  ancient  thinker,  and  define  yourself  as 
"an  ethereal  existence  staggering  under  the 
burden  of  a  corpse."  But  whatever  attitude 
you  sustain  toward  pain,  it  wrings  the  stifled 
cry  from  your  heart  and  your  face  often  feels 
the  burning  touch  of  a  tear. 

Others  sorrow  over  a  lost  loved  one.  It 
may  be  for  only  an  infant  whose  beauty  was 
never  caught  by  a  camera,  and  whose  inno- 
cent feet  were  too  fair  to  walk  other  than 
streets  of  the  city  of  God.  It  may  be  for  a 
friend  or  a  lover  who,  in  the  sweet  old  days, 
went  out  of  your  life  and  left  you  for  an  im- 
perishable treasure  only  the  sacred  memories 
of  hours  that  can  never  return.  After  these 
many  years,  were  a  cross-section  made  of 
your  soul,  you  feci  that  the  image  of  that 
blessed  being  would  be  found  mirrored  there- 
on. It  may  be  for  a  mother  whose  voice  will 
never  again  this  side  the  stars  call  her  child ; 
or  for  a  father  whose  big,  brave  life  will  no 
more  bid  you  follow  the  path  of  virtue.  You 
know  that  to-day  somewhere  in  the  old  State, 
or  near  by  in  the  little  city  of  the  dead,  hard 
by  the  city  of  the  living,  sleeps  the  dust  of 
your  sacred  dead,  or  under  other  skies  they 
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who  are  dead  to  you  walk  forgetful  of  old 
ties  and  obligations.  So  onward  we  all  go, 
each  bearing  bis  burden  of  sorrow.  Only 
now  and  then  we  push  aside  the  curtain  and 
let  others  know.  In  Joseph  Parker's  church 
I  heard  the  message  of  a  gifted  man.  There 
was  a  strange  magic  about  his  method  and 
manner.  He  seemed  to  play  on  all  the  chords 
of  your  soul.  Not  long  ago  I  learned,  I 
think,  the  secret  of  his  power.  Ho  has  known 
human  sorrow  from  a  child.  He  speaks 
beautifully  of  the  death  of  his  sister,  who 
was  his  sole  companion  in  that  English 
home :  • 

•*  3Iy  first  sorrow,  my  first  real  sorrow,  the 
sorrow  that  abides  with  me  to-night,  tho  nine 
and  twenty  years  have  passed,  was  the  sorrow 
of  her  home-going.  I  have  known  from  that 
day  to  this  that  a  little  child  can  have  a  great 
heartbreak.  I  remember  one  day  getting  up 
one  dull  January  morning  at  the  dawn  of  day 
and  walking — a  boy  of  eight — to  a  little 
graveyard,  and  standing  by  the  gravestones 
with  Uie  mists  about  me  and  feeling  bereft. 
There  was  a  new  link  with  the  hereafter.  I 
never  thought  of  heaven  from  that  morn- 
ing since  with  a  sense  of  loneliness.  I  al- 
ways felt  that  one  waited  for  mo  across  the 
river." 

I  read  these  lines  and  believed  I  had  the 
key  to  G.  Campbell  Morgan's  mighty  life. 
He  had  loved  and  been  brought  under  the 
shadow  of  sorrow.  The  world  has  many  like 
him  who  wish  for  those  long  loved  but  lost. 
Possibly  your  heart  secretly  breathes  an 
"  amen  "  to  this  sentence,  for  you  have  dwelt 
in  the  house  of  such  sorrow. 

Still  others  sorrow  over  lost  purity.  None 
of  us  are  saints.  We  are  all  far  from  the  snow 
line.  Not  among  us  is  found  one  who  can  lift 
a  shameless  face  to  God.  Every  heathen  altar 
argues  sin.  Every  Christian  shrine  testifies 
to  human  guilt.  Every  penitent  tear  flashes 
the  tragedy  of  human  iniquity.  The  little 
child  in  my  church,  asked  by  her  mother  why 
she  did  not  say  her  prayers,  and  who  an- 
swered, ''My  mouf  is  not  dood  enough,"  was 
conscious  of  sin.  She  was  moved  by  the 
same  motive  as  that  which  impelled  Isaiah  of 
old  to  say,  **!  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips." 
She  revealed  the  indwelling  spirit  of  truth 
that  ever  brings  home  wrong-doing  and 
pleads  for  its  confession.  She  had  the  tender 
conscience  that  makes  tho  world's  best  pic- 
tures. A  boy  a  bit  older  revealed  the  same 
struggle  against  guilt.  In  the  hospital  of  a 
great  city  he  was  dying.  One  day  a  comrade 
called.    He  asked  to  see  his  friend.    He  was 


admitted,  and,  coming  with  sobs  to  his  pale, 
almost  lifeless,  comrade,  he  said:  ''Billy,  can 
ye  forgive  a  fellow?  We  were  always  fight- 
ing and  I  was  always  getting  the  best  of  ye, 
and  now  I  am  sorry ;  and  before  ye  die,  won't 
ye  say  ye  have  no  grudge  agin  me?"  The 
sufferer  listened  to  the  confession,  and  then, 
putting  his  thin  arms  about  his  chum's  neck, 
said:  "  Don't  cry.  Bob ;  don't  feel  bad.  I  was 
ugly  and  mean,  and  I  was  a-heaving  a  stone 
at  you  when  the  wagon  hit  me.  If  ye '11  for- 
give me  I'll  forgive  you,  and  I'll  pray  for  us 
both."  When  Billy  died,  a  sad-faced  urchin 
kissed  his  white  brow  and  was  the  only 
mourner  at  the  funeral.  What  is  it  that  makes 
the  infant  in  a  good  home  and  the  waif  of  the 
street  pour  out  their  souls  like  ancient  seers? 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  wrong,  the  feeling 
that  the  soul  has  swerved  from  purity,  the 
awful  sense  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin. 
I  believe  it  is  God's  voice  wooing  a  world  to 
Himself.  I  believe  it  the  divinity  within  us. 
Such  consciousness  of  sin  has  filled  the  litera- 
ture of  religion  with  penitential  psalms.  In 
fact,  it  invented  a  thousand  religions  to  deal 
with  itself  and  made  thereby  a  mighty  factor 
in  human  progress. 

II.  Our  singer  saw  sorrow,  the  unwelcome 
guest,  transformed.  There  is,  then,  surcease 
of  sorrow.  Two  elements  enter  into  the  cure. 
One  is  time.  This  the  psalmist  saw :  *"  Morn- 
ing Cometh."  Impatient  mortals  must  learn 
that  difiScult,  colossal  word,  "wait."  For 
"they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  on  wings 
as  eagles."  Time  is  a  solver  of  problems  and 
the  good  angel  of  God  that  bears  us  away  from 
our  griefs  into  new  scenes,  where  the  memories 
of  past  Joys  and  failures  are  converted  into 
capital  for  future  achievement.  Let  us  look 
for  the  day  dawn. 

But  time  is  not  all.  The  saving  power  and 
consolations  of  faith  are  beyond  value.  Chris- 
tianity reveals  these.  Angels  of  God  could 
not  weigh  out  their  worth.  It  seems  to  me 
thai  the  events  of  recent  months  have  tested 
them.  The  other  day,  into  a  Lutheran 
church  of  New  York  City  entered  a  man  of 
sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief.  His  head 
and  hands  were  bandaged  and  he  walked 
leaning  upon  two  strong  men.  A  sermon  in 
that  church  that  day  would  have  failed.  The 
music  of  fine  choirs  would  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  A  thousand  of  that  wounded 
man's  flock  had  perished  in  the  flames.  He 
barely  escaped.    Is  there  nnything  to  stay 
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the  Boul  in  such  an  hour?  The  worshipers 
prayed.  Then  one  read:  ** Casting  all  your 
care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you."  ''In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.  I 
^0  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  **  What  are 
these  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  These 
are  ihey  that  have  come  out  of  great  tribula- 
tion and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  There- 
fore are  they  before  the  throne  of  God»  and 
serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple ;  and 
he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell 
among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  foun- 
tains of  waters;  and  Qod  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes." 
Such  words  seemed  coined  for  such  an  oc- 


casion. The  Christian  religion  offers  multi- 
tudes like  them.  Whatever  the  Borrow,  it 
holds  the  balm.  Whatever  the  gloom,  it  cut 
scatter  it  and  bring  in  hope.  However  sable 
the  guest,  it  can  be  transfigured. 

A  traveler  entered  Milan  Cathedral  at  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  sunbeams  fell  on  the  east- 
ern windows.  Every  pane  of  glass  revealed 
its  beauty.  The  images  of  apostle,  prophet, 
angel,  and  Christ  were  seen  in  all  their  gloryi 
The  sun  swept  on  to  his  zenith  and  then  drove 
his  chariot  behind  the  western  Alps.  As  he 
did  so  he  flung  his  beams  upon  the  western 
windows  of  the  great  shrine.  Then  the  glo- 
ries they  contained  appeared.  Not  a  figure 
remained  without  its  light.  All  the  richness 
of  color  aud  symbolism  appeared.  So  the 
passing  of  time  and  the  shining  of  the  conso- 
lations of  faith  into  a  life  transforms  sorrow 
into  joy  and  gloom  into  glory. 


ALL  THINGS  ARS  TOURS 
Bt  thb  Rev.  Simeon  R.  Reno,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Mendon,  iLUNoia 


Let  no  one  glory  in  men.  For  all  things  tire 
yours ;  tohether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas, 
or  the  tDorld,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come;  aU  are  yours; 
and  ye  are  Christ* s;  and  Christ  is  Qod* s, — 
1  Cor.  iii.  21-28. 

1.  PAUii  would  have  the  Christians  of  Cor- 
inth see  the  folly  of  partizanship  and  narrow 
sectarianism.  No  one  man  is  big  enough  to 
be  worthy  of  all  their  glory.  The  eloquence 
of  Apollos  is  yours ;  the  erudition  and  devo- 
tion of  Paul  are  yours ;  the  fervor  and  sancti- 
fied audacity  and  common-sense  of  Peter  are 
yours  also.  Claim  them  all,  but  not  all  of 
one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  The  man 
who  held  to  Paul  and  despised  the  good  that 
was  in  Apollos  and  Cephas  defrauded  himself 
of  his  own  rights  and  much  that  was  avail- 
able for  use  in  these  others.  Let  not  the  high- 
churchman  despise  the  low -churchman ;  let 
not  the  Calvinist  despise  the  Arminian ;  let 
not  the  Jew  despise  the  Qentile,  the  Greek 
the  Roman.  Let  not  any  good  in  any  one  be 
passed  by  and  despised  because  it  is  fouud  in 
some  church,  school,  or  party  different  from 
your  own.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  greatness,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  of  smallness. 

2.  "All  things  are  yours."  The  world  is 
mine,  all  its  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers; 
all  its  suns,  moons,  planets,  and  stars;  all  its 
love,  joy,  and  sorrow ;  all  its  poetry,  art,  and 


philosophy ;  all  its  hopes,  fears,  and  faiths 
all  are  mine.  I  am  a  cosmopolitan,  a  citizen 
of  all  the  world,  all  its  continents  and  islands. 
,  All  life,  all  laws,  are  meant  to  minister  to  my 
happiness  and  growth.  This  was  the  regal 
attitude  which  Paul  assumed  toward  all 
events  and  the  whole  world  of  created  things. 
The  sharp,  keen,  glittering  sword  of  the  Ro- 
man executioner— ^ven  upon  this  he  could 
look  with  a  complacency  that  must  have  been 
angelic,  for  it  would  cut  the  fetter  that  made 
him  a  citizen  of  this  world,  and  introduce  him 
to  the  citizenship  of  heaven  and  all  *^  the  spir- 
its of  just  men  made  perfect." 

8.  All  life  is  mine.  The  slow-creeping 
worm,  the  swift-flying  bird,  the  beast  fleet  of 
foot — all  life  teaches  me.    Let  me  learn  of  it. 

**  The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears." 

4.  Even  ^^ death"  is  mine!  The  death  of 
others,  their  shout  of  triumph,  and  their  vic- 
tory in  death  greatly  fortifies  my  own  soul 
and  renews  my  courage  to  continue  the  fight 
of  life.  As  they  "  overcame  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,"  so  also  may  I.  ''This  is  the  vic- 
tory that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our 
(my)  faith." 

6.  ^  Things  present, "  *^  things  to  come,"  and 
all  the  past  as  well  are  mine.    All  things  aio 


All  Things  are  Yours 


^^S 


'0  me  make  myself  at  home.  Aa 
friends  of  the  South  would  say: 
take  a  seat,  sit  down,  and  be  seat- 
',  is  the  kind  of  welcome  Ood  wants 

in  His  world,  my  world,  that  He 
utifully  fitted  up  for  me.  Let  us 
e.  Stand  up,  sit  down;  there  is 
room ;  you  need  not  fear  knocking 

against  the  ceiling.  It  is  your 
» one  has  a  right  to  thrust  you  out. 
beriH  can  not  do  it  without  due 
ven  then  God  will  back  you  up 
all  find  another  Just  as  good.  Sup- 
QOt  to  live  here  always;  I  can  live 
\  the  next  one.  "AH  things  are 
am  not  an  inventor,  but  the  real 
a  kind  of  delegated  agent  to  hunt 
for  me.    I  am  not  a  discoverer, 

I  discoverer  is  a  kind  of  advance 

II  me  all  about  things.  I  am  not  a 
ehat  he  says  is  mine.  I  am  not  a 
r,  but  what  he  brings  out  to  view 
lelight  as  well  as  his  own.  I  am 
ician,  but  Wagner  and  Beethoven 
swski  and  Watts  and  Wesley  and 
iging  train  "  are  about  in  my  heav- 
r*8  world,  picking  up  stray  chords 
B^  them  into  harmonies  and  sym- 
d  melodies  for  me.  All  these  are 
Jl  the  catastrophes  that  seem  to 

hope,  all  the  wild  elemental  forces 
resence  frail  man  is  as  the  moth, 
hat  discourage  and  that  compel  us 
weakness— even  these  things  teach 
on  of  our  common  inheritance  of 
and  that 

ilure,  but  low  aim  is  crime. '^ 

vith  all  this  high  claim  to  proprie- 
am,  after  all,  crwned  by  another, 
irist's.''  A  day's  work,  a  month's 
TBLg  of  gold,  can  not  release  me 
it's  proprietorship  over  me.  He 
J.  Not  with  silver.  Not  with 
the  deposits  in  all  the  banks  of  the 
d  can  not  buy  a  soul.  But  by  His 
fxxl,  as  of  a  Lamb.  He  bought  me! 
It  is  God's."  God  has  primogeni- 
er  Christ.    Thus  we  all  are 

y  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of 

finite  possession  is  oursk 

sn  alone  that  is  given  away; 

'  Ood  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  ** 

the  evolution  of  Paul's  thought 
J  itops  short  of  owning  Christ  and 


God  and  being  owned  by  them,  admitting  the 
proprietorship  of  God  and  Christ  over  him, 
has  stopped  short  of  the  highest  attainment 
This  conviction  of  God's  proprietorship  over 
him  made  Paul  the  great  man  he  was.  It 
takes  him  out  of  his  narrow  sectarianism  and 
bigoted  Phariseeism  and  makes  him  a  Chris- 
tian and  cosmopolitan  citizen. 

A  weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place.  A  dnner 
is  a  man  with  saintly  possibilities  in  him.  In 
his  sin  P&ul  was  like  a  lost  world  gone  astray, 
a  planet  fiung  off  his  track.  But  he  touched 
Christ  and  was  touched  by  Him,  and  that 
touch  brought  him  again  into  his  rightful 
orbit  and  he  went  circling  ever  after  in  his 
placid  round  about  his  new  Center,  Christ! 
Any  life  equally  devoted  to  Christ  will  tell 
mightily  for  God  and  humanity.  Here  are 
both  inspiration  to  largeness  of  life  and 
warning  against  the  littleness  of  life.  The 
nation,  the  individual,  that  lets  its  ideals  trail 
in  the  mud  is  not  bom  or  destined  to  great- 
ness, but  will  soon  become  inert  and  extinct. 
The  nation  that  does  nothing  but  hunt  up  the 
debris  of  other  and  worn-out  and  effete  nations 
will  be  short-lived.  We  should  desire  the 
best.  **  The  best  things  my  money  can  buy 
for  my  family,"  is  the  business  motto  of  the 
worthy  citizen. 

In  material  things  we  desire  and  seek  for  the 
best ;  but  in  spiritual  things  we  are  too  often 
found  dealing  in  bric-ft-brac.  But  God  meant 
us  for  great  things— great  hearts,  great 
thoughts,  great  achievements,  great  good- 
ness, and  great  everything  that  is  true  and 
beautiful  and  godlike.  **  All  things  are  yours. " 

If  a  father  should  give  a  banquet  and  invite 
his  friends,  would  the  son  stay  outside  dur- 
ing the  banquet  and  pout?  His  place  is  in 
the  house  at  the  banquet-table.  He  is  one  of 
the  family.  Tou  are  one  of  God's  children 
and  He  has  spread  a  great  banquet.  You  are 
one  of  the  **  whosoever,"  you  are  one  of  God's 
children.  Come  in!  Come  in!  There  is 
room  atyoiur  Father's,  my  Father's,  table, 
and  room  enough  to  spare.  Tou  are  a  child 
of  the  King  I    Come  in  I    Come  in  1 

Cub  highest  thoughts  are  likely  to  be  near- 
est to  reality:  they  must  be  stages  in  the  di- 
rection of  truth,  else  they  could  not  have 
come  to  us  and  been  recognized  as  highest. 
So  also  with  our  longings  and  aspirations  to- 
ward ultimate  perfection,  those  desires  which 
we  recognize  as  our  noblest  and  best:  surely 
they  must  have  some  correspondence  with  the 
facts  of  existence,  else  had  they  been  unat- 
tahiable  by  m.-Sir  Oliver  Lodffe^  in  tks  Bib- 
hert  Jcwmal  (January). 
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•«IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIYIHG? 


tt 


By  the  Rev.  Fredebick  Lynch,  Congregational,  New  York  Cmr. 


Vanity  €f  tanities,  saith  the  preacher,  all  ie 
vanity. — Eccles.  xii.  8. 

Theee  things  have  1  spoken  unto  you  that  my  joy 
might  remain  in  you,  and  thai  your  joy 
might  befuU, — John  xv.  11. 

Is  life  worth  living?  Does  the  happiness 
outweigh  the  sorrow?  Is  life  worth  all  it 
costs?  Is  the  end  worth  the  struggle?  Who 
has  not  some  time  asked  himself  this  ques- 
tion? Who  has  not  had  it  often  asked  of 
him? 

But  before  we  go  on  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question  and  attempt  an  answer,  let  us  see 
how  old  a  question  it  is. 

Three  thousand  years  ago  Buddha,  the  great 
founder  of  the  Hindu  religion,  asked  the 
question  again  and  again.  You  see  question 
and  answer  beautifully  put  in  Edwin  Ar- 
nold's ** Light  of  Asia.**  Buddha,  seeing  the 
great  sorrow  of  his  people,  their  blind  gro- 
ping after  light,  the  deadening  ills  and  pains 
of  life,  the  bitter  loss  and  sorrow,  the  un- 
ending poverty,  the  defeat  of  hope,  yields  to 
its  cruidiing  weight  and  says:  **!  see  the 
vastness  of  the  agony  of  earth,  the  vainness 
of  all  its  joys,  the  mockery  of  all  its  best. 
Better  it  had  not  been."  And  then  the  only 
answer  he  has  is  the  crushing  out  of  the  de- 
sire of  life,  the  numbing  of  the  soul  to  feel  no 
pain  or  pang  of  hope.  And  Buddhism  to- 
day, with  all  its  ethical  loftiness,  has  no 
word  of  hope  in  it— no  answer  to  the  eternal 
question. 

The  same  question  was  asked  of  Confucius 
—he  of  400,000,000  followers:  Is  the  outcome 
worth  the  striving  ?  Is  the  end  worth  the  pain 
and  sacrifice?  Is  there  anything  higher  than 
mere  work  and  suffering?  And  Confucius 
was  not  sure.  And  so  we  find  him,  in  his 
"Analects"  (the  Chinese  Scriptures),  saying: 
**  Let  alone  these  great  questions  of  the  soul. 
I  have  no  answer.  Live  honestly  and  soberly 
and  be  kind."  But,  alas!  man  can  not  let 
soul  questions  alone,  even  in  China.  Man  is 
a  soul,  and  the  inexplicable  mystery  of  life 
beats  in  upon  him,  demanding  answer.  But 
Confucius  has  no  answer. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  literature  is  full  of 
the  question,  and  the  answer  is  almost  always 
in  the  negative.  ''No,  life  is  not  worth  the 
living.  The  pain  outweighs  the  profit.  The 
dark  pales  the  sunlight.    The  defeats  out- 


number victories."  The  only  answer  Greece 
and  Rome  have  is  twofold.  The  Epicurean 
says :  *^  We  are  put  here  by  no  volition  of  our 
own.  Better  dead,  for  death  ends  all.  There- 
fore enjoy  life  all  you  can  and  be  quick 
about  it.  Crowd  in  as  many  new  sensatioiik 
as  possible  before  the  end  comes.  Let  us  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
Over  against  them  were  the  Stoics,  with  relig- 
ion immeasurably  higher,  but  no  answer  ex- 
cept despair.  ""  Life  is  hard.  Man's  lot  is 
emptiness.  His  high  outreachings  for  lofty 
state  but  mock  him."  ''Yet  let  us  be  men," 
the  Stoic  said.  And  let  us  ever  reverence 
Seneca  and  Zeno  and  Marcus  Aureliua,  that 
in  the  face  of  life's  seeming  mockery  they 
could  even  say :  "  Let  us  be  true  to  the  best 
within  us.  Let  us  be  Just  and  seek  purity." 
Yet  even  this  could  not  save  them,  for,  if  I 
remember  history,  all  three  of  the  founders  of 
the  Stoic  school  took  their  own  lives.  Only 
a  great  hope  can  save  men — a  hope  whidi 
sees  beyond  the  darkness  to  the  light  thai 
goes  not  out. 

Those  of  you  who  know  Omar  Khayyam's 
wonderful  poem  will  remember  how  it  is 
nothing  but  the  balancing  to  and  fro  of  this 
great  question.  And  I  suppose  this  poem,  as 
does  all  great  literature,  but  reflects  the  feel- 
ing of  its  age  and  country.  And  you  will  re- 
member in  what  exquisite  tones  of  sadness  ft 
pictures  the  futility  and  despair  of  life ;  how 
man's  hopes  delude  him  and  his  mind  de- 
ceives : 

"  The  worldly  hope  men  set  their  hearts  upon 
Turns  ashes ;  or  it  prospers ;  and  anon. 
Like  snow  upon  the  desert's  dusky  face. 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two,  is  gone." 

Our  Old  Testament  is  full  of  the 
question.  The  Hebrews  above  all  other 
tlons  of  the  Old  World  had  reached  the  clear 
vision  of  the  kindly  face  of  Ood  shining 
through  earth's  darknesses,  and  their  prophets 
were  the  first  to  hear  Him  speak  His  purpooet 
of  love.  But  even  among  them  how  often 
the  old  question  haunts  their  uncertain  hours  1 
The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  nothing  but  this 
old  question  put  in  a  hundred  ways.  The 
author  tries  everything  and  finds  it  all  vanity 
— ^love,  pleasure,  ambition — all  are  empty, 
and  all  man  can  do  Is  fear  God  and  keep 
His  commandments. 
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The  book  of  Job  opens  with  the  same  ter- 
rible question.  Tou  remember  the  anguish 
of  the  words  where,  overborne  by  life's 
agony,  he  cries  out: 

**  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in 

misery, 
And  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul ; 
Which  long  for  death,  but  it  cometh  not, 
And  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures; 
Which  rejoice  exceedingly 
And  are  glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave? 
Why  is  light  given  to  a  man  whose  way  is 

hid, 
And  whom  God  hath  hedged  in?  " 

A  reasonable  question,  indeed,  if  life  is  to 
be  shrouded  in  mystery  and  repressed  in  all 
its  high  endeavor.  Let  us  remember,  how- 
ever, in  passing,  that  Job  eventually  was 
led  out  of  his  skepticism  into  a  large  sense  of 
Ood's  great  purposes. 

Our  own  great  literature  throbs  with  this 
same  question  of  the  ultimate  value  of  our 
living  and  our  suffering  and  our  failure  of 
love.  Tennyson,  under  the  great  blow  of  lost 
love,  writes  **  In  Memoriam,''  to  ask  again  the 
old  question  and  answer  it,  not  with  very 
great  certainty,  only  a  hope  that  we  may  find 
some  day  that  all  life's  ills  find  their  explana- 
tion in  some  far-off  divine  event  of  God. 
Heine,  suffering  great  physical  agony,  living 
in  his  mattress  grave,  has  given  us  verse  upon 
verse  of  sweet  sadness — sometimes  bitter  in 
harsh  complaining  against  God  and  man; 
while  Francis  Thompson,  in  his  great  poem 
on  London,  "The  City  of  Dreadful  Night," 
even  says  that  could  he  not  have  made  a  less 
miserable  world  he  would  not  be  God  for  all 
His  glory— a  horrible  utterance,  but  yet  a 
man's  answer  who  has  been  made  heartsick 
by  the  poverty  and  misery  of  East  London — 
the  sight  of  innumerable  children  who  never 
know  childhood,  so  soon  does  life  curse  them. 
Tou  remember  Carlyle's  **  Sartor  Resartus,** 
with  its  two  great  chapters  on  **  The  Ever- 
lasting Nay  and  the  Everlasting  Tea. "  With 
Garlyle,  at  last,  in  spite  of  all  his  doubts  and 
questionings,  the  yea  triumphs.  But  you 
remember  that  with  Matthew  Arnold  it  is  the 
nay  that  is  his  final  answer: 

''Let  us  be  true 
To  one  another  I    For  the  world  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams. 
So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 
Hath  really  neither  Joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  {Mun ; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain. 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and 

Where  igDonnt  armies  dash  by  night  ** 


Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the 
strongest  novels  of  the  last  few  years  will  re- 
member how  there  pervades  them  all  this 
doubt  of  the  worth  of  life  and  the  reality  of 
happiness — and  novels  both  reflect  and  form 
opinion  in  tremendous  degree.  I  need  merely 
mention  three  or  four  out  of  a  hundred  that 
move  irresistibly,  if  quietly,  over  to  this  point 
of  view,— Tolstoy's  ''Anna  Earenina,''  Du 
Maurier's  "Trilby,"  George  Moore*8  "Esther 
Waters'*  and  "Sister  Teresa,"  D'Anunzio's 
"Triumph  of  Death,^  almost  all  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  later  stories. 

Some  people  here  can  remember  what  a  stir 
was  created  by  W.  H.  Mallock's  book  of 
thirty  years  ago,  "Is  Life  Worth  Living?" 
The  fact  that  for  months  after  its  publication 
every  magazine  was  full  of  answers  pro  and 
con  was  but  index  of  the  eternal  interest,  and 
even  as  late  as  in  the  '90s  Prof.  William 
James  of  Harvard  published  a  remarkable 
paper  based  upon  this  book,  under  the  plea 
that  he  found  the  question  everywhece  press- 
ing upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

And,  to  leave  all  this,  who  of  us  here  this 
morning  that  has  lived  twenty  years  has  not 
sometimes  been  at  least  tempted  to  ask  him- 
self the  question  in  the  face  of  all  life  brings 
us?  Who  can  help  asking  it  who  knows  the 
world  with  all  its  seen  and  unseen  sufl!ering? 
Who  can  look  at  his  own  life  or  the  lives  he 
knows  and  help  saying  now  and  then,  Is  it  all 
worth  the  while— docs  the  recompense  equal 
the  hard  striving — can  one,  in  the  face  of  all 
life's  hard  facts  and  limitations,  go  into  the 
future  Joyfully  and  gladly,  with  zest  and 
zeal,  with  song  and  laughter  drowning  sor- 
row? Do  we  clutch  life  with  eagerness  and 
shouting  as  a  child  greets  the  morning?  Do 
we  not  all  of  us  sometimes  find  ourselves 
almost  wishing  it  all  were  over?  Oh,  my 
friends,  how  many  people  I  heard  say  that 
in  the  great  city  last  winter — Is  life  worth 
living?  Toung  men  defeated  in  their  ambi- 
tions, bafQed  by  conflicting  circumstances; 
youthful  plans  cut  off  by  disease;  ideals 
mocked  and  shattered;  hopes  baffled  and 
turned  to  ashes;  love  cruelly  blasted;  loved 
ones  torn  from  our  side ;  houses  full  of  empty 
cribs  and  chambers;  the  loneliness  in  our 
hearts ;  the  longing  for  one  who  was  our  Joy 
of  life ;  facing  a  future  empty  of  that  we  held 
dearest;  memories  that  bring  the  sudden 
swelling  of  the  heart,  and  silent  cry  for  a  face 
that  contained  half  we  loved  to  see ;  the  end- 
less monotony  of  work;  the  same  old  tasks 
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day  by  day,  Btretching  out  into  the  intermi- 
nable years ;  constricting  surroundings ;  con- 
finements to  dull  routine  while  our  hearts 
bum  for  some  large  world  of  action  and  of 
power;  the  loneliness  of  life;  lack  of  appre- 
ciation ;  misunderstood  motives ;  unanswered 
and  unreciprocated  love  and  friendship ;  the 
eternal  struggle  with  poverty,  or,  if  not,  the 
unceasing  worry  of  business  or  of  home ;  the 
failures  in  business ;  the  despair  of  happy  is- 
sue from  our  troubles ;  the  silent  endurance 
of  women  with  nervous  troubles  year  upon 
year;  strong  men,  incapacitated  by  stroke  of 
illness,  forced  to  a  lingering,  helpless  life;  the 
scenungly  useless  struggle  with  our  weak- 
nesses and  passions ;  the  slavery  to  our  sins ; 
the  ceaseless  torment  of  conscience ;  the  un- 
certain future  before  us  all;  the  lessening 
hold  on  loved  ones  as  life  goes  on ;  the  loneli- 
ness and  helplessness  of  old  age  before  us  all 
— but  why  go  on?  Have  I  not  shown  your 
own  life  to  you  truthfully  and  well?  Is  it 
any  wonder,  in  the  face  of  all  these  things, 
that  we  ask,  **  Is  it  worth  while,  after  all  ?  Is 
not  sleep  better?  To  die—- would  it  not  be 
gain?" 

The  only  answer  to  this  eternal  question  is 
the  answer  Jesus  Christ  gave  and  Christian- 
ity gives  to-day.  If  the  message  of  Christian- 
ity is  false;  if  the  hopes,  the  promises,  the 
faith  it  awakens  are  delusions  but  to  mock  us, 
then  for  the  majority  of  men  life  is  not  worth 
living;  the  pain  is  greater  than  the  satisfac- 
tion, and  I,  for  one,  could  not  blame  men  for 
wanting  to  end  it  all.  But  if  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  true — if  His  life  and  death 
are  what  He  claimed  they  were — if,  as  He 
promised,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  near  by 
to  abide  forever  in  every  aching,  bleeding 
heart  that  will  lend  itself  to  God— then  life 
can  be  worth  the  living,  and  the  gladness  can 
outshine  the  darkness,  and  the  pain  and  loss 
be  bravely  borne,  and  the  outcome  be  Joy  in 
promise  of  immortality. 

To  show  what  I  mean :  If  I  had  to-day  to 
really  believe  in  my  heart  the  philosophy 
that  Mr.  Haeckel  through  science,  and  Mr. 
Nietzsche  through  philosophy,  and  Mr.  Mae- 
terlinck through  the  drama,  and  Mr.  Du  Man- 
ner through  the  novel,  are  trying  to  teach  the 
age — that  man  is  but  a  highly  developed  ani- 
mal ;  his  soul  but  a  flowering  of  matter  into 
intelligence,  as  his  body  is  but  a  product  of 
the  brute  world ;  that  his  great  emotions  are 
but  products  of  sense  stimulation  and  sundry 
disturbances  of  nerve  centers ;  tliat  he  belongs 


to  the  world  order  only,  and  had  no  birth  in 
heaven,  and  has  no  divinity  here  that  can  an- 
swer to  some  divine  touch  of  God  and  hear 
some  voice  calling  him  to  realms  of  hdy, 
God-like  living;  that  these  great  faiths  he 
holds,  these  aspiring  hymns  he  sings,  these 
plans  he  makes,  these  dreams  our  Johns  and 
Pauls  and  Platos  dream,  and  these  great 
songs  of  yearning  our  Bernards  and  Wesleyi 
and  Whittiers  sing,  are  but  delusions  of  hit 
poor,  untutored  mind;  that  circumstanoes 
are  greater  than  his  will;  that  he  is  really 
bound  by  all  these  limitations  that  fret  and 
gall  us  all ;  that  environment  and  heredity  are 
stronger  than  the  native  force  within;  that 
there  is  nothing  in  him  bigger  than  his  natu- 
ral temperament  and  disposition ;  that,  to  put 
it  in  a  word,  he  belongs  to  the  natural  worid, 
the  animal  kingdom,  genus  homo,  and  to  no 
other— I  say,  if  we  had  to  believe  all  tiiat,  as  so 
many  do  and  so  many  men  are  teaching  to- 
day, we  should  lay  down  the  struggle  forever 
in  despair  and  say.  What  profit  is  it  all? 
Why  strive  for  heavenly  life  here  while  we 
have  no  heavenly  nature?  Why  strive  for 
soul  when  our  striving  but  comes  back  upon 
its  poor  self?  Why  reach  up  to  heights  that 
do  not  exist?  Why  strive  for  an  imposrible 
holiness?  Why  fight  forever  a  losing  battle? 
There  is  no  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for 
pain. 

But  if  Christianity  is  true— if  the  eternal 
word  of  Jesus  Christ  is  forever  fixed  that  man 
is  not  only  of  the  earth,  but  of  the  heavens; 
not  only  bom  of  flesh,  but  bom  also  from 
above  of  spirit,  and  has  in  liim  that  divine 
spark  of  being  that  hears  with  rejoicing  the 
faithful  voice  of  the  dear  Father  of  us  all; 
that  soul  reigns  and  rules  and  is  stronger 
than  all  material  forces — then  we  can  live  our 
hardest  life,  at  least  in  confidence  and  strength 
and  hope  of  triumphant  outcome. 

And  it  is  true,  my  friends.  It  must  be 
true.  We  are  not  scions  of  sticks  and  stones. 
Jesus  Christ  has  been  bom  in  our  humanity, 
and  who  can  believe  that  that  matchless  soul 
had  its  origin  in  dead  earth,  or  even  living  tis- 
sue? Who  can  believe  that  earth's  great 
ones,  its  lovers  of  men  and  doers  of  sacrificial 
deeds  and  conquerors  of  cruel  ills,  are  either 
products  or  members  of  any  world  of  flesh? 
No ;  we  belong  to  the  divine  world  of  hope 
and  faith  and  love.  We  are  greater  than  our 
enemies  of  disease  and  pain  that  attack  us 
from  beneath.  Our  wills  are  greater  than 
our  circumstance  when  once  we  can  ieaxn  the 
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lesson.  Our  souls  are  fed  from  heaven  and 
not  from  earth.  We  can  be  children  of  the 
dear  God  and  rejoice  in  our  heavenly  adop- 
tion. Our  souls,  our  real  selves,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  these  pains  that  rack  our  bodies  or 
palsy  our  limbs.  Let  us  learn  this  and  claim 
our  birthright,  and  find  that  in  our  natures 
Go<i  has  implanted  a  breath  of  life  transcend- 
ing all  fleshly  being,  and  that  shall  make  us 
strong  to  live  in  hope. 

Again,  and  more  important  still,  if  some- 
how to-morrow  morning  I  should  be  con- 
vinced, as  so  many  are  trying  to  convince  us 
to-day,  that  there  is  no  dear,  heavenly  Pres- 
ence that  understands  all  my  trials  and  per- 
plexities and  fears  and  disappointments ;  and 
that  there  is  no  heavenly  companionship  to 
uphold  me  and  cheer  me  on,  and  walk  with 
me  through  deep  valleys,  and  go  with  me  into 
unknown  toil  and  places;  that  this  earth  is 
barren  of  all  companionship  except  these  dear 
human  friends  that  are  no  stronger  nor  more 
resourceful  than  myself,  and  that  even  now  are 
falling  from  me  by  the  way ;  and  tliat  my  in- 
stinctive cries  for  help,  my  sighs  and  prayers, 
but  fall  back  again  as  echoes  from  closed 
skies;  that  no  great  heart  of  sympathy  that 
knows  and  understands  is  mine  to  turn  to,  no 
band  to  clasp  when  falling,  no  love  to  keep 
me;  that  I  am  in  a  world  where  only  fate  and 
chance,  or,  at  the  best,  hard,  pitiless,  natural 
laws,  hold  sway,  and  over  which  only  cold 
stars  with  heartless  beauty  shine  by  night — ^I 
say,  should  I  learn  this  to-morrow,  I  should 
have  little  heart  to  live  another  year.  The 
lonesomeness  of  life  would  enshroud  me  with 
a  pall,  and  a  nameless  fear  and  dread  of  hu- 
man incapacity  unsteel  my  nerves  forever. 
For  what  heart  can  long  find  Joy  or  keep 
hope  in  a  Godless,  Fatherless  world? 

But  oh,  my  friends,  this  is  not  so.  It  can 
not  be  so.  All  the  whole  nature  of  man,  all 
his  needs,  all  the  world  experience,  all  the 
Yoice  of  prophetic  souls,  all  human  experi- 
ence, cry  out  against  it.  Jesus  is  right.  The 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  to  pure  hearts  is  true. 
Life  is  worth  living.  We  need  not  fear.  We 
can  go  on  bravely,  and  God's  gentleness  shall 
make  us  great.  God  is  our  Father  through 
every  sorest  day,  and  His  love  goes  out  to 
embrace  the  humblest  of  the  sons  of  men. 
He  follows  every  man  with  love,  from  birth 
forever,  if  perchance  He  may  win  him  to 
Himself.  He  is  not  localized  on  some  throne 
of  other  worlds,  but  is  spirit  encompassing 
and  infusing  all  humanity.     Ck)n8equently, 


lie  is  the  eternal  source  of  power,  He  is  the 
fountain  of  life ;  Uc  waits  to  possess  the  heart 
of  every  human  being,  to  make  it  alive  with 
His  own  divinity  and  immortality,  and  make 
it  strong  to  exult  and  triumph  and  overcome. 
Hence  no  man  need  ever  be  weak  in  spirit, 
for  his  weakness  can  be  perfected  in  God's 
strength.  No  man  need  be  afraid  of  life  or 
death,  because  walking  with  him  is  the 
Father;  no  man  need  go  spiritually  hungry, 
for  the  bread  of  life  is  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. No  man  need  live  in  tumult  of  anxiety 
or  with  contending  forces  in  his  breast,  for 
the  Father  will  come  in  to  give  peace.  No 
man  need  fear  to  work  by  day  if  he  will  only 
pray  by  night.  No  man  need  feel  himself 
alone  or  lost,  for  the  Father  watcheth  over  all. 
No  man  need  be  slave  of  sin,  because  let  him 
link  himself  to  the  eternal  Presence  and  He 
will  free  him ;  no  man  need  live  in  darkness, 
for  the  entrance  of  the  waiting  Spirit  giveth 
light.  This  is  God's  world,  and  therefore  we 
can  be  glad  in  it  and  rejoice.  With  Jesus  we 
can  come  into  such  a  oneness  with  the  Father 
that  we  can  forever  live  in  a  beautiful,  glad, 
happy  companionship  of  God  that  shall  sus- 
tain us  through  all  the  stress  and  storm  of 
life.  With  ihi8t  life  is  worth  living  and  the 
joy  of  God's  presence  will  transfigure  its 
darkest  days.  Without  it,  I  see  only  the 
night. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  question  has 
always  less  often  been  asked  by  those  who, 
leaving  self  and  all,  have  followed  Christ  in 
sacrificial  love  and  service,  than  by  those  who, 
with  resource  in  abundance,  are  seeking  to 
pass  the  days  in  joy,  yet  find  it  not.  To 
make  life  worth  the  living,  find  some  great, 
absorbing  work  to  do.  Dwell  much  on  how 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  world,  and  your 
own  burden  will  grow  light.  Gladness  in- 
habits the  heart  that  takes  life  as  an  opportu- 
nity rather  than  a  question.  So,  too,  the 
wise  man  will  anchor  his  interests  in  many 
places,  so  that  if  one  fails  him  he  will  have 
others  whereon  to  live.  It  is  when  our  love 
is  all  centered  in  one  soul  that  that  dear  soul's 
passing  leaves  life  empty  of  delight.  Let  us 
have  many  loves  and  varied  investments  in 
God's  great  world,  so  that,  one  compartment 
of  our  life  being  wrecked,  the  others  shall 
float  us  till  its  mending.  There  were  two 
mothers,  each  with  a  lovely  child.  One  loved 
her  child  with  a  wonderful  love,  and  thought 
only  of  hun;  the  other  loved  her  child  with 
just  as  deep  a  love,  but  loved  many  other 
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children  also,  and  served  them  in  many  ways. 
Death  took  all  one  mother  had,  and  left  her 
heart  broken  and  empty  of  all  love  and  desire 
of  life;  death  took  Just  as  much  from  the 
other  mother,  but  left  her  other  souls  to  love 
and  be  loved  by,  and  her  interest  in  them  be- 
came her  salvation  from  despair  and  indiffer- 
ence to  life.  Get  many  interests  in  life  if  you 
vrould  be  rich  in  gladness. 

Wherever  man  has  lost  the  sense  of  immor- 
tality, life  has  always  dropped  to  beastly 
levels.  Mortals  will  live  as  mortals — animals. 
Immortals  will  live  as  immortals.  Personally 
I  feel  as  Paul  did,  that,  if  this  life  be  all,  then 
are  we  of  all  men  most  miserable.  I  am  not 
sure  I  should  much  blame  a  man  for  idleness 
when  industry  counted  for  nothing  but  van- 
ity. Did  you  see  the  remarkable  article  of 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  in  The  North  American 
Beview  last  April,  in  which  he  said  that,  if  the 
world  should  suddenly  realize  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  immortality,  sacrifice  for 
others  (unless  for  one's  own  family)  would 
suddenly  stop;  for  why  struggle  for  souls 
that  are  suddenly  to  be  blown  away?  En- 
deavor after  holy  character  would  cease,  be- 
cause why  struggle  for  a  character  that  like 
a  candle  to-night  shall  be  snuffed  out?  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  ease  and  comfort, 
even  if  through  self-inflicted  death,  would 
become  the  goal  of  man,  and  so  on.  I  re- 
member, too,  that  Renan  said:  "Humanity 
without  faith  and  hope  always  delivers  itself 
up  to  unbridled  licentiousness.'' 

However  ttiis  may  be,  I  know  that  if  it 
suddenly  came  over  me  that  this  life  was  all, 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  growth  beyond 
seventy  years,  that  there  was  no  recompense 
for  labor  here,  that  there  was  no  consumma- 
tion of  all  my  planning  and  striving,  no  gath- 
ering up  into  a  finished  product  of  all  life's 
scattered  skeins;  no  goal  to  win,  only  the 
pain  of  racing;  no  joy  to  wipe  away  this 
world's  sorrows ;  no  balm  for  earth's  wounds ; 
no  sight  again  of  faces  I  almost  only  wait  for 
— I  say,  whatever  effect  this  might  have  on 
my  morals,  it  would  take  away  the  zest  of 
living  for  me,  and  turn  all  my  joys  into  re- 
grets. I  might  become  a  stoic,  but  I  could 
never  again  know  the  glad,  free,  spontaneous 
life  of  a  child  of  God  and  of  an  immortality 
begun  here.  I  might  wait  respectably  and 
quietly  to  the  end.  I  do  not  know.  But 
there  would  be  no  rose  of  joy  to  pluck.  Hu- 
man love  would  be  left,  I  admit;  but  human 
love  would  become  the  saddest  thing  of  all— 


for  death  would  forever  be  looking  through 
our  loved  one's  eyes.  It  is  the  promise  of 
immortality  in  our  human  loves  that  makes 
them  beautiful  forever.  No;  If  there  be  no 
resurrection,  then  is  life  verily  but  a  hollow 
show — lots  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
notliing.  But,  thanks  be  to  God  who  hath 
given  us  the  victory,  our  citizenship  is  in 
heaven.  Our  instincts  all  cry  out  against 
such  mockery  of  life. 

My  friends,  we  are  immortal  souls.  There- 
fore life  is  worth  living.  The  joy  shall  some 
day  drown  the  wo.  You  who  now  live  in 
mourning  shall  return  again  some  day  with 
rejoicing  and  bringing  your  sheaves  with 
you,  and  with  laughter  on  your  lips.  You 
who  now  find  darkness  gathering  round  you, 
do  not  stop — beyond,  somewhere,  shines  the 
light  that  bums  forever.  You  who  are  bowed 
down  by  defeats — ^believe  me,  there  shall  yet 
be  time  to  retrieve  defeat  in  victory.  This  is 
but  the  school,  and  hard  lessons  make  us 
strong  to  win  life's  battles.  You  who  are 
suffering — it  shall  not  last  forever;  a  time 
shall  come  when  there  shall  be  no  more  pain, 
neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  for  former  things 
shall  be  done  away,  all  things  shall  become 
new,  and  God  Himself  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  your  eyes.  You  who  are  invalids 
— who  have  been  fighting  some  fell  disease  till 
all  hope  is  almost  gone — I  think  Gkxi  sees  you 
and  will  prepare  some  special  place  of  large 
liberty  and  joy  for  you — anew  body  perhaps, 
obedient  utterly  to  the  soul.  And  you  who 
after  years  of  working  and  striving  see  no 
outcome  of  your  labor,  no  recompense  of  re- 
ward, and  doubt  the  value  of  it  all,  and  are 
tempted  to  stop — oh,  no;  go  on — the  reward 
will  surely  come.  Unless  this  world  is  a 
sham,  a  phantasm,  a  cruel  blunder— and  we 
can  not  think  it — ^for  the  faithful  there  awaits 
a  crown  of  life  somewhere,  if  not  here.  And 
you  who  think  life  all  vanity  because  every 
one  you  loved  is  gone — I  assure  you,  they  are 
not  far  away  in  God's  great  world  of  love. 
Eyesight  is  not  the  measure  of  nearness  in  the 
spirit  world.  Not  far  from  you  are  they — 
neither  are  they  far  from  Qod  and  Christ  and 
the  angels.  And  let  this  blessed  hope  be 
your  food  to  still  work  and  be  faithful.  And 
soon  shall  all  pure  hearts  again  be  united  in 
that  dear  homeland  to  which  may  God  some 
day  bring  us  all,  that  we,  who  here  falteringly 
grope  our  way,  may  with  open  eyes  behold 
the  King  in  His  beauty  an4  together  go  oa 
gloriously  into  the  eternal  life. 
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I.  Fob  thb  Rbsurbbction  of  Jbsub.— 1. 
The  integrity  of  Jesus — He  promised  and 
prophesied  He  would  rise  again.  2.  The  tes- 
timony of  eye-witnesses — Peter,  John,  Mat- 
thew, etc.  The  value  of  this  depends,  of 
course,  on  acceptance  of  the  documents  re- 
cording it.  8.  The  significance  of  the  belief 
of  the  disciples  contrasted  with  their  despair 
and  initial  incredulity — e.^.,  Thomas  refused 
at  first  to  believe.  4.  The  tenacity  manifest- 
ed, the  sacrifice  even  to  martyrdom  in  behalf 
of  this  afllrmation,  as  indicating  their  sincer- 
ity and  so  rendering  probable  the  truth  of 
their  belief.  5.  The  proclamation  of  the  ri- 
sing again  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  but  a  few 
days  after  the  event,  when  all  the  material 
for  a  confutation  was  at  hand.  The  affirma- 
tion triumphed  against  the  most  hostile  sur- 
roundings. 6.  The  belief  spread  so  rapidly 
that  it  became  the  comer-stone  of  Christian 
faith  before  the  epistles  were  written.  Its 
wide  acceptance  has  evidential  value.  7. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  ceases  to  be  improb- 
able if  the  records  of  His  life  are  accepted, 
(a)  Granted  the  powers  ascribed  to  Him,  the 
power  to  rise  again  is  not  out  of  harmony 
with  His  career;  (b)  the  evident  life-power, 
moral  and  spiritual,  which  He  had  makes  it 
€!asy  to  believe  that  He  might  thus  overcome 
death.  8.  The  world-wide  effects  of  the  be- 
lief in  His  resurrection  lead  us  to  think  that 
the  actual  fact  underlies  them.  Otherwise, 
beliefs  more  potent  than  any  other  ever  held 
by  man  rest  on  a  fiction  or  a  mistake. 

II.  For  a  Future  Life. — 1.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  once  established,  is  a  great  in- 
stance of  recovery  from  death.  2.  He  be- 
lieved and  taught  a  future  life.  At  the  least. 
His  word  was  that  of  the  wisest  and  most 
spiritual  being  of  history.  To  Christians  He 
has  the  authority  of  One  who  knows,  8.  The 
life  of  a  man  is  inexplicable  and  apparently 
futile  if  we  do  not  live  again.  This  fact  is 
the  point  of  Hudson's  ''Scientific  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Future  Life."  It  runs  thus:  All 
things  run  their  course  and  fulfil  their  end. 
In  this  life  man  does  not  reach  his  natural  end ; 
his  best  powers  remain  undeveloped.  There- 
fore there  Is  another  life  for  their  develop- 
ment 4  Consciousness  attests  itself  as  uni- 
tary. I  am  to-day  the  same  person  that  I 
was  yesterday.    I  am  a  soul,  a  unit    There- 


fore I  can  not  be  dissipated  into  parts  and  per- 
ish as  organized  things  do.  Plato  used  this 
argument  when  he  said :  ^  Tou  may  bury  me 
if  you  can  catch  me."  6.  Nature  furnishes 
striking  analogies  that  make  life  after  death 
credible:  (a)  Oerminating  of  seeds;  (p)  per- 
sistence of  identical  forces  through  many 
changes  of  form;  {e)  the  emergence  of  the 
butterfiy  from  the  sleep  of  the  worm,  etc. 
6.  Belief  in  a  future  life  is  well-nigh  univer- 
sal. Why?  7.  There  is  a  residue  of  unex- 
plained fact  in  modem  Spiritism.  8.  Belief 
in  a  life  to  come  attests  itself  as  good  in  its 
effects.  Do  uniformly  good  effects  follow 
from  falsehoods?  9.  There  is  nothing  ante- 
cedently incredible  in  the  conception;  i,e..  It 
is  more  probable  than  the  conception  that 
death  ends  all.  10.  Especially  is  it  more  prob- 
able, God  being  accepted.  We  can  not  recon- 
cile death,  beyond  which  is  nothing,  with  the 
idea  of  a  good  and  rational  Creator. 


The  Greater  Priesthood 

After  ihe power  of  an  endless  life,— Kob.  vii.  10. 

Jesus,  as  the  writer  specifically  says,  is  de- 
scended from  a  tribe  that  had  no  priestly  pre- 
rogatives— i.e.,  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
Aaronic  priesthood  was  of  this  life  and  a  tem- 
porary establishment.  The  priesthood  of  Je- 
sus, like  that  of  the  unique  Melchisedcc,  was 
**  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life." 

I.  It  must  be,  therefore,  a  priesthood  of 
life,  and  not  of  the  law.  **He  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession." 

II.  A  priesthood  of  spirit,  and  not  of  the 
letter. 

III.  A  priesthood  of  eternal  things,  and  not 
of  temporal  things. 

IV.  A  priesthood  for  humanity,  and  not 
merely  for  Jews — universal,  as  mediating  the 
sins  of  the  world.      

The  Power  and  the  Life 

J(ft/e  then  be  risen  with  Christ  seek  those  things 
which  are  above, — Colos.  ill.  1. 

L  Ths  Enabling  i?flkj<. —**  Risen  with 
Christ."  As  this  was  spoken  to  living  men, 
it  must  mean  a  spiritual  resurrection  on  tlieir 
part.  Paul  makes  this  the  power  by  which 
**  things  above  "  are  to  be  gained.  1.  It  must 
be,  then,  that  those  addressed  had  been  dead. 
All  are  dead  until  Christ  touches  and  xeyivea 
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3.  Those  who  are  "  risen  "  have  now  the  heav- 
enly abilities  that  belong  to  Christ. 

n.  The  Spiritualized  Desire. — "Seek  those 
things  which  are  above."  The  unquick- 
ened  soul  is  geotropic.  When  Christ,  the 
soul's  Sun,  is  felt,  the  soul  becomes  thence- 
forth heliotropic — it  lives  upward.  All  Chris- 
tian life  is  resurrection  life. 


The  Longing  for  Deliverance 

Having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better, — Phil.  i.  28. 

Paul,  saying  this,  yet  announced  his  pur- 
pose to  remain  longer,  because  his  brethren 
needed  him.  He  exhorts  them  also  to  stay 
here  and  continue  to  bear  and  do. 

I.  We  may  long  to  "depart"  —  when? 
When  God  wills.    When  our  work  is  done. 

IL  We  may  long  to  **  depart " — why  ?  Be- 
cause "to  be  with  Christ"  "is  far  better." 
Better  world,  better  life. 

in.  We  may  long  to  "depart" — whither? 
To  Christ's  nearer  presence.  To  the  great 
meeting  of  the  loved  and  parted.  To  the 
land  of  the  song  and  perfume. 


Requisites  for  Christian  Fishermen 

Bt  the  Rev.  J.  Franklin  Babb,  Laconia, 
New  Hampshire. 

JPbUow  me  and  I  will  make  you  fiehere  of  men, 
—Matt.  iv.  19. 

Six  things  are  needful : 

I.  A  rod  —  one  that  any  one  can  handle; 
strong  enough  to  play  the  largest  fish,  and 
light  enough  for  a  child.— 7!^  Bible  a  Jointed 
rod — word  to  word,  line  to  line,  chapter  to 
chapter,  book  to  book.  "  My  word  shall  not 
return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish 
that  whereunto  I  send  it." 

II.  A  line — one  that  will  cast  well  and  not 
tangle,  that  will  work  in  a  wind  and  not  knot, 
that  will  prove  elastic  but  will  not  break, 
and  that  is  always  strong  enough. — Prayer, 
"  You  can't  get  away  from  a  prayer. "  "  If  ye 
shall  ask  anything  in  my  name,  I  will  do  It." 

in.  A  hook^one  that  will  hold,  bite  deep, 
and  is  sharp. — Faith,  "If  thou  canst  believe. 
All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth." 

IV.  Bait — live  bait  the  best  for  all  kinds  of 
fish,  bait  that  will  keep  and  that  is  easily  se- 
cured, that  will  attract  all  kinds  of  fish,  that 
will  cover  the  hook,— Love.  "Faith  worketh 
by  love." 

V.  A  ree^— one  that  works   easily,  is  ad- 


Justed  correctly,  simple  in  construction,  will 
stand  hard  usage. — Sanctified  common-sense, 
"Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  as 
harmless  as  doves." 

VI.  A  landing  n«^— well  woven,  strong, 
with  a  long  handle,  deep  and  closely  meshed. 
— The  church, 

VII.  A  luUive  who  knows  both  stream  and 
fish.— This  is  the  Master  of  the  world,  who 
alone  knows  all  and  aids  all. 

The  good  fisherman  thus  fitted  out  will 
catch  men.  

Wandering  Seals  Reclaimed 
Pea/ie  to  you  which  were  afar  off, — Bph.  ii.  17. 

The  whole  passage  concerns  those  who  were 
afar  off  and  are  now  "  brought  nigh  "  and  rec- 
onciled. 

I.  Without  a  Savior  men  are  afar  off.  1. 
In  the  grasp  of  nature.  They  know  not  that 
€k>d  loves  them.  2.  In  the  sweep  of  the 
world.  Worldliness  and  vanity  are  their  por- 
tion. 8.  In  the  ways  of  death,  beyond  which 
they  have  no  assuring  hope. 

II.  To  them  is  preached  "peace."  They 
are  "brought  nigh."  1.  All  obstacles  are 
broken  down.  "The  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion "  is  destroyed.  2.  All  antagonism  is  elim- 
inated. "Having  abolished  .  .  .  the  enmi- 
ty." 8.  Access  to  God  is  made  easy.  "Ac- 
cess by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father."  4.  They 
are  naturalized  in  God's  household.  "Fel- 
low-citizens of  the  saints  and  of  the  house- 
hold of  God."  

Mustard-Seed  Faith 

Bt  the  Rev.  Claude  R.  Shaver,  St.  Louis. 

And  the  Lord  said.  If  ye  Jiave  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  ye  would  say  unto  tJiis 
sycamine  tree.  Be  tnou  rooted  up,  and  be  thou 
planted  in  the  sea  ;  and  it  would  have  obeyed 
you, — Luke  xvii.  6. 

This  remark  was  not  all  rebuke.  It  con- 
tained much  encouragement,  because  He  saw 
evidence  of  a  sincere  desire,  "  Mustard -seed 
faith  "  is— 

I.  Small — embryonic,  at  least  in  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  also  small  in  the  sense  of  being 
compact,  concentrated.  The  faith  which 
brought  a  Pentecost  was  with  "one  accord  in 
one  place." 

n.  Living — vital  and  enduring.  Like  the 
seeds  found  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  tomb, 
faith  should  be  able  to  withstand  centuries  of 
the  world's  dust  and  decay. 
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.  Betpontive.  This  is  the  real  proof  of  a 
ne  quality.  Seeds  are  only  ^refuse" 
s  they  are  responsive  to  the  divine  influ- 


ZechAfiah's  Candelabrum 

By  E.  C.  Murray,  D.D. 

i  a  candlestick  all  of  gold,  with  a  howl 
n  the  top  of  itf  and  seven  lamps  thereon, 
I  seten  pipes  to  the  seten  lamps  ;  and  two 
9  trees  by  it. — Zech.  iv.  2,  8. 

HBKRmo  vision  for  disheartened  Israel, 
rhe  vision,  (a)  The  candelabrum.  A 
ar  symbol  in  the  tabernacle.  Glorious 
ption  of  the  church — the  light-bearer. 
I  material — ^all  gold :  durability,  beauty, 
»u8ne88,  and  purity.  (c)  Its  parts. 
:  the  church  the  reservoir  and  dispen- 
3f  grace.  Seven  lamps:  perfect  testi- 
;  also  the  manifold  imity  of  the  church, 
one  seven-branched  candelabrum;  in 
[.,  seven  candlesticks.  Seven  pipes:  to 
lamp  the  manifold  means  of  grace, 
lurce  of  supply:  oil  from  two  olive- 
flowing  through  golden  pipes  into  the 
A  living  flow  and  perennial  supply 
ce. 

The  church  the  light-bearer  to  the 
.  (a)  It  illuminates  (Matt.  v.  15,  16; 
ii.  15,  16 ;  1  Peter  ii.  9).  (6)  Comforts 
leers.  During  the  Galveston  storm  the 
c  plant  was  destroyed.  "The  horror 
great  darkness."  The  world  storm- 
by  sin  and  sorrow.  When  light  comes 
)W  and  sighing  flee  away."  (c)  It 
I.  The  church  the  world  *s  search- light, 
ing  dangers  and  the  entrance  to  the 
.  (d)  It  purifies  and  heals.  Noisome 
1  of  darkness  flee  the  light.  Sanitary : 
inent  in  hospital:  four  times  as  many 
in  lighted  rooms  as  in  darkened,  (e)  It 
^rms  and  beautifies.  Not  only  revealer 
eator  of  beauty.  Light  is  nature's  mlr- 
orker.  Paints  the  grass  and  flowers, 
and  rainbow,  mountain  and  meadow, 
and  stream.  Glistens  in  every  dew- 
;low8  In  every  flower,  sparkles  in  every 
ad.  (/)  Source  of  life  and  energy.  If 
in  forgot  to  shine  one  day,  myriads 
perish.  If  the  church's  light  went 
Enough  power  in  fifty  acres  of 
ne  to  run  all  the  machinery   in  the 

Tbe  church  must  receive  grace  to  give 
A  medium,  not  the  source ;  a  diamond. 


absorbing  light  to  give  it  out  in  a  dark  room. 
This  supply  comes  through  vital  union  with 
Christ  The  flow  of  oil  through  the  living 
olive  branch. 

Above  the  many-colored,  shifting  lights 
of  New  York  harbor  Bartholdi's  statue  of 
Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  (Isa.  Iz. 
1-8).  

Seeing  and  Believing 

Mine  eye  affecteth  mine  heart. — ^Lam.  iil.  51. 

I.  Man's  belief  is  molded  by  the  facts  of 
visible  nature.  His  cosmology  helps  deter- 
mine his  opinions  and  life.  What  he  sees, 
closely  bears  on  what  he  will  be.  Pictures, 
architecture,  wayside  posters  educate  the 
minds  of  our  children,  etc. 

II.  Man's  belief  affected  also  by  the  so- 
ciety that  surrounds  him.  By  it  conscience 
and  will  are  continually  educated.  The 
faces,  garments,  manners,  movements  of  a 
man's  associates  affect  his  views  and  charac- 
ter. 

m.  In  Christianizing  a  man  we  must  have 
for  our  aim  not  only  a  regenerated  heart 
within,  but  a  Christian  environment.  The 
final  ideal  is  a  redeemed  life  in  a  world  wholly 
beautiful.  The  Revelator  pictures  the  saints 
in  a  splendid  ''New  Jerusalem."  Contem- 
plating Jesus,  "the  one  altogether  lovely," 
**  wc  shall  be  like  him." 


"Precious"  Things 

By  the  Rev.  David  Livtkostok. 

Thebb  are  named  in  the  Bible  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  thoughts  of  God  (Ps.  cxxxix.  17). 

2.  The  promises  of  God,  ''exceeding  great 
and  precious  "  (3  Peter  i.  4). 

8.  A  common  faith:  ''Have  obtained  like 
precious  faith  with  us  "  (3  Peter  i.  1).  (a)  The 
object  of  faith-^esus  Christ  (1  Peter  ii.  7). 
(6)  The  end  of  faith  (Ps.  xlix.  8).  (e)  The 
price  paid  (1  Peter  i.  19).  (d)  The  principle 
upon  which  it  all  proceeds — the  grace  of  Gkxi 
(Ps.  xxxvi.  7). 

4.  Wisdom,  which  is  more  precious  than 
rubies  (Prov.  iii.  14). 

6.  Trials  which  come  by  a  wise,  faithful 
life.  "We  rejoice  greatly  that  the  trial  of 
your  faith  is  much  more  precious  than  gold  " 
(1  Peter  i.  7). 

6.  "The  death  of  God's  saints  fsprecioua 
in  his  right "  Qhk  czri.  15;  also  Ixxii  14). 
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PRATSR-lCEBTniG  SBRVICB 
By  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 


Helps  for  the  Better  Life 

March  6-11. 

And  Jvdah  said  unto  Simeon  his  brother.  Come 
up  vfith  me  into  my  lot,  that  we  may  fight 
against  the  Cdnaanites  ;  and  I  liketoise  wiU 
go  ttfith  thee  into  thy  lot.  80  Simeon  went 
trt<A  A»m.— Judges  i.  8. 

It  is  very  wonderful  how  these  old  stories 
mate  themselves  with  the  needs  of  our  mod- 
em life. 

That  land  Gkxi  had  given  to  the  Israelites 
was  a  land  preoccupied.  Canaanites,  Am- 
monites, Perizzites,  Hittites,  held  it,  swarmed 
in  it 

During  the  life  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Joshua«  much  of  the  land  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Israelites,  made  their  own,  but  not  all. 
Now  Joshua  was  dead.  The  leadership  for 
future  conquests  fell  upon  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
And  yonder  were  the  Canaanites,  strong,  en- 
trenched, numerous.  And  the  tribe  of  Judah 
did  not  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  conquer 
them. 

But  close  by  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  the  tribe  of  Judah  lived  lay  the  part 
of  the  country  which  had  been  assigned  to  the 
brother  tribe  of  Simeon.  And  Judah  forms 
alliance  with  and  gets  help  from  Simeon. 
And  Judah  leading  and  Simeon  helping,  they 
get  a  glorious  victory. 

Are  there  any  Simeons  for  us  ?  One  asks: 
**!  wonder  if  you  have  ever  had  the  feeling 
that  has  come  to  me  in  reading  Christ's  ser- 
mon on  the  Mount?  It  is  a  feeling  of  great 
distance  and  almost  intolerable  remoteness — 
a  feeling  as  if  one  should  come  to  a  mighty 
clifT,  and  hear  a  voice  crying  from  that  far 
height,  '  Come  up  hither  and  dwell  with  me.' 
Where  is  the  strength  to  come  from?  "  Who 
has  not  met  many  a  Canaanite  disputing  him ; 
who  has  not  wanted,  longed  for,  as  Judah  did, 
some  helping  Simeon? 

I.  The  Bible  \b  SMch  Sk  Simeon,    Said  Hein- 

rich  von  Ewald  to  Dean  Stanley,  pointing  to 

a  New  Testament:  ''In  this  little  volume  is 

contained  all  the  best  wisdom  in  the  world." 

Wrote  Izaak  Walton  in  his  quaint  way,  of  the 

Bible: 

**  Every  hour 
I  read  you,  kills  a  sin, 
Or  lets  a  virtue  in 
To  fight  against  it." 


Said  Matthew  Arnold: 

**  As  well  imagine  a.  man  with  a  Bense  for 
sculpture  not  cultivating  it  by  the  help  of  the 
remains  of  Greek  art,  and  a  man  with  a  sense 
for  poetry  not  cultivating  it  by  the  help  of 
Homer  and  Shakespeare,  as  a  man  wiu  a 
sense  for  conduct  not  cultivating  it  by  the 
help  of  the  Bible." 

II.  G9mra(208Atp  is  a  helping  Simeon  against 
the  Canaanites  disputing  our  advance  into 
the  better  life.  Here  is  a  vast  advantage  of 
church  membership. 

HI.  But  beyond  all  else  in  this  struggle 
witli  the  Canaanites  for  advance  in  the  better 
life  is  the  helping  Simeon  of  our  Elder  Brother. 
He  is  a  Christ  of  power.  And  to  a  soul 
trusting  Him,  and  steadily  seeking  to  do  His 
will,  He  will  impart  power,  and  in  how  many 
gracious  ways!  Hear  the  great  apostle's 
challenge,  **  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
who  strengtheneth  me." 


Some  Light  on  Faith 

Maach  V^IS, 

When  Jesus  heard  these  things,  he  marwied  at 
him,  and  turned  him  abmU,  and  said  unto 
the  people  thatfoUowed  him,  I  say  unto  you, 
1  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel. — Luke  vii.  9. 

How  insistent  the  Scripture  is  upon  the 
necessity  of  faith.  Without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God  (Heb.  xi.  6).  By  faith 
we  receive  the  remission  of  sins  (Acts  z.  28). 
By  faitn  we  receive  salvation  (Acts  zvi. 
81).  By  faith  we  receive  Justification  (Rom. 
V.  1).  By  faith  we  enter  into  sonship  (John 
i.  13).  By  faith  we  receive  spiritual  light 
(John  xii.  46).  By  faith  we  receive  eternal 
life  (John  vi.  40  and  47).  Faith  is  necessary 
to  successful  prayer  (Matt.  xxi.  22).  By 
faith  we  overcome  (Mark  ix.  28)  (Rev.  Ver.), 
etc. 

A  most  practical  question  is — What  is  this 
faith  which  is  so  insisted  on,  so  necessary,  so 
able  to  accomplish?  Mark  two  things  about 
this  faith  of  the  centurion. 

1.  Jesus  marveled  at  it.  Only  twice  do  we 
read  of  our  Lord's  marveling — once  at  the 
unbelief  of  His  townsmen  of  Nazareth  (Mark 
vi.  6);  here  at  this  faith  of  the  centurion. 
2.  Mark  also,  Jesus  especiaUy  singled  out 
this  faith  of  the  centurion  as  ^ great  faith.* 
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L  This  great  faith  was  not  fanaticism. 
Fanaticism  is  trust  apart  from  reason.  Faith 
is  trust  grounded  on  reason.  This  centurion's 
reason  for  his  faith?  **When  he  heard  of 
Jesus. "  And  still  to-day  Jesus  is  the  ultimate 
leaaon  for  religious  faith. 

n.  This  great  faith  was  not  ecstasy.  Ec- 
stasy may  sometimes  accompany  faith;  but 
not  necessarily  and  always. 

m.  But  this  great  faith  was  great  belief  in 
Christ's  power;  see  the  argumentation  of  the 
centurion  (vers.  1-8). 

lY.  This  great  faith  was  great  grip  on  the 
simple  word  of  the  powerful  Cfaxist.  This 
was  its  essential  and  determining  element. 

Applications.  1.  The  way  to  increase 
faith  is  to  tighten  grasp  on  the  words — 
promises  of  Christ.  2.  The  best  arguments 
in  pniyer — the  believed  promises  of  Christ. 
8.  We  become  Christian  wbbn  we  come  per- 
sonally to  Christ,  and  then  rest  in  faith  on  His 
word  that  He  will  not  cast  us  out. 


Despondency  and  Its  Core 

Maboh  19-2S. 

Mmo  long  wilt  thou  forget  me,  0  Lord?  for 
eeer  f  now  long  wiU  thou  hide  thy  foM  from 
met  1  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  because  he 
hath  dealt  bountifully  with  me. — Psalm 
xiii.  1  and  6. 

''How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me,  O  Lord? 
Forever?  How  long  wilt  thou  hide  thy 
face  from  me? "  Despondency.  ''I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  dealt  bounti- 
fully with  me."    Despondency  cured. 

And  the  intervening  verses  of  this  psalm 
tell  of  a  failing  remedy  for  despondency; 
then  of  a  curing  remedy. 

I.  Degpondeney,  It  seems  as  tho  there  were 
no  help  anywhere;  as  tho  God  had  forgotten 
us;  as  tho  the  shining  of  His  face  were  veiled. 
Such  a  mood  is  not  uncommon.  There  are 
many  causes  for  it:  1.  Circumstances. 
**  Things  are  going  hard  with  me/  one  said 
quietly  and  sorrowfully.  Knowing  her  cir- 
cumstances as  I  did,  I  did  not  wonder. 
2.  Some  peculiarly  strait,  hard  place  in  life, 
e.g.,  David  when  he  sung  this  psalm,  a  fugi- 
tive from  SauL  8.  Reaction  after  a  great 
strain,  e.g.,  Elijah  under  the  Juniper  tree, 
after  liis  struggle  with  the  priests  of  Baal. 
4.  Long  waiting.  Milton  truly  sings,  ^  They 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  But 
such  service  is  of  the  hardest;  and  to  be  Isept 
long  at  it  is  apt  to  shroud  the  sun  of  hope. 


II.  A  Failing  Beniedy  for  despondency,  yet 
one  constantly  tried  (ver.  2).  ''How  long 
shall  I  take  counsel  in  my  soul,  having  sor- 
row in  my  heart  daily  ?  " 

To  take  counsel  in  one's  soul,  and  in  one's 
soul  only,  is  never  to  look  higher;  to  brood 
over  one's  plight,  and  to  do  no  more. 

nL  The  Curing  Bemsdy  for  despondency 
(vers.  8,  4,  6).  "Consider  and  hear  me,  O 
Lord  my  Qod :  lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep 
the  sleep  of  death.  Lest  mine  enemy  say,  I 
have  prevailed  against  him;  and  those  that 
trouble  me  rejoice  when  I  am  moved.  But  I 
have  trusted  in  thy  mercy ;  my  heart  shall  re- 
joice in  thy  salvation." 

There  are  three  ingredients  in  this  curing 
remedy  for  despondency.  1.  Prayer— the 
upward  and  not  the  downward  look.  "  Con- 
sider^  and  hear  me,  O  God." 

''Be  not  afraid  to  pray — ^to  pray  is  right. 
Pray,  if  thou  canst  with  hope;  but  ever 

pray, 
Tho  hope  be  weak  or  sick  with  long  delay ; 
Pray  in  the  darkness,  if  there  be  no  light." 

2.  Determined  personal  appropriation  of 
God.  ''My  God  I"  exclaims  the  Psalmist. 
And  this  involves  doing  what  Qod  would 
have  you.  8.  Retrospect.  "But  I  hate 
trusted  in  thy  mercy."  Who,  looking  back, 
in  the  true  perspective  which  the  past  reveals, 
must  not  often  say,  "What  I  Uiought  was 
worst  for  me,  was  really  best "  ?  Let  the  fact 
of  past  mercies  scatter  present  glooms.  Thus 
your  plaint  shall  surely,  if  not  suddenly,  pass 
into  praise.  

Prosperity 

MJlBCH  26— Apru.  1. 

Save  now,  I  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord;  O  Lord,  I 
beseech  thee,  send  now  prosperity. — ^Psalm 
cxviii.  25. 

Consider  specifically  church  prosperity. 
Think  of  the  sorts  of  church  prosperity  the 
members  of  a  special  church  should  earnestly 
desire. 

I.  jPVnanooZ  prosperity.  It  is  worth  noting 
how,  in  both  Testaments,  the  advance  of  re- 
ligion is  intricate  with  this  matter  of  money. 
Money  is  as  real  a  need  as  are  faith  and  prayer 
(see  Ex.  xxv.  2;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  Mai.  iii.  10;  2 
Cor.  viii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  x  vi.  2).  A  friend  of  mine, 
a  pastor,  was  able  to  persuade  his  church  to 
adopt  a  plan  of  systematic  giving— that  a  cer- 
tain part  of  income  should  be  definitely  and 
steadily  consecrated  to  the  Lord.    At  once 
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plenty,  instead  of  difficult  and  scanty  streams, 
began  to  flow  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 
Immediately  that  church  found  itself  in  the 
possession  of  abundance.  A  man,  when  the 
ship  was  wrecked,  fastened  a  belt  filled  with 
gold  about  his  waist,  and  afterward  his  dead 
body  was  found  at  the  bottom.  Mr.  Ruskin 
asks,  **  Now  had  he  the  gold,  or  had  the  gold 
him?"  There  is  no  surer  way  of  defense 
against  the  real  and  deathly  danger  of  the 
gold's  getting  the  man,  than  a  definite,  glad 
recognition  of  our  Lord's  money -claim  upon 
us. 

II.  The  prosperity  of  attendance.  The 
walls  of  a  church  are  the  steady  and  devoted 
presence  of  its  membership,  whenever  such 
presence  is  at  all  possible.  Every  member 
unnecessarily  absent  is  a  breach  in  the 
church's  walls  (see  Acts  i.  18,  14).  Suppose 
many  of  that  hundred  and  twenty  had  not 
cared  to  come. 


IIL  The  prosperity  of  variaue  service,  e.g., 
in  the  Sunday-school,  the  Young  People's 
Society,  the  Dorcas  Society ;  the  whole  mem- 
bership in  the  week-night  service ;  each  some- 
where lending  glad,  steady  hand. 

IV.  The  prosperity  of  growth  and  ineream 
in  the  spiritual  life.  In  Africa  there  is  a  kind 
of  sleeping  sickness.  It  has  slain  thousands. 
Its  germ  or  parasite  has  been  discovered.  Is 
there  not  a  lethargic  germ  infecting  many  a 
church  member? 

V.  The  prosperity  of  a  deeper  and  more 
intent  interest  in  the  general  ad^sanee  cf  God^t 
Kingdom,  No  church  is  really  prosperous 
which  fails  to  be  a  missionary  church. 

VI.  The  prosperity  of  the  eonetant  ener^ 
gizing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

And  all  this  prosperity  any  church  may 
have  if  it  will  persistently  pray  for  it  and 
persistently  act  according  to,  and  not  athwart^ 
its  prayers. 


SUGGESTIVE  THEMES  AND  TEXTS 


Hie  spirit  tn  Wbich  Futa  Should  be  Kept.  **  But  thou, 
when  tlK>u  fastest,  anoiot  tliy  bead,  and  wash  thy 
ftoe;  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but 
unto  thy  Father  which  Is  In  secret ;  and  thy  Father 
which  seest  In  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly.**— 
Matt  Yl.  17, 18. 

A  Hunger  with  a  Beatitude.  **  Blessed  are  they  which 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness :  for  they 
shaU  be  niled.**— Matt.  v.  8. 

The  Best  Lenten  Sacrifice.  **  Hereby  perceive  we  the 
love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us ; 
and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  breth- 
ren."— IJohnllLW. 

A  Divine  Law  of  Abstinence.  **  Dearly  beloved,  I 
beseech  you  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from 
ileshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul.*'— 1  Peter 
ILll. 

A  Conflict,  a  Oonquest  and  a  Gonsequence.  **  Then  was 
Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil.  .  .  .  Then  the  devil  leaveth 
him,  and  behold  angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
lym."— Matt.  Iv.  1-11. 

The  Folly  of  Self -imputed  Wisdom.  **  Woe  unto  them 
that  are  wise  In  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in 
their  own  sight.**- Isa.  v.  2L 

Bock  Treasures  of  God.  **  He  made  him  ride  on  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  eat  the  in- 
crease of  the  Oelds :  and  he  made  him  to  suck  honey 
out  of  the  rock  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock.**— 
Dent.  xzxlL  13. 

The  Progressive  Assurance  of  Believers  in  Christ. 
**For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recon- 
ciled to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more, 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life.**— 
Bom.  T.  10. 


The  Helplessness  of  God.  **  I  can  not  do  anything  till 
thou  be  come  thither.**— Gen.  xix.  22.  The  Bev.  C. 
A.  McAlplne,  Rochester,  New  York. 

The  Dynamic  of  the  New  Life.  *'  My  grace  is  suflddent 
for  thee.**— 2  Cor.  xli.  9.  J.  M.  Thorbum,  DJ)., 
Pittsburg. 

The  Urgent  Life.  *'  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that 
sent  me,  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  oometh  when  no 
man  can  work.**— John  ix.  4.  Wayland  Hoyt, 
D.D..  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Masonic  Symbols  and  Their  Everyday  SIgniflcanoe. 
**  And  the  pots  and  the  shovels  nd  the  basins  and 
all  these  vessels,  which  Hlra.^  made  to  King 
Solomon  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  were  of  bright 
brass.  In  the  plain  of  Jordan  did  the  king  cast 
them,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Suoooth  and 
Zartbon.^*— 1  Kings  vll.  45,  46.  S.  Banks  Nelson, 
D.D.,  Rochester,  New  York. 

The  Triple  Tragedy  of  Life.  *^  God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory  save  In  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  the  world  is  cnicifled  unto  me  and  I  unto 
the  world.'*— Gal.  vi.  14.  David  J.  BurreU,  D.D., 
LL.D„  New  York. 

The  Beast  of  War  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  ^*  And  there 
went  out  another  horse  that  was  red,**  etc— Rev.  vi. 
4.  "  The  Prince  of  Peace.**— laa.  ix.  6.  Lyman  E. 
Davis,  D.D.,  Pittsburg. 

Woman*s  Sphere.  *'  She  hath  done  what  she  could.**— 
Mark  zlv.  8.  The  Rev.  George  Bowler,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

God*s  Profit  in  Men.  **  Can  a  man  be  profitable  unto 
God?**— Job  xxll.  2.  WilUam  E.  Barton,  D.D., 
Chicago. 

An  Up-to-date  Man.  **  And  Enoch  walked  with  God.** 
—Gen.  V.  82.   The  Bev.  Frank  C.  Bnuiei^  CliiiNigo. 
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-The  Rev.  W.  P.  Crafts,  in  a  re- 
ition  of  a  Sunday-school  lesson, 
cident : 

y  Enlightening  the  World/  which 
he  entrance  of  New  York  harbor, 
worshiped  as  an  idol.  An  aged 
I  her  grown  son  were  on  their  way 
it  Lebanon  to  the  United  States. 
saw  the  great  statue,  nobody  told 
it  was,  and  they  thought  it  must 
representing  the  Christian  land 
f  were  about  to  enter.  They 
>on  their  l^necs  on  the  deck  of  the 
>oured  out  their  loving  gratitude 
come  which  the  outstretched  arm 
jflfer  them." 

ng  of  Charles  Ferguson,  **  Christ 
to  make  us  good,  but  to  make  us 
me,  then  these  immigrants  had 
real  significance  of  the  statue.  Is 
it  who  has  given  the  nations  their 


J. — ^The  religion,  or  the  theology 
i  the  light  of  fuller  knowledge  is 
At  ought  to  be  carefully  and  ten- 
irved  in  glass  bottles  with  labels 
lenting  on  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
f  Pennsylvania  to  put  a  bridle  on 
insiders  the  undue  liberty  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  says: 

Bras  a  governor  of  Virginia  who 
nanent  place  in  American  history 
that  he  once  wrote :  '  I  thank  God 
3  free  schools,  nor  printing  in  Vir- 
'.  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these 
ears;  for  learning  has  brought 
\  disobedience  and  sects  into  the 
printing  hath  divulged  them,  and 
ist  the  best  government :  Ood  keep 
fch.'*' 

iadenc«. — It  is  easier  to  arouse  in 
ise  of  duty  to  himself  and  to  his 
f  than  to  educate  in  him  a  civic 
The  man  who  recognizes  his 
dty,  to  the  commonwealth,  is  al- 
9  rare,  and  he  deserves  honor  when- 
and  in  whatever  political  proces- 
of  the  most  brilliant  *'  captains  of 
W2A  the  late  William  H.  Baldwin, 
!nt  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
ig  a  few  days  ago  of  the  Chamber 
lee  of  New  York  City,  his  death 
Uy  announced  and  tributes  were 
\  memory  by  President  Morris  K 
e  iMnker  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  and 


others.  Mr.  Schiff  spoke  especially  of  Mr. 
Baldwin's  work  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  a  non-partizan  cummittee  formed 
to  cleanse  New  York  City  of  some  of  the  worst 
forms  of  vice  and  immorality  that  had  gained 
a  stronghold  through  connivance  with  the 
police  power.  Here  is  a  partial  report  of  Mr. 
Schiff *s  words: 

*'  He  said  that  when  the  matter  of  chairman 
for  that  committee  came  up  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Baldwin  would  ac- 
cept the  office,  since  it  might  interfere  with 
his  duties  as  president  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  Mr.  Schiff  said  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
declared  that  he  would  accept  the  position 
even  if  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  resign 
the  presidency  of  the  railroad.  Mr.  Baldwin 
said  at  the  time,  according  to  Mr.  Schiff:  '  I 
shall  always  be  able  to  earn  a  living  for  my- 
self and  family,  but  I  shall  never  have  another 
opportunity,  perhaps,  to  serve  my  dty  in  this 
way.'" 

Peace. — A  modem  instance  of  turning  the 
sword  into  the  plowshare  and  the  spear  into 
the  pruning-hook  is  found  in  the  account  of 
the  action  of  Chile  in  her  relations  with  Ar- 
gentina. Of  this  Mr.  John  T.  Beckley 
writes: 

**  Chile  has  spent  ten  millions,  received  for 
battle-ships,  in  building  roads  and  turned  an 
arsenal  into  a  trade  school,  and  on  the  Andes 
boundary  in  place  of  a  fort  is  that  colossal 
statue  of  Christ  with  this  legend  graven  in 
the  rock :  '  These  mountains  will  crumble  to 
dust  ere  these  nations  break  the  peace  which 
at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  they  have 
sworn  to  keep. ' " 

Refnse.^What  splendor  can  be  derived  from 
the  most  unpromising  material  if  we  study 
long  enough  and  carefully  enough  Just  how 
to  treat  it  1  It  was  announced  last  January 
by  Mayor  McClellan,  of  New  York  dty,  that 
within  four  months'  time  he  would  turn  the 
switch  to  set  in  operation  a  municipal  electric 
plant: 

"The  plant  projected  is  to  be  of  400  horse- 
power, and  will  be  located  under  the  Man- 
hattan entrance  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge. 
The  refuse  of  the  city,  which  is  now  disposed 
of  by  Street-Cleaning  Commissioner  Wood- 
bury, will  be  used  as  fuel.  The  plant  will  be 
erected  with  funds  available  from  the  appro- 
priations of  the  Departments  of  Bridges  and 
Street  Cleaning.  Light  produced  by  the 
plant  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  filaml- 
nating  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  and  the  tem- 
porary buildingB  ot  the  IOooml  ol  "EAm^q^Mcs^ 
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located  at  the  Manhattan  entrance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plans  there  will  be  sufficient  power 
developed  to  light  the  bridge  and  buildings 
and  leave  150  horse-power  for  any  other  ser- 
vice that  the  city  may  desire." 

There's  a  glory  in  refuse  humanity  if  we 
know  how  to  develop  it. 

Conversion.— Even  the  animals  ought  to  see 
a  change  in  a  man  when  he  turns  from  the 
service  of  the  devil  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
17u  QmgregaUonaiist  says  of  the  revival  in 
Wales: 

''Horses  in  the  mines  that  have  known 
nothing  but  profanity  and  obscenity  as  lan- 

rge  of  command,  now  know  not  what  to 
since  their  masters  are  converted  men. 
The  latter  can  not  swear  as  thev  did,  and  the 
horses  are  too  thoroughly  disciplineid  to  the 
old  expletives  to  take  up  instantly  with  a 
more  mond  and  pious  terminology  of  com- 
mand." 

The  Saloon.— The  revival  that  makes  no 
trouble  for  the  devil  by  its  effect  upon  the 
visible  manifestations  of  his  work  such  as 
saloons,  gaming  dens,  etc.,  is  one  whose 
power  may  be  doubted.  The  recent  revival 
in  Schenectady  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  the  '^  vested  interests "  of  the  liquor 
dealers.  Several  of  the  ladies  most  active  in 
the  Gospel  work  have  gone  through  the 
saloons  ringing  religious  songs  and  inviting 
all,  even  the  bartenders,  to  come  to  the  meet- 
ings. The  invitations  were  accepted  by  so 
many  that  an  agent  of  Ruppert*s  Brewery, 
one  Stcinburg,  began  writing  letters  to  the 
papers  remonstrating  against  this  invasion  of 
the  saloons.  "  Do  the  barrooms  ever  in  terf ere 
with  the  church  business?  "  he  asked,  and  he 
proceeded  to  set  forth,  as  a  knock-down  argu- 
ment, the  amount  of  revenue  which  the  State 
of  New  York  derives  from  the  license  fees  of 
the  saloons.  That  forced  the  issue.  ''One 
had  to  be  either  with  Steinburg  or  against 
him,"  says  the  correspondent  of  a  secular 
paper,  "  and  men  who  had  taken  little  inter- 
est in  churches  found  themselves  going  to  the 
revivals."  Many  replies  to  Steinburg  were 
printed  in  the  Schenectady  papers.  One  of 
them  was  from  a  business  man  who  asked 
Steinburg  to  take  the  subjoined  paragraph  to 
saloon-keepers  and  ask  them  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  attach  their  names  to  such  a  statement 
after  the  word  "  churches "  has  been  erased 
and  the  word  "saloons"  put  in  place  thereof: 

"  Churches  are  a  help  to  children  and  youn^ 
eople;  churches  are  a  help  to  wives  and 
usbands;    churches  build  up   the  home; 
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churches  are  a  blessing  to  the  poor;  churdiei    * 
rejoice  the  heart  of  fathers  ana  motiiers  whoi 
the  son  or  daughter  enters  their  commiinioii; 
churches  are  instituted  by  our  Lord." 

Foundations. — When  the  foundation  gives 
way  no  amount  of  beauty  and  of  historic 
value  in  the  superstructure  can'  aave  the 
building.  Cable  messages  from  Venice  rs- 
cently  informed  the  public  that  the  funom 
St.  Mark's  Church  in  that  city  is  threatened 
with  collapse.    The  account  runs  as  followi: 

"  When  the  Campanile  fell  on  July  14, 11X11, 
architects  were  appointed  to  examine  ths 
foundations  of  other  ancient  buildings 
Among  them,  St.  Mark's  Church,  of  whra& 
the  Camnanile  was  a  part,  was  to  becaiofolly 
examlnea.  It  was  feared  that  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  fa- 
mous bell-tower,  might  have  affected  the 
foundations  of  the  church.  The  report  now  ; 
rendered  by  the  architects  proves  that  the 
fear  was  justified.  It  sets  forth  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  basilica  is  most  alarming.  The 
whole  building  shows  weakness.  The  foun- 
dations are  bending  and  cracking,  the  walls 
are  sinking,  and  the  ceilings  of  two  of  the 
vaults  threaten  to  give  way.  If  they  fall  it  | 
may  cause  most  of  the  basilica  to  collapse. 
The  architects  recommend  the  immecuate 
erection  of  scaffolding  and  a  restoration  of  | 
the  whole  building.  Including  the  founda- 
tions." I 

That  sort  of  treatment  is  the  only  way  to 
save  a  life  built  upon  the  wrong  foundatioiis 
— a  "  rcstoratioh  of  the  whole  building,  inclu- 
ding the  foundations."  "Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay,"  said  Paul,  "  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Christ  Jesus." 

Example. — Giving  advice  is  usually  "dead 
easy."  Teaching  by  precept  has  been  popu- 
lar ever  since  "the  days  of  old  Rameses." 
But  teaching  by  example,  that  is  the  point 
where  so  many  of  us  fail.  But  that  is  what 
counts.  The  Evening  Pa»t  (New  York,  Janu- 
ary 25th)  tells  of  an  experiment  in  social 
settlement  work  in  that  city : 

"  The  latest  development  of  the  social  set- 
tlement idea  is  keeping  house  in  a  tenement 
on  the  smallest  possible  income,  the  furniture 
of  the  apartment  and  the  housekeeping  being 
of  the  simplest  and  yet  daintiest  order.  The 
object  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  tenement- 
house  population  that  cood  and  healthful  liv- 
ing is  not  incompatible  with  small  means. 
The  Nurses*  Settlement  in  Henry  Street  some 
time  ago  rented  a  tenement  on  the  first  floor 
of  No.  226  Henry  Street,  fitted  it  up  with  fur- 
niture  costing  less  than  that  of  the  average 
workingman's  home,  and  installed  two  ren- 
dents,  who  give  housekeeping  lessons  to  the  . 
girls  and  young  women  of  the  neighborhood. 

"  In  OrchanTStreet,  a  much  more  crowded 
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babbier  locality,  two  young  women 
ablished  themselves  in  a  nve-room 
t  furnished  on  similar  principles, 
e  there,  not  calling  their  home  a  set- 
but  furnishing  an  example  in  right 
)  their  neighbors,  which  amounts  to 
rvice.  One  of  these  young  women  is 
t  of  sociology ;  the  other  is  a  teacher 
iblic  schools.  Both  have  exceptional 
[lities  of  meeting  girls  whose  future 
ill  be  in  the  tenements.  The  tene- 
tmes  they  now  live  in  are  dark,  ill- 
jd,  crowded  with  stuffed  furniture 
ly  bric-&-brac,  and  the  housekeeping 
y  as  disorganized  as  the  appearance 
ooms.  Never  having  seen  anything 
tiat  is  within  their  means,  they  will 
Y  furnish  their  own  homes  in  the  same 
en  they  marry,  and  keep  house  after 
deas. 

girls  are  not  altogether  stupid,  how- 
?hey  are  remarkably  quick  to  assimi- 
T  Ideas,  and  the  effect  of  the  artistic 
lement  flat  on  Orchard  Street  on  the 

0  visit  there  has  been  very  marked. 
)  Its  beauty  at  once,  and  If  all  of  them 
amish  their  own  homes  after  its  ex- 
t  Is  because  others  besides  the  bride 
land  in  tiie  matter.  Many  do  copy  It 
jT  as  they  can." 

Murents  teaching  their  children  rely 
L  example  and  less  on  precept  the 
ill  begin  to  swing  at  accelerated  pace 
the  ringing  grooves  of  change." 

tnrxoimdings. — The  effects  of  noxious 
surroundings,  like  that,  for  example, 

of  the  slum  regions  of  our  great  cities 

3  lives  of  children,  may  be  well  com- 
the  effects  that  were  observed  by  a 

a  the  London  Clirutian  World  from 

inic  gases  in  Mt.  Vesuvius : 

n  the  eruption  had  somewhat  sub- 
managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
ds,  and  during  my  wanderings  higher 
slopes  witnessed  some  most  curious 
3na.  One  almost  pathetic  sight  was 
chestnut-trees  a  week  before  in  full 
w  withered  and  blighted  by  the 
howers ;  and  beneath  their  shade  with 
2hed  win^s  several  tiny  birds  lying 
iad.  Evidently  they  had  first  taken 
a  the  branches,  and  then  that  failing, 
tered  to  the  ground,  only  to  be  suf- 
by  the  noxious  gases  drifting  to  and 
tiie  wind."  ^ 

ad  Disease.^What  disease  is  to  the 

1  is  to  the  soul — the  more  insidious  it 
tore  dangerous.  He  who  allows  him- 
leltle  down  in  the  midst  of  impure 
lings,  who  chooses   to  dwell  amid 

incitements  to  evil,  takes  some  such 
as  are  described  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
In  Mc(XuTe*i  for  January),  as  taken  by 


the  dwellers  in  a  ccftain  tenement  in  New 
York  City.    He  writes : 

''Down  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
stands  a  poisoned  tenement.  It  was  built 
twenty-seven  years  ago.  So  dark  are  its 
hallways  that,  on  a  midsummer  noon,  tiie 
stranger  must  grope  his  way.  Strong  of 
stomach  need  he  be  to  go  far  in  that  f oulair. 
There  are  seventy  rooms  in  the  house.  Fifty- 
six  of  them  have  no  access  to  the  outer  air. 
Some  of  these  fifty -six  open  on  an  '  air-shaft, ' 
three  feet  wide,  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and 
originally  seventy  feet  deep.  Two  feet  may 
be  subtracted  from  the  depth  for  the  accu- 
mulated filth  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
These  rooms  are  little  more  than  windowless 
boxes  inside.  The  tenement  is  called  '  home ' 
by  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  They 
pay  the  owner  a  profit  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  his  investment  for  the  pnvilege  of 
becoming  consumptives. 

**  They  die  fast  in  this  tenement.  The  sec- 
ond floor  middle  apartment  (the  middle  ones 
are  the  worst)  has  had  five  families  of  tenants 
in  the  last  four  years.  Of  the  first  family, 
three  members  moved,  one  died.  Of  the 
second,  two  out  of  seven  were  canied  out  to 
the  morgue.  The  third  family  stayed  only 
six  months,  because  the  death  of  the  father 
sent  the  rest  to  charity.  None  of  the  fourth 
family  died  in  the  tenement,  but  two  out  of 
six  went  to  the  hospital,  one  of  whom  is  since 
dead.  The  fifth  family  are  now  living,  eight 
strong,  in  the  three  rooms.  At  least  one  of 
them,  and  probably  two,  have  begim  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  poison. 

**  On  the  third  floor  is  an  apartment  which 
has  a  record  of  six  funerals  in  five  years,  all 
consumptives.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors 
are  apartments  with  records  of  three  deaths 
each  in  that  period." 

And  yet  even  in  that  **  poisoned  tenement  ** 
it  is  possible  so  to  dwell  as  to  avoid  contami- 
nation.   Says  Mr.  Adams  further: 

**■  In  the  entire  building  Is  but  one  apart- 
ment which  has  not  contributed  in  recent 
years  Its  quota  to  the  white  plague — the 
ground  floor  front,  occupied  for  dx  years 
by  a  fresh-air-loving,  cleanly  German  couple. 
They  reduce  the  average,  but  not  enough  to 
bring  it  below  eight  times  the  iwrmal  death- 
rate  from  tuberculosis  for  the  entire  eity,^ 

A  *^ fresh-air -lomngf  cleanly  German  cou- 
ple" !  Even  in  vile  surroundings  the  Chris- 
tian who  keeps  in  contact  with  Ood's  great 
antiseptics  and  keeps  his  heart  and  mind 
pure  may  dwell  in  safety. 

Spiritual  Discernment. — ^Experiments  with 
the  balloon  show  that,  at  a  certain  distance 
above  the  water,  one  can  see  objects  beneath 
the  surface  distinctly  that  are  invisible  at  the 
surface.  The  dirigible  balloon  may  thus 
prove  of  great  service  in  detecting  aad  viCkVl- 
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ing  hidden  mines  and  danger  from  submarine 
torpedo-boats.  So  the  Christian,  mounting 
up  on  the  wings  of  prayer  far  above  the  su- 
perficial and  the  formal,  can  discern  the  deeper 
tilings  of  the  Spirit  not  only,  but  also  the 
subtleties  and  devices  of  Satan  as  well.  Jesus 
well  said,  "  Watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation.  ** — Contributed  by  the  Bev.  O.  TF. 
Plack. 

Unity  of  the  Spirit.— Horatio  Parker,  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Yale  University,  recently 
wrote :  **  I  have  never  heard  a  congregation 
sing  collectively  out  of  tune.  Individuals  in 
them  sing  sharp  or  flat,  or  perhaps  otherwise 
askew,  but  the  mass  is  always  in  tune  if  they 
only  sing." 

So  may  we  not  say  there  is  a  **  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  **one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  Qod  and  Father  of 
all "  in  the  great  mass  of  Christendom,  despite 
all  the  *'  diversities  of  operation  "  and  all  the 
varieties  of  credal  expression?  Can  a  comet 
or  two  mar  the  music  of  the  spheres?  The 
vagaries  of  philosophy,  heresies  in  doctrine, 
idiosyncrasies  of  any  given  time  or  church, 
count  for  nothing  in  the  grand  chorus  of  cre- 
ation and  redemption  (Ps.  cxlv.  10;  Rev. 
V.  ll-l^.y^Contnbuted  by  ths  iZw.  G,  W. 
Plaek. 

The  Unchanging  Church.— The  Cathedral 
Church  at  Orleans  is  remarkable  for  its  some- 
what decadent  facade  and  the  incongruity  of 
its  western  towers.  These  featiu^s  of  the 
structure  are  more  recent  than  the  nave  and 
the  choir,  which  are  built  in  the  pure  pointed 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  towers 
were  built  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Re- 
naissance architects  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Gothic  inspiration.  The  fourteenth-century 
towers  had  been  considered  unsafe,  and  were 
taken  down.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  change 
in  no  wise  interfered  with  the  majestic  pro- 
portions, the  pure  lines,  the  stability  or  an- 
tique grandeur  of  the  original  structure. 
Viewed  from  the  inside  the  Church  of  Ste. 
Croix  is  of  a  flawless  pointed  style.  It  is  the 
same  thirteenth -century  church,  with  a  differ- 
ent face.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Church  of 
Christ.  That  church  remains  the  same  through 
every  age,  being  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being 
the  chief  comer-stone.  The  externals  of  re- 
ligion, the  methods  of  expounding  the  truth, 
the  forms  of  worship,  the  especial  aspect  of 
the  faith  to  be  emphasized  according  to  the 


mood  or  fashion  of  succeeding  periods  vaij, 
and  shall  always  vary ;  but  the  fondamentil^ 
the  lines  and  proportions  of  apostolic  Chzii- 
tiauity  remain  inviolable  and  ImpeiiBliabk; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  can  not  prevail  agaioit 
them. — Contributed  by  the  Bev,  Bpipkamm 
Wilson,  A.M. 

The  Sool.— Every  soul  carries  with  It  a 
record  of  its  history — its  experiences  of  defni 
and  victory,  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  bate, 
even  as  the  hailstone,  so  scientists  tell  us,  cu^ 
ries  with  it,  for  the  seeing  eye,  a  record  of  iti 
journey  from  above: 

*"  The  traveling  hailstone  will  imsb  thnmgli 
strata  of  air  that  differ  very  mucn  as  regarai 
temperature  and  moisture.  Some  of  thieair 
will  be  above  the  freezing  point,  and  other 
layers  will  be  below  it ;  while  it  will  be  no 
uncommon  episode  for  the  dropping  hailstone 
to  plunge  sheer  through  a  cloud  tlmt  may  be 
many  thousands  of  feet  thick.  The  hailstone 
itself,  with  its  heart  of  ice,  is  always  bek>w 
the  freezing  point,  so  that  any  moisture  tbtt 
settles  on  it  is  promptly  frozen  and  fonnit 
girdle  of  ice  around  the  central  nucleus.  An 
examination,  indeed,  of  any  hailstone,  showi 
that  these  icy  girdles  are  its  most  characteris- 
tic feature.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  these 
girdles  or  zones  are  of  two  kinds,  and  tbtt 
they  are  altematel v  clear  and  opaque.  It  ii 
these  zones  that  tell  the  most  concerning  the 
incidents  of  a  wonderfid  journey,  for  they  are 
produced  by  the  different  strata  of  idr  thiou^ 
which  the  hailstone  passed,  each  country,  as 
it  were,  over  which  the  journey  was  made 
impressing  its  characteristics  on  the  flying 
traveler." 

Creeds.— Tou  can't  get  the  living  Qod  into 
a  verbal  formula  any  more  than  you  can  put 
a  living  man  into  a  phonographic  record,  as 
the  Eskimos  once  thought  had  been  done. 
The  story  is  told  in  the  Washington  BUtt 
at)out  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  working 
among  the  Eskimos: 

^  It  happened  that  in  spite  of  the  various 
ingenious  inventions  which  he  [the  bishop] 
placed  before  them,  these  sons  of  the  Arctic 
regions  continued  to  be  impressed  by  the 
white  man's  canned  food  more  than  by  any- 
thing else  he  brought  with  him.  Being  im- 
willing  to  eat  the  blubber  and  drink  the  ofl  of 
the  iSkimos,  the  white  man  always  came 
with  many  cans  of  meat  and  vegetables. 
One  day  the  bishop  above  referred  to  decided 
to  spring  a  genuine  surprise  on  the  natives. 
He  had  with  him  on  this  trip  a  taUdng-ma- 
chine,  with  records  in  the  Eskimos  tongue. 
He  gathered  his  charges  all  around  him  in  the 
little  meeting-house,  and  started  the  maddne 
a-going.  Everybody  was  certainly  poxzled. 
At  last  a  smile  broke  in  upon  the  race  of  one. 
'  Canned  white  man,'  he  said  in  glee." 
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A  HiBTOBT  OF  Prkachino,  from  tlie  Apostolic 
Fatbera  to  the  Great  Reformers.  By  Edwin  Charles 
Dancan,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Cloth,  12mo«  577  pp.  A.  C. 
Armstrong  A  Son.   Price,  91.60. 

This  work  is  chiefly  historical,  only  to  a 
small  extent  critical,  giving  an  account  of 
the  principal  preachers,  and  some  general 
idea  of  their  preaching  during  the  period 
treated.  If  the  book  is  lacking  in  any  par- 
ticular, it  is  in  the  failure  to  include  sufficient 
quotations  from  the  sermons  of  the  great 
preachers  named,  and  the  narrow  scope  which 
the  author  has  permitted  to  himself  in  char- 
acterizing the  preachers  and  their  preaching. 
It  is,  however,  a  work  that  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  ministers. 

AUTOBIOOitAPHT,    MKMORIBS    AND    EXPERIINCES    OF 

MOSCURS  Daxiil  Conwat.    2  Yols.,  12mo,  4^)1  plus 
482  pp.    Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.    Price,  $6.00  net. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  upon  which  to  reflect 
that  this  great  man,  who  posed  all  his  life  as 
a  skeptic  concerning  those  things  which  most 
Christians  affirm,  left,  as  his  last  word,  a  mes- 
sage nearly  identical  with  the  last  words 
which  Christ  left  to  His  disciples:  *" Peace," 

**  Implora  pace,  O  my  reader,  from  whom  I 
now  part.  Implore  peace,  not  of  deified 
thunder-clouds,  but  of  every  man,  woman, 
child  thou  Shalt  meet.  Do  not  merely  offer 
the  prayer,  '  Give  peace  in  our  time, '  but  do 
thy  part  to  answer  it  I  Then,  at  least,  tho  the 
world  be  at  strife,  there  shall  be  peace  in  thee.** 

This  work  is  crowded  with  an  array  of  in- 
teresting flgm-es  and  events  drawn  out  of  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  possessed  nearly  per- 
fect qualities  of  reminiscence  and  the  por- 
trayal of  character  and  events.  We  have 
memories  of  Emerson,  Walt  Whitman,  Theo- 
dore P^ker,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Holmes, 
Huxley,  Carlyle,  Sumner,  Proude,  Ruskin, 
and  literally  hundreds  more  of  interesting 
men  whom  Conway  met  and  writes  about. 
The  flow  of  incident  never  halts,  and  is  inter- 
spersed with  comment,  critical,  historical, 
and  esthetic,  upon  all  subjects  and  in  every 
vein.  This  autobiography  constitutes  an 
amiable  and  anecdotal  history  of  Conway's 
times.  While  it  is  a  disclosure  of  what  would 
seem  to  us  a  skeptical  mind,  the  humanism 
which  it  reveals,  tho  ethical  Justice  and  right- 
mindedness  which  it  seems  to  unfold  in  re- 
gard to  all  human  relations,  indicate  the  men- 
tal oonatitution  of  one  whose  skepticism 
would  be  suspected  as  being  largely  a  matter 


of  posing  and  as  having  relation  mostly  to 
the  technical  theologies  of  his  times.  The 
spirit  of  the  agnostic  appears,  no  doubt,,  but 
the  reader  Is  not  likely  to  feel  any  condemna- 
tion toward  one  who  is  revealed  in  such  lights 
as  this  autobiography  throws  upon  Moncure 
D.  Conway.  It  is  a  book  that  should  take  its 
place  among  the  notable  autobiographies  of 
literature. 

NoRTHFiKLD  Htmnal.  Bj  Gco.  C.  Stebblns.  Cloth, 
ZU  pp.  Price,  $25  per  hundred.  The  Mali  Quar- 
TKT.  Bt  Geo.  C.  Stebblns  and  I.  Allan  Sankey. 
Cloth,  160  pp.  Price,  45  cents.  Devotional  Bonos. 
W.  H.  Doane,  and  others.  Cloth,  856  pp.  Price,  |25 
per  hundred.   The  Biglow  A  Main  Company. 

These  three  new  collections  are  made  up 
partly  of  new  hymns  and  in  part  of  hynms 
that  appear  in  other  collections.  **  The  Male 
Quartet "  will  meet  a  want  in  many  churches, 
and  the  otlier  two  compilations  are  valuable 
as  furnishing  fresh  songs  for  various  religious 
occasions.  These  books,  unfortunately,  con- 
tinue the  traditions  of  all  their  predecessors 
in  having  about  five-sixths  of  the  selections 
composed  in  flats.  Every  musician  knows 
that  the  keys  have  their  tonal  qualities,  and 
that  compositions  in  flats  indicate  a  more 
somber  and  gloomy  mood  than  compositions 
in  sharps.  These  collections  share  with  all 
the  others  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years 
this  tendency  to  a  low  mood.  Our  Christian 
meetings  would  be  more  cheerful  if  our  tunes 
were  more  of  them  cast  in  sharps,  especially 
those  having  cheerful  hymns. 

Studies  in  the  Gospel  According  to  Mark.  By 
Prof.  Ernest  De  Witt  Burton,  of  Chicago  Uniyersity. 
Cloth,  12mo,  xxx+fUS  pp.  Uniyersity  of  Chicago 
Press.   Price,  $1.00. 

Another  volume  in  the  series  of  construc- 
tive Bible  studies,  devoted  to  an  exposition 
for  Bible  students  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  with 
questions  and  explanatory  notes.  A  valuable 
analysis  of  the  Gospel  is  tabulated  in  the  last 
four  pages,  and  a  miniature  Bible  dictionary 
is  also  added. 

The  Choice  of  the  Highest.  By  Reginald  J.  Camp- 
bell. Cloth,  12mo,  217  pp.  Fleming  H.  Berell 
Company.    Price,  91.00  neL 

A  collection  of  talks  to  young  men,  origi- 
nally delivered  in  the  City  Temple,  London. 
The  author's  style  is  extremely  simple,  and 
the  themes  with  which  he  deals,  such  as 
''Choice  of  the  Highest,"  ''Moral  Response  to 
Spiritual  Visions,"  "The  Two  Sides  of  Temp- 
tation," eta,  aie  most  of  them  well  worn. 
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The  treatment  of  these  themes,  however,  by 
this  spiritual  master  is  such  as  to  give  to 
them  a  fresh  iiispiration. 

Thx  Riuoion  of  TBI  NEW  TiSTAioDrT.  Df.  Bern- 
taard  WelM.  Translated  by  Prof.  Qeorge  H. 
Scbodde,  Ph.D.  Clotti,  ISmo,  440  pp.  Funk  A 
Waffnalls  Company.   Price,  $2.00  net. 

This  book  develops  from  a  study  of  the 
.Kew  Testament  the  outlines  of  the  Christian 
•'r^-  teligion.  It  is  a  work  that  lies  upon  the  bor- 
der between  religion  and  theology.  The 
titles  of  its  chapters  and  paragraphs,  if  ex- 
tracted from  the  book,  would  seem  like  an 
eztensiye  theological  outline,  but  the  ideas 
are  worked  out  from  an  inspection  of  the  New 
Testament  text  itself.  The  author  tells  us 
how  he  regards  the  New  Testament  consid- 
ered as  a  revelation,  gives  us  a  rather  modem 
view  of  inspiration,  and  develops  the  entire 
work  along  progressive,  evangelical  lines, 
taking  account  of,  but  not  always  adopting, 
the  conclusions  of  the  newer  historical  criti- 
cism. 


MissioiiS  AND  MoDXRir  HiSTOBT.   By  Robert  E.  Speer. 

avo5714  pp.    Fie! 
Company.   Price,  $4.00  net 


Clottu  2  vols.,  octavo,  714  pp.    Fleming  H.  Reyell 


The  author  calls  this  ''A  study  of  mission- 
ary aspects  of  some  great  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century."  They  include  such 
events  as  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  the  Ipdian 
Mutiny,  the  Boxer  Uprising,  the  Armenian 
Massacre,  etc.  The  effects  of  these  move- 
ments upon  present  and  future  missionary  ac- 
tivity and  opportunity  are  considered  at 
length.  The  author  is  strenuous  in  his  belief 
that  the  East  can  be  affected  and  modified 
greatly  by  Occidental  influence.  He  holds 
that  the  world  is  not  to  be  dominated  by  any 
one  civilization,  but  rather  is  to  be  fused  and 
lifted  into  a  composite  civilization  which  shall 
constitute  a  great  brotherhood  of  nations,  on 
the  principles,  finally,  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. The  work  is  a  scholarly  and  careful  con- 
tribution to  the  best  kind  of  missionary  liter- 
ature. 

Christian  Lmc  in  thx  Primitivk  Church.  By 
Ernst  Ton  DobaohntK.  Cloth,  octavo,  438  pp.  G.  P. 
Patnam*8  Sons.    Price,  $8.00  net. 

This  work  is  a  study  of  the  moral  life  of 
the  Christianity  of  the  first  century.  The 
various  elements  that  entered  into  the  life  of 
the  church — Jewish  and  pagan  —  are  de- 
scribed. Apparently  the  sources  most  nearly 
original  have  been  consulted.  The  author's 
conclusion  is  that  the  Christianity  of  the  first 
century  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 


subsequent  time.  He  questions  the  common 
assumption  that  the  church  seriously  declined 
after  the  apostolic  age  in  its  morals  and  com- 
mon life.  The  book  is  the  result  of  patient 
German  research,  and  will  have  value  for 
those  who  wish  to  inspect  early  Christianity. 

Thx  MnsAOES  of  thk  Mastkrs.  By  Amory  'H. 
Bradford.  Cloth,  12mo.  266  pp.  T.  Y.  Crowell  t 
Co.    Price,  66  and  85  c^its  net. 

A  collection  of  moral  homilies  based  upon 
an  interpretation  of  certain  master  paintings, 
as  Bume- Jones'  "Nativity,"  Raphael's  "The 
Sistine  Madonna,"  Watts'  "Sir  Galahad," and 
others.  The  chapters  will  be  serviceable  by 
way  of  suggesting  some  of  the  moral  values 
of  these  pictures. 

Thx  Enctclopkdia  of  Missions.  Edited  hj  Ber. 
Henry  Otis  DwUrbt,  LL.D.,  Bev.  H.  Allen  Tni 


Jr.,  D.D.,  and  Re?.  Edwin  MonfleU  BUn,  D.D. 
Cloth,  851  pp.,  double  column.  Funk  A  Wagnalli 
Company.    Price,  $6.00. 

This  work  has  been  reduced  in  bulk  from 
two  volumes  to  one,  and  brought  down  to 
date  in  every  respect.  The  present  single- 
volume  edition,  made  by  a  condensed  and 
thorough  editing,  contains  all  the  material  of 
value  that  was  found  in  the  former  edition. 
The  vocabulary  includes  names  of  all  locali- 
ties where  any  missionary  exists,  describes  all 
the  missionary  enterprises  of  all  the  societies 
of  the  world,  includes  a  valuable  bibliography 
of  every  important  article,  and  constitutes 
altogether  a  work  of  indispensable  value  to 
every  person  who  has  reason  to  be  interested 
in  missions  or  desires  any  information  con- 
cerning them. 

The  Pastor  and  Modern  Missions.  By  John  B. 
Mott,  M.A.,  F.R.0.8.  12mo,  249  pp.  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement  for  Foreign  Mlaslons.  Price,  11.00. 

The  author  preaches  to  pastors  and  tells 
them  what  they  ought  to  attempt  in  the  mat- 
ter of  missions,  suggesting  many  things  that 
most  pastors  knew  about  before,  but  giving 
also  some  interesting  missionary  intelligence. 
Many  pastors  will  find  the  work  an  incite- 
ment to  missionary  activity. 

The  Ditink  Presknce.  By  Martin  R.  Smith.  Clotb, 
12mo,  203  pp.  Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.  Price,  Sl 
net. 

A  book  advocating  a  nearer  realization  of 
the  Divine  Presence.  The  author  thinks  that 
in  order  to  attain  this  a  strict  Unitarian  the- 
ology is  necessary,  and  he  argues  against  the 
mediatorship  of  Jesus  as  tending  to  separate 
us  from  God.  The  book  is  radical  in  its  the- 
ology. 
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"dergyman  in  politics"  has 
uticularly  noticeable  during  the 
)  months  in  three  States.  The 
ons  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Ste£Pens  and 
as  to  the  amount  of  venality  in 
Island  politics;  the  aspirations 
unworthy  men  for  the  place  of 
States  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
7.  Dr.  Newman  Smyth's  call  on 
gy  of  that  State  to  induce  better 
bions  for  the  place ;  and  the  reve- 
in  Philadelphia  as  to  the  col- 
ixisting  between  the  Police  De- 
it  and  proprietors  of  the  dens  of 
have  deeply  stirred  the  con- 
\  of  all  men  who  feel  themselves 
.  with  any  degree  of  responsibil- 
the  ethical  welfare  of  their  f el- 
zens  and  the  good  name  of  their 
or  cities.  In  Ehode  Island, 
McVickar  and  the  Protestant 
»al  clergy  have  met,  consulted 
r,  and  agreed  to  make  whatever 
ley  make  in  unison  and  in  obe- 
to  a  carefully  worked-out  plan, 
n  evidence  that  can  not  be  dis- 
In  Connecticut  the  alarm 
I  by  Dr.  Smyth  came  too  late  to 
y  immediate  practical  effect,  in- 
as  the  "machine  "  had  carefully 
e  delegates  from  the  towns,  and 
that  the  clergy  might  have 
5ven  if  disposed  to  interfere, 
lave  altered  the  outcome.     In 


Philadelphia  the  clergy  of  the  city  are 
banded  together  for  civic  reform  as 
never  before  in  the  city's  history,  and 
are  preaching,  praying,  and  waiting  on 
the  Mayor  with  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
constancy  of  endeavor  which  ought  to 
mean  better  things  for  a  city  that  has 
been  "corrupt  and  contented" — to  use 
Dr.  Parkhurst's  phrase — in  the  past, 
while  being  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  religious  and  philanthropical  of 
any  of  our  large  centers  of  population. 

Now  the  motives  back  of  all  these 
proceedings  are  unquestionably  laud- 
able, the  moral  courage  displayed  is 
admirable,  and  the  provocation  is  no 
doubt  very  great.  But  there  are  certain 
considerations  that  "  give  us  pause  "  in 
weighing  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
the  methods  pursued  in  two  of  these 
three  instances.  A  church,  it  is  evi- 
dent, is  not  a  political  institution  and 
can  not  be  made  an  effective  one  without 
a  radical  transformation.  To  undertake 
to  involve  it  in  politics,  national.  State, 
or  municipal,  would  be  a  blunder  as 
stupid  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  divert 
Harvard  University,  or  Yale,  or  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  such  activity. 
If  a  church  has  no  business  in  politics, 
then  the  preacher,  as  such,  has  none. 
There  are  doctors  in  politics,  but  they 
are  not  there  in  their  professional  capac- 
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ity.  They  are  there  as  citizens.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  lawyers,  college 
professors,  and  other  professional  men. 
If  they  go  into  politics  in  their  profes- 
sional capacity  they  are  seldom  in  for 
any  good  purpose.  A  similar  observa- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  business  man 
and  the  merchant.  The  preacher  may 
flatter  himself  that  the  public  will  look 
upon  him  as  an  exception,  and  that  his 
motives  will  be  regarded  as  above  suspi- 
cion ;  but  he  will  be  mistaken  in  any  such 
supposition.  The  first  motive  that  will 
be  attributed  to  him  is  the  desire  to  make 
a  sensation,  acquire  notoriety,  and  so 
fill  his  church.  The  second  that  will 
be  attributed  to  him  will  be  the  desire  to 
curry  favor  with  one  class  or  another 
in  order  to  fill  the  church  treasury. 
Of  course  the  fear  of  misrepresentation 
and  misjudgment  should  not  deter  any 
man  from  a  course  of  duty;  but  the 
oonsequences  of  any  course  of  action 
must  be  fully  weighed  in  judging 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  course  of  duty. 
The  consequences  to  the  preacher  per- 
sonally are  almost  invariably  injurious. 
The  consequences  to  his  church  are  of 
the  same  character,  tho  the  injury  will 
probably  be  less  as  its  responsibility  will 
be  less  than  his.  And,  finally,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  observe  before, 
the  effects  upon  the  body  politic  are  sel- 
dom such  as  to  compensate  for  these 
injuries  to  the  preacher  or  his  church, 
being  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  more  often 
disadvantageous  than  advantageous  to 
the  cause  whose  advancement  is  sought. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  a  preacher  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics — ^just  as 
active  a  part  as  he  feels  called  upon  to 
take ;  but  he  should  do  so,  as  most  other 
citizens  do,  as  an  individual,  not  as  a 
preacher.  Whatever  he  may  do  or 
leave  undone,  he  can  not  dissociate  him- 
self entirely,  in  the  public  mind,  from 
his  calling,  from  the  xesponsibilities  it 


bears,  the  authority  it  exerts,  the  preju- 
dices it  arouses.     We  admit  that  it  is 
much  more  difficult  for  a  preacher  to 
drop  his  representative  character  than 
for  a  man  of  any  other  profession  to 
drop  his ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  per- 
haps, the  avoidance  of  any  conscious 
assertion  of  his  calling  would  be  even 
more  salutary  in  the  preacher's  case. 
Each  calling  has  its  own  peculiar  perils 
to  character,  and  some  of  those  attach- 
ing to  the  calling  of  the  minister  aie 
wholesomely  counteracted    by  partici- 
pation, to  some  degree,  in  a  genuinely 
democratic  way,  in  political  and  civic 
affairs.     He  sees  men  and  they  see  him 
from  a  new  angle  of  vision.     He  gets  a 
fuller  insight  into  character,  and  his 
own  character  will  be  improved  by  get- 
ting away  from  the  inevitable  coddling 
to  which  many  preachers,  especially 
young  preachers,  are  too  much  sub- 
jected.    The    preacher  needs   a  little 
politics  and  politics  needs  him ;  but  it 
needs  him  as  a  mauj  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence, integrity,  high  purpose,  rather 
than  as   a    minister.     There    may  be 
times  when  the  preachers  ought  to  aet 
on  some  political  question  in  a  body, 
just  as  there  may  be  times  when  the 
medical  doctors  act  in  the  same  way— 
for  instance  when,  in  this  State,  the 
legal  recognition  of  the  new  school  of 
osteopathy  was  proposed,  or  when  the 
rights  of  Christian   Science  "  healers " 
was  under  consideration  by  the  Legis- 
lature.    So  there  are  times  when  the 
lawyers  act  in  a  body,  in  the  form  of  a 
''  bar  association,''  and  no  one  questions 
the    advisability    of    the    course.     So 
there  may  be  times  when  the  voice  of 
preachers  as  preachers  may  be  called 
for  on  a  public  question  peculiarly  re- 
lated to  the  church,  and  on  which  the 
preacher  may  speak  with  the  authority 
of    a    recognized    expert.      But    the 
preacher  who  rushes  into  his  pulpit,  or 
the  preachers'  association  that  rushes 
into  '' resolutions,"  on  a  subject  that 
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does  not  pertain  directly  and  peculiarly 
to  the  cliurch — a  broad  subject  of  gener- 
al public  welf  are^  regarding  which  the 
preacher's  calling  gives  no  peculiar  in- 
sight or  superior  knowledge — merely  on 
the  ground  that  such  subject  has  an 
ethical  side  to  it  (which  all  public  ques- 
tions have)  f  is  more  apt  to  arouse  resent- 
ment and  repel  support  than  to  aid  the 
church  or  the  cause  of  true  reform. 


In  the  struggle  between  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
"Wee  Frees/'  the  dominant  factor, 
since  the  opening  of  the  year,  has  been 
the  Koyal  Commission  appointed  to 
take  evidence  from  the  two  parties  for 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  settlement  by 
Parliamentary  enactment.  The  lack 
of  men  and  of  means  among  the  Wee 
Frees  to  administer  the  immense  prop- 
erty adjudged  to  them  being  palpably 
evident)  it  was  suggested  that  the  prop- 
erty would  be  equitably  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  ability  to 
administer  the  same.  Previously  to  this 
the  United  Free  Church  had  announced 
its  intention  of  surrendering  all  its  gen- 
eral property  to  the  Wee  Frees,  and 
throwing  on  them  the  responsibility  of 
its  administration.  The  surrender  was 
about  what  a  turn-over  of  the  entire 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
to  the  people  of  Arizona  would  be.  It 
included  the  three  colleges  of  Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  for  all  of 
which  together  the  Wee  Frees  were  re- 
ported as  able  to  muster  only  eight  stu- 
dents; and  included  also  the  mission 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
with  a  similar  disproportion  of  strength 
to  the  burden  devolved.  Tho  a  joint  oc- 
cupation of  the  college  halls  could  have 
been  conveniently  arranged,  the  Wee 
Frees  in  a  militant  spirit  declined  it. 
The  sittings  of  the  Eoyal  Commission 
continued  through  two  months  into  the 
early  part  of  March,  but  the  great  expec- 
tations that  had  welcomed  it  were  dashed 


at  the  outset.  The  judgment  of  the 
Lords  had  applied  the  trust  principle 
to  the  entire  property  of  the  church 
that  was  organized  in  1843  as  the  Free 
Church,  on  the  hasty  assumption  that 
the  accumulations  of  sixty  years,  now 
amounting  to  sixty  million  dollars,  had 
all  been  contributed  by  adherents  to  its 
original  declarations  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  same.  But  the  commis- 
sion insisted  on  refusal  to  entertain  the 
abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary  that 
was  at  hand.  This  seems  to  have  been 
motived  by  the  rule  laid  down  for  the 
commission,  that  the  decision  of  the 
Lords  must  be  respected,  tho  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  respect  for  the  solid 
fact  up  to  respect  for  the  tenuous  rea- 
son behind  it  was  painfully  apparent. 
Lord  Overtoun,  well  known  here  as  a 
benefactor  of  Mr.  Moody's  institutions 
at  Northfield,  testified  that  he  had  per- 
sonally known  all  the  large  givers  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years,  and  that,  like 
himself,  they  had  given  for  the  objects 
to  which  the  United  Free  Church  is 
now  devoted. 

The  only  evidence  admitted  by  the 
commission  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
question  of  the  ability  of  the  Wee  Frees 
to  administer  the  property  adjudged  to 
them.  Last  summer  they  numbered 
about  twenty-six  congregations,  out  of 
more  than  eleven  hundred.  This  year 
they  professed  to  number  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one.  They  contended  that 
the  question  of  their  ability  could  not 
be  settied  at  once;  they  had  great  ex- 
pectations, and  they  must  be  allowed 
time  to  show  what  they  could  do.  It 
appears  that  they  have  already  gained 
possession  through  legal  processes  of  a 
considerable  number  of  churches,  always 
refusing  joint  occupancy  except  as  com- 
pelled. The  current  of  sympathy  for 
the  United  Free  Church  is  on  the  whole 
as  strong  as  ever,  not  only  in  Scotland, 
but  in  England,  where  prominent  An- 
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•glicans — such  men  as  Bishop  Gore  and 
the  Dean  of  Westminster — stand  forth 
in  its  behalf.  The  emergency  fund  it 
has  raised  amounts  to  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  present  expectation  is 
that  a  bill  will  soon  be  introduced  in 
Parliament — which  under  the  British 
Constitution  is  omnipotent — both  for  a 
just  settlement  of  the  present  strife  and 
to  prevent  any  such  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice in  future.  In  reply  to  the  staple 
charge  by  the  Wee  Frees  of  lapse  from 
orthodoxy  and  rejection  of  the  Bible, 
the  United  Free  Church  has  made  a 
public  reaffirmation  of  its  doctrinal  ba- 
sis on  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
To  this  they  add :  "  Freedom  to  recon- 
sider the  language  of  the  past  is  one 
part  of  the  church's  constant  obligation 
to  listen  to  her  Master's  voice  alone." 
This  sentence  states  the  vital  point  of 
the  present  controversy. 


At  last  we  have  a  cathedral  for  the 
Protestants  of  the  world — that  is  to  say, 
if  the  Protestants  of  the  world  want  it 
and  will  accept  it.  Preceding  the  serv- 
ice of  consecration,  February  27,  of  the 
new  Berlin  cathedral,  or  the  Berlin 
"Dome"  as  it  is  called,  Emperor  Will- 
iam said : 

''We  are  not  building  a  church  for  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  nor  for  Prussia,  nor 
even  for  all  Germany,  but  a  cathedral  for  the 
Protestants  of  the  world.  I  should  like  Prot- 
estants everywhere  to  feel  that  they  have  an 
interest  in  this  building,  have  pride  In  It,  and 
feel  welcome  here  of  right." 

The  building  itself,  without  the  elab- 
orate decorations  which  are  planned 
but  as  yet  hardly  begun,  has  taken 
fourteen  years  and  absorbed  an  appro- 
priation of  about  $2,500,000  made  by 
the  Prussian  Diet.  Its  dimensions  are 
considerably  smaller  than  those  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  its  length  being  341 
feet  while  that  of  St.  Paul's  is  600, 
and  the  height  of  the  cupola  of  the  new 


building  being  325  feet  as  compared 
with  365  feet  in  St.  Paul's.     It  is  not 
the  size  of  the  Berlin  cathedral,  there- 
fore, that  compels  world-wide  interest 
so  much  as  the  size  and  splendor  of  the 
Kaiser's  aspirations  for  it.     But  if  Ber- 
lin is  to  be  the  Protestant  Rome  and 
the  Dome  is  to  be  the  Protestant  St. 
Peter's,  who  is  to  be  the  Pope?    Pos- 
sibly the  Kaiser  himself;  but  we  fear 
that  even  that  large  r61e  would  prove 
irksomely  small  to    him.     There   are 
some  indications  that  he  hopes  to  have 
Germany,   under  his  leadership,  take 
the  place  before  long  that  France  has 
held  for  centuries  and  now  seems  bound 
to  forfeit,  namely,  the  protectorship  of 
Eoman  Catholic  missions  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.     And  this  is  not  all :  there 
have  been  signs  of  a  rather  warm  flir- 
tation between  the  Kaiser  and  the  head 
of  Islam.     It  may  be  for  commercial 
purposes    only,    but    who    can     say? 
When    you    find    a    real    dreamer  of 
dreams,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  expan* 
siveness  of  the  visions  that  are  possible 
to  him.     There  is,  moreover,  no  other 
place  in  Europe  that  seems  to  furnish 
such    ready  and    abundant   sympathy 
nowadays  for  M.  Pobiedonostsefl^,  the 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church,  in  his  efforts  to 
uphold  Russia's  autocracy,  as  is  found 
in  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Berlin.   Real- 
ly, when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  this 
large  aspiration  of  the  Kaiser's  for  the 
Berlin  Dome,  or  this  aspiration  which 
seems  to  us  so  large,  may  after  all  be 
but  the  glittering  fragment  of  a  mighty 
whole.     K  80,  we  warn  him  that  the 
role  he  may  wish  to  assume  has  already 
been  taken.     In  this  country  alone  we 
have  at  least  three  "popes" — Joseph 
Fielding  Smith,  Elijah  Dowie,  and  Mrs. 
Eddy.     Of  one  thing,  at  least,  we  are 
reasonably  sure :  there  will  be  time  to 
complete  the  decorations  of  the  Dome 
before  the  Kaiser's  aspiration  is  real- 
ized. 
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To  bring  a  person  into  conscious  rela- 
tion with  God  is  the  beginning  of  relig- 
ious education;  but  it  is  not  the  sum. 
To  love  God  with  heart  and  mind  and 
soul  and  strength  is  the  first  command- 
ment in  the  divine  code  of  living ;  but 
Christ  parallels  it  with  a  second — 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." The  moral  authority  of  law,  the 
possibility  of  a  sane  world-order,  hang 
on  these  two  commandments.  Keligion 
is  worship.  Eeligion  is  also  a  social 
conscience.  For  God  is  in  the  world  of 
men^  and  whatever  right  thing  we  do 
to  men  we  do  to  Him.  To  teach  our 
people  this,  to  save  them  from  the 
doom  of  non-moral  individualism,  three 
forces  of  religious  education  speak  to 
our  time:  Literature,  which  gives  ex- 
pression to  social  ideals ;  science,  which 
exhibits,  in  the  dry  light  of  the  actual, 
the  principles,  tendencies,  effects  of 
social  relations,  normal  and  abnormal ; 
public  opinion,  which,  by  assimilating 
higher  moralities,  becomes  a  power 
greater  than  any  statute  of  church  or 
state  to  regulate  and  inform  the  indi- 
vidual. 

To  bring  the  individual  into  conscious 
relation  with  God  and  to  develop  in  him 
a  social  conscience  are  not  the  only  aims 
of  religious  education.  There  is  a  third 
aim,  which  includes  the  others  and  ad- 
vances beyond  them.  The  question. 
How  can  we  quicken  in  the  individual  a 
sense  of  national  and  universal  brother- 
hood? is  but  another  way  of  asking: 
How  can  we  promote  in  man  a  Godlike 
attitude  and  spirit  toward  the  world? 
It  is  the  world-view  of  a  man  and  the 
world-view  of  a  people  that  makes  man 
and  people  small  or  great.     Men  have 


fled  from  the  world  and  shaken  its  dust 
from  their  feet  to  cultivate  in  seclusion 
their  consciousness  of  God.  To  some 
the  highest  form  of  religion  has  been  to 
practise  in  solitude  the  routine  of  piety, 
that  the  soul  might  save  itself  by  oBlit- 
erating  the  world.  To  others  the  cir- 
cumference of  religious  interest  has 
been  the  neighborhood,  with  its  local 
church,  its  personal  friendships,  its 
fixed  code  of  social  obligation.  From 
this  familiar  sphere,  as  from  a  walled 
garden,  the  world  has  been  shut  out 
by  barriers  of  prejudice  or  ignorance 
or  comfoi-table  indifference.  It  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  disparage  these 
segi^egated  and  specialized  types  of  re- 
ligion. They  have  their  place.  They 
contribute  in  their  own  ways.  But 
they  give  no  final  answer  to  the  larger 
problem  of  religious  education  which 
touches  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  men 
toward  the  world.  With  that  problem 
we  must  deal  if  we  are  faithful  to  our 
trust  as  promoters  of  the  best  ways  of 
life  among  our  own  people.  The  words 
and  acts  of  men  and  nations,  however 
important  in  themselves,  take  on  greater 
importance  as  symptoms  of  a  mental 
attitude  lying  behind  and  prompting 
those  words  and  acts.  As  a  man  think- 
eth  in  his  heai*t  so  is  he.  It  is  the  atti- 
tude of  God  toward  the  world  that  finds 
expression  in  the  historical  incarnation 
of  Christ — "God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son." 
We  sliall  not  preserve  the  religious 
spirit  of  our  nation  by  external  efforts 
of  instruction  alone.  These  will  fail 
unless  within  the  hearts  of  our  youth  id 
conserved  and  cultivated  that  Godlike 
attitude  and   spirit  toward  the  world 
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whiok  is  the  sense  of  national  and  uni- 
versal brotherhood.  God  is  love;  and 
he  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God. 
Eeligion  is  not  only  consciousness  of 
God ;  not  only  a  social  conscience  toward 
our  neighbor ;  it  is  a  Godlike  attitude,  a 
Godlike  temper  of  the  mind  toward  the 
whole  world  of  men.  How  shall  we 
quicken  this  among  the  millions  of  our 
younger  citizens? 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposal 
to  connect  religion  with  citizenship.  It 
is  a  thought  that  has  haunted  the  world 
from  time  immemorial.  The  East  is 
full  of  it.  The  civilization  of  the  West 
has  arisen  out  of  the  successive  attempts 
of  men  and  nations  to  promote,  to  mod- 
ify, or  to  banish  this  thought.  It  has 
taken  on  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
tocracy, dominating  the  state  and  the 
members  of  society  with  the  rod  of  spir- 
itual despotism.  It  has  appeared  in 
the  modified  form  of  a  constitutional 
union  of  church  and  state,  with  a  relig- 
ious establishment  and  a  prescribed  lit- 
urgy emanating  from  the  throne  as  the 
head  of  the  church.  It  has  been  repu- 
diated altogether  in  secularist  reactions, 
wherein  citizens,  goaded  to  the  denial  of 
God  by  the  tyranny  of  clericalism,  have 
proved  the  immortality  of  the  idea  of 
religious  education  by  l^eir  futile  efforts 
to  extirpate  it  from  the  public  mind. 
To-day  in  the  United  States,  where 
ecclesiastical  autocracy  is  impossible, 
where  constitutional  union  of  church 
and  state  is  equally  impossible,  where 
no  provocation  to  secularist  reaction 
arises  because  no  interference  with  re- 
ligious liberty  is  attempted,  an  oppor- 
tunity exists,  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  to  show  the 
normal  relation  of  religion  to  citizen- 
ship in  national  life.  That  opportunity 
is  an  educational  one.  It  is  found 
wherever  children  and  youth  are  found. 

It  consists  in  whatever  deepens  in  the 
impressionable  nature  of  the  young  a 
spirit  of  reverence,  a  sense  of  national 


brotherhood,  a  belief  in  the  sacredneas 
of  public  duty.  Already  this  spirit  is 
widespread;  promoted,  thank  God!  bj 
the  contagion  of  good  example  on  tbe 
part  of  some  in  the  highest  stations  of 
government  in  the  land.  It  will  be 
strange  if  the  American  genius  for  sur- 
mounting difficulties,  joined  with  tlia 
American  conception  of  rational  patriot- 
ism, be  not  adequate  ultimately  to  deal 
with  that  highest  civil  problem  of  relig- 
ious education,  in  which  citizens  of  all 
faith  have  equal  interest :  the  cultiva- 
tion, in  institutions  maintained  by  the 
public  funds,  of  that  sacred  attitude  of 
mind  toward  citizenship  which  springs 
from  the  training  of  the  religious  in- 
stincts, and  only  from  that. 

But  the  correct  training  of  the  relig- 
ious instincts  leads  to  results  wider  than 
patriotism.  There  is  a  brotherhood 
that  reaches  beyond  national  lines,  a 
citizenship  of  the  world,  in  the  view  of 
which  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  nor  free,  but 
only  manhood,  with  its  rights  and  its 
wrongs.  To  qualify  for  that  larger  cit- 
izenship in  the  world,  to  quicken  in  the 
individual  the  sense  of  universal  broth- 
erhood, which  is  a  Godlike  attitude 
toward  other  races  and  other  faiths — 
the  respect  for  man  as  man — is  the  su- 
preme end  of  religious  education. 

It  is  possible  that  all  may  not  be  in 
sympathy  with  this  aim.  Some  may 
consider  it  visionary,  a  matter  of  phrases 
rather  than  an  affair  of  reality,  deeming 
that  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  races 
unlike  our  own  with  those  feelings  of 
homogeneity  and  affection  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  brotherhood. 
Some  may  call  it  a  revolutionary  aim 
tending  to  subvert  the  providential  or- 
der of  superior  and  inferior  raoesi  a  lev- 
eling doctrine  at  variance  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  tradition.  But  for  those  who 
have  discounted  artificial  distinctions 
bom  of  time  and  caste  and  unequal  op- 
portunity,   who    have    construed    the 
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stian  religion  in  the  terms  of  the 
opolitanism  of  Jesus  Christ,  uoth- 
B  more  sure  than  that  the  cultiva- 
of  the  sense  of  universal  brother- 
is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
3t,  with  the  best  educational  princi- 
with  a  rational  philosophy,  and 
the  tendencies  that  shall  advance 
>eace  of  the  world.  It  is  a  tremen- 
thought  that  with  the  growth  of 
lemocratic  spirit  in  the  twentieth 
iry,  which  is  the  growth  of  the  right 
ition  of  personality  —  individual 
mality  and  national  personality — 
\  may  be  at  hand  a  rediscovery  of 
lission  of  Christianity  to  the  world, 
h  would  mean  a  return  to  the  cos- 
)litanism  of  Jesus  Christ. 
)w  simple — and  how  majestic  in  its 
licity  —  is  Chiist's  attitude  and 
b  toward  the  world !  His  mind  is 
irdened  of  all  questions  of  sectari- 
a  and  race  prejudice.  He  has  in- 
ited  Himself  in  the  life  of  the  race, 
3very  interest  of  the  race  is  dear  to 
He  is  unhampered  by  autocratic 
tion.  He  is  incapable  of  the  lust 
•nquest.  His  heart  beats  in  unison 
every  upward  impulse  of  humanity, 
bows  in  sympathy  over  each  futile 
b.  The  griefs  of  the  world  weigh 
Him ;  He  weeps  for  its  sins.  He 
I  the  world  with  an  eternal  passion, 
an  only-begotten  from  a  Father; 
ives  His  life  for  the  world  in  ato- 
sacrifice,  with  joy  that  despises  the 
le  of  the  cross,  saying :  "  If  I  be 
1  up  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  my- 
'^  What  simplicity  of  intention! 
t  cosmopolitanism  of  spirit! 
X  away  from  it  has  moved  the 
itian  civilization  of  the  West, 
ht  in  the  strenuous  complications  of 
Btorical  development.  Every  force 
is  alien  to  the  cosmopolitanism  of 
3t  has  wrought  upon  it,  to  obscure 
the  eyes  of  the  world  the  real  mis- 
of  Christianity.  Ecclesiastical  des- 
m  more  than  once  has  claimed  a 


monopoly  of  knowledge,  in  order  that 
through  fear  bom  of  ignorance  it  might 
promote  submission  to  authority.  Sec- 
tarian strife  has  dismembered  the  church 
with  fury  that  at  times  has  rivaled  the 
ferocity  of  pagan  wars.  The  spirit  of 
feudalism,  which  is  the  subordination  of 
the  many  to  the  will  of  the  few,  has 
dominated  Christian  states  and  shaped 
the  foreign  policies  of  Christian  empires. 
The  slavery  of  men  has  been  sanctioned 
by  Christian  opinion.  Eace  hatreds, 
deep  and  implacable  as  those  of  Islam, 
have  flourished  in  the  soil  of  Christen- 
dom and  wafted  their  influence  to  the 
Far  East.  The  provincialism  of  proud 
nations  glorying  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian has  nourished  morbid  beliefs  in 
destiny  which  have  made  them  destroy- 
ers, and,  to  the  Oriental  mind,  have 
identified  Christianity  and  armed  impe- 
rialism as  synonymous  terms. 

Not  with  rash  and  shallow  condem- 
nation does  one  speak  of  these  historic 
aspects  which  have  arisen  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Western  world.  However 
regrettable  they  may  appear  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  idealist,  doubtless  they 
have  been  part  of  the  travail  of  creation, 
without  which  mighty  products  of  good 
could  not  have  been  bom.  Doubtless 
they  shall  be  overruled,  both  in  their 
direct  and  indirect  influences  of  evil, 
through  the  great  providence  of  Ood, 
who  makes  the  wrath  and  the  error  and 
the  vain  pride  of  man  to  praise  Him. 
And  we  must  not  forget  that  with  these 
regrettable  things  have  come  also  many 
things  of  priceless  value,  that  are  of  the 
essence  of  our  religion  and  in  harmony 
with  the  mind  of  Christ:  truths  that 
have  been  purged  qt  dross  in  the  alem 
bic  of  controversy;  institutions — domes- 
tic, social,  political,  sacramental — that 
have  survived  as  if  immortal;  moral 
ideas  that  must  remain  if  heaven  and 
earth  should  pass  away.  It  is  trae  that 
the  West  dare  not  point  to  its  historical 
development  as  an  example  of  ideal 
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Christian  evolution.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  West,  ascending  through  strife 
and  sin  and  sorrow  to  its  present  great- 
ness, bears  witness  to  the  imperishable 
essence  of  the  revelation  of  Christ. 

To  all  who  observe  the  passage  of 
events  and  who  reflect  on  what  they 
observe,  the  present  state  of  the  world 
speaks  of  impending  changes,  the  mean- 
ing  and  extent  of  which  are  not  to  be 
predicted.  The  acute  crisis  in  the  Far 
East  suggests  immeasurable  possibilities 
in  the  redistribution  of  controlling  in- 
terests. Beyond  this  obvious  portent 
of  change  are  other  signs  which,  ob- 
scured for  the  moment  by  the  clouds 
of  war,  strike  the  practised  eye  and 
shall  in  their  succession  appear  before 
the  public  mind.  The  familiarity  of 
intercourse  between  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  world  is  the  more  impres- 
sive because  it  excites  comment  no 
longer.  We  go  to  the  Far  East  to-day 
with  less  difficulty  of  preparation  and 
less  sense  of  remoteness  than  our  fathers 
went  from  Boston  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  We  expect  the  presence 
of  Orientals  in  our  seats  of  learning — 
at  Berlin,  at  Strasburg,  at  Oxford,  at 
Harvard,  at  Princeton.  Nor  are  there 
lacking,  in  the  East,  seats  of  learning 
rivaling  our  own,  where  science  and 
literature  and  politics  of  the  West  are 
taught.  Academic  interchanges  within 
the  East  are  habitual.  India  and  China 
are  despatching  the  flower  of  their 
youth  to  Japan  to  study  European  biol- 
ogy and  philosophy  in  the  imperial  uni- 
versities of  Kyoto  and  Tokyo. 

Numerous  local  movements  of  spirit- 
ual reform  ai*e  taking  place  in  Hindu, 
Mohammedan,  and  Buddhist  circles, 
movements  that  appear  to  be  sporadic, 
but  reveal  on  closer  scrutiny  one  com- 
mon term,  the  assimilation  of  portions 
of  the  Christian  truth ;  and,  like  the  re- 
turning of  a  Nova  Scotian  tide  from  its 
long  ebb,  there  is  rolling  in  upon  the 
educated  life  of  the  Orient  the  pressure 


of  mysterious  impulses  making  for  a 
new  social  order,  the  flood  of  fresh  sug- 
gestion bespeaking  hope  and  energy  to 
cover  the  wreckage  of  long  passivity 
and  philosophical  despair,  the  mysteri- 
ous appreciation  of  Christ  and  of  the 
esoteric  aspects  of  Christianity. 

As  one  ponders  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  noting  these  phenomena  of 
the  East,  with  others,  ominous  yet  not 
less  evident,  darkening  the  sky  of 
Northern  Europe;  and  as  one  reflects 
that  God's  plan  moves  onward,  what- 
ever else  be  stayed,  the  question  press- 
es. Is  there  shortly  to  be  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  mission  of  Christianity 
to  the  world?  After  the  long  ages  of 
the  historical  evolution  of  the  West, 
during  which  ecclesiastical  despotism 
and  sectarian  strife  and  the  spirit  of 
feudalism  and  race  hatred  and  the  pro* 
vincial  pride  of  destiny  have  drawn  the 
thick  veil  of  Western  civilization  be- 
tween the  face  of  Christ  and  the  wait- 
ing East,  is  there  to  be  a  new  Epiphany 
— a  fresh  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles  through  some  nation  that  has 
come  out  of  the  blind  evolutionary 
struggle  into  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ? 

If  so,  can  we  be  that  nation?  There 
are  conditions  present  in  our  life  that 
suggest  the  possibility  of  our  election 
for  this  benign  service.  In  the  heart  of 
our  people  is  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty. 
That  spirit  has  so  incarnated  itself  in 
our  life  that  it  determines  more  or  less 
our  world-view.  We  judge  of  the  bless- 
edness or  misery  of  nations  by  the 
measure  of  their  freedom  and  their  self- 
sufficiency.  Therefore  whatever  may 
exist  in  the  thinking  of  individuals, 
there  exists  not  in  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people  the  desire  to  enslave, 
the  lust  to  conquer.  If  lately  we  have 
appeared  in  the  East  as  a  military  power, 
it  was  because  honest  men  deemed, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  this 
was  a  step  toward  the  ultimate  liberty 
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of  enslaved  peoples,  not  a  barrier  against 
it;  and  I  believe  that  this  desirable  view 
of  our  motive  prevails  throughout  the 
East  up  to  this  time. 

Nor  is  the  American  view  of  religious 
liberty  less  pronounced.  Our  most  holy 
traditions  are  the  voluntary  principle 
and  the  unfettered  right  of  conscience. 
To  scorn  the  faith  of  any  man  is  to  sur- 
render what  our  fathers  won  and  held 
through  suffering. 

But  if  it  be  God's  pleasure  to  use  this 
nation,  so  wondrously  segregated  from 
the  complications  of  European  politics, 
to  make  to  the  bewildered  world  a  new 
demonstration  of  the  essential  spirit  of 
Christianity,  there  must  come  a  great 
deepening  in  the  nation's  heart  of  the 
sense  of  universal  brotherhood,  which 
is  (to  use  the  venerated  language  of 
our  authorized  version)  "  good  will  to- 
ward men."  Peace  on  earth  comes 
not,  abides  not,  returns  not,  save  where 
there  is  good  will  toward  men — a  deep 
solicitude  for  the  world's  good,  a  grow- 
ing tradition  of  world-wide  love  in  a 
nation's  heart,  supplanting  that  unchas- 
tened  selfishness  which  is  the  first  tend- 
ency of  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
people. 

From  that  tendency  we  are  by  no 
means  exempt.  At  present  its  expres- 
sion in  the  terms  of  militarism  is  held 
in  check  by  the  traditional  love  of  lib- 
erty for  ourselves  and  for  all  mankind, 
but  in  the  more  subtle  forms  of  commer- 
cial ambition  it  may  steal  upon  us  una- 
wares. Sir  William  Hunter,  in  his 
"  History  of  British  India,"  affirms  that 
Great  Britain  entered  the  East  with  no 
thought  of  military  empire.  Her  mo- 
tive was  a  commercial  motive.  The 
subjugation  of  the  peoples  of  India  was 
a  dream  bom  of  her  mercantile  suc- 
cesses. There  is  no  guaranty  save  one, 
and  that  is  the  pervading  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  people, 
that  commercial  eagerness  shall  not  lead 
us  on  to  aggression,  and  aggression  is- 


sue in  conquest.  Conquest  may  bring 
wealth  and  conquest  may  bring  glory, 
but  the  price  of  it  shall  be  to  forfeit  the 
chance  of  interpreting  the  mission  of 
Christianity  to  the  Eastern  world. 

It  is  certain  that  the  representatives 
of  Western  nations  never  can  reinter- 
pret the  mission  of  Christianity  to  the 
Orient,  in  part  enraged,  in  part  jaded 
and  dispirited,  by  sword-thrusts  from 
the  West,  unless  there  be  shown  in  the 
nations  they  represent  a  purpose  to 
temper  selfish  ambition  by  that  first  law 
of  Christ's  life  —  "good  will  toward 
men."  In  these  proud  days  of  the  Re- 
public we  hear  much  spoken  of  our 
mighty  destiny  among  the  nations. 
God  save  us  from  being  inebriated  with 
the  sense  of  destiny,  and  from  losing  the 
sense  of  justice  to  remote  nations  and 
respect  for  Asiatic  rights  and  aspira- 
tions ! 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  representa- 
tives of  Western  nations  must  relatively 
fail  to  interpret  Christianity  to  the 
scholarly  world  of  the  East  if  they  in- 
sist that  Christianity  necessarily  implies 
ecclesiastical  instituitons  and  dogmatic 
definitions  identical  with  those  of  the 
Occidental  worshipers  of  Christ.  To 
say  this  is  in  no  sense  an  undervaluation 
of  our  Christian  theology.  So  far  from 
undervaluing  theology  as  a  hindrance 
upon  life,  I  should  esteem  life  as  not 
worth  living  were  it  not  for  those  apos- 
tolic beliefs  concerning  God  and  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ  which,  be- 
cause I  hold  them  in  the  way  in  which 
I  see  them,  are  my  theology,  upon 
which  my  life  is  founded.  But  I  can 
not  demand  of  men  whose  institutional 
conceptions  are  the  fruit  of  Oriental  in- 
heritance, and  whose  points  of  contact 
with  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  are 
determined  by  the  canons  of  Oriental 
thinking,  that  they  should  adopt  all  the 
intellectual  terms  in  which  I,  of  another 
inheritance,  formulate  my  faith  in  these 
great  primary  beliefs  of  ChristiaxYXfe^  ^^'^ 
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else  be  understood  to  have  no  share  in 
an  essence  of  truth  which,  on  Christ's 
own  word|  is  of  universal  application 
and  for  universal  possession.  Let  me 
rather  so  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
trust  that  Light  which  lighteth  every 
man  coming  into  the  world,  so  honor 
"the  attempts  of  all  nations  and  kindreds 
and  peoples  to  attain  unto  God,  so  wait 
for  the  East  to  lift  herself  from  her  long 
bewilderment  and  for  God  to  complete 
what  He  Himself  has  begun,  so  dismiss 
that  inherent  scorn  of  the  East  which 
has  been  the  stumbling-block  cast  by 
Anglo-Saxon  pride  in  the  path  of 
Christ's  world-conquest,  that  in  my 
heart  there  shall  be  but  a  Godlike  yearn- 
ing for  the  souls  of  all  men  and  in  my 
life  a  Christlike  mark  of  sacrifice. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  preserve  and 
propagate  this  spirit  in  the  American 
nation,  with  our  genius  for  commercial- 
ism, our  love  for  progress,  our  perilous 
pride  of  destiny.    It  is  to  promote  the 


influence  of  this  large  view  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Christianity  to  the  world  upon 
the  millions  of  our  younger  citizens  in 
their  school  and  college  days.  Jntm- 
sify  this  by  wise  and  well-considered 
methods,  and  they  shall  develop  a  sense 
of  the  brotherhood  of  the  world,  a  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  world,  a  def- 
erence for  the  rights  of  the  world,  a  re- 
spect for  the  aspirations  of  the  world, 
that  shall  make  our  national  spirit  an 
interpretation  of  the  mission  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  non-Christian  races.  Per- 
mit these  younger  citizens,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  most  impressionable  years 
of  life,  to  drink  only  the  heating  wine 
of  secular  ambition,  to  acquire  only  the 
hunger  for  control  of  the  world's  re- 
sources, to  foster  race  prejudice  and 
crude  Occidentalism,  and  each  genera- 
tion, moving  farther  away  from  the  an- 
cestral heritages  of  the  Ghristian  relig- 
ion, shall  postpone  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 


THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  AS  THE  BASIS    OF  SOCIAL    RECOH- 

STRUCTION  * 

Br  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Pabt  I. 


The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been 
called  the  Magna  Charta  of  Christian- 
ity. That  which  is  fundamental  and 
distinctive  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  supposed  to  be  included  in 
this  discourse.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  teachings  of  the  Master  contain  the 
normative  principles  of  human  society 
are  naturally  inclined  to  turn  their  at- 
tention first  to  this  remarkable  sermon, 
which  seems  to  furnish  the  keynote  of 
His  ministry.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  social  morality  of  this 
Teacher  is  by  no  means  all  expressed  in 


this  discourse.  Important  elements  of 
it  must  be  sought  in  other  parts  of  the 
Gospels.  Nevertheless,  that  which  is 
here  set  forth  is  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching;  doubtless,  if  we  give  due  at- 
tention to  what  is  here,  we  shall  need, 
like  Browning's  Pambo,  to  take  several 
generations  to  master  this  before  we  go 
on  to  what  is  higher. 

The  subject  before  us  is  the  basic  law 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  social 
reconstruction.  As  a  student  of  social 
problems  I  wish  to  see  how  much  I  can 
find  in  these  three  chapters  of  the  first 


*  First  of  a  series  of  five  lectures  delivered  before  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  to  be 
published  later  by  Eaton  &  Mains  in  book  form. 
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Gosx)el  to  aid  us  in  repairing  or  rebuild- 
ing modem  society. 

At  the  first  re-reading,  with  this 
thought  in  mind|  of  these  words  which 
many  of  us  have  known  by  heart  from 
our  childhood,  it  strikes  one  that  social 
problems  do  not  bulk  very  large  in  this 
exhibit.  It  is  not  society ;  it  is  the  in- 
diyidual  to  whom  these  words  appear  to 
be  addressed.  It  is  not  for  groups  or 
bodies  of  men,  in  their  corporate  rela- 
tion, that  these  counsels  are  primarily 
intended,  but  for  persons.  And  this  is 
true.  Primarily  these  words  do  apply 
to  the  individual.  Kot  to  isolated  in- 
dividuals, as  we  shall  see;  always  to 
individuals  as  members  of  society,  but 
still  to  individuals.  The  conscience, 
the  judgment,  the  will,  belong  to  indi- 
viduals, and  if  anything  is  to  be  done 
for  society  it  must  be  done  by  the  co- 
operation of  individuals.  The  wise 
preacher,  whether  on  the  mount  or  on 
the  plain,  always  preaches  to  individ- 
uals. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cor- 
porate mind  that  he  knows  anything  of 
or  can  intelligently  address.  There 
are  men  and  women  before  him  whose 
state  of  mind  he  knows  more  or  less 
perfectly,  —  this  manufacturer,  that 
banker,  this  teacher,  that  clerk,  this 
housewife,  that  mechanic,  this  man  of 
leisure,  that  woman  of  society — and  he 
must  fit  what  he  has  to  say  to  the  intel- 
lectual demands  of  these.  Doubtless 
he  recognizes  them  as  types,  and  hopes 
to  reach  many  by  the  word  which  he 
aims  at  one.  But  it  remains  true  that 
all  skilful  teaching  deals  with  indi- 
viduals, and  not  with  masses.  ''The 
one  truth  that  experience  and  history 
impress  upon  us,"  says  Dr.  Bascom,  ''is 
that  the  problem  of  growth  is  primarily 
an  interior  one,  andtiiat  social  progress, 
therefore,  is  always  gathered  up  and 
expressed  in  personal  progress.  Noth- 
ing will  reach  that  which  does  not  reach 
this;  and  nothing  which  reaches  this 
will  fail  to  extend  to  that  also.    The 


spiritual  world  is  what  its  spiritual  oc- 
cupants make  it  to  be,  and  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  can  only  come  as  it 
comes  in  the  hearts  of  individuals. 
And  so  it  becomes  a  problem  of  im- 
mense labor  to  carry  the  individual  for- 
ward through  all  the  slow  stages  of 
growth  in  concert  with  other  individuals 
to  the  point  in  which  strength  and  wis- 
dom and  peace  abide  in  each  singly  and 
in  all  collectively."  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  truth 
is  greatly  neglected  at  the  present  time 
by  many  students  of  social  problems; 
and  it  is  well  for  those  of  us  to  whom 
the  words  of  the  Christ  are  words  of 
authority  to  read  over  with  some  care 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  He  here  outlines  it,  and  see 
what  principles  he  emphasizes. 

The  first  word  touches  with  a  sure 
stroke  one  of  the  great  qualities  of  per- 
sonal character.  "  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  The  kingdom  which  He 
comes  to  found  belongs  not  to  the  con- 
ceited, the  self-suf&cient,  the  people 
who  know  it  all,  but  to  the  humble- 
minded,  the  modest,  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  own  defects  of  knowl- 
edge and  power  and  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive light  and  help  from  others.  This 
spirit  of  humility,  Jesus  seems  to  say, 
is  fundamental  in  personal  character. 
To  be  right  yourself,  rightly  to  help 
others,  you  must  begin  here.  And  this 
is  precisely  what  Bacon  said  about  the 
spirit  of  science.  The  mighty  scientific 
progress  of  recent  centuries  is  due  to 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  more  than 
to  any  other  one  thing.  The  method 
which  Baoon  suggested  is  the  only  right 
method  of  scientific  study.  "  If  in  tiiis 
high  and  arduous  attempt  we  have  any 
proficiency,"  he  says,  "surely  by  no 
other  means  have  we  cleared  ourselves 
a  way  than  by  a  sincere  and  just  humil- 
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iation  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  laws 
and  operations  of  nature."  The  same 
method  is  not  less  indispensable  in  so- 
cial science  than  in  physical  science. 
It  is  not  the  pushing,  the  egotistic,  the 
opinionated  who  are  going  to  give  us 
most  help  in  the  solution  of  these  great 
questions;  but  those  who  have  knowl- 
edge enough  to  comprehend  that  they 
are  great  questions,  and  humility 
enough  to  bring  to  their  discussion  a 
spirit  of  teachableness  and  sweet  rea- 
sonableness. One  who  visits  the  places 
where  such  themes  are  sometimes  dis- 
cussed, and  observes  the  headiness  and 
cocksureness  and  intolerance  of  many 
of  those  who  speak,  is  made  painfully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  yet  a  great  way  off.  To  peo- 
ple of  this  temper  any  kind  of  social 
machinery  ever  invented  would  bring 
only  hell.  There  is  scarcely  another 
condition  of  social  reconstruction  more 
fundamental  than  this,  albeit  it  con- 
cerns the  individual  alone. 

Other  of  these  maxims,  on  which  I 
must  not  dwell,  deal  also  with  personal 
character.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled  "  with  that  for  which 
they  hunger  and  thirst.  It  is  not  the 
man  whose  chief  craving  is  for  comfort 
or  ease  or  income  or  equality,  but  the 
man  who  above  all  things  wants  to  be 
right  in  thought  and  wish  and  deed, 
whom  this  beatitude  crowns.  That  his 
own  life  may  conform  to  the  law  of 
life,  that  he  may  be  the  man  he  ought 
to  be,  this  is  his  ruling  passion.  There 
will  never  be  any  good  society  among 
men  who  lack  this  quality. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God."  The  beatific  vi- 
sion is  not  for  Paradise ;  it  is  for  these 
days  of  toil  and  turmoil  when  nothing 
is  so  much  needed  by  any  of  us  as  to 
discern  the  presence  of  Him  whose 
blessed  will,  in  all  these  confusions,  is 
kaiowljr  unfolding.     Only  the  pure  in 


heart  can  see  God;  and  no  one  can  help 
much  in  building  a  good  society  who 
can  not  see  Him. 

Bemember  also  that  you  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  world. 
But  the  salt  and  the  light  perform  flieii 
function  not  in  conventions,  or  by 
means  of  resolutions ;  it  is  by  what  they 
are  in  themselves  that  they  exercise 
power,  not  by  what  they  try  to  do. 
The  attention  is  here  sharply  called  to 
the  possession  of  personal  qualities  by 
which  alone  the  man  becomes  a  savor 
of  life  and  a  point  of  radiation  for  the 
whole  community. 

So,  too,  bear  in  mind  that  the  obe- 
dience of  every  law  primarily  concerns 
the  inward  motive,  and  that  both  in 
our  worship  and  in  our  charity  the  main 
test  touches  the  secret  impulse.  And 
do  not  forget  that  the  restless  temper 
which  fills  the  days  and  nights  with 
worry  about  what  we  shall  eat  and 
drink  and  wherewithal  we  shall  be 
clothed  is  the  bane  of  life;  that  the 
first  condition  of  happiness  is  to  get  rid 
of  that.  And  above  all  remember  that 
a  deep  and  true  moral  insight,  the 
power  of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  the 
intuitive  vision  which  quickly  and 
keenly  discerns  between  the  real  and 
the  unreal,  the  false  and  the  true,  is  the 
one  thing  needful.  "  If  thine  eye,"  the 
eye  of  the  soul,  "  be  single,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  light;  but  if  thine 
eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be 
full  of  darkness.  If,  therefore,  the 
light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness ! " 

I  have  only  touched  on  a  few  of  the 
points  which  concern  our  personality 
which  Jesus  emphasizes  in  this  dis- 
course. It  is  evident  that  His  primary 
concern  is  with  the  individual ;  that  He 
has  no  confidence  in  getting  a  good 
society  out  of  bad  men ;  that  He  means 
to  strike  home  at  our  personal  sins  and 
defects  and  make  us  all  feel  that  the 
place  to  begin  every  social  reform  is  in 
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rt  of  the  reformer.  "  First  cast 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye, 
n  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast 
mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye." 
3rsaaded  that  no  more  salutary 
uld  be  spoken  in  most  assem- 
social  reformers  than  this  which 
hrist  would  be  sure  to  speak  to 
All  of  us  need  to  be  sharply 
to  the  truth  that  our  own  mo- 
id principles  of  action  must  be 
d  right  if  we  would  render  any 
)  service  to  our  fellow  men. 
Bcognition  of  this  fact  will  show 
ice  what  a  task  we  have  before 
irmonious  social  relations  must 
rom  right  purposes  and  social 
in  individuals;  and  yet  it  is 
Dr.  Bascom  says,  that  "con- 
of  close  spiritual  relationship 
exist  as  yet  between  any  two 
Che  soul  is  rather  startled  in  its 
I  by  its  own  growing  solitude, 
oppressed  with  such  an  expe- 
;he  wise  man  does  not  feel  that 
grounds  of  complaint ;  that  the 
of  life  is  with  him,  and  that 
lake  the  discord.  He  is  rather 
3d  with  the  fact  of  how  ex- 
difficult,  and  complicated  a 
tion  is  a  true  spiritual  sym- 
How  many  things  in  one's  self 
3  increased,  diminished,  modi- 
ninated,  before  he  can  success- 
ie  part  in  it ;  while  the  same  is 
those  about  him  who  are  best 
unite  their  experience  with  his 
ice.  How  little  right  has  any 
find  fault  with  these  discords; 
d  assumes  the  right,  how  is  he 
}till  farther  off  from  the  desired 

dvident  that  the  great  Ghoragus 
ve  much  tuning  of  the  instru- 
0  do  before  the  music  of  the 
will  be  reproduced  in  human 
Kevertheless,    that    is     the 

e  Words  of  Jesus,"  p.  4. 


glorious  i*esult  toward  which  the  whole 
creation  moves,  and  it  is  for  us  to  keep 
it  in  view,  and  patiently  to  strive  to- 
ward it.  For  the  perfection  set  before 
us,  in  this  great  discourse,  is  a  social  as 
well  as  an  individual  perfection.  Indi- 
viduals we  are,  but  we  are  not  monads. 
Our  life  is  forever  a  related  life.  We 
can  not  obey,  in  solitariness,  the  law  of 
our  being.  We  must  take  care  to  be 
right  in  ourselves,  but  we  can  never  be 
right  by  ourselves,  or  for  ourselves ;  our 
humility,  our  purity,  our  integrity,  our 
sincerity,  our  serenity,  our  insight,  are 
not  possessions  that  we  can  monopolize; 
they  are  the  instruments  of  service. 
And  Jesus  brings  before  us,  in  this  dis- 
course, the  fundamental  conditions  of 
the  perfect  society. 

Of  all  these  conditions  the  most  fun- 
damental is  that  which  is  expressed  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  universal 
prayer,  "Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven." 

Let  us  pause  before  these  well-worn 
words;  let  us  speak  them  reverently. 
Here,  if  Jesus  is  authority,  is  the 
corner-stone  on  which  the  whole  social 
structure  rests.  Society  exists  among 
human  beings  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
which  these  words  convey.  The 
Fatherhood  of  God  gives  us  a  foun- 
dation for  social  order  and  peace  and 
welfare;  other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay.  Many,  indeed,  have  been  the  at- 
tempts to  rest  the  social  structure  on 
other  bases,  to  find  some  other  theory 
by  which  to  explain  the  existence  of  the 
human  commonwealth.  It  has  been 
oonceived  that  men  enter  into  social 
relations  through  some  sort  of  voluntary 
oompacti  because  they  think  it  will  be 
profitable  for  them  to  do  so ;  that  so- 
ciety is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  copart- 
nership agreement.  And  there  are  not 
a  few  who  believe  that  economic  mo- 
tives are  the  primary  motives  in  the 
constitution  of  human  society.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Sermon 
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on  the  Mount.  Nor  does  it  agree  with 
those  facts  of  human  life  which  are 
best  known  to  us  all. 

"Many  writers/'  says  Frederick 
Maurice,  "begin  with  considering  man- 
kind as  a  multitude  of  units.  They 
ask|  How  did  any  number  of  these  units 
form  themselves  into  a  society?  I  can 
not  adopt  that  method.  At  my  birth 
I  am  abeady  m  a  society.  I  am  re- 
lated^ at  all  events,  to  a  father  and 
mother.  This  relation  is  the  primaiy 
fact  of  my  existence.  I  can  contem- 
plate no  other  facts  apart  from  it. 

"Perhaps  you  will  say,  *  For  each  of 
us  separately  that  no  doubt  is  true. 
But  we  want  to  consider  the  world  at 
large.'  Well!  and  to  what  portion  of 
the  world  at  large  is  this  truth  not  ap- 
plicable? In  what  region  do  you  find 
a  man  who  is  not  bom  a  son;  who  is 
not  related  to  a  father  and  mother?  It 
is  a  fact  for  me,  surely;  but  it  is  a  fact 
for  you  and  for  every  man.  And  if 
you  determine  not  to  tike  notice  of  this 
fact^  not  to  give  it  precedence  of  every 
other^  the  effect  is  that  instead  of  con- 
templating the  world  at  large,  you  will 
only  contemplate  yourself.  You  will 
be  the  unit  about  which  all  events  and 
persons  will  revolve.  Each  man  will 
regard  himself  as  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse. You  vdll  at  last  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding— a  very  imperfect  under- 
standing— that  each  must  occupy  this 
place  in  his  own  estimation;  you  will 
be  forced  to  construct  a  society  on  that 
hypothesis.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  you 
start  &om  the  indisputable  common- 
place,^ We  are  sons,'  such  a  way  of  con- 
sidering the  universe  is  from  the  first 
impossible.  I  can  not  be  the  center  of 
the  circle  in  which  I  find  myself,  be  it  as 
small  as  it  may.  I  refer  myself  to  an- 
other. There  is  a  root  below  me. 
There  is  an  Author  of  my  existence."  '*' 

These  are  the  primal  facts  of  human 
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society.  We  are  bom  into  aocial  rela- 
tions. Existence  is  a  social  &ct.  My 
conscious  life,  descending  to  me  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  unites  me  to  my  kind, 
and  issues,  can  only  issue,  from  Hun 
who  is  the  Author  of  all  life — of  whom 
every  fatherhood  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
is  named.  Every  human  being  has  tiie 
same  parentage.  The  Father  in  heaven 
is  the  Father  of  us  all. 

This  fact  of  fatherhood  and  aonahip, 
if  I  recognize  it,  makes  it  impossible  for 
me  to  assume  an  egoistic  or  independent 
attitude.  If  I  have  a  Father  in  heaven, 
He  owes  to  me  care,  guidance,  wise  oon- 
trol,  and  I  owe  to  Him  reverence,  trust, 
obedience.  Then  the  very  foundation 
of  society  is  in  religion.  The  first  right 
social  act  must  be  an  act  of  worship. 
And  since  my  very  existence  is  derived, 
and  dependent,  the  spirit  of  subordi- 
nation and  obedience  must  be  natural  to 
me.  I  am  under  authority.  There  is 
a  superior  to  whom  I  owe  allegiance. 
Fatherhood  is  not  tyranny,  it  mover  is; 
and  sonship  is  not  bondage.  The  rela- 
tion is  one  of  loving  care  and  control- 
even  of  self-sacrifice — on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  loving  trust  and  honor  on  the 
other;  but  the  spirit  of  obedience  is 
there.     No  true  family  is  without  it. 

Thus  the  recognition  of  the  fact  of 
the  universal  Fatherhood  must  fill  so- 
ciety with  the  spirit  of  docility,  of  gen- 
tleness, of  subordination.  That  is  the 
manner  of  it,  as  Maurice  says.  That 
is  the  mental  habit  which  befits  it 
The  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed 
are  not  independent  units,  each  of 
whom  considers  himself  the  center  of 
the  universe;  they  are  children  who 
know  themselves  to  be  subject  to  the 
loving  will  of  the  universal  Father, 
whose  purposes  concerning  them  and 
all  the  rest  of  His  children  are  to  be  the 
law  of  their  lives. 

From  the  fact  of  the  divine  Father- 
hood is  derived  the  fact  of  human 
brotherhood.     What  the  right  lelatioft 
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of  brothers  must  be,  when  the  B'^ather- 
hood  is  divine,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell,  tho 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand.  Honor 
and  obedience  to  the  Father  will  rule  all 
our  conduct.  We  must  therefore  think 
His  thoughts  about  our  brothers;  we 
must  share  in  His  purposes  concerning 
them.  The  law  of  sympathy,  of  con- 
sideration, of  helpful  love,  will  be  the 
law  of  all  human  association.  The 
deepest  and  most  central  fact  to  be  con- 
sidered in  all  relations  with  my  fellow- 
man — whether  he  be  employer  or  em- 
ployeOy  teacher  or  pupil,  client  or  cus- 
tomer,  neighbor  or  foreigner — is  that  he 
is  my  brother;  that  we  have  a  common 
Father;  and  that  his  welfare,  his  hap- 
piness, his  honor,  his  manhood,  ought 
to  be  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own. 

This  relation  of  brotherhood  between 
human  beings  is  the  second  fundamen- 
tal social  fact,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  Observe  that  it  is  a  fact.  It 
is  not  merely  a  thing  that  ought  to  be ; 
it  is  the  thing  that  is.  It  is  not  true 
that  human  beings  ought  to  become 
brothers ;  it  is  true  that  they  are  broth- 
ers. No  choice  or  determination  or 
wish  of  theirs  can  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  fact.  It  is  true  that  a  great 
many  human  beings  do  not  behave  to- 
ward each  other  as  if  they  were  broth- 
ers, but  their  bad  behavior  does  not 
change  the  fact.  The  relation  is  there. 
It  is  the  deepest  thing  in  our  lives.  It 
is  the  one  thing  that  Jesus  came  to 
make  plain  to  us,  and  to  help  us  to 
realize.  All  the  human  beings  that  I 
meet  day  by  day  in  the  street,  in  the 
mart,  in  the  shop,  in  the  office,  in  the 
drawing-room,  in  the  kitchen,  are  the 
children  of  my  Father.  I  owe  to  them, 
first  of  all,  a  brother's  sympathy,  a 
brother's  help.  The  laborer  who  works 
for  me,  the  mechanic  at  my  forge,  the 
hostler  in  my  stable,  the  maid  in  my 
housei  the  shop-girl  behind  my  counter, 
is  the  child  of  my  Father.  My  con- 
stant question  concerning  them  all  must 


be,  not  how  much  profit  can  I  get  out 
of  them,  but  how  much  good  can  I  do 
them?  The  employer  for  whom  I 
work,  the  man  who  pays  me  wages,  is 
my  brother.  It  is  my  duty  to  think  of 
his  well-being,  to  consider  how  I  may 
add  to  his  peace  and  happiness.  The 
man  who  lives  on  the  avenue  beside  me, 
the  man  who  lives  in  the  alley  in  the 
rear,  are  equally  my  brethren.  What 
can  I  add  to  their  well-being?  The 
man  of  whom  I  buy  or  to  whom  I  sell ; 
of  whom  I  borrow  or  to  whom  I  lend; 
who  comes  to  me  for  counsel  or  to 
whom  I  go  for  service;  the  postman  on 
his  rounds,  the  policeman  on  his  beat, 
the  pauper  in  the  almshouse,  the  pris- 
oner in  the  jail,  are  all  my  brothers — 
what  can  I  do  to  help  them,  succor 
them,  bless  them?  All  my  relations 
with  all  these  human  beings  must  be 
inspired  and  dominated  by  this  central 
fact  of  brotherhood.  Whatever  I  do  or 
want  to  do  with  reference  to  them  must 
be  governed  by  the  wish  to  realize  this 
relation.  If  ever  I  forget  this,  or  ig- 
nore it,  in  any  social  act,  I  am  hinder- 
ing the  coming  of  that  kingdom  for 
which  I  daily  pray. 

You  may  say  that  all  this  is  visionary 
and  chimerical ;  that  no  such  relations 
as  these  have  ever  existed  or  ever  will 
among  human  beings;  that  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  suggest  a  rule  of  life 
that  is  so  utterly  beyond  the  powers  of 
man;  that  society  can  never  be  put 
upon  any  such  basis  as  this,  and  that, 
if  we  wish  to  see  society  reconstructed, 
we  must  seek  for  some  theory  of  human 
relations  somewhat  less  quixotic.  To 
all  which  I  reply  that  I  am  not  giving 
you  my  theory  of  human  society.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  state  that  theory  as  I 
find  it  laid  down  by  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  can  not, 
for  the  life  of  me,  make  it  mean  any 
less  or  any  other  than  that  which  I 
have  unfolded.  If  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man 
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mean  anything  at  all,  they  mean  all 
this. 

It  is  open  to  any  man  to  say  that 
Jesus  Christ  knew  nothing  about  the 
proper  ordering  of  social  relations ;  that 
while  He  may  be  a  safe  guide  for  those 
who  wish  to  find  the  way  to  heaven,  He 
is  not  to  be  trusted  as  a  social  phi- 
losopher. And  this  is  practically  what 
is  said  by  a  good  many  persons  in  the 
church  as  well  as  out  of  it.  Those  who 
are  most  eager  to  affirm  His  divinity 
are  often  most  bold  to  deny  His  author- 
ity when  He  speaks  of  human  relation- 
ships and  obligations.  For  my  own 
part,  I  must  confess  that  I  can  not  so 
divide  His  words ;  and  that  His  teach- 
ing respecting  the  divine  Fatherhood, 
with  its  corollary,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  very  substance  of  His  mission. 
And  the  denial  of  this  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  very  fona  et  origo  of  all  unbeliefs 
and  heresies. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  this  denial 
has  been  almost  universal  among  those 
who  have  stood  to  represent  Christ  on 
the  earth.  The  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal Fatherhood  has  not  been  gen- 
erally accepted,  as  Christ  taught  it,  by 
the  Christian  church.  To  those  who 
are  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God 
on  account  of  the  Fall,  the  Fatherhood, 
we  have  been  told,  ceases  to  be  a  fact; 
it  is  a  possibility  merely.  Those  who 
are  elect  and  regenerate  may  claim  it, 
none  others.  That  is  the  received  the- 
ology. To  the  regenerate,  all  this 
teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  Fatherhood 
and  the  Brotherhood  may  apply.  The 
relation  between  regenerate  men  may 
indeed  be  such  as  this  teaching  sug- 
gests; but  how,  it  is  demanded,  can 
there  be  an  actual  brotherhood  among 
the  unregenerate,  since  for  them  there 
is  no  actual  Fatherhood?  Outside  the 
church,  therefore,  in  the  wicked  world, 
no  such  fraternal  relations  could  be 
looked  for.  Selfishness  is  the  law  of 
that  realm,  and  our  social  philosophy 


must  adjust  itself  to  this  law.  This  is 
what  theology  has  taught  us  to  expect 
in  human  society. 

The  political  economy  of  the  fact  has 
taken  its  cue  from  theology,  and  has 
drawn  its  deductions  from  the  assump- 
tion that  self-interest  is  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  human  conduct. 

Such  have  been  the  theories  of  social 
relations  which  have  prevailed  hitherto 
in  Christendom.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  our  theories  of  society  have  been 
bad  enough  to  produce  a  bad  society; 
and  it  must  also  be  owned  that  they 
have  done  it.  There  are  plenty  of  peo- 
ple yet  who  are  ready  to  stand  up  for 
these  theories  and  defend  them  against 
all  comers.  I  am  not  here  to  take  up 
that  combat.  I  am  only  here  to  saj 
that  whether  they  are  true  or  false, 
they  are  not  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ.  For  there  is  not  one  word  that 
He  ever  said  which,  rightly  interpreted, 
could  warrant  the  notion  that  God  is 
the  Father  of  none  but  the  good  people. 
What  has  He  said  in  this  very  sermon? 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate 
thine  enemy ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  Love 
your  enemies  and  pray  for  them  that 
persecute  you ;  tluU  ye  may  be  sons  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ;  for  he 
maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
the  good,  and  sendeth  his  rain  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust  J^  How  can  the  doctrine 
of  a  partial  Fatherhood  stand  in  the 
face  of  these  words?  Nay;  it  is  over 
all  the  children  of  men;  even  your 
enemy  is  your  brother,  because  he  is  the 
child  of  your  Father.  It  is  not  the 
regenerate  alone,  but  all  who  are  made 
in  God's  image,  who  come  under  the 
law  of  brotherhood.  All  human  rela- 
tions— domestic,  economic,  industrial, 
political — are  founded  on  this  f act^  and 
must  conform  to  it. 

Such  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  is  the  principle  by  which,  in  His 
conception,  society  is  to  be  constructed. 
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EVANGELISM— FROM  JONATHAN  EDWARDS  TO  WILLIAM  J.  DAWSON 

By  the  Bey.  James  A.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Elmiba,  New  York.' 


To  understand  and  appreciate  the 
eYangelism  of  to-day  we  must  see  it  as 
related  to  the  moYements  that  have 
been.  Five  waves  of  evangelistic  fer- 
vor at  least  must  be  passed  in  review. 

1.  "The  Great  Awakening"  (1727- 
1750).  This  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  American  Christianity. 
Franklin  was  still  a  young  man ;  Wash- 
ington was  but  born.  Three  great 
names  stand  out — Jonathan  Edwards, 
George  Whitefield,  and  John  Wesley. 
Religious  interest  sprang  up  in  a  mar- 
velous way  in  many  places  at  the  same 
time — as  in  Northampton  under  Ed- 
wards, in  New  Brunswick  under  Gilbert 
Tennent,  and  among  the  Scotch-Irish 
in  Pennsylvania  under  William  Blair. 
George  Whitefield  went  up  and  down 
the  country  like  a  preaching  angel,  ad- 
dressing enormous  crowds  and  welding 
into  one  all  these  various  local  move- 
ments. There  arose  a  new  type  of 
religion,  direct,  emotional,  aggressive. 
What  Whitefield  did  for  the  thirteen 
colonies,  John  Wesley,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Moravians  and  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  did  for  England. 

2.  The  Kentucky  Camp-Meetings 
(1800-1803).  This  movement  did  for 
the  new  West — the  great  plains  west  of 
the  Alleghanies — what  the  Edwards- 
Whitefield- Wesley  movement  did  for 
the  Atlantic  coast  region.  This  re- 
markable religious  awakening  sprang 
out  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  woods  pre- 
paratory to  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  led 
to  an  epidemic  of  camp  -  meetings. 
Standing  crops  were  left  to  care  for 
themselves ;  settlements  were  deserted ; 
pioneers  rode  or  walked  as  far  as  fifty 
miles;  fifteen  thousand  or  more  were 
present  at  Cane  Eidge.  There  were  no 
great  leaders.  These  backwoodsmen 
had  been  without   much  religion,  and 


accepted  it  with  remarkable  emotional 
experiences.  Presbyterianism  had  been 
the  leading  denomination,  but  these 
great  camp-meetings  gave  to  Methodists 
and  Baptists  the  leadership  in  the  new 
West. 

3.  The  Finney  Movement  (1826- 
1830).  The  next  time  that  evangelism 
reached  a  mountain  height  was  that 
which  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
Finney  meetings  in  cities  of  Central 
New  York.  This  brought  into  the 
churches  by  scores  the  brainiest  of  the 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  merchants. 
It  was  led  by  a  brilliant  converted  law- 
yer, who  did  not  own  a  Bible  till  he 
was  thirty.  His  preaching  was  that  of 
an  advocate  to  a  jury.  This  marks  the 
dawn  of  modem  revival  methods.  The 
ideal  of  evangelists  ever  since  has  been 
Charles  G.  Finney. 

4.  The  Moody  Movement.  This  was 
led  by  a  blunt,  brainy,  consecrated  busi- 
ness man,  who  talked  like  a  layman. 
He  organized  campaigns  in  cities  and 
rallied  all  denominations  to  his  support. 
He  organized  meetings  as  a  great  mer- 
chant pushes  his  business.  He  insti- 
tuted  inquiry  meetings  and  called  to  his 
help  a  multitude  of  lesser  evangelists. 
Then  came  the  era  of  Gospel  song  and 
men  like  Bliss,  Sankey,  and  Stebbins. 
Then  rose  Bible  schools  and  Northfields 
to  supplement.  No  movement  has  so 
profoundly  influenced  the  churches  of 
the  whole  land  to  new  motive  and  con- 
secration as  this,  and  none  has  been 
anything  like  this  as  a  teacher  in  evan- 
gelistic methods. 

5.  The  Torrey- Alexander  Meetings. 
Whether  we  wish  to  or  not,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  mugt  give  to  this  new 
movement  a  place  in  this  short  list. 
Such  meetings  have  never  been  wit- 
nessed as  have  been  held  in  the  cities  of 
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Australia,  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  If  large  meetings,  popular  in- 
terest, opinion  of  those  most  competent 
to  judge,  and  numbers  of  converts  mean 
anything,  this  movement,  now  seem- 
ingly only  rising,  is  the  greatest  wave 
of  evangelism  the  Christian  church  has 
ever  seen. 

From  the  historic  point  of  view,  the 
first  three  of  these  great  evangelistic 
impulses  may  be  called  the  old  evangel- 
ism, and  the  last  two  the  new.  Certain 
features  mark  alike  the  Great  Awaken- 
ing, the  camp-meetings  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  Finney  movement,  while  the 
Torrey- Alexander  impulse  is  but  the 
rising  again,  in  a  sense,  of  the  Moody 
evangelism.  Accepting,  for  conveni- 
ence, this  distribution  into  old  and  new, 
we  find  three  very  marked  differences 
between  the  old  evangelism  and  the 
new: 

1.  A  Difference  in  Emphasis.  Jona- 
than Edwards,  laying  the  stress  on  the 
justice  of  God  and  preaching  stem  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  is  but  an  exponent  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  God  angry  a 
great  deal  more  with  numbers  on  earth 
than  with  many  of  those  now  in  the 
flames  of  hell,  was  a  favorite  theme. 
The  same  stern  God  was  the  ideal  of 
the  Middle- West  camp-meetings,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  of  Finney.  But  the 
new  evangelism  of  Moody,  Chapman, 
and  Torrey  puts  the  accent  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale — the  love  of  God. 
Where  Edwards  preached  the  anger  of 
God  till  men  shuddered  and  groaned 
and  women  swooned  and  shrieked, 
Chapman  preaches  the  love  of  God  till 
men  are  melted  into  tears  and  tender- 
ness. As  Professor  Coe  has  said,  the 
new  evangelism  '' emphasizes  another 
set  of  ideas,  appeals  to  another  set  of 
motives,  and  expects  a  different  set  of 
results." 

2.  A  Difference  in  Emotional  Mani- 
festation.    The  tragic  intensity  of  emo- 

^    tional  experience  of  the  old  evangelism 


has  little  place  in  the  new.  Under 
Blair's  preaching  the  congregation 
groaned,  wept  aloud,  and  cried  out  so 
continuously  that  he  appealed  to  them 
to  be  quiet  that  they  might  hear  his 
words.  We  find  in  McMaster's  "  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  "  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  "Winning  of  the 
West "  detailed  accounts  of  the  falling 
to  the  ground,  the  writhing  in  seeming 
convulsion,  the  "  jerking  "  about  stakes 
and  trees,  that  came  to  those  under  deep 
conviction  of  sin.  We  read  in  Fin- 
ney's "  Autobiography  "  of  an  occasional 
one  who  "  fell  from  his  seat  as  if  shot, 
and  writhed  and  groaned  in  a  terrible 
manner."  We  find  almost  nothing  of 
this  in  the  newer  evangelism  of  Moody 
and  Torrey. 

3.  A  Difference  in  Methods.  So  far 
as  we  know,  no  Alexander  or  Butler  or 
Sankey  traveled  with  George  White- 
field.  Gospel  song,  great  choirs,  and 
solo  singers  belong  to  the  new  evangel- 
ism. The  Kentucky-Tennessee  impulse 
belonged  to  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  church  and  city 
campaigns  of  modem  time.  Finney 
very  likely  would  have  severely  cen- 
sured the  advertising,  the  badges  and 
ushers,  the  reporters  and  committees — 
the  business  push  supposed  to  be  nec- 
essary in  a  modern  movement.  The 
cards,  personal  workers,  after-meetings, 
and  inquiry-rooms  had  no  place  in  the 
older  evangelism. 

It  is  important  we  should  notice  that 
a  still  newer  type  of  evangelism  is  com- 
ing into  sight.  It  is  not  antagonistic  to 
any  of  the  types  we  have  been  follow- 
ing, but  a  development  from  them.  It 
is  distinct  enough  to  be  in  contrast  even 
with  the  evangelism  of  Torrey.  It  is 
impossible  to  define  it  exactly,  but  some 
of  its  features  we  can  not  mistake.  To 
catch  its  drift  we  will  do  well  to  study 
the  principles  back  of  the  Converse- 
Chapman  impulse  in  the  Presbyterian 
church ;  plus  Josiah  Strong's  idea  of  a 
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revival  along  social  lines  rather  than  in- 
dividualistic ;  plus  Professor  Coe's  con- 
viction that  the  coming  evangelism  will 
be  broadly  educational  rather  than 
narrowly  revivalistic ;  plus  the  move- 
ment starting  in  the  Congregational 
churches  under  the  inspiration  of 
William  J.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Hillis.  It 
may  be  that  the  following  will  appear 
as  characteristics  of  the  newer  evan- 
gelism: 

1.  An  effort  to  interest  a  whole  de- 
nomination,  like  the  Baptist,  Presbyte- 
rian,  or  Congregational,  through  its 
national  association  or  assembly.  It  is 
no  longer  the  leaders  of  a  church  or  of 
a  village  or  city  planning  work  for 
themselves,  but  the  leaders  of  a  national 
church  launching  an  evangelistic  im- 
pulse which  they  would  have  reach 
every  comer  of  the  country. 

2.  A  new  spirit  taking  possession  of 
the  leaders;  more  earnestness  and  con- 
secration on  the  part  of  ministers  and 
laymen;  a  being  "born  anew,"  as  W. 
J.  Dawson  was  led  into  a  new  experi- 
ence through  seeing  the  work  of  Gipsy 
Smith ;  an  awakening  to  a  consciousness 
of  God;  a  recognition  that  the  church 
is  a  force  to  be  used  in  service,  and  not 
merely  a  selfish  social  club. 

3.  A  new  emphasis  given  to  personal 
work,  not  by  a  devoted  enthusiast  here 
and  there,  but  by  the  church  at  large. 
The  apostle  of  this  special  impulse  was 
Henry  Clay  Tmmbull,  and  its  text- 
book his  "Individual  Work  for  Indi- 
viduals.'' 

4.  An  agreement  that  evangelism 
means  not  so  much  "  special  meetings '' 
for  a  few  days  of  the  year  as  a  steady 
evangelistic  fervor  in  all  departments 
of  activity  all  the  year.  It  means  keep- 
ing in  sight  the  non-Christians  abroad 
to  be  reached  with  a  Gospel  new  to 
ihem,  and  the  non-Christians  at  home 
to  be  won  by  a  Gospel  already  old  to 
them.  It  means  keeping  ever  in  sight 
the  children  of  Christian  homes  who 


must  be  kept  for  Christ,  and  the  adult 
believers  who  must  be  helped  to  deeper 
experience  and  more  effective  service. 

5.  A  discouraging  of  sensational  at- 
tacks on  theater-going,  card-playing, 
and  dancing,  and  the  airing  of  special 
personal  and  doctrinal  hobbies.  And 
that  not  so  much  from  sympathy  with 
such  amusements  and  proclivities,  as 
from  the  feeling  that  such  a  course 
stands  in  the  way  of  something  more 
important  and  effective. 

6.  A  feeling  that  a  fling  at  higher 
criticism,  evolution,  verbal  inspiration, 
or  any  other  tendency  to  which  the 
speaker  happens  to  be  opposed,  in  a 
public  meeting,  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  ex- 
tremely bad  taste.  And  this  not  at  all 
through  any  willingness  to  accept  the 
new  theology  or  the  old,  but  from  the 
conviction  that  those  who  hold  the  op- 
posite interpretation  are  honest  Chris- 
tian thinkers,  entitled  to  common 
Christian  courtesy ;  and  from  the  grow- 
ing conviction,  so  far  as  the  new  ideas 
are  concerned,  that,  if  proven,  they 
would  not  in  the  least  topple  over  the 
religious  fabric,  but  only  some  men's 
traditional  idea  of  it. 

7.  A  conviction  that  it  is  possible  to 
unite  the  highest  culture  and  scholar- 
ship with  the  most  fervent  apostolic 
zeal ;  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man 
of  the  finest  sensibilities  and  rarest  so- 
cial and  mental  powers  should  not  be 
more  effectively  aflame  with  the  love  of 
a  John  and  the  utterance  of  an  Apollos 
than  a  converted  thief;  that  it  were 
better  to  have  for  our  leaders  in  evan- 
gelism men  like  Henry  Drummond, 
Eobert  E.  Speer,  Phillips  Brooks,  Wil- 
liam J.  Dawson,  and  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis,  than  men  aglow  with  enthusiasm 
but  lacking  the  balance  of  broad  experi- 
ence and  liberal  equipment. 

But  whether  the  evangelism  be  the 
old,  the  new,  or  the  newer,  there  are 
certain  things  which  must  mark  it  or  it 
is  no  evangelism  at  all.     It  must  own 
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and  covet  the  spirit  of  prayer.  This 
was  true  of  the  evangelism  of  Wesley, 
Edwards,  Nettleton,  and  Finney,  and 
recognized  as  fully  by  Dawson  and  Hil- 
lis  as  by  Moody  and  Torrey.  There 
must  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  it  is  a  man-made  and  not  a 
God-given  evangelism.  This  work  of 
the  Spirit  is  as  evident  in  the  evangelistic 
wave  sweeping  Wales  to-day,  growing 
out  of  the  efforts  of  Evan  Eoberts,  as  it 
was  in  Northampton  in  Edwards'  day 
or  in  Gsesarea  in  that  of  Cornelius. 
There  must  ever  be  in  evangelism  the 
emphasis  of  a  few  essential  truths — the 


divinity  of  Christ,  the  supremacy  of 
the  cross,  the  turning  from  a  life  of  sin 
and  aimlessuess  to  a  life  of  righteous- 
ness and  consecrated  effort,  the  voice  of 
God  in  Scripture,  and  the  call  to  woik 
for  the  good  of  others,  because  these  are 
God's  greatest  words  to  men.  It  would 
be  well  in  discussing  evangelism,  eth- 
ical, social,  and  educational,  never  to 
wander  very  far  from  the  pregnant  say- 
ing of  W.  J.  Dawson :  "  We  have  all 
talked  a  good  deal  about  the  new  re- 
vival which  is  to  be  ethical,  but  there 
will  be  no  ethical  revival  without  a 
precedent  spiritual  revival." 


THE  DECLINE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  THE  MINISTRY^ 

By  President  Alfred  T.  Perry,  D.D.,  Marietta  Colleqe,  Ohio. 


As  I  take  it,  what  we  most  want  to 
know  on  this  subject  is :  I.  Just  what 
is  the  truth  regarding  the  decline  in 
numbers?  II.  What  has  led  young 
men  to  shun  this  profession  in  recent 
years?  III.  What  is  the  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things ;  how  can  we  regain 
the  devotion  of  young  men?  Without 
attempt  at  rhetorical  embellishment  I 
set  myself  to  answer  these  questions. 
The  first  question  is  purely  a  statistical 
one.  The  answer  to  it  must  be  reached 
through  intelligent  use  of  such  statistics 
as  can  be  found.  The  answer  to  the 
second  is  made  for  us  by  the  young  men 
of  to-day  who  are  looking  forward  to 
the  ministry.  The  answer  to  the  third 
will  represent  only  the  opinion  of  one 
interested  student  of  this  subject. 

I  have  sought  to  gather  my  infor- 
mation widely  and  collate  it  carefully. 
Limiting  my  inquiry  to  the  period  since 
1890,  I  have  issued  circulars,  with  the 
usual  result  of  receiving  only  partial  re- 
plies. To  382  colleges  and  universities, 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  presidents  in  327  of 


them,  to  120  theological  seminaries,  to 
the  leaders  and  officers  in  21  denomi- 
nations, as  well  as  to  numerous  friends 
and  representative  men,  I  have  pro- 
pounded my  inquiries. 

Of  the  382  colleges,  I  have  heard, 
either  through  college  officer  or  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  president,  from  276.  These  re- 
ports, supplemented  by  those  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, have  furnished  me  my  answer  to 
the  first  two  questions.  Let  us  attend 
directly  to  our  questions. 

I.  What  is  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
decline  in  numbers  of  students?  Here 
are  the  figures  of  the  Commissioner : 

Thbolooical  Students  in  all  Sehivabiss 
Reporting,  and  Nubiber  in  Protbstant 
Seminaries. 

Total 
Tear.  Nnmber.    Protestant 

1870 8,254 

1875 5,284 

1880 5,242 

1885 5,775 

1886 6,870        5,418 

1887 6,806        5.843 

1888 6,512        5,515 

1889 6,989        5,088 


*  PSEiper  prepared  for  the  Religious  Education  Association  and  revised  by  the  author  for 
The  HoiOLBTic  Reyixw. 
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Total 
Tear.  Number.  Proteatant. 

1890 7,013  6,029 

1891 7,828  6,006 

1892 7,729  6,860 

1898 7,886  6,541 

1894 7,658  6,840 

1895...; 8,050  6,616 

1896 8,017  6,587 

1897 8,173  6,514 

1898 8,871  6,491 

1899 8,261  6,155 

1900 8,009  5,975 

1901 7,567  5,682 

1902 7,343  5,410 

1903 7,872  5,628 

These  figures  are  confessedly  incom- 
plete. Probably  the  Roman  Catholic 
figures  of  the  early  years  are  the  most 
defective,  so  that  the  actual  increase  in 
that  denomination  is  less  than  appears. 
The  net  figures,  however,  give  probably 
a  correct  impression. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1895  the  maxi- 
mum was  reached,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  a  rapid  decline  to  the 
figures  of  the  earlier  years.  Fluc- 
tuation in  numbers  need  not  surprise  us. 
This  we  find  in  other  professions. 
Medical  students  declined  from  12,739 
in  1882  to  11,059  in  1885.  Law  stu- 
dents from  3,227  in  1881  to  2,744  in 
1885.  Dental  students  from  8,320  in 
1902  to  8,298  in  1903.  Such  refluent 
waves  of  the  oncoming  tide  are  to  be 
expected,  and  they  are  frequently  seen 
in  the  earlier  years  in  theological  stu- 
dents. Still  this  gives  us  little  comfort 
when  we  contemplate  the  complete  ebb 
in  the  roll  of  Protestant  students  of 
theology.  Let  us  subtract  the  166  wom- 
en in  the  Protestant  seminaries  in  1903 
and  the  108  in  1902  and  the  situation  is 
still  worse. 

1890,  net 6,029 

1902.net 5,802 

1903,  net 5,462 

The  population  of  the  country  has  been 
growing,  the  number  of  churches  and 
church  members  has  increased  greatly, 
and  yet  the  number  of  men  students  in 
the  Protestant  seminaries  of  the  country 
in  1903  was  less  by  567  than  in  1890, 
and  less  than  in  any  year  since  1887,  ex- 


cept 1902,  when  there  were  727  fewer 
students  than  in  1890,  and  less  than 
any  year  since  1885. 

Let  us  see  how  different  denomina- 
tions have  shared  in  this  decline.  A 
study  of  the  statistics  gives  the  follow- 
ing result: 

Baptitts :  A  fairly  steady  increase  (notwith- 
standing a  slight  drop  in  1900  and  1902)  from 
658  in  1890  to  1,095  in  1904. 

Free-WiU  Baptists:  Qreat  fluctuation:  54 
in  1890,  43  in  1893,  106  in  1895,  47  in  1900, 
and  54  in  1908. 

CangregatunkUists:  A  great  decline  from  588 
in  1890  and  a  maximum  of  596  in  1892  to  378 
in  1901,  with  slight  recovery  to  398  in  1904. 

Dimples :  A  steady  and  large  increase  from 
468  in  1890  to  807  in  1900  and  997  in  1904. 

Lutherans  (Gkneral  Council):  Fluctuation 
from  730  in  1890  to  a  maximum  of  1,202  in 
1896  and  a  drop  to  905  in  1903,  with  recovery 
to  1.021  in  1904. 

MethodisU  (North):  Rise  from  498  in  1890 
to  676  in  1900,  falling  to  612  in  1903. 

JHethodiats  (South):  Their  one  seminary, 
which  trains  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  min- 
isters, shows  an  increase  in  students,  but  ordi- 
nations have  fallen  off  slightlv  since  1898. 

Methodist  Protestants :  Decline  to  1897,  then 
a  rise. 

Presbyterians  (North):  Including  Union 
Seminarv  in  the  statistics,  a  steady  increase 
from  786  in  1890  to  a  maximum  of  1,101  in 
1895,  then  an  equally  steady  decline  to  a  min- 
imum of  726  in  1902,  with  a  slight  recovery 
since. 

Presbyterians  (BovLth):  A  somewhat  narrow 
fluctuation  from  102  in  1890  to  194  in  1894,  to 
156  in  1900,  and  to  158  hi  1903. 

OumberUmd  Presbyterian:  With  only  one 
seminary,  a  wave-like  increase  from  86  in  1890 
to  65  in  1898  and  56  in  1903. 

United  Presbyterian:  Increase  from  85  in 
1890  to  a  maximum  of  160  hi  1897  (caused  in 
part  by  increase  of  women  students)  to  a  min- 
imum of  84  in  1903. 

Protestant  Episcopal :  A  wave-like  increase 
from  346  in  1890  to  a  maximum  of  467  in  1898, 
then  a  falling  off  to  406  in  1900  and  a  recov- 
ery to  437  hi  1903. 

Beformed  Church  in  Atneriea  (Dutch) :  From 
45  hi  1890  to  a  maximum  of  65  in  1898,  then  to 
a  minimum  of  42  in  1908. 

United  Brethren:  48  in  1890;  two  high 
points,  60  in  1893  and  59  hi  1901 ;  two  low 
pohits,  36  in  1898  and  37  hi  1908. 

Universaliets :  Arise  from  68  hi  1890  to  100 
in  1893,  then  a  large  decline  to  41  in  1900  and 
44  in  1908. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  no  uni- 
formity of  decline.  The  holding  up  of 
some  denominations  like  the  Disciples 
and  Northern  Methodists  may  be  in 
part  accounted  for  by  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  the  ministry,  which  has 
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sent  a  larger  proportion  of  ministerial 
candidates  to  the  seminaries. 

The  denominations  having  the  largest 
proportion  of  college  graduates  in  their 
ministry  have  shown  for  the  most  part 
the  greatest  decline  in  students  for  the 
ministry,  viz.,  the  Congregationalists, 
Presbyteonans,  and  Dutch  Beformed. 
United  Brethren  and  Uniyersalist  de- 
cline is  not  easily  accounted  for.  Ap- 
parently the  shrinkage  is  chiefly  in 
college  men.  As  confirmatory  of  this, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  State  univer- 
sities  report  very  few  ministerial  stu- 
dents, Virginia  with  18  out  of  280 
having  the  largest  proportion.  The 
explanation  given  is  that  those  plan- 
ning to  enter  the  ministry  go  as  a  rule 
to  denominational  colleges. 

The  large  universities  make  a  veiy 
on&vorable  showing,  Princeton  with 
over  40  out  of  1,286  being  the  best. 
President  Harper  states  that  out  of 
nearly  1,200 men  graduating  from  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  and  Princeton  in 
1904,  less  than  30  were  planning  to  en- 
ter tiie  ministry.  The  New  England 
colleges  afford  a  striking  example  of 
decline:  Bates  reports  7  ministerial 
students  out  of  250,  Colby  7  out  of  135, 
Dartmouth  9  out  of  830,  Williams  5  out 
of  434.  Institutions  with  fewer  students 
and  those  in  the  West  are  the  only  ones 
whose  reports  are  at  all  encouraging. 

Some  statistics  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  CoUege  Aid  are  instructive. 

Btudbnts  in  Pbesbttebtan  Thbolooical 

8BMIHABIB8  VX  1901-1902. 


10  1,000 

From  10  state  univenities. .. .  6S0  4 

From  9  Presby.  univeraities. .  724  29 

From  8  Ptesby.  colleges. 161  88 

From  14  small  ooUeges 81  196 

We  may  conclude  then  that  there  has 
been  an  absolute  (and  a  much  greater 
relative)  decline  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry  in  our  Protestant 
churches,  a  decline  not  equally  shared 
but  widespread,  and  a  decUne  chiefly  in 


college  students,  and  among  these  dhief* 
ly  from  the  older,  larger,  richer  and 
Eastern  institutions. 

One  further  question  may  be  asked: 
Is  this  decline  in  numbers  accompanied 
by  a  decline  in  quality?  This  has  been 
alleged  by  some,  but  the  facts  seem  to 
be  inadequate  for  the  conclusion  baaed 
upon  them.  It  is  true  that  the  propor- 
tion of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  entering 
the  ministry  is  less  than  it  used  to  be; 
but  the  number  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men 
is  much  larger  than  it  used  to  be,  vaiy- 
ing  with  the  number  of  students.  If 
fewer  students  enter  the  ministiy,  then 
of  course  it  is  to  be  expected  that  fewer 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  should  enter  the 
ministiy.  To  prove  the  point  in  ques- 
tion it  must  be  shown  that  among  tiioee 
who  choose  the  ministry  a  smaller  pro- 
portion than  formerly  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  men  is  found.  If  the  number 
of  students  entering  the  ministry  from 
a  given  college  has  fallen  from  seven- 
teen to  ten  in  twenty  years,  while  the 
number  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  in  the 
same  classes  has  increased  from  thirty- 
five  to  sixty,  it  is  surely  not  surprising 
that  the  percentage  of  Phi  Beta  Ki^pa 
men  choosing  the  ministry  shows  a  de- 
cline. All  which  indicates  that  infer- 
ences based  upon  such  figpires  are  en- 
tirely fallacious.  On  the  contrary  we 
have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
theological  faculties  that  they  see  no 
decline  in  quality,  while  many  report  a 
distinct  improvement. 

II.  In  answering  our  second  inquiry 
as  to  the  causes  for  this  decline,  en- 
deavor has  been  made  to  get  at  the  mo- 
tives now  influencing  young  men  in 
their  choice  of  the  ministry  or  their 
turning  away  from  it.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing a  statistical  result,  I  desire  to  re- 
produce, so  far  as  I  may,  the  mind  of 
the  college  student  of  to-day  as  he 
faces  the  ministry,  as  I  have  learned  it 
from  the  study  of  the  more  than  four 
hundred  replies  I  have  received. 
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The  unanimous  report  from  the  the- 
ological seminaries  is  that  their  facul- 
ties detect  no  change  in  motive  as  com- 
pared with  former  years,  except  that 
the  emphasis  has  shifted  slightly  from 
duty  as  response  to  a  divine  call,  to 
duty  as  service;  a  little  less  of  the 
"  Wo  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel," 
and  a  little  more  of  the  obligation  to 
serve  Christ  and  fellow-men  in  this 
field.  This  position  is  confirmed  by 
the  reports  of  the  reasons  that  have  led 
men  to  decide  for  the  ministry.  That 
which  seems  to  be  preeminent  is  the 
desire  to  make  one's  life  count  for 
something,  the  longing  to  serve  one's 
fellow-men,  and  a  devotion  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ. 

We  can  look  perhaps  with  more  profit 
at  the  unattractive  side  of  the  ministry. 
We  must  recognize  at  the  start  that  the 
young  man  of  to-day  faces  life  out  of  a 
different  environment  from  that  of  the 
young  man  of  twenty  yeai'S  ago.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  home  and  society 
affects  him  strongly.  A  chief  element 
of  that  is  ^' the  transcendent  importance 
attached  to  money  in  this  country." 
We  call  it  commercialism,  materialism, 
etc.  This  has  resulted  in  a  general 
spiritual  deadness,  in  which  the  ^'  eter- 
nal verities"  are  less  clearly  seen. 
Bred  in  an  atmosphere  where  every- 
thing is  brought  to  the  test  of  dollars, 
the  young  man  looks  out  upon  life. 
The  great  prizes  of  the  business  world 
and  the  abundant  opportunities  for 
success  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  inadequate  provision  for  the  minis- 
try— its  small  pinching  salaries,  the  un- 
certain chance  for  advance,  early  super- 
annuation with  no  provision  for  old  age. 

Tet  it  is  not  alone  the  poor  pay  that 
deters.  The  financial  basis  of  the  min- 
istry is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
other  professions.  In  business  a  fixed 
service  brings  a  fixed  salary,  fidelity 
and  hard  work  are  rewarded,  and  one 
feels  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  size 


of  his  salary.  In  the  ministry  the 
duties  aie  indefinite,  promotion  does 
not  at  all  depend  upon  faithful  work 
but  upon  certain  personal  and  popular 
qualities,  the  essential  value  of  which 
is  at  least  questionable.  In  medicine 
and  law  a  g^ven  service  receives  a  rec- 
ognized compensation.  In  the  ministry 
a  man  is  called  to  give  all  his  time  and 
thought,  and  then  to  have  his  salary 
raised  with  difficulty,  paid  irregularly 
and  with  grudging,  giving  him  the 
sense  of  being  an  object  of  charity. 
He  has  to  beg  for  his  pay  and  get  little 
at  that.  As  one  tersely  puts  it,  he  is  to 
be  a  pauper  all  his  life. 

Another  group  of  deterrent  reasons 
is  based  upon  the  attitude  of  the  church 
toward  the  minister,  its  lack  of  cordial 
support,  its  uncharitable  criticism,  its 
hampering  restrictions  both  to  thought 
and  activity,  the  isolation  and  moral 
seclusion  which  come  to  the  minister. 

A  few,  but  not  so  many  as  one  would 
think,  speak  of  the  doctrinal  disturb- 
ances, the  break-up  of  old  faiths,  so 
that  the  student  is  uncertain  as  to  all 
belief  and  feels  that  he  has  nothing  to 
preach.  Combined  with  this  is  a  fear 
lest  one  shall  lose  his  independence  and 
freedom  of  thought.  In  this  connection 
some  express  the  idea  that  theology  it- 
self is  behind  the  times  and  that  it  is 
not  keeping  up  with  the  advance  in 
other  lines. 

Again,  the  student  in  recent  years  has 
had  increased  difficulties  to  overcome. 
The  requirements  have  increased,  ma- 
king a  longer  course  of  study  necessary, 
while  the  amount  of  aid  given  has  been 
reduced,  and  there  has  been  a  greatly 
mistaken  outcry  against  giving  any. 
There  are  many  who  shrink  from  the 
responsibilities  of  the  minister.  The 
age  demands  so  much  the  youth  feels 
his  unfitness.  The  moral  standard  is 
higher  than  for  other  men.  He  can  not 
be  free  in  his  conduct.  One  must  live 
his  life  in  the  full  glare  of  publicity. 
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No  olass  of  deterring  reasons  appears 
more  frequently  than  that  which  con- 
cerns the  general  popular  estimate  of 
ministers.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  that  for  the  most  part,  certainly 
in  the  larger  Eastern  institutions,  the 
average  student  attitude  toward  the 
ministry  is  one  of  utter  disregard,  if  not 
of  contempt.  The  ministry  is  of  no 
reputation  in  the  imiversity.  The  col- 
lege lad  who  enters  expecting  to  be  a 
minister  is  ashamed  to  have  it  known. 
The  divinity  men  are  held  up  to  con- 
stant ridicule.  It  is  said  that  the  min- 
isterials  are  not  manly  men,  that 
ministers  don't  live  up  to  their  own 
preaching,  that  the  ministry  is  full  of 
cheap  unprepared  material,  and  that  it 
emphasizes  its  small  men  as  other  pro- 
fessions do  not.  No  phase  of  our  sub- 
ject is  more  serious  than  this,  and  no 
stumbling-block  harder  to  remove  out 
of  the  way  of  college  men.  The  young 
man  of  to-day  does  not  fear  self-denial. 
He  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for 
Christ's  sake.  Witness  the  host  of 
student  volunteers  in  our  colleges.  Is 
there  less  self-denial  in  the  foreign  field 
than  in  the  ministry?  No,  but  the 
young  man  believes  lliat  he  can  retain 
his  self-respect  abroad  better  than  he 
can  at  home.  He  is  willing  to  work 
hard,  provided  he  can  be  sure  of  a  place 
to  work.  He  does  not  shrink  from 
spending  himself  for  others  if  he  can 
only  feel  that  his  work  will  really  be 
worth  while,  that  he  can  really  do  what 
he  aims  to  do. 

Feeling  all  these  deterring  reasons, 
the  young  man  is  taught  that  he  can  be 
as  useful  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in 
other  callings,  while  other  forms  of 
Christian  work  are  pressed  upon  him 
as  better  than  the  ministry.  So  he  is 
led  away  from  this  profession. 

May  we  ask  now,  how  is  it  that  the 
young  man  has  come  to  have  these 
views  of  the  ministry?  We  shall  have 
to  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 


truth  in  what  is  charged  xegaiding 
churches  and  ministers.  The  young 
jnan  sees  part  of  the  situation  aoonrate- 
ly.  The  trouble  is  he  has  a  one-mded 
view.  He  does  not  see  dearly  the 
great  compensations  that  balance  criti- 
cism and  hardship  and  self-denial.  He 
does  not  appreciate  the  opportonitiefl 
for  service  this  profession  affords.  He 
is  not  told  of  the  crowning  spiritual 
satisfactions  that  make  the  faithful 
minister's  life  one  of  preeminent  joy. 
These  have  not  been  made  plain  to  him. 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  those 
agencies  most  potent  in  the  past  in 
leading  men  to  the  ministry — home  in- 
fluence, the  consecration  of  sons  to  this 
holy  calling,  the  old-time  academy  with 
its  constant  pressure  toward  this  end, 
the  pastors  urging  the  claims  of  the 
ministry,  the  college  presenting  the 
same  to  its  students.  These  all  have 
largely  ceased  their  activity  in  this  di- 
rection, and  no  other  agencies  have 
taken  their  place.  Hundreds  of  young 
men  now  in  other  callings  might  have 
been  turned  to  the  ministry  if  the  mat- 
ter had  only  been  presented  to  them. 

Some  blame,  and  more  I  fear  than  we 
dare  to  charge,  must  lie  at  the  doors  of 
our  good  friends  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  Asso- 
ciation. Much  as  I  honor  this  organi- 
zation, I  must  speak  this  word  here 
among  its  friends.  The  growth  of  this 
movement  has  been  remarkable  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  there  has  been  a 
great  demand  for  men  to  fill  the  places 
of  secretaries,  etc.  (There  were  1083 
Greneral  Secretaries  and  other  paid  offi- 
cers in  1890,  which  number  increased  to 
1893  in  1904. )  With  a  perfected  or- 
ganization  and  a  large  number  of  field 
secretaries  they  have  been  appealing  to 
college  men,  setting  forth  the  oppor- 
tunities in  that  field.  Wherever  they 
have  found  a  man  of  especial  strength 
they  have  laid  siege  to  him  until  they 
have  won  him  to  their  cause.  This  is 
of  course  perfectly  legitimate;  only  it  is 
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to  be  greatly  regretted  that  in  many 
cases  it  has  seemed  necessary,  in  order 
to  exalt  their  own  calling,  to  discredit 
the  ministry.  The  Y.  M.  C.  Association 
secretaryship  has  been  contrasted  with 
the  ministry  by  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  following  style :  TThe  Asso- 
ciation secretary  works  with  young  men 
rather  than  old  women  and  children ; 
his  salary  is  backed  by  a  strong  organ- 
ization on  a  business  basis,  and  he 
doesn't  have  to  beg  for  it  as  the  min- 
ister does;  and,  further,  he  does  not 
have  to  cater  to  the  wishes  of  a  session 
or  prudential  committee,  but  is  his  own 
master. 

The  wide  influence  of  this  sort  of  ap- 
peal is  sadly  evident  in  the  returns  I 
have  received.  That  it  should  ever  have 
been  made  can  only  be  regretted.  Surely 
we  may  ask  our  Y.  M.  C.  Association 
leaders  to  correct  this  evil,  and  not  try 
to  build  themselves  up  by  tearing  the 
ministry  down. 

It  needs  to  be  said  also,  in  kindness 
but  in  frankness,  that  a  potent  cause  of 
this  decline  is  the  attitude  and  expressed 
opinion  of  some  now  in  the  ministry. 
The  lazy  minister  complains  of  his  hard 
work;  the  speculative  minister  rants 
about  creeds  and  liberty  of  thought; 
the  sensationalist  assails  the  churches, 
the  ministers,  and  the  seminaries;  the 
dyspeptic  bewails  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times ;  some  who  have  suffered  criticism 
retail  their  woes  in  the  press ;  and  the 
unworthy  man  parades  himself  before 
the  world.  Now  there  undoubtedly  is 
room  for  criticism  of  creeds,  churches, 
and  seminaries,  but  the  spice  added  to 
make  a  readable  article  and  gain  a  hear- 
ing has  surely  g^ven  a  wrong  impres* 
sion.  The  practise  of  going  around  and 
picking  at  this  or  that  imperfection  has 
been  too  common,  while  the  supplemen- 
tary ooneotive  statement  has  been  too 
often  lacking.  Do  creeds  get  out  of 
date?  Of  course  they  do;  but  there  is 
more  in  any  one  of  them  to  accept  than 


to  reject.  Are  the  seminaries  imper- 
fect? Of  course  they  are;  but  they  are 
better  than  they  ever  were  in  any  age 
before  this,  and  better  adapted  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  churches.  Do 
ministers  have  hardships  and  irritations, 
do  they  suffer  from  criticism  and  lack 
of  due  appreciation?  No  doubt  they 
do ;  but  there  is  no  profession  in  which 
the  spiritual  compensations  are  so  abun- 
dant and  so  great.  If  we  say  the  former 
we  must  say  the  latter  also.  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  fact  that  every 
criticism  I  have  heard  from  ministers 
has  its  echo  in  the  answer  of  some 
young  man.  In  many  cases  I  have  felt 
that  I  could  name  the  man  and  the 
article  which  has  given  him  his  cue.  I 
am  morally  certain  that  in  some  cases 
there  can  be  no  real  understanding  of 
the  problem  by  the  young  man, — ^he  is 
only  an  echo.  In  a  word,  the  ministry 
itself  and  the  religious  leaders  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  decline,  for 
they  have  made  the  ministry  almost  an 
impossible  profession  by  their  extrava- 
gant criticism  of  it,  while  the  sensa- 
tional press  has  been  only  too  glad  to 
seize  on  every  criticism  and  exploit 
every  attack. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
young  men,  which  I  have  not  seen 
noticed  anywhere,  seems  to  me  worthy 
of  attention.  With  the  development  of 
the  elective  system  in  our  colleges  men 
And  themselves  at  the  end  of  their 
course  unfitted  to  enter  the  seminary. 
They  have  taken  the  scientific  course, 
or  chosen  history  and  literature  instead 
of  language  and  philosophy.  When 
they  stand  facing  the  world,  the  min- 
istry is  closed  against  them,  because 
they  will  not  be  accepted  in  the  semi- 
nary. I  do  not  see  how  this  difficulty 
is  to  be  met  unless  the  seminaries  ad- 
just their  entrance  requirements  to  the 
modem  conditions  in  the  colleges  and 
make  provision  for  the  necessary  basal 
studies,    Greek,    pbilosophyi  history^ 
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etc.  A  four-year  course  which  those 
who  had  been  properly  prepared  could 
complete  in  three  years  would  perhaps 
meet  the  present  need. 

We  turn  from  this  interesting  phase 
of  the  subject,  which  might  be  developed 
at  much  greater  length  did  time  permit, 
to  answer  briefly  our  third  question. 

III.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  de- 
cline? How  may  the  ministry  be  made 
again  attractive  to  the  best  men  in  our 
colleges?  We  note,  in  the  first  place, 
some  encouraging  signs. 

1.  The  past  year  or  two  shows  a 
turning  of  the  tide  from  the  extreme 
low  point.  In  many  denominations 
there  is  again  beginning  an  increase  in 
students  for  the  ministry. 

2.  Some  of  the  seminaries  have  in- 
augurated a  systematic  visitation  of  the 
coUeges  in  the  interest  of  the  ministry. 

8.  The  T.  M.  G.  Association  leaders 
have  turned  their  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  conferences  on  the  subject 
recently  held  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Mott  are  sure  to  be  helpful.  Further 
action  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

4.  The  attention  of  the  churches  and 
religious  leaders  is  thoroughly  fixed 
upon  the  problem;  out  of  so  much 
thinking  and  discussion  some  good 
ought  surely  to  come. 

The  real  remedy  that  must  in  some 
way  be  foimd  is  to  make  the  ministry 
again  respectable  and  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  the  college  student.  How  much 
may  be  done  to  remove  the  real  evils  in 
the  case,  the  small  compensation,  the 
uncertain  tenure,  the  excessive  criticism, 
the  restraint  of  freedom,  is  not  alto- 
gether dear  and  will  vary  in  amount 
and  method  in  different  denominations; 
but  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in 
this  direction  is  evident  and  something 
is  surely  possible.  More  important  is 
it  to  correct  the  false  impressions  that 
are  abroad  and  to  make  the  real  difficul- 
ties seem  small  by  a  positive  presen- 
tation of  the  great  place  to  be  filled  and 


the  large  work  to  be  accomplis 

the  present  age  by  the  well-eqi 

consecrated  Christian  minister. 

The  distinct  effort  made  to  hi 

claims  of  the  foreign  field  presses 

upon  the  consciences  of  studec 

produced  the    striking  result   t 

many  iostitutions  the  number  of  £ 

volunteers  exceeds  that  of  those  1 

forward  to  the  ministry.     (Harv 

ministers,  12  volunteers ;  Univei 

Illinois:     4  ministers,   25  volu 

Ohio  State  University:  2  minig 

volunteers.)     Let  a  similar  eff 

made  to  recruit  the  ministry  and  i 

results  may  be  looked  for.     It  hi 

a  painful  discovery  to  me  to  find 

only  one  or  two  instances  is  it  ex 

that  more  men  will  decide  for  the 

try  in  the  later  years  of  college. 

dently  decisions  are  made  befoi 

time,  if  at  all,  and  it  is  often  sai 
more  give  up  their  previously  i 
purpose  after  entering  college  tha 
a  new  purpose  while  there.  Yet 
cisions  for  the  foreign  work  are  ex 
from  college  men  and  secured  ii 
numbers,  Uiere  is  no  reason  why  t 
lege  period  should  not  be  fruit 
many  decisions  for  the  ministry, 
lieve  our  colleges  are  the  most  h 
field  for  our  work. 

We  must  create  a  new  sentim< 
garding  the  ministry.  Laymen 
learn  to  treat  the  pastor  with  mo 
sonable  regard.  Ministers  must 
to  estimate  in  due  proportion  tt 
privilege  and  the  more  superficis 
culfcy.  We  must  all  pray  the  I 
the  harvest  to  send  forth  laborers 
those  who  are  set  as  overseers 
field  must  see  to  it  that  no  h 
wait  in  the  market-place  till  tl 
declines  because  no  one  has  sum 
them  to  the  work. 

Our  young  men  are  as  ready  « 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  cai 
Christ,  irrespective  of  conseqi 
Let  them  see  the  need  and  the 
tunity  and  all  difficulties  will  dis 
in  the  longing  desire  to  devote 
lives  to  the  service  of  their  felloe 
of  the  Lord  they  love. 
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The  place  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  occupies  in  the  present-day  develop- 
ment of  thought  indicates  the  place  which  it 
ought  to  occupy  in  the  preaching  of  to-day. 

1.  The  preacher  of  to-day  ought  to  take  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  granted.  The 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  present  dispensation. 
Browning  said  that  he  was  very  sure  of  Qod, 
That  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  mod- 
em preachers.  Even  when  they  are  sure  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  they  are  not  so 
very  sure  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  the  one 
uncertain  factor.  They  plead  with  Him  to 
come,  they  entreat  the  Father  to  send  Him, 
they  do  ever3rthing  but  recognize  His  brood- 
ing presence,  His  unresting  and  unhasting 
activity. 

Prior  to  Pentecost  the  Lord  enjoined  His 
disciples  to  pray  for  the  Spirit;  but  where  is 
there  the  slightest  intimation  that  they  were 
ever  enjeined  to  pray  for  the  Spirit  after  Pen- 
tecost? Why  should  they  pray  for  wliat  had 
already  been  given?  The  pre-Pentecostal 
saints  were  told  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  until 
they  were  endued  with  power  from  on  high. 
But  we  are  not  in  Jerusalem,  nor  are  we 
called  upon  to  tarry.  Words  which  had  in 
them  a  prophetic  element  which  has  long 
since  been  fulfilled  are  not  to  bo  taken  as  if 
they  applied  to  Christians  of  all  times.  When 
we  read  the  words,  **  Te  shall  receive  power 
after  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you," 
it  is  surely  pertinent  to  inquire  when  were 
these  words  spoken?  Has  the  promise  which 
they  contain  been  fulfilled?  The  advent  of 
the  Spirit  is  here,  as  always,  referred  to  as  a 
distinct  event.  Has  it  taken  place  ?  Has  the 
Spirit  come  upon  the  church?  Need  we  an- 
swer? The  Spirit  is  here,  and  here  forever 
to  abide.  His  presence  is  therefore  to  be  al- 
ways assumed.  Instead  of  tarrying  for  His 
coming,  we  are  to  rejoice  in  His  presence; 
instead  of  waiting  for  His  enduement  of 
power,  we  are  to  go  to  work  believing  that 
all  the  power  we  need  has  been  made  over  to 
us;  instead  of  waiting  through  weary  years 
of  deferred  hope  for  EQm  to  come  and  take 
poaoesflion  of  u^  we  are  to  yield  ourselves  at 


once  to  His  influence,  doing  the  work  that 
He  bids  us  in  the  strength  that  He  gives  us. 

Confirmatory  of  the  position  which  we 
have  taken,  let  it  be  noted  that,  while  Jesus 
always  speaks  of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  as 
future,  the  apostles  speak  of  it  as  something 
which  has  actually  transpired.  Paul  never 
exhorts  Christians  to  pray  for  the  Spirit;  he 
exhorts  them  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  to  walk 
hi  the  Sphdt,  to  live  in  the  Spirit,  to  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit's  availability  he 
never  questions.  The  cooperation  of  the 
Spirit  with  those  who  ally  themselves  to  Him 
is  looked  upon  as  no  less  certain  than  the 
operation  of  such  natural  forces  as  gravitation 
or  electricity,  upon  the  uniformity  of  whose 
laws  we  so  confidently  reckon.  He  will  stay 
by  the  church  as  long  as  His  help  is  needed; 
He  will  stay  by  every  sin- wrecked  soul  until 
He  sinks  beneath  the  waves ;  He  will  stay  by 
this  world  which  the  atoning  blood  of  Cal- 
vary's Lamb  has  bought  for  Qod,  until  its 
redemption  has  been  realized. 

2.  The  preacher  of  to-day  is  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  idea  of  the  divine  immanence  as 
that  idea  is  enshrined  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Rightly  understood,  the  divine 
immanence  means  something  more  than  a  di- 
vine energy  and  life  pervading  the  universe. 
It  means  also  a  divine  Presence  dwelling  in  a 
conscious  human  soul,  filling  it  with  joy  un- 
speakable, and  making  it  overflow  with  spirit- 
ual influence.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  represents  the  vital  truth  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  Pantheism ;  and  Pantheism  is  the 
philosophic  expression  of  the  idea  of  the  di- 
vine immanence.  While  correcting  Panthe- 
ism of  its  most  fatal  error,  by  setting  forth 
the  personality  of  the  divine  Spirit,  it  sub- 
limes the  truth  which  Pantheism  conserves 
by  representing  the  Spirit's  influence  not  only 
as  moral,^but  as  redemptive.  The  Holy  Spirit 
inmianent  in  nature  and  in  man  is  a  redeem- 
ing Spirit,  working  ceaselessly  for  man's  sal- 
vation. He  stands  for  the  divine  universal  in 
redemption.  The  work  of  the  historical 
Christ  is  limited  in  its  area;  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Sphrit— the  Spirit  of  the  risen,  glorified 
Christ— is  universaL    It  ia  «a  ^d^  Vdl  ^Cbd^ 
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sweep  of  its  saving  influence  as  the  devasta- 
tions of  human  sin,  and  it  is  as  potent  as  it  is 
wide. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  speak  of  the  im- 
manence of  the  Spirit  as  something  less  than 
universal,  or  to  speak  of  His  indwelling  in  the 
Christian  heart  as  if  it  were  a  separate  and 
distinct  gift  bestowed  upon  some  and  with- 
held from  others.  Monopoly  has  no  place  in 
the  divine  system.  The  Spirit  is  for  all  alike. 
The  largest  measure  of  His  presence  enjoyed 
by  any  is  available  for  all.  His  fulness  is  al- 
ways present,  altho  it  may  not  be  always  re- 
ceived. A  coral  island  is  a  mere  ring  of  rock, 
the  highest  point  of  a  stupendous  mountain 
which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
We  see  only  what  juts  above  water,  but  we 
know  that  the  larger  part  is  beneath.  So 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  appears  upon 
the  surface  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  lies 
below  the  line  of  consciousness.  Altho  ever 
at  work  on  our  behalf  we  have  but  a  dim  per- 
ception of  what  He  is  doing.  Even  in  those 
supreme  moments  when  we  are  conscious  of 
His  presence  we  are  compelled  to  say,  **Lo, 
these  are  but  the  outskirts  of  his  ways,  and, 
how  smaU  a  whisper  do  we  hear  of  him?  but 
the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  under- 
stand?'' (Job  xxxvi.  13,  14). 

It  may  be  asked.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
constant  tenant  of  the  believing  soul,  why  is 
it  that  so  many  are  unconscious  of  His  pres- 
ence? Why  is  it  that  the  appeal  has  still  to 
be  made,  **  Enow  ye  not  that  your  body  is  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  in  you, 
which  ye  have  from  God?"  (1  Cor.  vi.  19). 
As  well  ask,  If  the  circumambient  atmosphere 
touches  every  part  of  the  body,  why  is  its 
presence  not  always  felt?  We  know  that 
God  is  ever  near,  but  how  seldom  do  we  feel 
the  touch  of  His  hand,  how  seldom  have  we 
a  realizing  sense  of  His  nearness?  We  have 
to  walk  by  faith,  not  by  feeling.  In  the  hour 
when  we  can  not  find  Him  we  fall  back  upon 
the  absolute  fact  of  His  presence.  At  the 
very  time  when  darkness  veils  His  face  from 
us  we  believe  that  He  is  pressing  us  to  His 
breast.  And  so  we  are  to  believe  in  the  in- 
habitation of  His  Spirit,  even  altho  there  is 
nothing  answering  to  it  in  our  experience. 
We  are  to  believe  that  He  has  taken  up  His 
abode  within  us  even  altho  we  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact.  The  fact  itself  is  the 
important  thing;  the  consciousness  of  the 
fact  is  a  secondary  matter.  If  we  seize  hold 
of  the  fact,  the  consciousness  of  it  will  come; 


if  we  seek  the  consciousnesB  of  the  tact  wUk 
we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  itself,  the  soul  wll 
remain  in  darkness  and  wefliknesa^  or  fet 
plunged  into  despair. 

8.  The  modem  preacher  is  to  coltiTite  On 
habit  of  looking  for  the  Spirit  in  the  ArMmiMa 
experiences  of  life.    The  Spirit's  opeTAtioH^ 
as  a  rule,  can  not  be  distinguished  from  tkt 
ordinary  workings  of  the  soul.     It  is  aaitf 
occasionally  that  they  are  recognized  hy  tlidr 
startling  character.    The  Spirit  works  in  nt- 
ural  ways.    His  influence,  which  is  not  me- 
chanical but  vital,  is  like  that  of  one  hmmi 
spirit  upon  another,  suasive,  moral,  and  le- 
sistible.    It  Is  not  something  separate  and 
apart  from  ordinary  experience,  but  is  fondi- 
mentally  and  essentially  the  same  in  all  Gak- 
tians.    All  arc  partakers  of  the  one  Spirit,  and 
all  are  possessors  of  the  one  experience.    It  ii 
true  that  in  many  Christian  lives  there  oocnr 
sudden  floodings  of  the  soul  with  light  sod 
power;  but  in  these  cases  nothing  is  received 
which  was  not  already  in  some  measure  pos- 
sessed and  which  is  not  in  some  degree  tiie 
inheritance  of  every  saint.    There  is  an  eso- 
teric Buddhism,  but  there  is  no  esoteric  Chrif- 
tianity.    A  more  active  faith,  a  more  coin' 
plete  self -surrender,  will  bring  a  larger  inflow 
of  spiritual  life;  but  they  can  bring  no  better 
qufdity  of  life.    They  will  bring  a  deepeniii; 
of  life ;  but  they  can  not  bring  a  deeper  life. 
They  will  lead  to  higher  living ;  but  they  can 
not  give  a  higher  life.    The  life  of  Chziit, 
which  the  Spirit  ministers,  is  the  largest,  tbe 
deepest,  the  highest  life  realizable,  or  even 
conceivable. 

When  Jesus  said  that  He  would  be  in  those 
who  came  to  Him  an  overflowing  fountain  of 
spiritual  life,  the  explanation  is  added,  "Tlib 
spake  he  of  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believed 
on  him  were  to  receive  "  (John  vii.  89).  This 
gift  of  life  in  the  Spirit  was  to  be  for  all  be- 
lievers, and  not  for  an  elect  few.  It  was  to 
be  a  universal  Christian  gift  In  the  Gospel 
proclamation,  '^  Repent  and  be  baptized  every 
one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto 
the  'remission  of  your  sins,  and  ye  n^^^  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  (Acts  ii  89X 
repentance,  baptism,  rendssion  of  sins,  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  synchronize.  TtuBf 
belong  to  the  same  person  at  the  same  time. 
The  question  of  Paul  to  the  Chilatians  "This 
would  I  learn  of  you,  received  ye  the  Spirit 
by  the  works  of  the  law  or  by  the  hearing  of 
faith  ?''  (ch.  ill.  2)— implies  that  they  hid 
received  the  Spirit  at  conversion;  and  now 
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tbey  were  simply  admonished  to  remember 
how  it  had  come.  There  is  do  Christian  who 
is  destitute  of  the  Spirit,  and  there  is  no 
Christian  who  has  as  much  of  the  Spirit  as  he 
might  have  and  ought  to  have.  And  we  may 
add,  there  is  no  Christian  of  whom  the  Spirit 
has  as  much  as  he  wants  to  have. 

The  universal  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to 
each  one  in  the  form  which  is  specially  suited 
to  him,  the  form  which  agrees  with  his  na- 
ture, and  with  the  work  to  which  he  has  been 
providentially  appointed.  The  supernatural 
and  the  natural  blend.  Natural  capacity 
shapes  the  form  and  determines  the  size  of  the 
supernatural  gift.  To  most  the  Spirit  is  given 
as  an  ordinary  gift  adapted  to  ordinary  work. 

Early  in  my  Christian  life  I  wore  out  the 
knees  of  my  trousers  praying  for  a  special 
baptism  of  power,  which  I  expected  to  come 
as  a  divine  afSatus  which  was  to  make  me  a 
fire-tongued  evangelist.  It  did  not  come  in 
that  way,  and  I  was  sorely  disappointed.  I 
have  long  since  come  to  see  that  my  work 


was  not  tliat  of  an  evangelist.  The  Lord  had 
long  years  of  very  common  work  for  me  to 
do,  as  a  plain  pastor,  and  He  gave  me  the 
kind  of  power  that  was  needful  to  do  it. 

The  trouble  with  us,  or  rather  the  trouble 
the  Lord  has  with  us,  is  that  we  want  to  be 
something  out  of  the  common ;  we  covet  a 
spectacular  experience;  we  long  to  shine  as 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude;  we  desire  the 
success  which  shows  in  the]  Tear-Book  and 
secures  the  ecclesiastical  plums;  we  seek  the 
Spirit's  power  in  the  spirit  of  Simon  Magus; 
we  seek  it  as  an  end  rather  than  a  means  to  an 
end ;  we  seek  it  for  self- glory  rather  than  for 
the  glory  of  Qod.  There  is  nothing  regard- 
ing which  we  require  to  admonish  one  an- 
other more  earnestly  than  the  necessity  of 
serving  the  Lord  in  natural  ways,  accepting 
with  grace  and  gratitude  the  humblest  task 
which  He  assigns.  The  size  of  our  work  is  a 
thing  of  no  moment  whatever.  Not  the  work 
we  do,  but  the  way  in  which  we  do  it  deter- 
mines our  character. 


AH  BNGLISHKAIPS  PREACHING  EXPSRIEHCH  IN  THE  ROCKIES 
By  the  Rbv.  R.  B.  de  Bart,  New  Tobk  Crrv. 


While  on  a  visit  to  Colorado  to  recover 
my  health,  I  was  glad  to  accept  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  congregation  in  a  mining  town,  situ- 
ated andd  the  wildest  scenes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  I  was  not  long  there  before  find- 
ing that  little  interest  was  taken  in  sermons  of 
the  ordinary  doctrinal  or  pastoral  type.  In 
this  isolated  place,  with  about  one  thousand 
inhabitants,  there  was,  in  a  sense,  a  vigorous 
intellectual  life ;  and  no  preacher  could  rouse 
an  interest  imless  he  entered  with  enthusiasm 
into  its  spirit.  The  leading  citizens  vied 
with  one  another  in  possessing  good  libraries, 
with  well-bound  editions  of  th^  standard  nov- 
elists and  many  current  works  of  fiction  and 
popular  philosophy.  There  was  a  Chautau- 
qua circle  and  also  a  literary  club,  at  which 
the  ladies  of  the  town  were  wont  to  read  pa- 
pers on  topics  like  "My  Favorite  Lady  Nov- 
elist"; and  there  was  many  a  debate  on  the 
respective  merits  of  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  George  Eliot,  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  Speculative  interest  in  religion  cen- 
tered upon  the  psychological  The  sermons 
which  really  interested  people  were  those  de- 
livered on  vital  topics,  such  as  **  The  Soul  and 
its  Powers,"  ''Individuality  and  its  Signifi- 
cance as  a  Social   and  Religious  I>^toT." 


There  was  an  inquiry,  for  instance,  into  the 
problems  about  the  "subconscious  self,"  and 
questions  were  asked  as  to  whether  the  cur- 
rent discussions  had  really  given  any  new 
proofs  of  immortality.  The  sermon  of  mine, 
I  think,  which  interested  people  more  than 
any  other  was  one  that  I  preached  about  the 
view  that  the  soul  is  formed,  in  its  enduring 
character,  by  a  series  of  exquisite  impressions 
from  all  life's  surroundings  received  since  in- 
fancy, which  have  left  their  memories  of 
good  and  evil,  of  joys  and  sorrows,  in  a  way 
permanently  to  influence  the  individual  dur- 
ing a  lifetime. 

I  found,  I  may  say,  a  uniform  tendency  to 
a  common  underlying  belief  among  all  who 
were  in  any  way  subject  to  cultured  influ- 
ences that  man  is  born  to  a  natural  birthright 
of  the  divine ;  that  the  source  of  evil  is  seated 
in  the  obscurity  or  error  which  stimts  growth 
and  deprives  man  of  his  right  to  a  full  and 
harmonious  development;  and,  while  the  doc- 
trines of  original  sin,  of  justification,  and  of 
churchly  grace  might  have  been  formally  ac- 
cepted, they  were,  in  practise,  subordinated 
to  the  positive  belief  that  religions  and 
churohes  are  beneficial  just  in  proportion  as 
they  help  the  development  of  man's  natural 
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goodness  and  enable  him,  in  other  words,  to 
become  his  **  true  self."  The  basal  idea  of  all 
the  religion  I  found  was  just  this  idea  of  indi- 
viduality, tho  with  it  was  closely  associated 
the  belief  in  social  obligation  and  brotherhood. 
Individualism  was  associated  with  a  sense  of 
social  duty,  because  it  was  generally  thought 
that  man  really  helps  himself  when  he  is  of 
service  to  others.  There  was  no  need  there- 
fore for  appealing  to  supernatural  sanctions. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  make  man  conscious 
of  his  inborn  worth  and  dignity,  and  to  show 
how  these  chiefly  express  themselves  when 
man  can  prove  his  ability  for  service;  and 
Christian  doctrines  were  effective  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  can  be  shown  to  symbolize 
this  ethical  belief.  These  sentiments  were 
illustrated  in  the  interest  taken  in  **  union " 
services.  In  my  experiences  in  the  neighbor- 
hood I  had  more  success  with  these  services 
than  with  any  others.  In  a  neighboring  mi- 
ning camp,  with  a  population  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  I  used  to  hold  monthly  services 
which  were  required  to  be  undenominational, 
and  the  attendance  averaged  one  hundred  on 
each  occasion,  comprising  almost  the  total  of 
the  church-going  population. 

In  another  small  settlement  I  opened  the 
first  religious  service  in  a  ranch,  the  first  that 
had  ever  been  held  there,  and  it  was  attended 
by  people  of  five  denominations.  Since  I 
could  not  well  get  there  on  Sundays,  and  as 
the  congregation  could  not  gather  together 
from  a  distance  on  week  days,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  union  service  be  held  every  Sun- 
day, in  the  school-house,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation.  These 
services  were  a  great  success;  practically  the 
whole  adult  population,  about  forty  in  num- 
ber, used  to  attend,  and  the  congregation  in- 
cluded Methodists,  Baptists^  Catholics^  Epis- 
copalians, Adventists,  Scientists,  and  Spirit- 
ualists, and  some  who  did  not  belong  to  any 
denomination.  The  religious  tenets  held  in 
common  were  the  belief  in  a  Deity  as  a  posi- 
tive principle  of  the  good  in  the  universe, 
tinged  with  a  spiritualistic  conception  of  an- 
other world,  which  was  kept  alive  by  private 
stances  conducted  in  the  neighborhood  by  a 
medium  who  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
congregation.  Here  was  a  field  where  a  pas- 
tor might  have  ministered  to  and  helped  to 
develop  an  existing  very  sincere  and  unde- 
nominational type  of  Christianity. 

Lower  down  in  the  same  valley,  and  at  the 
mountain  end  of  one  of  the  great  cafions  of 


Colorado,  there  was  a  summer  resort,  with  t 
population  of  a  class  in  religious  nentiniBnti 
more  various  than  even  that  just  mentioDed. 
I  had  occasion  subsequently  to  miniwter  abo 
to  them.  I  found  here  some  professed  adha- 
ents  to  what  may  be  called  the  ''New 
Thought,"  which  included  various  concep- 
tions of  *^  mind  cure  "  and  of  optimistic  theos- 
ophy.  In  two  cases  there  was  positive  hos- 
tility to  Christianity,  joined  with  even  as 
active  propaganda  undertaken  to  prove  that 
it  is  an  imperfect  and  incomplete  religioii. 
But,  with  thinking  people  who  did  not  re- 
nounce Christianity,  there  was  a  decided  trend 
toward  esotericism.  Questions  relative  to 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and 
of  sin  and  grace  or  churchmanship  were  una- 
ble to  arouse  the  least  degree  of  interest  But, 
as  in  the  mining  town,  immediately  the  topic 
was  broached  about  the  powers  of  the  soul  or 
of  the  self -development  which  could  be  sab- 
jected  to  some  tangible  process  of  demoa- 
stration,  there  was  no  one  who  was  not  in- 
terested and  who  did  not  look  forward  to 
answers  of  the  queries  with  tension  and  ex- 
pectancy. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  my  exp^ 
riences  seems  to  mc  to  be  that  if  orthodoz 
Christianity  is  to  hold  its  own  against  Chzb- 
tian  Science  and  the  many  kinds  of  *Kew 
Thought  ^  (of  which  I  found  six  or  seven  va- 
rieties in  the  one  caflon  which  I  have  Jost 
mentioned),  it  must  be  presented  as  a  soies 
of  positive  and  intelligible  answers  to  the  vi- 
tal questions  about  life,  individuality,  and 
the  possible  development  of  mind,  soul,  and 
memory  which  interest  everybody.  The  dan- 
ger does  not  lie  in  the  non-acceptance  of 
Christian  dogma ;  rather  in  its  too  easy  accep- 
tance as  something  which  is  taken  for  granted 
and  then  passed  over  as  unrelated  to  life. 
To  find  how  to  make  religious  conceptioos 
positive,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  the 
New  Testament.  There  is  a  vital  as  well  as 
an  artificial  way  of  approaching  every  great 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith.  Thus  the 
vital  side  of  St.  Paul's  conception  of  religion 
lay  in  his  faith  that  in  each  man  was  tbe 
power  so  to  sacrifice  his  own  individuality 
that  a  greater  individuality,  namely,  Christ's, 
would,  in  the  inevitable  divine  order  of 
things,  come  and  live  in  its  place.  This  was 
a  genuine  and  practical  faith  that  man  can 
pass  into  the  **  higher  man  ''—the  *^  over-man,* 
as  some  have  called  it  In  tlie  apostle's  mind 
all  men  might  grow  into  the  proportions  of 
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perfect  "measure."  If  that  doctrine,  ea- 
lUy  applied  to  problems  relating  to  psy- 
)logy  and  human  individuality,  could  be 
ight  among  the  frank  and  unconventional 


people  of  the  Weal,  it  ahould  carry  weight 
with  it  and  check  any  tendency  there  may  be 
to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  Christian  teachers 
the  leadership  of  thought 


^  A  FAMOUS  PICTURE  AND  ITS  SERMON 
Bt  thb  Rsy.  D.  D.  Moore,  M.A.,  Freemantle,  West  Aubtraua. 


If  you  are  in  London  you  will  find  a  pic- 
tare  in  the  Dor§  Gkillery  of  Art,  New  Bond 
Street.  It  is  entitled  the  ''Vale  of  Tears." 
It  was  the  master's  last  production,  and  he 
was  fitted  to  be  true  to  universal  human  na- 
ture by  means  of  all  the  sorrow  that  seemed 
to  compress  itself  into  the  last  year  or  two  of 
his  own  life.  The  dearest  friends  of  home 
and  club  vanished  out  of  his  sight  behind  the 
horizon  of  death  in  those  latter  days.  He 
was  left  alone,  and  felt  with  all  the  fine  sense 
of  hiB  artistic,  spiritual  nature  that  touch  of 
Borrow  that  makes  a  whole  world  kin.  Then 
he  sat  down  and  reproduced  that  touch  upon 
his  canvas  with  such  eloquent  expression  as 
has  not  been  attained  in  color  by  any  other 
painter  or  in  words  by  any  poet.  Only  Ten- 
nyson comes  near  it  in  the  ''Memoriam." 

In  the  center  of  a  dreary,  rocky,  night-en- 
ahadowed  land  there  opens  a  deep  ravine.  As 
if  advancing  toward  the  observer,  downward 
along  the  rough,  steep  way,  is  the  figure  of 
the  world's  Christ.  His  eyes  are  tender  with 
pitying  love.  On  the  left  shoulder  He  bears 
a  cross.  His  right  hand  is  stretched  forth  in 
a  beckoning,  receiving  attitude.  Burning 
widely  over  His  head  is  a  resplendent  circle 
of  light,  which  casts  a  radiance  over  the  whole 
dark  scene.  The  **  vale  "  is  a  rough,  craggy 
cleft  between  the  mountains.  Such  is  the 
center-ground  of  the  figure.  Behold,  on 
every  side,  descending  through  the  ^vale^ 
and  pressing  down  the  mountain's  sides,  an 
innumerable  company  of  people,  whose 
crowding  forms  mingle  far  back  upon  the 
canvas  into  an  almost  indistinguishable  sea  of 
faces.  We  can  indeed  only  clearly  make  out 
those  of  the  dense  crowd  who  are  somewhat 
near  the  Christ;  but  these  are  full  of  expres- 
sion. Every  attitude  of  them  is  an  eloquent 
speech.  He,  the  Lord,  seems  to  be  crying, 
''Come  unto  me,  all  ye,  ye  who  are  heavy- 
laden  and  labor.**  Those  of  the  people  near- 
est to  Him  are  kneeling  or  are  thrown  pros- 
trate upon  their  faces.  Other  impotent  ones 
are  advancing,  feebly  creeping.     Some  are 


being  supported  by  friends  and  helpers,  who 
themselves  bear  the  tokens  of  needed  help  in 
their  countenances.  Around  and  around  we 
look,  and  see  that  here  are  portrayed  the  most 
abject,  the  moat  pitiable,  the  moat  atricken. 
All  agea  of  the  world,  all  climea,  all  ilia,  are 
repreaented.  We  aee  the  picture  is  2k  prophecy, 
and  the  painter  was  also  a  seer.  Every  man 
and  woman  is  bringing  his  or  her  own  trouble 
to  the  strong  Helper.  Here  are  boys  and  girls ; 
and  there  on  one  side  are  infants  lifted  up  in 
the  brown  arms  of  Oriental  mothera  for  His 
benediction.  Here  is  the  Occidental  states- 
man coming  for  help  with  his  burden  of  care. 
Hero  is  the  Jewish  high-prieat  with  his  sins  to 
be  taken  away.  There  on  the  right  is  the 
king,  pallid  with  pressing  care,  leaning  upon 
the  shoulder  of  Caesar  wounded  to  death. 
Great  soldiers  of  the  centuries,  great  states- 
men, great  churchmen  and  priests  of  all  faiths, 
ranks  of  middle-class  people,  and  crowds  of 
the  "poor  always  with  you,"  all  pressing 
around  that  central  Figure,  from  whom  om- 
nipotent love  and  power  to  help  are  radiating 
over  the  whole  "Vale  of  Tears."  The  min- 
gled features  and  costumes  of  all  ages  and 
lands,  and  the  one  universal  touch  of  sorrow 
making  the  whole  multitude  kin,  form  the 
great,  true,  all-fascinating  triumph  of  this 
work  of  art.  A  very  impressive  figure  in  the 
picture  is  that  of  a  lovely  girl,  with  cross  ex- 
tended in  her  hand,  in  the  act  of  encouraging 
the  despairing  ones  to  press  forward  to  the 
Christ.  She  is  an  earth-angel  of  mercy. 
Last  of  all,  you  discover,  in  the  left-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  painting,  concealed  much  amid 
deep  shadows,  clinging  in  thick  coils  around 
a  blasted  tree,  the  ugly,  writhing  form  of  a 
huge  serpent.  Here  is  the  curse.  This  is  sin 
painted  in  most  ancient  colors. 

The  Sermon  of  the  Picton 

Oome  unto  meaUye  that  labor  and  are  heany 
laden,  and  1  tMM  gite  you  reel. 

I.  Barih*B  Needy  Onee, 

1.  The  laboring  classes.    These  are  hand- 
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workers  or  head -workers.  Long  hours, 
hard  work,  much  friction,  small  wages  for 
the  one  class;  and,  for  the  other,  failure  in 
reaching  ideals,  mistakes  about  ideals,  ingrat- 
itude, unappreciation.  Some  or  all  of  tiiese 
conditions  go  in  every  case  to  embitter  the 
laboring  man's  lot.  His  needs  are  sympathy 
and  true  belief. 

2.  The  heavy-laden  classes.  If  burdens 
could  all  materialize  and  appear  as  evident  as 
the  great,  heavy  baskets  of  chips  and  other 
seaside  refuse  those  two  poor  Tamil  women 
just  passing  my  gate  are  bending  under,  then 
every  human  creature  would  be  seen  to  be 
going  through  life  with  a  pack  of  troubles 
more  or  less  heavy  weighting  his  shoulders — 
burdens  of  sorrow,  grief,  disappointment, 
care,  unbelief,  guilt,  sin. 

All  either  labor  or  are  heavy-laden.  For  all 
the  centuries  just  such  a  multitude  as  this  of 
Dor6  has  been  emerging  from  the  infinite  be- 
hind the  mountains  and  passing  into  the  in- 
finite beyond  the  vale  of  tears.  A  similar 
procession  will  continue  down  the  centuries  to 
come  till  there  shall  be  no  more  vale. 

n.  A  Hea/Wfdy  Hdiptr,  He  looks  with 
compassion  upon  the  multitude,  for  whom 
He  has  the  real  feeling  of  fellow  anguish, 


bearing  certain  tokens  upon  His  penoB  tkl^ 
declare  Him  to  have  suffered  in  all  pointiiMk 
as  they.  He  looks  with  the  eye  of  oiisvli 
sees  infinitely  into  the  why  and  end  of  ^  a 
understands  how  to  deal  with  it  yictoitai|j; 
He  beckons  and  calls,  ^  Come  onto  me.*  Ill 
needy  ones  need  not  hesitate  to  come,  €i7k|; 
"Lord,  to  Thee  for  rest" 
m.  Ths  MetJuKU  of  EU  Bdp. 

1.  An  illumination  from  His  fB/O^  of  til 
dark  cause  of  all  pain— the  serpent,  rin,  Ul- 
den  in  the  shadows  of  the  pictare,  InrUngii 
the  heart,  and  brought  out  into  fearful  dli- 
tinctness  by  the  light  of  His  countenaim 
Especially  will  He  save  from  sin  and  mhi 
an  end  of  it.    This  His  name  declazes. 

2.  As  to  the  fruits  of  sin,  our  labon  aid 
burdens,  He  will  not  put  an  end  to  them  it 
once.  He  will  let  them  survive  a  little  wldb 
and  make  them  serve  us.  They  shall  te 
ministers  of  blessing  in  disguise.  He  iriD 
make  even  labor  gladsome  and  He  wUl  tniii- 
mute  the  burdens,  turning,  as  the  seer  propl- 
esies,  ''sorrow  into  joy."  Even  in  thenk 
we  shall  have  rest. 

8.  Presently,  just  a  little  beyond  the  val^ 
there  is  another  rest  That  is  the  rest^  Inthi 
land  far  and  yet  not  far  away. 


THE  PRICE  OF  SOUL-WINNING 

By  Chables  L.  Qoodbll,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

n.— The  Preacher's  Price 


The  pulpit  price  which  a  soul  winner  must 
pay,  or  the  kind  of  preaching  which  will  best 
accomplish  his  purpose,  is  a  supreme  ques- 
tion which  fronts  the  soul-stirred  pastor.  It 
ought  to  be  said  at  once  that  ^  preaching  "— 
to  use  the  fine  phrase  of  Dr.  Lyman — ^is  not 
an  art,  but  an  incarnation."  Many  a  sermon 
over  which  the  angels  have  covered  their 
faces  and  wept  was  a  fine  piece  of  art.  Pos- 
sibly that  came  to  be  true  because  the  preacher 
considered  his  sermon  an  end,  not  a  means. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  sermon  is  a 
failure  just  in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  of 
producing  the  great  result  for  which  every 
true  sermon  is  delivered.  ^  That  was  a  great 
sermon,**  say  [the  preachers  and  the  deacons 
and  the  elect  ladies  at  the  close  of  some  con- 
vention or  conference  deliverance.  What 
made  it  so?  Why,  the  argument  was  conclu- 
sive, the  rhetoric  brilliant,  the  illustrations 
were  classical  and  interesting,  and  the  ges- 


tures faultless.  What  will  Jesus  and  Stephn 
and  Paul  say  when  a  yardstick  of  that  sort  is 
brought  out  to  measure  a  great  sermon?  One 
can  not  help  recalling  the  old  story  of  the 
physician  lecturing  upon  a  new  surgical  oper- 
ation. ^'How  many  times  have  you  per- 
formed this  operation?"  ask  the  docton. 
"  Sixty-five,"  is  the  answer.  •*  How  many  of 
your  patients  recovered?"  ** They  all  died, 
but  the  operation  is  most  brilliant."  If  i 
preacher  would  preach  a  great  sermon,  kt 
him  be  convinced  that  it  is  life  or  death  with 
some  souls  that  day,  and  that  they  will  take 
their  fate  at  his  hands. 

It  is  a  great  hour  when  a  surgeon  holds  t 
scalpel,  at  the  end  of  which  is  life  or  death 
for  the  patient.  It  is  a  greater  hour  iHmdi 
lawyer  faces  a  jury,  with  the  convictioii  tbit 
if  he  makes  a  mistake  an  innocent  man  wili 
hang  and  a  family  be  disgraced  forever.  M 
the  greatest  hour  any  human  being  efertHtt 
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Is  the  hour  when  he  stands  as  God*8  represent- 
ative before  a  man  hastening  to  his  condem- 
nation and  commissioned  to  offer  him  a  par- 
don that  is  to  last  for  the  eternities. 

That  is  a  thrilling  story  which  is  told  of  the 
old  Scotch  preacher,  Donald  Cargill,  in  ^  Men 
of  the  Covenant.**  His  sermons  were  briefer 
than  those  of  the  majority  of  his  brethren. 
Some  spoke  to  him  that  he  preached  and 
prayed  short,  saying,  "  Oh,  sir,  'tis  long  be- 
twixt meals  and  we  a'  are  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion. All  is  good,  sweet,  and  wholesome 
which  ye  deliver,  but  why  do  you  straiten 
us  so  much  for  shortness?"  He  answered 
like  a  man  with  a  high  commission :  **  Ever 
since  I  bowed  a  knee  in  good  earnest  to  pray 
I  never  durst  pray  and  preach  with  my  gifts, 
and  when  my  heart  is  not  affected  and  comes 
not  up  with  my  mouth  I  always  think  it 
time  for  me  to  quit  it.  What  comes  not  from 
my  heart  I  have  little  hope  that  it  will  go  to 
the  heart  of  others."  He  did  not  pray  at 
much  length  in  public,  Cargill  said,  **  lest  he 
should  be  praying  with  his  own  gifts  and  not 
with  the  divine  Spirit's  graces  " ;  but  he  never 
wearied  of  private  devotion.  From  his  youth 
he  loved  the  solitary  place  and  more  than  once 
he  continued  whole  nights  in  fellowship  with 
his  Father.  He  had  his  distinctive  attitude  in 
prayer.  ''He  always  sat  straight  upon  his 
knees  without  resting  upon  anything,  with 
his  hands  lifted  up ;  and  some  took  notice  he 
died  the  same  way,  with  the  bloody  rope 
around  his  neck. " 

Before  one  can  preach  an  evangelistic  ser- 
mon he  must  have  an  evangelistic  heart. 
Many  a  man  shirks  by  nature  from  the  direct- 
ness, persistence,  and  struggle  of  a  sermon 
which  must  bring  victory  or  defeat  upon  the 
spot.  His  taste  is  shocked  by  it  and  he  is  fain 
to  justify  by  false  arguments  some  other 
course.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  used  to  say : 
"  My  tastes  are  all  one  way ;  my  convictions 
are  all  the  other  way."  Those  only  win  in 
the  sight  of  Qod  and  men  who  subordinate 
their  tastes  to  their  convictions. 

There  must  be  manifest  on  the  part  of  the 
preacher  an  absorbing,  overmastering  interest 
in  the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  he  preaches. 
He  must  speak  ''as  a  man  in  chains  to  men  in 
cdiains. "  Tliat  interest  need  not  show  itself  in 
ejaculations  or  tears.  It  is  deeper  than  these. 
When  a  congregation  knows  its  pastor  is  so 
profoundly  interested  in  the  salvation  of  his 
flock  as  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  flow  of  life's 
ooncems,  it  will  begin  to  be  interested  for  it- 


self. Dr.  Hillis  never  did  a  better  thing  for 
hin[iself  or  for  his  people  than  when,  on  as- 
suming his  Chicago  pastorate,  he  begged  his 
I)eople  not  to  burden  him  with  social  engage- 
ments, but  to  allow  him  opportunity  for  study 
and  deep  communion  with  spiritual  things 
that  he  might  become  thereby  Qod's  prophet 
to  their  souls. 

The  price  of  shining  is  burning.  If  a  man 
greatly  lights  the  world  he  will  consume  the 
oil  of  his  life.  The  cross  still  conquers  men, 
and  he  who  will  climb  to  it  for  the  love  he 
has  will  find  a  crown  upon  its  rugged  bars. 
The  world  has  little  use  for  the  smug  and 
comfortable  parson,  "the  little,  round,  fat, 
oily  man  of  God."  The  irreligious  commu- 
nity has  the  idea  that  the  average  minister  is 
underworked  as  well  as  underpaid.  It  ac- 
cuses him  of  living  a  complacent  life,  sharing 
little  the  hard  conditions  of  toil,  and  seldom 
soiling  his  hands  or  cracking  his  sinews  with 
the  rough  and  rugged  things  which  the  aver- 
age man  knows  too  well.  It  looks  in  the 
tables  of  the  actuaries  and  finds  that  clergy- 
men are  the  best  insurance  risk,  that  they 
live  longer  than  artisans  or  other  professional 
men,  and  concludes  it  is  because  they  look 
after  themselves  and  moderate  their  toil  and 
their  exposure.  No  doubt  the  community  is 
mistaken  in  its  judgment,  but  it  will  do  the 
cause  of  Christ  much  good  for  the  average 
man  to  be  convinced  that  the  minister  of  to- 
day is  like  his  Master  in  uncalculating  toil, 
that  he  is  in  the  world  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister. 

A  good  picture  for  every  pastor's  study  is 
the  scene  at  Newburyport  with  Whitefleld, 
on  the  last  night  of  his  life,  "  weary  in  his 
Master's  work,  but  not  of  it,"  standing  on  the 
stairs  of  his  humble  home,  holding  a  light  in 
his  hand  and  talking  to  the  people  till  the 
candle  burned  to  its  socket  and  went  out. 
Then  the  old  hero  goes  up  to  his  cliamber. 
As  the  light  of  the  morning  breaks,  the  lamp 
of  his  life  goes  out.  There  you  have  your 
burning  and  shining  light. 

John  Wesley  is  said  never  to  have  liad  "a 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour. "  He  could  command 
sleep  at  any  time  and  seems  a  stranger  to 
worry  and  depression.  Some  of  us  are  not 
constituted  like  Wesley.  In  times  of  stress 
sleep  will  not  come,  and  if  we  do  not  worry 
we  are  at  least  profoundly  anxious.  It  is 
God's  way  with  us;  let  us  use  it  for  His 
glory.  If  we  can  not  sleep  we  can  spend  the 
wakeful  hours  in  such  communion  as  will 
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make  the  language  of  heaven  natural  to  us 
when  we  enter  the  pulpit,  and  we  shall  illus- 
trate to  our  people  the  fact  which  Joan  of 
Arcafltotied  to  her  judges:  "My  Lord  God 
hath  a  book  in  which  are  written  many  things 
which  the  most  learned  clerks  and  scholars 
have  never  come  across." 

Do  we  not  sometimes  solace  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  our  unfaithfulness  by  saying,  "  We 
will  preach  the  Word  and  leave  it  in  confi- 
dence"? The  fact  is  the  message  can  not  be 
left  unwatched  of  the  pastor  any  more  than 
the  prescription  can  be  left  unwatched  of  the 
physician.  There  are,  indeed,  times  when  the 
pastor  must  wait  in  faith  and  stand  still  to  see 
the  glory  of  God ;  but  he  must  be  certain  that 
he  has  done  all  that  Gk>d  has  asked  of  him  and 
that  the  brine  of  the  Red  Sea  is  flying  In  his 
face. 

In  speaking  of  the  price  of  preparation  for 
the  pulpit,  a  word  concerning  the  theme  cho- 
sen and  the  point  of  attack  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Let  us  choose  great  themes,  for  great 
themes  stimulate  to  great  preaching.  Such 
themes  are  not  of  necessity  philosophical,  nor 
do  they  concern  themselves  mainly  with  apol- 
ogetics. Least  of  all  will  they  concern  them- 
selves with  the  attack  or  defense  of  criticism, 
higher  or  lower.  The  exploitation  of  skepti- 
cism creates  a  cold  wave  in  the  atmosphere. 
Speaking  to  a  New  York  millionaire  who  had 
in  early  life  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
church  and  its  work,  the  writer  asked :  **  Why 
are  you  less  zealous  than  formerly?  Have 
you  become  skeptical  as  to  the  truths  you 
once  held  ?  "  Almost  savagely  the  millionaire 
replied :  "  I  am  weary  with  the  constant  at- 
tention which  the  ministers  pay  to  skepti- 
cism. I  am  a  member  of  many  clubs  and  I 
meet  on  intimate  terms  many  of  the  wealthy 
and  influential  men  of  New  York.  I  know 
how  they  feel  concerning  religion  and  the 
church.  At  heart  they  are  orthodox.  They 
believe  in  the  great  verities — God,  sin,  salva- 
tion, immortality.  They  do  not  care  to  sit 
through  a  discussion  of  the  latest  phase  of 
German  rationalism  or  English  agnosticism. 
They  f  c61  the  need  of  the  appeal  to  conscience 
which  they  heard  as  boys  and  which  has  so 
largely  disappeared  from  many  pulpits.  We 
know  our  duty ;  we  need  to  be  stirred  up  to 
do  it." 

There  are  doubtless  times  and  places  for 
great  courses  of  apologetics  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish universities  and  some  of  our  own  semina- 
ries offer,  but  a  revival  season  is  not  the  time 


nor  the  place.  A  fresh  miracle  on  the  spot, 
in  the  transformation  of  the  vicious  and  the 
worldly,  counts  far  more  than  a  defense  of 
miracles  that  are  eighteen  hundred  years  old. 
A  sermon  aglow  with  positive  beliefs  does 
more  than  any  other  in  the  salvation  of  men. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  will  be  found  to  be  its 
own  best  defense. 

Before  we  take  up  specific  plans  for  revival 
work,  let  us  look  at  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie the  revival  itself.    I  am  frequently 
asked,  What  are  your  methods  in  the  holding 
of  a  revival  service?    That,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  pulpit,  I  will  now  answer;  but 
first  permit  me  a  word  concerning  the  levivil 
itself.    I  have  said  that  I  take  a  month  each 
year  for  distinctive  evangelistic  work.    To 
some  this  seems  entirely  mechanical,  and  they 
say,  "  Why  devote  any  protracted  period  to 
these  services?    Why  not  have  the  church  in 
a  constant  state  of  revival?  "    That  it  should 
be  thoroughly  and  constantly  alive  is  essen- 
tial, but  it  can  not  be  always  engaged  in  re- 
vival services.    That  is  not  natural  and  it  is 
not  desirable.    There  is,  of  course,  no  reason 
why  men  should  not  be  converted  in  the  reg- 
ular services  of  the  church  from  month  to 
month,  but  for  a  successful  revival  ^  certain 
amount  of  intensity  is  necessary.    Put  tbat 
into  a  month,  and  it  is  a  power;  spread  it 
over  a  year,  and  you  miss  the  great  object 
you  seek.    If  a  pastor  puts  himself  into  this 
work  as  he  ought,  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  continue  the  strain  of  it  for  a  long  pe- 
riod. 

In  the  month  given  to  special  services  I 
preach  every  night,  with  few  exceptions,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  are  for  services  by  dif- 
ferent organizations  in  the  church  where  I  am 
present.  I  have  looked  the  ground  over 
weeks  before  and  have  asked  divine  guidance 
in  the  choice  of  themes  that  will  fit  the  needs 
of  the  people.  These  are  arranged  in  proper 
sequence,  with  opportunity  to  present  any 
truth  which  may  be  brought  to  my  thought 
by  reading  or  pastoral  work.  Each  morning 
of  the  revival  month  is  spent  in  my  study, 
making  preparation  for  the  sermon  which  is 
to  be  preached  that  night.  In  some  cases  the 
subject  is  announced,  in  others  it  is  not,  but 
in  all  a  careful  preparation  has  been  made, 
with  an  earnest  prayer  for  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  message  is 
then  presented  with  such  earnestness  and 
depth  of  conviction  as  the  Spirit  inspliM^ 
with  the  expectation  of  immediate  resulti. 
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J£SUS  AND  THE  FUTUR£  LIFE 

By  the  Rkv.  W.  C.  Stiles,  New  York  City 

tions  discussed  in  tlie  following  article  have  brought  from  several  well-known 
le  exegctes,  to  whom  advance  proofs  were  sent,  replies  which  appear  below.] 


Is  no  indication  in  the  Gospels  as 
come  down  to  us  that  Jesus  be- 
le  immortality  of  the  soul.  Proph- 
)  own  resurrection,  and  saying  a 
it  a  resurrection  for  others,  there 
be  ample  opportunity  to  teach  the 
y  of  the  soul,  and  much  reason 
lould  have  taught  it  had  He  held  it 
the  truths  of  His  Gospel.  But  we 
dmit  that  He  was  entirely  silent 
doctrine  that  has  come  to  be  be- 
l^reat  numbers  of  His  professed  fol- 
b  is  a  belief  that  had  long  been 
we  know,  among  the  Greeks,  Plato 
)ported  it  by  his  most  famous  argu- 
is  therefore,  historically,  a  pagan 
Christian  doctrine.* 
owever,  plainly  taught  a  doctrine 
;tion  from  the  dead,  and  of  "*  life  " 
died  "eternal"  and  "everlasting." 
)f  the  synoptic  gospels  record  His 
the  dilemma  of  the  woman  who 
ed  seven  husbands  who  had  all 
lay  be  that  the  Sadducees  had  long 
puzzle  to  reduce  the  doctrine  of  a 
n,  as  believed  by  the  Pharisees,  to 
Without  any  question,  Jesus 
lew  of  the  Pharisees,  that  there  is 
ion  of  the  dead  (^latt.  xxii.  23-38; 
L8-27;  Luke  XX.  27-38). 
r  Jesus,  in  His  teaching,  does  not 
'ond  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews, 
hat  there  is  a  resurrection,  but  who 
losophical  doctrine  of  immortality. 
)  to  be  claimed  that  Jesus  prophe- 
»wn  rising  again  from  the  dead. 
OS  to  be  no  other  rational  way  to 
B  words.  He  (the  Son  of  Man)  was 
ree  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
e  earth."  If  the  temple  were  de- 
le would  "rear  it  again  in  three 
ch  the  evangelist  says  was  a  ref- 
Jie  temple  of  His  body*  Coming 
L  the  mountain  of  transfiguration, 
the  witnesses  of  that  event  to  "  tell 


rcfwldi  XDcyclopedia,**  caption  ^^Immor- 


it  to  no  man  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen 
again  from  the  dead."  He  declared  that  He 
had  power  "  to  lay  down  His  life  and  power 
to  take  it  again."  Once  or  oftener  He  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  He  would  rise  again  on 
the  third  day  (Matt.  xx.  19;  Mark  viii.81;  ix. 
31;  X.  34;  Luke  xviii.  38). 

There  is  but  the  scantiest  material  from 
which  to  develop  any  further  Jesus'  idea  of 
resurrection.  In  only  two  passages  does  He 
qualify  or  enlarge  the  teaching.  In  one  of 
these  (Luke  xiv.  14)  He  calls  it "  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just" — a  future  state  in  which 
certain  classes,  or  persons,  who  had  practised 
generosity  to  the  halt,  maimed  and  blind 
should  bo  "recompensed."  The  other  pas- 
sage (John  V.  29)  points  to  a  similar  idea,  by 
introducing  a  resurrection  to  life,  and  another 
"to  judgment."  In  John  v.  21  He  asserts 
His  power  to  "quicken"  "whom  he  will." 
These  allusions,  with  the  passages  above  re- 
ferred to,  exhaust  Jesus'  teaching  as  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

With  this  are  not  anywhere  formally  asso- 
ciated His  teachings  about  "eternal  life," 
unless  the  phrase  repeated  in  John  vi.  40,  44, 
and  54,  doubtfully  makes  such  connection. 
The  latter  teaching  is  more  extensive  than 
that  of  resurrection,  but  very  little  is  said  of 
its  duration.  The  principid  and  emphatic 
postulate  concerning  this  "eternal  life"  is 
that  it  is  made  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
relation  of  men  to  Himself.  There  is  no  un- 
qualified and  unconditioned  proclamation  of 
eternal  life  for  mankind  in  Jesus'  teaching. 

His  language  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
He  believed  Himself  to  be  the  competent 
arbiter  and  dispenser,  the  source  and  power, 
of  the  "eternal  life"  of  which  He  speaks. 
"Whosoever  liveth  and  hdiweth  in  me  shall 
never  die  "  (John  xi.  26).  "  jjf  any  man  eat  of 
this  bread  [that  I  shall  give  him]  he  shall  live 
forever "  (John  vi.  61 ,  68).  "  Beeauee  I  lite  ye 
shall  live  also  "  (John  xiv.  19).  "  Every  one  that 
7iaih  forsaken  houses,  etc.,  shail  inherit  ever- 
lasting life "  (Matt  xiz.  29  et  al.).  "  What 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?*— a  question 
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which  Jesus  seriously  answered  (Matt.  xix. 
16  et  al.).  *'That  tohaaoewr  belieoeth  should 
not  peri^,  but  have  eternal  life  "  (John  iii.  16). 
"He  that  believethh&th.  everlasting  life ^  (John 
yL  86,  40,  ei  oL).  ""He  that  belieoeth  not  the 
Son  shall  not  see  life"  (John  iii.  86).  ""I 
give  unto  them  eternal  life"  (John  x.  28). 
''These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  pun- 
ishment, but  the  righteoue  into  life  eternal" 
(Matt  xxY.  46). 

It  is  nearly  certain  that  Jesus  was  not  al- 
ways talking  about  a  future  life  when  He 
spoke  of  **  eternal  life."  There  are  those  who 
would  claim  that  He  nerier  spedflcally  means 
a  future  life.  But  when  He  contrasts  those 
who  have  it,  or  may  have  it,  with  those  who 
"perish,"  the  most  natural  inference  is  that 
they  were  to  continue  to  live.  But  it  can  not 
be  truly  said  that  Jesus  anywhere  used  this 
term  as  a  certain  equivalent  of  the  doctrine 
of  immortality,  nor  that  He  ever  specificaUy 
connects  it  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

In  the  absence  of  any  denials,  the  question, 
therefore,  whether  Jesus  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  must  be  wholly  con- 
jecturaL  That  He  believed  in  the  endless 
life  of  those  who  "believed"  on  Him  seems 
clear.  

By  Prof.  W.  H.  Ryder,  D.D.,  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary 

The  author  of  this  article  is  correct  in  affirm- 
ing that  Jesus  taught  "  no  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  immortality."  He  was  not  a  philos- 
opher, and  He  discussed  no  question  from  a 
philosopher's  point  of  view.  All  will  agree 
with  the  writer  also  when  he  says  that  Jesus 
believed  in  His  own  immortality  and  in  "  the 
endless  life  of  those  who  '  believed '  on  Him." 
But  did  He  in  His  teaching,  or,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, in  His  own  thought,  limit  immortality 
to  Himself  and  to  those  who  believed  upon 
Hhn? 

Two  passages  are  cited  in  the  article  which, 
if  they  are  accurate  reports  of  Jesus'  words, 
show  that  He  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
those  who  have  not  believed  on  Him,  viz., 
Luke  xix.  14;  John  v.  29.  To  these  should 
be  added  the  evidence  that  He  believed  in  the 
continued  life  of  Jewish  patriarchs  (Matt, 
xxii.  82)  and  of  those  who,  without  knowing 
or  believing  on  Him,  had  ministered  to  His 
brethren  (Matt.  xxv.  46).  This  last  passage 
also  affirms  in  similar  terms  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  those  who  had  refused  to  render 
this  service.    He  never  affirms  the  annihila- 


tion of  any  souls.  The  wicked  are  cast  (»k; 
they  are  in  outer  darkness,  etc. 

The  question  of  the  natural  or  iwirnMij 
inmiortality  of  the  soul  is  an  interesting  ch^ 
and  may  be  discussed  quite  independon^flf 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  So  far  as  our  GaqMk 
give  evidence  upon  the  matter,  it  seems  pUi 
that  Jesus  thought  of  the  souls  of  men  as  ooi- 
tinuing  to  live  after  death;  that  He  did  not 
think  that  faith  in  Him  imparted  a  new  vUri 
power  to  the  soul,  since  those  who  lived  befan 
His  birth  and  those  who  did  not  know  Bhi 
continue  to  exist  after  death. 

That  this  post-mortem  existence  is  for  a 
limited  period,  after  which  the  soul  is  d^ 
stroyed  or  slowly  expires,  must,  as  the  author 
says  of  another  matter,  "  be  wholly  cmijecbh 
ral."  Nothing  shows  that  Jesus  hdd  or 
taught  a  doctrine  of  this  nature. 


By  Randolph  H.  McKim,  D.D.,  LL.D.y  Wok- 

ington,  D.  C. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  contains  bd 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  immortaUlf 
of  the  soul.  The  Gospels  present  no  paiafld 
to  the  Phsedo  or  the  Symposium  of  Flsla 
There  is  a  sharp  contrast  in  the  Gospel  be- 
tween Jesus,  the  Teacher  of  Nazaretib,  and 
Socrates,  the  sage  of  Athens.  Tet  behind  tH 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  there  is  ever 
seen  a  background  of  the  unseen  and  etenal 
world.  The  materialism  of  the  Sadduoees  He 
openly  and  sharply  rebukes.  The  soul  doei 
not,  as  they  held,  die  with  the  body.  Desfli 
does  not  *^  end  all "  for  any  human  being.  On 
the  contrary,  these  two  points  are  made  ia- 
contestably  clear  in  the  sayings  of  the  Master 
as  recorded  in  the  €k)spels :  1.  That  there  is  s 
future  life  for  every  man  beyond  the  grave. 
2.  That  there  is  a  resurrection  also  for  all 
without  exception. 

1.  As  to  the  first,  not  only  does  He  teadi 
that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  living— 
since  ^  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  Uving  "  (Matt.  xxU.  81) ;  but  Dives,  being 
dead,  lives  in  the  unseen  world  in  wretched- 
ness (Luke  xvi.  28).  He  continually  teacbee 
that  all  men  must  meet  the  future  judgment 
Nothing,  then,  in  His  doctrine  is  more  un- 
questionable than  that  every  soul  of  man  8a^ 
vives  death  (see  also  Mark  ix.  48  and  Matt 
xviii.  8  and  xxv.  81,  82). 

2.  As  to  the  second,  we  find  T\\rt\  dedaiing 
that  the  wicked  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and 
of  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah,  as  well  as  the  Qobcb 
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k)uth  and  the  repentant  men  of  Nine- 
ill  rise  at  the  judgment  day  (Matt.  xi. 
xii.  41).  There  shall  be  a  "resurrec- 
lif  e  ^  and  **  a  resurrection  of  damna- 
For  **  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
3  voice  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that 
me  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ; 
(y  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resur- 
of  damnation  "  (John  v.  28,  29). 
It  a  third  point  must  be  noticed.  Je- 
::hes  that  every  soul  survives  the  shock 
h;  but  does  He  teach  that  that  survi- 
or  every  soul  an  eternal  survival  f  He 
that  there  is  a  future  life  for  all  men 
t  exception;  does  Ho  also  teach  that 
ture  life  is  equally  for  all  indestructi- 
Vhat  is  the  record  on  this  point?  In 
:.  28  we  read,  **  Fear  not  them  which 
body,  but  arc  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,'* 
rhich  the  natural,  perhaps  the  neces- 
iference  is  that  it  is  possible  to  kill  the 
Birhich  conclusion  is  strengthened  by 
rds  which  follow :  "  Fear  him  which  is 
destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell.^ 
r  confirmation  is  given  by  Luke  xx. 
ere  Jesus  tells  us  that  soine  souls  can 
any  more ;  of  those  who  are  "  accounted 
'•  to  inherit  that  world,"  He  says, 
ler  can  they  die  any  more";  and  by 
i.  50,  where  He  says  of  Himself,  "  This 
)read  of  God  whicii  cometh  down  from 
I,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not 
ind  by  John  viii.  51,  where  He  says 
vho  keep  His  saying  ""  shall  never  see 

tiU  another  point  of  great  moment  re- 
Jesus  speaks  much  of  ^  eternal  life  " 
verlasting  life  " ;  does  He  teach  that  that 
life  is  a  natural  inheritance  of  men?  Is 
rs  by  virtue  of  their  being  human  be- 
ndowed  with  reason  and  conscience — 
soul,  and  spirit?  This  question  can  be 
red  by  a  categorical  negative.  The 
I  life  or  everlasting  life  which  Jesus 
led  His  disciples  was  not  a  natural  in- 
ice,  but  a  gift,  a  reward^^ — the  conse- 
3  of  faith  in  Him,  of  union  with  Him. 
8,  in  Mark  x.  30,  "eternal  life"  in  "the 
to  come  "  is  declared  to  be  a  reward  to 
itowed  on  those  who  have  forsaken  all 
bus'  sake;  and  in  Matt.  xix.  29,  "ever- 
I  life  "  is  promised  as  a  reward  for  fidel- 
Him.  But  this  teaching  is  especially 
ksized  in  St.  John's  Gospel  (sec  iii.  15, 
.  14;  V.  21.  24,  25,  28,  40;  vi.  27,  40,  47, 
,  51,  63,  54.  57;  vii.  88;  viii.  51;  x.  10, 


28;  xi.  25»  26;  xvlL  2).  In  these  passages, 
too  numerous  to  transcribe,  ittis  taught  that 
*^ everlasting  Itfe^  is  for  those  only  who  "be- 
lieve "  on  Christ;  that  it  is  the  fruit  and  con- 
sequence of  faith  in  Him,  of  union  with  Him, 
of  abiding  in  Him;  that  it  is  Eis  gift  to  as 
many  as  the  Father  hath  given  Him.  This 
"  everlasting  life  "  is  not^  however,  the  mere 
indefinite  prolongation  of  existence;  it  in- 
cludes that,  without  doubt,  but  it  Is  much 
more  than  that.  It  means  a  life  of  blessed- 
ness and  of  holiness — a  life  conformed  to  the 
will  of  God  and  the  example  of  Christ.  It 
means  that  the  soul  is  changed  into  the  image 
of  Christ,  the  one  true  and  perfect  man. 

In  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  then, 
Christ  taught,  or  rather  everywhere  assumed, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  for  He  taught 
that  all  souls  survive  death ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  He  taught  or  implied  the  everlast- 
ing survival  of  all  souls.  Moreover,  He 
plainly  held  that  the  life  of  the  soul,  here  and 
hereafter,  is  derived  from  God  and  is  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  is  not 
an  absolute  and  indefeasible  possession.  On 
the  other  hand.  He  taught  tliat  everlasting  life, 
that  can  not  expire  and  that  includes  everlast- 
ing blessedness,  is  the  gift  of  God  through 
Himself,  "the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 

This  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
corresponds  with  St.  PauVs  interpretation  of 
it  (see  Rom.  ii.  7  and  vi.  28).  It  corresponds 
also  with  the  interpretation  given  by  some  of 
the  earliest  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
Thus  St.  Ignatius  (a.d.  115): 

"  Watch,  be  vigilant,  is  God's  attitude.  The 
reward  is  incorruption  and  eternal  life." 
And  IrensBus  (a.d.  202):  "They  who  are  un- 
thankful to  Him  .  .  .  shall  be  most  justly 
deprived  of  length  of  days  forever  and  ever." 
And  Athanasius:  "In  Christ  the  imperisha- 
ble life  was  recovered  for  all." 

Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  185)  wrote: 

"  The  souls  of  the  righteous  .  .  .  shall  not 
die  any  more,"  but  the  evil  "shall  be  pun- 
ished so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  that  they 
exist  and  be  punished." 

The  same  view  has  impressed  itself  upon 
some  of  the  collects  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
as  that  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  where 
the  rising  to  "  life  immortal "  is  set  forth  as' 
dependent  on  "casting  away  the  works  of 
darkness. "  See  also  collect  for  St.  Philip  and 
St.  James  days;  compare  also  the  words  of 
administration  in  the  communion  service: 
"The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
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was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and 
soul  unto  everlasting  life  " ;  "  the  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee, 
preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting 
life."  

By  Orello  Cone,  D.D.,  Canton,  New  York 

Ths  leading  proposition  of  Mr.  Stiles'  arti- 
cle can  hardly  be  accepted  without  qualifica- 
tion by  a  candid  exegesis.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  in  the  Gk)spel8  unmistakable  indica- 
tions that  Jesus  shared  the  belief  of  His  age 
and  people  in  the  existence  of  the  spirit  of 
man  after  the  death  of  the  body.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  reason  for  suppodng  that  He 
thought  of  this  future  existence  as  limited  in 
duration.  In  the  writings  of  the  later  Juda- 
ism and  in  the  thought  of  Jesus  the  two  great 
world-periods— that  is,  **  the  present  age  "  and 
"  the  age  to  come  ^ — are  set  over  against  each 
other  as  realms  of  hunum  existence.  The 
former  is  conceived  as  preceding  the  impend- 
ing kingdom  of  God,  and  the  latter  as  contain- 
ing it  in  its  supernatural  manifestation.  That 
existence  in  the  age  to  come  implied  life  after 
death  for  those  who  should  not  survive  its  ad- 
vent is  evident  from  the  connection  of  the  res- 
urrection with  that  state  of  being. 

Participation  in  the  blessedness  of  the  age 
to  come  or  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod 
was  plainly  not  regarded  by  Jesus  as  uncon- 
ditional. Renunciation  of  the  world  and  a 
violent  casting  aside  of  hindrances  were  re- 
quired (Mark  ix.  48;  X.  21;  Matt,  xviii.  8; 
Luke  xii.  88).  Those  who  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions are  said  to  enter  into  "  life  "  or  **  eternal 
life  ''—terms  that  denote,  when  used  without 
epithet,  the  condition  of  blessedness  after  the 
resurrection  (Mark  ix.  48 ;  Matt.  vii.  14 ;  xix. 
16,  29 ;  Luke  x.  25).  Conscious  existence,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  do  not  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions, is  implied  by  such  fearful  intimations 
of  judgment  as  *' outer  darkness,"  ''Gehenna 
of  fire,"  and  ''weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth." 

Two  classes  of  men,  then,  are  clearly  rep- 
resented in  the  thought  of  Jesus  as  existing 
after  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment — the 
one  received  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
other  rejected  from  it  (Matt.  viii.  12).  For 
the  "  destruction  "  awaiting  those  who  go  in 
the  broad  way  (Matt.  vii.  18)  does  not  mean 
annihilation,  but  the  loss  of  eternal  life.  At 
least,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Jesus  understood  the  word  in  the  former  sense, 
whatever  its  meaning  may  have  become  in  the 


later  development  of  doctrine  in  tbe  NewT»j 
tament. 

There  appears,  then,  to  be  implied  ia  llij 
words  of  Jesus  a  resurrection  of  the  wiehedaj 
well  as  of  the  righteous.  But  it  is  cmlyk-l 
plied  and  is  nowhere  in  the  teaching  of  Jma,  ] 
as  recorded  in  the  synoptic  goepela,*  expnailf ' 
declared.  When  He  is  asked  by  the  Stdd 
cees  about  the  resurrection  in  connection  vlk, 
marriage,  He  answers,  according  to  Mnk, 
that  "when  they  rise  from  the  dead  tkf 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  M 
are  as  the  angels,"  thus  making  no  disoiii' 
nation  between  the  righteous  and  the  wickai 
as  to  the  resurrection.  But  Luke  makes  Wm 
say  that  they  tcho  are  aceounted  vtorikif  to  d- 
tain  tJutt  age  and  the  reaurrecUonfrom  the  imi 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage;  fat 
neither  can  they  die  any  more,  for  they  lie 
equal  unto  the  angels,  and  are  sons  of  Qod, 
etc.  (Luke  xx.  85).  There  is  here  evident- 
ly an  implication  that  some  would  not  be 
thought  worthy  to  "attain"  the  Mesiiaiik 
age  and  the  resurrection.  The  same  em- 
gelist  reports  that  Jesus  spoke  once  explidtltf 
of  a  recompense  "at  the  resurrection  of  tti 
just "  (xiv.  14).  Immortality  in  the  resoneO' 
tion  is  explicitly  declared  in  the  words,  "tiMf 
can  not  die  any  more,"  and  the  poeaearioa of 
material  bodies  is  doubtless  excluded  liy 
"equal  to  the  angels." 

The  attainment  of  the  resurrection  sod  of 
"  that  age,"  that  is,  the  Messianic,  or  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  accordingly  identical  with  en- 
tering into  life  or  inheriting  "eternal  life.' 
Hence  in  the  thought  of  Jesus  "  eternal  Hfe' 
is  equivalent  to  the  resurrection  state  sad  a 
spiritual  immortal  existence. 

That  this  sort  of  immortality,  however,  ii 
not  natural  to  man,  as  man,  but  most  be 
"attained,"  is  unequivocally  expressed.  We 
do  not  need  to  go  to  the  doubtful  fourth  Got' 
pel  to  find  that  only  such  as  complied  with 
certain  conditions  laid  down  by  Jesus  ffim- 
self,  were  followers  of  Him,  would  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt.  viL  1^ 
28). 

Jesus'  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  eter- 
nal life  is  so  closely  connected  with  His  belief 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  as  about  to  come  upon 
the  earth,  that  the  question  naturally  arim 
what  relation  His  teaching  as  to  tlie  future 
holds  to  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  as  entertained  in  the  Christian  thought 


*  I  have  tliought  best  to  confine  the 
records. 
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of  our  time.  But  tho  discussion  of  this 
matter  does  not  belong  to  tlie  present  sym- 
posium.   

By  8.  D.  HcConnell,  D.D.,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Stiles  is  unquestionably  right  in  his 
contention  that  Jesus  did  not  believe  in  the 
inherent  ''immortality  of  the  soul.''  Neither 
He  nor  His  contemporaries  did  so.  That 
common  belief  is  neither  a  Jewish  nor  a  Chris- 
tian one,  but  a  pagan  one.  It  took  possession 
of  the  Christian  church  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  against  the  earnest  opposition  of 
the  fathers. 

You  may  find  tho  subject,  if  you  care  to, 


treated  extensively  in  my  ^  Evolution  of  Im- 
mortality."   

By  J.  A.  Bradshaw,  D.D.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Thb  positions  of  the  article,  **  Jesus  and  the 
Future  Life,"  seem  to  me  well  taken.  That 
all  men  are  destined  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave 
Jesus  seems  clearly  to  assert.  That  that  life  in 
the  case  of  all  is  unending,  He  nowhere  affirms. 

It  seems  clear,  furthermore,  that  He  some- 
times uses  the  expression,  *^ eternal  life,"  to 
indicate  quality  rather  than  duration  of  exist- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  such  passages  as 
John  xi.  26  are  unambiguous  in  the  affirma- 
tion that  life  possessed  of  the  quality  indi- 
cated is  unending. 


OUTLINS  STUDIES  OF  OBSCURER  PROPHETS— 
IV.  THE  PROPHETESS  DEBORAH 

By  Prop.  Lewis  Bayles  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Hartford  Theological  Seiokary. 


In  the  time  of  Deborah  (Judges  iv.,  v.)  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  was  by  no  means  com- 
plete. The  Hebrew  tribes  had  pushed  their 
way  in  between  masses  of  Canaanitish  popu- 
lation, and  had  occupied  the  wooded  hills  of 
northern  and  central  Palestine.  The  Canaan- 
ites,  however,  still  held  the  broad  valleys  and 
the  fertile  plains,  living  in  walled  cities,  which 
they  defended  with  trained  soldiery  and  iron 
chariots.  Close  contact  with  the  Canaanites 
led  inevitably  to  adoption  of  their  religious 
ideas  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews.  The  result 
of  this  apostasy  was  a  loosening  of  the  relig- 
ious bond  that  held  the  tribes  of  Israel  to- 
gether. Belief  in  Jehovah  had  made  the 
nation  strong  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  had 
enabled  it  to  secure  a  foothold  in  the  land  of 
Canaan;  but,  when  belief  in  Jehovah  was 
gone,  it  was  impossible  to  unite  the  tribes  in 
a  common  cause.  The  result  of  this  decline 
in  Israel  was  that  the  Canaanites  were  able  to 
make  a  new  stand  under  Sisera,  the  Hittite 
king  of  Harosheth.  So  successful  was  their 
coalition  that  the  Hebrew  tribes  were  cut  off 
from  one  another.  The  highways  were 
blocked,  traffic  was  interrupted,  the  smaller 
towns  were  captured,  and  Israel  was  reduced 
to  great  straits.  It  seemed  as  if  the  nation  of 
Israel  and  the  religion  of  Jehovah  were  des- 
tined to  extinction.  It  was  one  of  those  crises 
which  came  repeatedly  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
when  nothing  but  an  intervention  of  God 
could  save  the  situation. 


The  deliverer  whom  the  Lord  raised  up  at 
this  time  was  Deborah,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth, 
who  dwelt  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim. 
Prophetesses  were  rare  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  among  the  other  Semitic  peoples.  The  so- 
cial position  of  woman  in  the  Orient  did  not 
favor  an  entry  into  public  life.  Altho  the 
spiritual  qualifications  may  often  have  been 
present,  custom  restrained  most  women  from 
entering  upon  a  prophetic  career.  It  was 
only  women  of  extraordinary  illumination 
who  transcended  the  limitations  of  their  sex 
and  assumed  the  leadership  of  their  people. 
Four  such  women  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament — ^Miriam,  Deborah,  Huldah,  and 
Noadiah ;  and  to  these  we  may  add,  as  belong- 
ing still  to  the  old  dispensation,  the  prophet- 
ess Anna  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
These  women,  belonging  as  they  do  to  every 
period  of  the  history  of  Israel,  are  a  witness 
that  the  religious  powers  of  women  are  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  those  of  men ;  and  that  if 
they  are  called,  they  aro  capable  of  filling  tho 
highest  positions  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
They  stand  as  a  protest  against  the  con- 
tempt for  women  felt  by  later  Judaism, 
which  teaches  the  man  to  pray,  ''Blessed 
be  Thou,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  not  made 
me  a  woman  **;  and  bids  the  woman  say, 
'^  Blessed  be  Thou  that  Thou  hast  made  me 
as  seemed  best  to  Thee.**  It  is  a  protest 
also  against  the  arrogance  of  Christian 
ecclesiasticism  that  excludes  woman,  as  an 
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inferior  being,  from  choir  and  chancel  and 
pulpit. 

It  has  often  been  noted  in  times  of  spiritual 
decline,  when  men  have  given  up  their  relig- 
ion, that  women  have  remained  true  and 
have  kept  faith  alive  in  the  world.  This  fact 
is  illustrated  in  these  prophetesses  of  the  Old 
Testament  Miriam  appears  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  so  that  her  activity  must  have 
begun  in  the  despairing  period  that  preceded 
the  deliverance.  Deborah  belongs  to  the 
gloomiest  epoch  of  the  age  of  the  Judges. 
Huldah  flourished  in  the  period  that  preceded 
Josiah's  reformation,  a  time  when  the  relig- 
ious life  of  Judah  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  No- 
adiah  was  a  prophetess  of  the  discouraging 
days  that  followed  the  return  from  Babylon, 
and  Anna  belonged  to  the  period  just  preced- 
ing the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  preaching  of  Deborah  as  recorded  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Judges  shows  the  message 
that  is  needed  in  an  age  of  unbelief. 

1.  Deborah  declared  a  spiritual  God  who  is 
superior  to  nature.  The  Jehovah  of  the  Song 
of  Deborah  is  no  nature-god  like  the  gods  of 
Canaan.  Unlike  the  Baalim,  He  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  particular  stone  or  spring  or  cave, 
away  from  which  He  can  not  exert  His  pow- 
er. He  manifests  His  presence  and  His  power 
in  the  most  widely  separated  places.  The 
wind  that  rustles  in  Deborah's  holy  tree  in 
the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  is  His  angel  bid- 
ding her  to  summon  Israel  to  battle  and  to 
curse  the  people  of  Meroz  who  basely  refused 
to  come  to  the  help  of  Jehovah  (of.  Judges  iv. 
5 ;  V.  ^) ;  but  Ho  is  not  limited  to  that  tree. 
The  rallying  of  the  warriors  is  due  to  His  im- 
pulse, so  that  to  Him  belongs  all  the  credit  of 
the  victory.  He  knows  the  needs  of  His  peo- 
ple and  is  able  to  come  to  their  rescue  riding 
upon  His  chariot,  the  storm-cloud.  He  is  not 
identified  with  the  forces  of  nature  or  even 
confused  with  them.  He  is  not  the  sun  or 
tlie  sky  or  the  storm-cloud,  but  He  is  the  Lord 
who  rules  over  the  forces  of  nature.  He 
sends  the  earthquake,  the  tempest,  and  the 
rain  to  overwhelm  His  enemies.  Even  the 
stars,  which  the  other  Semites  worshiped  as 
divine,  are  His  servants  which  in  their  courses 
fight  against  Sisera.  Thus  Deborah  teaches 
that  faith  in  a  living,  personal  God  is  the  first 
requisite  of  a  new  national  life. 

2.  Deborah  recognizes  a  historic  fact  of 
divine  redemption.  The  God  who  inspires 
her  and  who  comes  to  the  rescue  of  Israel 
does  not  reside  at  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of 


Canaan,  but  He  comes  traveling  over  Sdom 
and  Seir  from  far-away  Sinai  This  shows 
faith  in  the  memorable  revelation  of  Jehovah 
to  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  through  which  the 
Exodus  and  the  founding  of  the  nation  be- 
came possible.  The  belief  that  Jehovah  is  not 
limited  to  any  one  spot  is  due  to  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  He  had  manifested  Himsdf 
in  Egypt,  defeating  the  gods  of  that  countiy 
and  bringing  forth  His  people  with  a  grot 
salvation.  Belief  that  He  is  superior  to  the 
powers  of  nature  is  due  to  knowledge  of  tiie 
facts  that  He  had  sent  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
had  driven  back  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 
had  led  His  people  through  the  terrible  des- 
ert, had  given  them  water  to  drink  and  fed 
them  with  manna  and  quails,  and  had  finaOy 
brought  them  into  Canaan,  where  they  had 
conquered  nations  mightier  than  themselves. 
Thus  Deborah  teaches  that  renewal  of  the 
national  life  is  possible  only  through  a  return 
to  faith  in  the  great  historic  revelation  throngh 
which  the  nation  first  came  into  being. 

8.  Deborah  demands  consecration  of  one- 
self to  the  God  who  has  manifested  Himself 
in  history  as  a  God  of  redemption.  Life  must 
not  be  counted  dear  when  He  summons  to  the 
holy  war,  and  those  who  disobey  this  call  aie 
cursed  by  Him  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Israelites.  **  My  heart  is  toward  the  goveni- 
ors  of  Israel,  that  offered  themselves  willingly 
among  the  people."  "Curse  ye  Meroz,  said 
the  angel  of  Jehovah,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  because  they  came  not  to 
the  help  of  Jehovah,  to  the  help  of  Jehovah 
against  the  mighty." 

4.  Deborah  teaches  that  those  who  conse- 
crate themselves  to  God  shall  not  be  losers, 
but  shall  find  that  they  gain  the  true,  endur- 
ing, and  ever-blessed  life.  **  So  shall  perish  all 
thy  enemies,  Jehovah,  but  thy  friends  shall  be 
as  the  sun  when  he  rises  in  his  power." 


The  late  Principal  Harper,  of  Leith,  Eng- 
land, once  preached  on  "  Baptized  unto  Moses 
in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea  " ;  and  these  were 
his  divisions :  (1)  The  Israelites  1^^0710  baptized, 
for  the  Bible  says  so.  (2)  The  Israelites  were 
not  immersed,  for  they  passed  over  dry  shod. 
(8)  The  sprinkling  of  the  Israelites  was  their 
salvation.  (4)  The  immersion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  their  destruction.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  humor  on  the  good  doctor's  pait 
It  was  a  serious  effort  to  **  dish  the  Bapt^Bts.* 
The  venerable  preacher  was  requested  to 
print  the  great  sermon.    And  he  did  «o  / 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  REACHING  MEN* 


By  Henry  H.  Kelsey,  D.D.,  Congregational, 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

In  reply  to  your  communication,  in  which 
you  enclose  a  letter  concerning  the  ^falling 
off  of  men  from  the  services  of  the  church/ 
I  will  briefly  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  fact 
is  due  to  a  complexity  of  causes,  very  difficult 
to  enumerate. 

I  agree  with  your  correspondent  in  that  the 
cause  is  not  wholly  with  the  ministry.  It 
lies  in  the  temper  of  our  time,  and  is  partly 
inside  the  church  and  partly  outside. 

I  have  recent  specific  testimony  from  men 
of  various  occupations  to  this  very  point. 
Men  respect  the  church,  yet  are  indifferent  to 
it.  Some  say  they  stay  away  because  the 
services  are  tedious ;  others  that  the  church 
is  behind  the  times,  out  of  touch  with  the 
progress  of  modem  life.  I  am  sure  that  men 
outside  the  church,  and  not  a  few  inside, 
have  a  keen  sense  of  anything  conventional 
and  academic,  and  the  response  to  it  is  a  feel- 
ing of  aversion.  Men  to-day  want  reality; 
vital  rather  than  theoretical  conceptions  of 
truth.  They  kindle  when  they  touch  life  or 
are  touched  by  it.  This  points,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  directly  to  the  fundamental  cause  for 
the  non -interest  of  men  in  the  church,  now  so 
widely  discussed.  The  cause  and  the  remedy 
lie  in  the  spirituality  of  the  church.  In  an 
address  at  Northfield  last  summer.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell Morgan  said:  **I  believe,  if  the  church 
were  true  to  her  Lord,  the  whole  world 
would  feel  the  power  of  her  message  in  every 
department  of  its  life." 

When  the  church,  as  an  organization  or  fel- 
lowship of  believers,  gets  out  of  its  barracks 
and  off  its  training-ground,  and  ceases  simply 
to  go  through  motions  which  serve  chiefly  as 
a  pleasant  exercise  for  the  spiritual,  moral 
health  of  its  members;  when  the  church  is 
mobilized  in  earnest  activity  in  the  work  of 
seeking  and  saving  the  lost,  of  getting  to 
every  man's  ears  and  into  every  man's  heart 
the  vital  message  her  Master  gave  her,  men 
will  recognize  and  respond  to  the  vitality  of 
the  church,  will  feel  her  life  and  power,  and 
not  a  few  will  *'  fall  in ''  and  march  with  her 
to  battle. 


Expedients  to  interest  people  and  draw 
congregations  are  temporary,  both  as  meth- 
ods and  in  results. 

While  <  the  problem  is  a  hard  one,  to  my 
mind  it  is  by  no  means  discouraging,  and 
signs  of  promise  not  a  few  already  greet  our 
eyes.  

By  Warren   G.    Partridge,  D.D.,   Baptist, 

Pittsburg 

[Dr.  Partridge  had  a  down -town  church  in 
Cincinnati  for  eight  years,  in  a  location  where 
it  meant  hard  work  to  get  a  congregation,  and 
yet  by  hard  work  and  up-to-date  methods  the 
big  house  of  worship  was  well  filled  every 
Sunday  night  in  the  year,  and  for  manv 
months  in  each  year  the  house  was  crowded. 
It  would  seat  from  1,200  to  1,400  people. 
The  church  grew  to  1,700  members.  It 
reached  vast  numbers  of  men.  Dr.  Partridge 
became  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  in  Pittsburg  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
He  has  a  very  large  down-town  church.  The 
people  live  from  one  to  ten  miles  in  every  di- 
rection. But  the  church  is  reaching  the  peo- 
ple, the  men  are  especially  interested,  congre- 
gations large,  and  often  the  Sunday  night 
congregation  larger  than  in  the  morning,  and 
often  there  are  more  men  present  than  wom- 
en. A  men's  club  was  started,  which  is  very 
successful.  For  the  past  year  the  church 
had  184  additions,  and  of  this  number  98  were 
baptized  or  joined  on  confession  of  faith. 
The  Bible  school  grew  over  ninety  per  cent. 
Editor.] 

How  can  the  churches  reach  more  men? 
In  the  first  place,  the  preaching  must  be 
masculine.  The  preacher  must  not  prepare 
his  sermons  for  women  and  children  only. 
He  must  eliminate  pathetic  stories  and  inci- 
dents. Men  want  a  virile  pulpit.  They 
want  to  hear  a  minister  who  handles  the 
greatest  questions  of  the  age.  The  minister 
must  know  the  world  better.  He  must  know 
the  burdens  and  perplexities  of  business  and 
working  men.  The  minister  should  under- 
stand the  questions  of  labor  and  capital.  He 
must  be  a  practical  man.  Men  are  disgusted 
with  a  crank  in  the  pulpit.  They  do  not 
wish  to  hear  a  lop-sided  man  who  is  scolding 
all  the  time.  The  minister  must  not  be  a 
fanatic  on  the  temperance  question  or  the 
labor  question  or  the  amusement  question. 
Narrow  men  in  the  pulpit  have  driven  thou- 


*  OontlDaed  from  Ftebmary  issue. 
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sands  of  thinking  men  out  of  our  churches. 
We  must  have  broad,  liberal,  practical,  and 
level-headed  men  in  the  pulpit,  in  order  to 
reach  men  to-day.  The  minister  must  also 
preach  the  Gk)spel.  Thinking  men  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  church  to  hear  the  minister  dis- 
cuss every  other  question  under  the  sun  but 
the  €k)spel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  minister 
should  preach  the  great  fundamentals  of 
Christianity.  He  should  preach  also  the 
great  and  fundamental  doctrines.  The  min- 
ister should  preach  more  expository  sermons. 
Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  greatest  expository  preacher  in  the  world. 
He  reaches  men.  He  throws  the  tremendous 
weight  of  his  whole  personality  into  the  ex- 
position of  Scripture.  His  message  is  like  a 
ball  of  electric  fire.  The  whole  question  is 
''up"  to  us  preachers.  Scolding  our  people 
will  do  no  good.  We  must  make  things 
go,  or  we  must  go.  It  is  a  business  prop- 
osition. The  minister  must  bring  things  to 
pass  or  his  usefulness  in  that  field  is  ended. 
In  my  opinion  the  Sunday  night  sermon 
should  be  as  able  as  the  morning  sermon. 
The  minister  should  come  up  to  each  Sunday 
night  service  with  the  thought:  ''This  is 
the  greatest  occasion  in  my  life.  If  only  a 
corporal's  guard  is  present,  I  will  do  my  level 
best"  Such  sermons  will  begin  to  count. 
Those  at  church  will  tell  their  friends  that 
they  can  not  afford  to  be  absent.  Men  like 
inspiring  music.  They  like  sometimes  a 
great  chorus  choir  which  rouses  the  sensi- 
bilities. They  are  very  fond  of  the  male 
quartet.  I  have  often  seen  men  come  to 
church  in  large  numbers  to  hear  a  new 
male  chorus,  a  new  male  quartet,  or  a  chil- 
dren's chorus.  Men  also  like  vigorous  con- 
gregational singing.  The  whole  service  for 
men  must  have  movement,  enthusiasm,  viril- 
ity. I  have  seen  splendid  results  of  the  Sun- 
day night  ''after-meeting.'*  At  the  Ninth 
Street  Baptist  Church  in  Cincinnati,  where  I 
was  pastor  for  over  eight  years  until  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  we  had  an  "  after-meeting  ** 
every  Sunday  night,  summer  and  winter. 
Even  in  vacation  time  we  had  the  "  after- 
meeting.  **  It  was  held  in  the  large  lecture- 
room.  We  usually  had  from  five  hundred  to 
six  hundred  people  present  at  the  "after- 
meeting,''  who  would  remain  half  an  hour 
for  this  popular  evangelistic  service.  We  had 
hosts  of  men,  and  especially  young  men.  We 
had  much  enthusiastic  singing  of  the  €k)spel 
hymns.    There  was  lively  movement  in  the 


singing  and  other  exercises.  For  over  eight 
years  we  had  the  largest  congregations  on 
Sunday  nights.  Hundreds  yielded  to  Christ 
as  a  Savior  in  these  meetings. 

I  have  found  the  men's  club  a  great  fEictor 
in  reaching  men.  Men  are  willing  to  join 
the  club.  It  must  be  social.  Men  must  hafe 
some  freedom  to  get  together  and  have  some 
innocent  wit  and  social  life.  Everything 
must  be  informal  for  men.  Have  a  monthly 
meeting.  Have  debates  on  questions  of  labor 
and  capital.  Have  good  music.  Have  light 
refreshments  very  often.  We  are  to  have  a 
mock  trial  at  our  next  meeting.  The  minis- 
ter must  not  be  afraid  to  laugh.  He  must  let 
his  ministerial  dignity  go  to  the  winds  and  he 
must  be  a  man  among  men.  He  must  be  one 
of  the  good  fellows — a  big  brother  among  a 
crowd  of  manly  men.  These  men  will  help  a 
pastor  reach  men.  We  have  an  advertising 
committee  in  our  men's  club,  and  they  use 
much  printers'  ink.  They  leave  invitations 
for  our  Sunday  services  at  the  hotels  and 
stores  and  offices  and  other  places.  Men  like 
to  work  for  the  church  if  we  preachers  show 
them  how.  It  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see  often 
one  hundred  men  at  a  meeting  of  our  men's 
club.  We  preachers  must  adopt  new  meth- 
ods. The  old  ways  of  working  will  not  do  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Men  are  gregarious. 
They  organize  lodges  and  fraternities.  We 
must  use  their  social  instincts  and  get  men  into 
a  club  in  the  church.  And  another  way  to 
get  men  is  to  get  the  boys.  The  boys  will  be 
men  soon.  The  minister  and  the  church 
must  reach  boys.  I  have  found  the  boys' 
club  a  great  factor  in  reaching  men  and  boys. 
We  have  used  the  boys'  brigades  and  boys' 
clubs  to  reach  hundreds  of  boys.  We  need 
young  life  around  the  church.  Boys  will 
help  the  wide-awake  preacher.  They  will 
scatter  invitations  from  house  to  house.  I 
have  also  used  the  "  €k>-to-church  Band.* 
Give  the  boys  and  girls  now  and  then  a  little 
social  for  regular  attendance  at  church.  Many 
of  them  have  no  home  religious  training.  We 
must  train  them  to  attend  chxirch  morning 
and  evening. 

I  have  also  found  that  short  series  of  ser- 
mons will  reach  men.  I  had  a  series  this  fall 
at  the  Fourth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in 
Pittsburg.  The  general  topic  was  "  The  Fu- 
ture Life."  I  had  the  ushers  count  our  con- 
gregations every  Sunday  night.  We  found 
that  the  congregations  increased  every  Sun- 
day night  during  the  series,  and  for  tiie  last 
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sermon  the  congregation  was  larger  than  our 
tine  morning  congregations.  I  started  a  new 
series  of  Sunday  night  sermons  December  4  on 
**The  New  Evangelism."  We  printed  three 
thousand  or  four  thousand  cards  of  invita- 
tion, and  we  made  an  effort  to  reach  many 
men  in  the  hotels  and  traveling-men.  Then 
when  the  men  came  we  had  a  conmiittee  of 
men  to  give  them  a  cordial  welcome  and  urge 


them  to  come  again.  The  pastor  can  lead  his 
men  to  make  a  social  atmosphere  in  the 
church,  so  that  strangers  feel  welcome.  The 
whole  atmosphere  must  be  optimistic.  We 
preachers  must  not  scold  or  whine,  or  be  pes- 
simistic. Optimism,  hope,  faith,  and  love 
will  win  men.  The  apostles  reached  men  in 
the  first  century,  and  it  is  **  up  to  "  us  preach- 
ers to  win  men  in  the  twentieth  century. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  SET  OUR  MEMBERS  AT  WORK? 
By  the  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  Chicago. 


We  are  all  agreed  that  religious  activity  is 
the  salvation,  in  time  if  not  in  eternity,  of 
most  of  our  people.  Idleness  in  the  church 
of  Qod  is  the  incubator  of  indifference  and  in- 
fidelity. Wo  render  the  Christian  a  high  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  contribute  to  the  advance  of 
the  kingdom,  when  we  set  him  to  work. 

But  how  can  we  get  him  to  that  point? 
His  plea  that  he  is  too  busy  to  do  church 
work  is  not  ill-founded.  The  strain  upon  the 
average  business  man,  whetlier  his  home  is  in 
the  city  or  the  country,  is  most  severe.  And 
when  to  this  is  added  the  claims  of  home-life 
and  the  demands  of  society,  one  can  not  won- 
der at  the  persistent  refusal  of  most  of  our 
members  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
church. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the 
claims  of  God  seem  stronger  tlian  any  other. 
General  preaching  upon  service — the  fad  of 
the  modem  pulpit — will  not  do  this;  but  a 
summons  to  surrender  will.  What  our  peo- 
ple need  is  an  enrichment  of  their  spiritual 
lives,  to  leave  the  wilderness  wanderings  and 
crossover  into  Canaan.  Some  call  this  the 
higher  life.  Call  it  by  any  name  you  will,  it 
is  the  primal  need  of  the  great  majority,  and 
until  it  is  met  they  will  continue  their  inac- 
tivity and  live  the  Christian  life  at  a  ^  poor 
dying  rate."  It  is  not  external  but  internal 
treatment,  then,  that  is  first  required,  and 
this  must  have  the  minister's  first  attention. 

But  it  is  his,  also,  to  create  conditions  fa- 
vorable thereto.  He  must  open  up  the  chan- 
nels for  the  streams  of  their  purpose  and  con- 
secration to  flow  in.  He  must  help  them  to 
give  the  activity  they  have  resolved  upon, 
and  that  it  may  develop  rather  than  narrow  or 
discourage  them  in  the  doing  of  it,  he  should 
adapt  it  to  their  temperament  and  ability. 

This  calls  for  ingenuity.    A  pastor  must  Ik* 


inventive  and  a  close  student  of  characteris- 
tics and  conditions  or  he  will  have  poor  suc- 
cess in  this  department.  He  must  be  himself 
an  indefatigable  worker.  It  takes  work  to 
get  work  done,  and  the  more  helpers  a  ndnis- 
ter  gets,  the  more  he  himself  has  to  do.  He 
must  be  able  to  organize  the  activities  of  his 
church,  if  his  plan  to  set  his  members  at 
work  is  to  go  through.  The  selection  of 
leaders,  the  multiplication  of  committees  with 
a  view  to  making  a  place  for  everybody  and 
yet  suggesting  no  place  that  does  not  mean  a 
real  opening  into  practical  service,  the  assign- 
ment of  duties,  and  the  distribution  of  details 
all  call  for  study,  insight,  and  enterprise. 

Some  years  ago  I  hit  upon  this  plan,  and  I 
have  not  as  yet  found  anything  that  could 
supersede  it.  After  bringing  my  people  face 
to  face  for  several  Sundays  with  the  call  to 
surrender,  and  pleading  with  them  to  recog- 
nize God's  claim  upon  their  time,  their  money, 
and  their  energies,  I  preached  a  sermon  on 
"  Enlistment  for  Service,"  picturing  the  white- 
ness of  the  fields  and  the  scarcity  of  laborers, 
and  exalting  the  privilege  and  joy  of  being 
co-workers  with  Qod,  At  the  close  of  the  ser- 
mon specially  prepared  leaflets  were  distrib- 
uted, and  every  member  was  asked  to  sign 
these.  The  title,  •'Enlistment  for  Service," 
was  on  the  first  page,  with  one  or  two  appro- 
priate Scripture  texts,  such  as  **  Go  work  in 
my  vineyud,"  *'The  harvest  is  great  but  the 
laborers  are  few,"  etc.  On  the  second  page 
was  a  vow  that  read  something  like  this: 
*'  Realizing  that  when  the  Master  called  me 
into  discipleship  His  personal  word  to  me 
was  'Go  work  in  my  vineyard,'  and  desiring, 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  obey  His  command,  I 
hereby  agree  to  affiliate  with  the  societies 
whose  names  I  hereinafter  check,  promising, 
so  far  as  time  and  ability  may  permit,  to  co- 
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operate  with  them  in  their  activities."  Fol- 
lowing the  Yow  were  blanks  for  the  name  and 
address  and  date. 

On  the  two  other  i>ages  the  names  of  the 
various  societies,  including  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  prayer-meeting,  were  given,  with  the 
abject,  the  conditions  of  membership,  the 
dues,  and  the  time  of  meeting  of  each  society 
clearly  indicated. 

After  a  prayer  of  solemn  dedication  was 
offered,  a  season  of  silence  ensued,  in  which 
each  person  was  asked  to  consider  the  call  to 
service  as  addressed  to  him,  and  indicate  his 
response  by  signing  the  vow  and  checking  off 
the  societies  chosen  as  channels  of  service. 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  period  the  slips  were 
collected  in  the  offertory  plates,  and,  being 
afterward  assorted,  were  sent  to  the  prealdentB 
of  the  resi>ective  societies,  with  the  under- 
standing that  these  people  were  to  be  imme- 
diately called  upon  and  invited  to  the  next 
meeting  of  their  societies. 

The  plan  worked  admirably  from  the  start 
Of  course,  everybody  did  not  sign  the  alip8» 
but  the  majority  did,  and  the  activities  of  the 
church  began  at  once  to  feel  the  effect,  and 
many  who  were  before  lukewarm  in  their  in- 
terest and  attendance  became  faithful,  active 
members.  I  believe  the  plan  can  be  used 
with  success  anywhere. 


THE  MINISTER'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  DIVORGE 
Bt  William  E.  Babtok,  D.D.,  Chicago. 


It  is  time  for  a  sensible  consideration  of  the 
divorce  question.  Most  of  the  recent  discus- 
sions rest  on  a  wholly  unwarranted  assump- 
tion, namely,  that  Jesus  undertook  to  lay 
down  a  perpetual  law  on  the  subject  of  di- 
vorce. Jesus  was  not  a  legislator,  and  re- 
fused to  be  a  judge  or  divider  among  men. 
The  strain  put  upon  His  words  in  discussions 
of  this  question  is  one  the  words  will  not  bear, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  His 
mission  and  doctrine. 

Jesus  was  asked  whether  a  man  might  put 
away  his  wife  for  a  trivial  cause,  and  an- 
swered that  he  who  did  so  (for  any  cause  save 
adultery,  as  our  text  has  it)  became  an  adul- 
terer, and  also,  assuming  that  the  woman's 
unprotected  condition  would  drive  her  to  an- 
other marriage  or  worse,  made  her  an  adul- 
teress. I  quite  agree  with  the  critical  opinion 
that  the  exceptive  clause  is  an  interpolation, 
and  that  Jesus  was  not  discussing  the  ques- 
tion in  a  narrow  way  that  made  any  except- 
ive clause  natural.  He  spoke  of  the  general 
principle,  which  admits  no  exception,  that  he 
who  puts  away  his  wife  for  a  trivial  cause 
has  become  a  violater  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
home.  The  first  error  of  the  church  has  been 
in  forcing  in  an  exceptive  clause,  and  the 
next  has  been  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a  narrow  and  literal  way. 

As  applied  to  modem  conditions,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  major  part  of  the 
present  divorce  question  was  not  touched 
upon  by  Jesus.  It  is  now  the  woman  who 
puts  away  her  husband.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
intended  to  cover  this  situation  in  His 
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categorical  answer,  and  that,  even  if  the  ex- 
ceptive clause  be  allowed,  no  woman  may 
rightly  put  away  her  husband  for  any  cause 
save  adultery.  The  divorce  problem  of 
Christ's  day  did  not  contemplate  at  all  the 
present  situation. 

When  we  consider  the  question.  For  what 
causes  may  a  woman  put  away  her  husband? 
we  are  reminded  that  adultery  is  often  a  mi- 
nor cause  for  a  separation.  I  know  of  a  case 
in  which  divorce  was  granted  on  the  ground 
of  adultery  and  in  which  there  had  been  no 
adultery.  There  was  agreement  of  appear- 
ance of  adultery  for  the  sake  of  a  divorce,  the 
persons  being  members  of  a  church  which 
permitted  divorce  on  no  other  ground.  Ac- 
tual adultery  would  not  have  been  considered 
for  a  moment  in  this  case,  but  there  was  con- 
structive adultery  for  the  sake  of  legal  evi- 
dence. Now,  knowing  that  case  as  I  do,  I 
wish  to  say  that  adultery  would  have  been 
distinctly  a  minor  sin  compared  to  the  real  sin 
behind  the  divorce.  The  offending  party 
would  have  deserved  help  and  sympathy  if 
the  situation  had  involved  sudden  temptation 
and  a  fall;  instead  there  was  heartless  and 
cruel  scheming,  vastly  worse  than  unpremed- 
itated adultery.  The  divorce  ought  to  have 
been  granted,  not  on  the  ground  of  adultery, 
but  on  the  ground  that  so  mean  and  despica- 
ble a  villain  ought  not  for  a  day  to  hold  the 
heart  of  a  sensitive  woman  beneath  his  cruel 
heel.  But  what  happened?  The  wretch 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  been  magnani- 
mous in  taking  upon  himself  the  apparent 
blame— the  blame  of  a  sin  which  those  who 
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knew  him  knew  he  was  too  cruelly  cold  to  be 
tempted  to  commit — and  continued  in  fellow- 
ship with  his  church,  which  condoned  him 
because  he  had  not  actually  committed  the 
sin  of  which  he  caused  himself  to  be  accused. 
This  extreme  case  illustrates  the  false  stand- 
ard to  which  we  have  come  through  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ's  words. 

What  minister  is  there,  knowing  the  secrets 
and  sorrows  of  the  homes  about  him,  who 
does  not  know  that  sins  are  committed  against 
helpless  womanhood  fkr  worse  than  conjugal 
InfideUty? 

Moreover,  I  am  far  from  believing  that 
adultery  is  always  a  sufficient  ground  for  di- 
vorce. I  certainly  have  known  good  women 
who  did  not  think  so ;  who,  for  the  sake  of 
their  children  and  for  the  lif  ting  up  of  a  weak 
husband  and  to  make  a  man  of  him,  have  for- 
given the  great  wrong  they  suffered,  and  have 
had  their  reward  in  saving  their  home  from 
public  sliame  and  in  restoring  a  fallen  but 
not  wholly  vicious  husband. 

But,  again,  the  man  of  sense  and  experience 
knows  that  adultery  is  almost  the  hardest  of 
sins  to  prove.  It  is  not  actually  proven  once 
in  a  thousand  times.  It  is  inferred  from  com- 
promising situations.  It  is  the  real  cause  in 
hundreds  of  cases  of  divorce  where  another 
cause  is  alleged  and  proved.  For  instance, 
most  cases  of  desertion  are  probably  also 
cases  of  adultery  if  the  whole  truth  were 
known.  But  what  shall  be  counted  proof  of 
the  adultery?  Is  not  the  desertion  as  a  rule 
a  sufficient  proof?  If  not,  what  proof  shall 
suffice — nothing  but  indisputable  evidence  of 
an  overt  act? 

And  even  if  the  wife  can  prove  adultery,  if 
she  has  felt  under  burden  of  necessity  to  hire 
private  detectives  and  drag  her  soul  through 
the  slime  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who 
think  they  do  God  service  in  insisting  on  a 
single  cause  for  divorce,  shall  she  present  the 
evidence?  Suppose  a  woman  has  choice  of 
two  legal  grounds  for  divorce,  adultery  or 
desertion.  Suppose  she  can  prove  adultery 
and  also  can  prove  that  for  a  period  of  years 
she  has  been  left  alone  with  her  burden,  who 
dare  say  to  that  woman  that  to  satisfy  tiie 
law  of  Christ  she  must  place  on  permanent 
record  the  fact  that  the  father  of  her  children 
was  seen  at  such  a  time  and  with  such  a  per- 
son in  the  act  of  shame?  Who  dare  lay  on 
her  conscience  the  burden  of  placing  those 
facts  where  her  children  must  come  to  know 
them  in  their  infamous  details?    More  than 


once,  and  with  the  strongest  conviction  that 
I  was  doing  the  will  of  God,  I  have  said  to 
such  a  woman :  **  His  desertion  gives  you  am- 
ple ground,  in  the  sight  of  €k>d  and  the  law. 
Withhold  the  evidence  of  adultery  unless  you 
are  compelled  to  use  it." 

And  now,  when  a  divorced  woman  comes 
to  a  minister  to  be  remarried  and  the  minister 
finds  that  the  divorce  was  granted  her  on 
other  ground  than  adultery,  what  position 
could  be  more  stupid  and  unjustifiable  than 
that  a  minister  should  refuse  to  go  behind  the 
court  records?  Who  authorizes  him  to  say: 
**The  ostensible  ground  must  be  considered 
the  actual  and  the  sole  ground,  and  I  must 
not  ask  a  question  which  the  courts  did  not 
consider''?  For  myself,  I  utterly  repudiate 
the  notion  that  a  minister  is  morally  bound  to 
go  behind  the  license,  but  must  not  go  behind 
the  courts  in  the  matter  of  divorce.  I'  take 
nearly  the  opposite  ground.  Ordinarily  he 
has  no  occasion  or  right  to  go  behind  the 
license,  and  he  is  always  justified  in  satisfy- 
ing himself  of  the  real  grounds  which  lay  be- 
hind the  decision  of  the  courts. 

The  law,  in  most  States,  demands  a  license 
as  a  condition  of  marriage.  An  officer  of  the 
law  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the 
examination  and  satisfying  the  State  that  the 
persons  named  have  a  right  to  marry.  Ordi- 
narily it  is  an  impertinence  for  the  minister  to 
assume  that  that  duty  has  not  been  faithfully 
performed.  The  minister's  function  is  not 
judicial.  He  gives  no  bonds  that  every  mar- 
riage which  he  solenmizes  is  of  persons  who 
ought  to  marry.  Very  often  he  is  in  grave 
doubt,  and  is  glad  that  his  responsibility  is 
no  greater.  And  very  often  the  marriage 
about  which  he  is  in  doubt  proves  the  happi- 
est of  all,  which  shows  him  how  glad  he 
ought  to  be  that  he  is  not  authorized  to  per- 
mit or  forbid.  When  the  State  has  satisfied 
itself  that  a  couple  ought  to  marry,  and  they 
stand  before  the  minister  with  the  official 
document  which  proves  their  legal  right  to 
marry,  it  is  quite  too  late  to  ask,  and  he  has 
ordinarily  no  right  to  ask,  whether  these  peo- 
ple are  likely  to  establish  a  happy  home.  His 
duty  is  ordinarily  to  do  what  little  he  can  to 
make  happy  and  useful  the  home  which 
already  has  the  sanction  of  the  law. 

If  there  be  a  scandal  in  the  matter,  or  the 
circumstances  are  such  that  the  minister  has 
reason  to  believe  that  his  performance  of  a 
marriage  ceremony  would  work  evil,  then  he 
may  refuse  to  many  the  couple.    But  he  has 
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no  right  to  presume  a  scandal.  The  pre- 
sumption is  not  against,  but  in  favor  of,  the 
right  of  any  couple  to  marry  who  bring  to 
the  minister  a  legal  license.  If  parents  ob- 
ject, it  is  for  them  to  show  cause  or  that  the 
young  people  are  under  age ;  the  presumption 
is  in  favor  of  the  marriage.  If  a  divorce  has 
been  granted,  it  is  for  those  who  object  to 
show  that  the  divorce  was  obtained  for  in- 
sufBcient  cause ;  the  presumption  is  that  the 
divorce  ought  to  have  been  granted.  And  if 
it  be  shown  that  a  divorce  was  granted  with- 
out evidence  of  adultery,  and  the  woman  says 
to  the  minister,  **  There  was  adultery,  but  I 
could  not  obtain  legal  proof ;  and  if  I  could 
have  done  so,  I  did  not  want  to  do  it  for  my 
children's  sake  and  my  own  soul's  sake,"  the 
minister,  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  extra-legal  judge,  is  morally 
bound  to  receive  that  evidence  for  what  it  is 
morally  worth.  If  he  will  not  count  the  evi- 
dence final  which  was  presented  to  the  court, 
but  constitutes  himself  a  moral  court,  he  must 
hold  himself  ready  to  receive  moral  evidence, 
tho  it  has  not  legal  weight.  If  he  appeals 
from  Caesar  on  moral  ground,  he  must  hold 
that  moral  ground,  and  receive  moral  cer- 
tainty as  probable  evidence.  The  things 
which  we  know  best  are  the  things  we  can  not 
prove.  Very  often  the  whole  community, 
except  twelve  men,  is  morally  certain  of  the 
very  thing  which  the  verdict  can  not  discover. 
When  the  application  for  divorce  is  pending, 
the  presumption  is  strong  against  the  divorce ; 
but  when  a  divorce  has  been  granted,  the  pre- 
sumption is  the  other  way. 

It  might  be  assumed  from  these  positions 
that  the  writer  of  this  article  is  in  the  habit  of 
remarrying  divorced  persons.  The  truth  is 
the  reverse.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
married  a  divorced  person.  I  have  refused, 
and  would  refuse  again  in  cases  involving 
scandal.  I  reserve  the  right  to  decide  in  any 
case,  even  if  the  cause  assigned  be  adultery. 
And  I  certainly  have  no  desire  that  this  arti- 
cle should  bring  me  applications  for  the  mar- 
riage of  persons  who  have  been  divorced  for 
any  cause.  And,  no  matter  what  the  cause 
alleged,  I  would  refuse  to  marry  a  couple  who 
had  obtained  a  divorce  of  one  or  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  for  the  sake  of  a  marriage,  or 
of  any  couple  whose  marriage  followed  soon 
after  a  divorce.  But  where  a  divorce  has 
been  obtained  for  good  reason  —  habitual 
drunkenness,  brutality,  adultery,  danger  of 
iiomipting  the  children,  deflertion,  or  like 


good  cause — and  years  have  gone  by,  and  the 
wronged  person  finds  new  hope  of  home  and 
love  to  cheer  a  blighted  and  almost  ruined 
life,  in  whose  name  shall  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  refuse  what  satisfaction  may  oome  to 
such  an  one  in  the  possession  of  a  home? 
Not,  surely,  in  the  name  of  the  Christ. 

Nor  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  by  making 
marriage  more  difficult.  It  is  difficult  enough 
now,  almost  to  imperil  the  home,  by  reason  of 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  seductive  freedom 
of  single  life.  And  flat-life,  that  state  of  half- 
matrimony  which  never  has  a  home  or  as- 
sumes the  responsibilities  of  a  house,  is  add- 
ing another  peril  to  the  future  of  the  home. 
There  is  quite  enough  now  to  deter  people 
from  matrimony  or  from  entering  whole- 
heartedly into  the  responsibilities  of  matri- 
mony. Young  people  are  not  generally  rush- 
ing heedlessly  into  married  life;  they  are 
sometimes  held  back  from  it  by  selfishness  or 
by  artificiality  in  modem  conditions  of  life. 
We  older  people  have  partly  wrong  ideas 
about  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth;  most  of 
the  young  people  I  know  are  fairly  thought- 
ful. And  as  for  folly  as  the  basis  of  matri- 
mony, most  of  the  people  of  my  acquaintance 
who  are  contemplating  second  marriages  act 
far  more  silly  than,  it  is  charitable  to  believe, 
they  acted  the  first  time.  The  folly  of  youth 
is  less  than  the  folly  of  middle  life ;  and  there 
is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,  and  no  folly  of  an 
old  fool  like  his  matrimonial  folly.  Where- 
fore I  discount  the  sage  advice  of  old  age  to 
youth  on  the  matter  of  matrimony.  Mar- 
riages are  mostly  made  in  heaven.  Early 
marriage,  according  to  the  census,  is  not  an 
important  cause  of  divorce ;  the  occupations 
in  which  marriage  occurs  at  an  early  age  are 
those  in  which  divorce  is  relatively  rare. 
And,  bad  as  arc  the  divorce  conditions,  only 
five  people  out  of  a  thousand  who  are  married 
in  America  are  afterward  divorced,  and  a  full 
share  of  those  divorced  are  of  the  sober, 
thoughtful  people  who  know  just  what  ad- 
vice to  give  young  people  on  the  subject 
The  remedy  for  divorce  is  not  in  deterring 
people  from  getting  married,  tho  there  ought 
to  be  more  restrictions  upon  the  incompetent 
and  the  diseased ;  nor  in  clergymen  refusing 
remarriage  to  divorced  persons  who  have  a 
clear  path  to  the  justice  of  the  peace.  It  is 
in  the  inculcation  of  righteousness,  purity, 
mutual  affection,  and  self-sacrifice  on  which 
the  home  is  founded.  Decent  living  is  the 
principal  remedy  for  divorce. 
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THE  JUNIOR  CHURCH 
Bt  the  Rev.  A.  H.  McEnniET,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia. 


A  PERPLEXING  question  to  many  pastors  is. 
How  shall  we  form  the  connection  between 
the  Sunday-school  and  the  church?  Many 
excellent  answers  have  been  given  to  this 
question.  The  Bethlehem  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  among  others,  is  try- 
ing to  solve  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  question.  Its  plan  is  to  have  a  junior 
church,  which  meets  in  one  of  the  numerous 
Sunday-school  rooms  at  the  same  time  as  that 
for  holding  the  church  service.  Here  many 
things  are  done  to  prepare  the  members  of  the 
junior  church  for  membership  in,  and  partici- 
pation in  the  duties  of,  the  church  proper. 

The  membership  of  the  junior  church  is 
composed  of  what  is  really  the  Junior  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society  of  young  people, 
principally  of  the  ages  from  nine  to  sixteen, 
which  meets  as  a  church.  The  following 
principal  facts  may  be  noted  in  connection 
with  this  junior  church : 

1.  The  young  people  elect  their  own  offi- 
cers, who  are  nominated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
junior  church.  This  conserves  the  idea  of 
self-government  and  prepares  the  future 
members  for  participation  in  the  elections  of 
the  church  later  on. 

2.  The  members  of  the  junior  church  make 
regular  offerings  in  envelopes.  To  each 
member  is  given  a  package  of  envelopes, 
which  has  printed  on  the  outside  the  follow- 
ing: 


**  I  have  promised  to  place  two  cents  in 
this  envelope  every  week,  and  take  it  to 
the  junior  service  the  last  Sundav  of  the 
month,  as  an  offering  for  home  and  foreign 
missionary  work. 


**  Month 
"Name 


That  this  system  of  giving  is  producing 
splendid  results  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  recent  opening  of  the  junior  church 
at  which  eighty-flve  members  were  present, 
the  offering  was  fourteen  dollars  and  thirty- 
four  cents.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that 
each  member  was  requested  to  put  two  cents 
into  the  envelope  for  each  Sabbath  during 
the  vacation.  Ifony  of  the  members  did  so, 
and  much  of  the  balance  will  come  in  in  a 
few  Sundays. 


8.  The  members  record  their  own  attend* 
ance.  This  helps  to  develop  the  feeling  that 
they  are  being  trusted  and  that  absolute  hon- 
esty is  expected  of  them  in  making  the  record. 
The  device  used  for  recording  the  attendance 
of  the  junior  church  is  a  very  ingenious  one. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  of  about  two  feet  long 
and  one  and  a  quarter  feet  wide ;  this  is  di- 
vided into  columns,  on  which  are  pasted  nar- 
row slips  of  paper,  each  one  of  which  will 
contain  a  name.  Opposite  each  slip  in  the 
margin  is  a  hole  in  tiie  wooden  frame;  into 
this  hole  the  member  of  the  church  places  a 
peg  when  he  enters  the  room,  thus  marking 
his  attendance  on  that  day.  Afterward  the 
secretary  of  the  church  transfers  this  record 
of  attendance  into  the  permanent  book. 

4.  The  fact  that  these  young  people  are 
members  of  the  church  is  emphasized  in  very 
many  ways.  For  example,  the  order  of  serv- 
ice is  much  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
church.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  one 
Sunday :  After  singing  three  hymns  a  Psalm 
is  read  responsively.  This  is  followed  by  an 
invocation  or  short  prayer;  then  is  sung  a 
creed,  which  is  so  helpful  to  the  young  peo- 
ple that  we  give  it  in  full: 

The  Child's  Cbeed. 

"I  believe  in  God  the  Father, 

Who  created  heav'n  and  earth. 
Made  the  stars  to  shine  so  brightly, 

G^ve  each  living  thins  its  birth. 
I  believe  in  God  the  Father, 

And  in  Jesus  Christ  His  Son, 
Who  was  crucified  on  Calvary 

For  the  sins  that  all  have  done. 

"  I  believe  He  died,  was  buried. 

Rose  again,  no  more  to  die ; 
And,  ascending  to  His  Father, 

Took  His  seat  with  Him  on  high. 
I  believe  hi  God  the  Spirit, 

Sent  to  us  from  heaven  above, 
And  the  church  our  blessed  Savior 

Hjath  redeemed  by  His  great  love. 

"  I  believe  in  His  forgiveness 

And  His  wondrous  power  to  save; 

In  a  glorious  resurrection 
And  a  life  bevond  the  grave. 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father, 
I  believe  in  God  the  Son, 

And  in  God  the  Holy  Spirit- 
Everlasting  Three  in  One." 

After  the  creed  comes  the  offering,  which 
Is  followed  by  Scripture  reading,  long  prayer, 
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and  address,  followed  by  a  short  prayer  and 
a  hymn. 

5.  Then  follows  the  transaction  of  any  busi- 
ness necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  junior  church.  This  is  a  part  of  the  serv- 
ice which  is  very  instructive  and  very  helpful, 
as  it  develops  the  feeling  of  responsibility  and 
of  cooperation  among  the  members.  Lastly,  a 
hynm  is  sung  and  the  benediction  pronounced. 

6.  The  address  is  given  by  a  person  espe- 
ciaUy  fitted  for  that  kind  of  work ;  variety  is 


aimed  at,  and  so  different  speakers  are  se- 
lected. At  times  there  are  missionary  ad- 
dresses, at  other  times  some  special  day  in 
the  church  year  is  emphasized. 

7.  Another  method  of  emphasizing  the  con- 
nection between  the  junior  church  and  the 
regular  church  is  by  adjourning  the  session 
of  the  junior  church  on  Communion  Sabbath 
mornings,  in  order  to  allow  the  members 
thereof  to  meet  with  their  parents  at  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 


DON'TS  FOR  THE  NSW  PASTOR 

Bt  Pbof.  Philip  Weitdbll  Cbaknell,  D.D.,  Baptist  Theological  Seminahy,  Kahbas 

City,  Eai^sas. 


Don't  imagine  that  your  predecessor  ac- 
complished nothing  or  knew  nothing.  The 
probability  is  that  he  was  about  your  size. 

Don't  be  jealous  of  him.  You  will  be  glad 
to  have  them  speak  well  of  you  when  you 
are  gone. 

Don't  expect  to  work  a  revolution  in  six 
months.  Great  bodies  move  slowly  and  small 
ones  are  often  still  more  slow. 

Don't  attempt  a  revolution.  To  get  this 
world  a  little  nearer  right  is  about  all  one 
man  can  expect  to  do. 

Don't  want  to  work  a  revolution.  Why 
should  you?  This  is  a  church  of  the  living 
God,  and  it  probably  has  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  it. 

Don't  publish  that  your  congregations  are 
doubled,  prayer-meetings  quadrupled,  etc., 
etc.  If  they  are,  be  thankful,  but  publication 
may  be  premature.  If  all  the  reports  from 
the  first  six  months  were  true  and  ratios  main- 
tained, the  problem  of  ''the  evangelization 
of  the  world  in  this  generation"  would  be 
solved  in  two  years  or  less. 

Don't  imagine  that  you  have  become  an- 
other man  in  the  new  place.  You  are  no 
larger  and  no  different.  Your  sublime  head 
is  no  nearer  the  stars. 

Don't  imagine  that  the  new  place  is  so  very 
new.  There  will  be  the  same  old  difficulties. 
Folks  are  folks,  everywhere. 

Don't  lay  your  ax  at  the  root  of  trees,  lit- 
eral or  metaphorical,  which  have  taken  dec- 
ades to  grow. 

Don't  inaugurate  a  new  movement  or  abol- 
ish old  usages  without  a  careful  study  of  con- 
ditions. What  you  find  in  existence  has  its 
reasons.  Find  out  what  they  are  before  you 
begin  your  attack. 


Don't  form  alliances  or  close  intimacies  in 
the  light  of  the  first  days.  Some  of  the  un- 
worthy and  unreliable  are  among  the  first  to 
come  to  the  front. 

Don't  tak«  sides;  never  unless  justice  and 
right  compel,  but  never  under  any  circum- 
stances till  you  are  firmly  in  the  saddle  and 
fully  informed. 

Don't  forget  that,  until  you  have  "grap- 
pled them  to  yourself  by  hooks  of  steel "  in 
the  helpfulness  and  ssicrifice  of  years,  you  are 
only  an  incident  in  the  church  life,  a  fly  on 
the  wheel  of  its  activity,  or  at  most  a  new 
coachman. 

Don't  think  that  the  church  revolves  around 
you  as  its  owner  and  czar.  **  We  preach  not 
ourselves  but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  our- 
selves your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake." 

Don't  forget  that  the  new  brethren  have 
been  holding  their  own  opinions  for  a  good 
many  years  and  are  naturally  prejudiced  in 
their  favor. 

Don't  imagine  that  plans  and  methods 
which  worked  well  in  your  last  church  will 
necessarily  work  here. 

Don't  issue  bulletins  of  victory  on  the  day 
of  assuming  command. 

Don't  assume  command. 

Don't  regale  your  new  people  upon  the 
beauties,  delights,  and  virtues  of  the  old  field. 
Few  second  wives  like  that  sort  of  thing. 
They  may  wish  you  back  with  your  first  love. 

Don't  forget  that  you  are  an  extremely  ig- 
norant, fallible,  imperfect,  and  unimportant 
human  being,  in  the  midst  of  forces,  tenda- 
cics,  and  conditions  which  are  not  easily  read 
and  are  still  less  easily  handled,  and  that  you 
need  guidance  and  grace  every  step  of  the 
way  that  you  may  be  saved  from  oonoeit^ 
rashness,  and  folly. 
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MUSIC  FOR  SONGLESS  LIVES* 
By  p.  B.  Mbyeb,  D.D.,  Baptist,  London. 


HezMah  commanded  to  offer  the  burnt  offering 
upon  the  altar.  And  when  the  burnt  offer" 
ing  began,  the  eong  of  the  Lord  began  also, — 
2  Chron.  xxix.  27. 

Two  Sundays  before  I  left  London,  in  the 
afternoon,  I  was  facing  our  great  men's  meet- 
ing. I  suppose  some  thousand  men,  most  of 
them  unaccustomed  to  enter  the  house  of  God 
except  at  that  hour,  were  facing  me  in  the 
body  of  my  church.  The  speaker  that  day 
had  been  comparing  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  Tolstoy  and  St.  Paul,  amd  I  was  won- 
dering very  much  what  I  should  say  when  I 
rose  to  give  the  concluding  words,  and  my 
attention  was  attracted,  I  hardly  know  how, 
to  a  string  of  a  violin  which  had  been  thrown 
down  upon  the  stone  steps  of  the  chancel  be- 
hind me.  We  have  a  string  band  in  the  after- 
noon, and  one  of  my  bandsmen  had  thrown 
this  away.  I  caught  it  up  as  I  rose  and  held 
it  before  the  men  and  said:  "My  brothers, 
you  know  what  this  is ;  it  is  a  broken  violin 
string  which  has  often  given  sweet  music, 
but  will  never  make  music  again.  There  is 
no  power  by  which  that  violin  string  may 
yield  music.  There  may  be  a  man,  there 
probably  is,  whose  heart  once  gave  sweet 
music  to  God,  but  his  life  is  songless.  What 
no  man  can  do  for  that  string,  Jesus  Christ, 
not  Paul  nor  Tolstoy,  can  do  for  that  man. 
He  can  remake  the  music  in  the  heart.** 

A  man  was  sitting  there  who  was  on  his 
way  to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  River  Thames,  that  runs  not  far  from 
my  church,  and  at  the  end  of  the  address  one 
of  my  workers  found  this  man  bathed  in 
tears.  When  he  touched  him  on  the  shoulder 
he  looked  up  and  said,  "Don't  think  these 
tears  are  those  of  despair,  but  of  great  joy ; 
for  since  I  heard  what  Mr.  Meyer  said,  I  have 
asked  the  Lord  to  put  music  into  my  life 
again."  We  took  hold  of  that  man  and  sent 
him  to  a  place  where  he  had  shelter  and,  on 
the  following  day,  work  to  do ;  and  he  wrote 
me  a  letter  saying  the  song  had  come  back 
into  his  life. 

I  am  speaking  to  people  here  to-day  whose 
lives  are  like  this  temple,  songless.    Will  you 


look  into  this  second  book  of  Chronicles,  the 
twenty-ninth  chapter,  for  a  moment,  and  no- 
tice how  the  good  Ejng  Hezekiah  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  in  the  first  month,  speaking 
to  the  Levites,  in  the  seventh  verse,  says: 
"They  have  shut  up  the  doors  of  the  porch, 
and  put  out  the  lamps,  and  have  not  burned  in- 
cense nor  offered  burnt  offerings  in  the  holy 
place  unto  the  God  of  Israel."  For  the  whole 
reign  of  Ahaz  that  temple  in  Jerusalem  had 
stood  without  music,  desolate,  deserted,  soli- 
tary. All  around  there  were  other  temples  to 
other  gods  and  goddesses,  but  that  building 
for  which  David  had  prepared  four  thousand 
singers  stood  desolate  and  silent.  Summer 
passed  over  the  land,  spring,  autumn,  and 
winter.  There  were  marriages,  births,  f^ 
days,  days  of  festal  joy,  but  no  song,  no 
music  came  there. 

I  make  no  apology  for  comparing  you,  my 
friend,  to  that  songless  temple,  because  all 
through  the  Bible  the  temple  is  the  emblem 
of  the  human  soul.  The  temple  had  three 
parts :  the  inner  shrine,  the  most  holy  place ; 
the  holy  place ;  the  outer  court.  You  have 
your  three  parts:  the  holy  of  holies  of  your 
spirit,  which  is  the  faculty  of  God-conscious- 
ness; the  holy  place  of  your  soul,  the  faculty 
of  your  self -consciousness :  and  the  outer  court 
of  your  body,  which  gives  you  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  outer  world.  You  are  that  temple 
dedicated  to  God,  the  whole  of  you  meant  for 
His  service  and  worship ;  but  out  of  your  life 
the  music  has  gone,  and  this  morning,  during 
this  half-hour's  talk,  I  believe  that  that  music 
is  coming  back. 

I  asked  a  man  the  other  day  which  was  the 
most  important  end  of  a  bough,  the  end  where 
the  fruit  hung  or  the  other?  Looking  ex- 
tremely wise,  he  said,  "Of  course,  the  end 
where  the  fruit  came.**  Do  you  think  so? 
Ay,  but  surely  the  important  end  of  the 
bough  is  not  where  the  fruit  hangs,  but  where 
it  touches  the  trunk,  because  if  that  connec- 
tion is  unhindered  then  through  it  the  sap 
will  pour,  and  you  may  leave  the  bunches  of 
fruit  to  take  care  of  themselves  if  its  boughs 
only  are  united  and  kept  united  to  the  trunk. 


•AnaddTMi  doltfwed  at  ttie  NofthfleM  Oonfarsoos,  and  iteiiocraplilcally reported  f or Thi  HoiOLino  Biviiw, 
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I  don't  want  you  to  begin  to  worry  about 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  ''love,  joy,  peace, 
long-fiuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance.''  They  may  be  left 
on  the  whole  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Miss  Havergal,  a  saint  of  God,  used  to  set 
apart  a  day  of  the  week  to  pray  for  one  of 
these  separate  graces,  a  habit  which  I  don't 
at  all  admire  or  advise ;  for  you  are  not  called 
to  deal  with  the  fruit  of  your  life  separately. 
But  look  again  at  Galatians,  fifth  chapter,  the 
sixteenth  verse :  "  Walk  by  the  Spirit " ;  in  the 
eighteenth  verse :"  Be  led  by  the  Spirit " ;  in 
the  twenty-fifth  verse:  "Live  by  the  Spirit." 
That  is,  keep  in  the  current  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  let  the  Holy  Spirit  in  your  soul  have  un- 
hindered work,  and  the  result  of  that  will  be 
love  to  God  and  man,  gushing  up  in  joy  like 
a  geyser  spring  peace  and  rest ;  and  if  your 
life  is  joyless,  if  you  have  not  in  your  soul  a 
love  which  is  passing  out  toward  all  others 
and  a  joy  that  rises  up  in  your  soul  as  a  foun- 
tain, you  may  be  certain  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  which  must  be  discovered  and 
put  away. 

Now  where  is  the  trouble?  Look  back  for 
a  moment  to  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  in 
the  twenty-ninth  chapter,  the  sixteenth  verse: 
*'The  priests  went  in  unto  the  inner  part  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  cleanse  it,  and 
brought  out  all  the  uncleanness  that  they 
found  in  the  temple  of  tlie  Lord  into  the  court 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord.**  It  took  them 
eight  days  to  cleanse  the  temple.  Now,  will 
you  turn  back  again  to  Gal.  v.  19 :  **  The  works 
of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  .  .  .  fornication,  un- 
cleanness, lasciviousness,  idolatry,  sorcery, 
enmities,  strife,  jealousies,  wraths,  factions." 
Now  some  of  these  are  distinct  acts:  fornica- 
tion, idolatry,  sorcery,  spiritualism,  spirit- 
rapping,  drunkenness,  revelling ;  but  the  re- 
mainder are  the  sins  of  the  spirit,  the  sins  of 
the  inner  life :  enmity,  strife,  jealousy,  wrath, 
faction,  division,  envying.  These  defile  your 
inner  nature  like  the  filth  in  the  temple,  and 
there  can  be  no  joy  until  they  have  been 
cleansed. 

A  very  holy  man  said  to  me,  ''Brother,  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  been  very 
jealous  of  you,  but  it  has  all  gone  now  and  I 
love  you  utterly. "  Don '  t  you  think  that  man 
had  cleaned  his  temple  ?  Is  there  any  woman 
here  who  has  been  horrid  to  another  woman, 
detracting  by  speech  from  the  love  and  ad- 
^^oiration  which  are  cherished  toward  her, 
^^^tntUng  heft  with  faint  piaiae,  saying  things 


against  her  that  stick  like  burrs?  Sorely  ihe 
must  turn  first  to  God  for  a  baptism  of  love, 
and  then  probably  go  to  that  woman  and  tdl 
her.  I  never  shall  forget  what  happened  once 
at  Keswick.  Pastor  Stockmeyer  was  called 
upon  to  speak,  and  amid  the  crowd  upon  tlie 
platform,  with  the  vast  audience  in  front  of 
him,  he  rose  and  said :  *'  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  the  hindrance  hitherto  to  the  outpouriog 
of  God's  Spirit,  and  I  want  to  shake  h&Dds 
before  you  all  with  Brother  So-and-So.  I 
want  to  confess  that  I  have  been  extremely 
jealous  of  him.  Brother,  will  you  forgive 
me?  "  And  amid  a  rain  of  tears  over  the  en- 
tire audience,  those  two  men  lovingly  shook 
hands.  If  any  are  at  enmity  with  brothen 
or  sisters,  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  clear  out 
the  secrets  of  their  souls. 

I  have  often  read  of  that  great  day  in  the 
history  of  Florence  when  the  children  went 
through  Florence  and  collected  all  the  things 
that  savored  of  idolatry  and  sin,  and  as  Savo- 
narola stood  there  they  piled  them  up  in  the 
great  square.  The  fire  consumed  them,  and 
so  far  Florence  was  cleansed  of  things  that 
hindered  its  joy  and  purity.  I  never  shall 
forget  a  scene  away  in  a  kind  of  shanty  in 
Leicester  years  ago  when  one  Good  Friday, 
as  quite  a  young  minister,  I  crept  down  to 
see  the  goings-on  of  the  Salvation  Army,  es- 
pecially keen  to  witness  the  exhibition  of 
idols  which  they  promised,  and  which  I 
thought  would  be  idols  from  the  South  Seas 
or  India  or  elsewhere.  I  never  shall  forget 
how  startled  I  was  to  see  eight  young  men 
come  in  from  the  rear  of  the  platform,  each 
of  them  carrying  a  square  sheet  of  cardboard; 
the  one  I  saw  first,  covered  with  pipes,  cigar- 
ette-holders, tobacco-pouches  and  all  kinds  of 
things  of  that  sort,  and  the  others  covered 
with  feathers  and  bows  and  ribbons  and  sham 
jewelry;  and  I  heard  a  man  sitting  behind 
me  whisper  to  his  mate,  "That's  my  pipe"; 
and  there  were  women  there  who  would  indi- 
cate their  bit  of  finery. 

If  a  man  who  is  teaching  others  is  always 
finding  the  truth  searching  his  own  heart 
deeper  and  deeper,  should  not  the  truth  of 
God  be  searching  you  too,  and  making  you 
give  up  things  that  grieve  His  Spirit? 

Will  you  stop  for  a  moment  in  Galatians. 
Tou  say,  "  I  know  in  my  soul  I  have  got  aD 
those  evil  things  that  are  mentioned  in  that 
paragraph  in  Galatians,  but  what  am  I  to 
do?  ^  The  first  thing  a  man  does  is  to  resist 
them.    The  flesh,  in  the  seventeenth  vene^  b 
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the  flesh,  which  stands  for  self.  It  is  easy  to 
remember  that,  because  if  you  spell  ''flesh" 
backward,  dropping  the  ** h,"  you  get  ** self." 
Flesh  is  self.  **  Self  lusteth  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  lusteth  against  the 
self  life ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other;  so  that  ye  may  not  do  the  things  that  ye 
would. "  That  is,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  antiseptic 
to  the  germs,  the  microbes  of  the  self  life. 

If  I  have  fever  in  my  house,  the  doctor 
says,  **  You  must  get  carbolic,"  and  I  get  car- 
bolic and  soak  a  sheet  in  it  and  put  it  over  the 
door  and  keep  a  lot  of  carbolic  all  about  the 
place.  From  the  body  of  that  poor  little  pa- 
tient suffering  of  scarlet  fever,  the  mi- 
crobes, the  germs,  the  spores  arc  flying  over 
the  house.  Do  I  keep  dodging  them  or  at- 
tempting to  catch  them?  Do  I  spend  all  my 
time  with  the  spores,  the  germs,  the  microbes? 
No;  I  get  carbolic,  and  the  carbolic  does  that. 
I  walk  and  live  in  carbolic. 

We  had  the  influenza  epidemic  in  London 
two  years  ago,  and  there  was  a  young  fellow 
in  my  church  who  dressed  very  well,  and  he 
was  very  nervous,  as  a  good  many  of  our 
young  men  were,  lest  he  should  get  this  in- 
fluenza, and  he  used  to  come  to  church  so 
soaked  in  disinfectant  that  I  could  smell  it 
half  way  down  the  church.  Walk  in  the  car- 
bolic and  you  don't  fulfil  the  germs  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  they  don't  fulfil  you.  So  live  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  He  does  two  things,  one 
negative  and  the  other  positive.  Negatively, 
in  the  depth  of  the  nature.  He  is  antagonizing, 
as  antiseptic,  the  germs  of  the  self-life,  so 
that  as  they  rise,  so  to  speak,  at  the  call  of 
temptation,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  deals 
with  them,  tho  you  may  not  be  speciaUy  con- 
scious of  the  intensity  of  the  struggle,  of  the 
might  which  Ho  is  exercising  to  overcome, 
utterly  to  neutralize,  the  power  of  your  self- 
life.  That  is  the  negative  work.  But  posi- 
tively He  engages  you  with  Christ,  and  you 
are  so  occupied  with  Christ  and  with  the 
graces  of  Christ's  character  on  the  positive 
side  that  you  don't  antagonize,  as  it  were,  on 
the  negative,  leaving  that  rather  to  the  blessed 
Spirit  to  do,  who  docs  it  absolutely  for  you ; 
and  there  is  this  addition:  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  not  only  engages  you  with  Christ,  but 
as  you  gaze  at  Christ  He  reproduces  in  you  as 
fruit  the  opposite  grace  to  the  sin  which  He 
is  antagonizing  in  your  soul.  There  is  the 
self -life  in  us,  the  susceptibility  to  sin ;  but 
when  a  man  is  living  in  the  power  of  tho 
Holy  Qhost,  the  Holy  Ghost  deals  with  that, 


and  the  soul  gets  very  sensitive.  Whereas, 
I  used  not  to  see  sin  imtil  it  was  against  my 
face,  I  now  see  it  when  it  is  on  the  horizon. 
One  is  sensitive  of  sin  now  in  tho  distance ; 
that  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  is 
not  always  antagonizing  sin  negatively,  but 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  receiving  from  Jesus 
Christ  new  and  fresh  infusions  of  the  opposite 
grace ;  and  so,  as  I  said  before,  temptation  is 
a  means  of  grace,  because  every  time  you  are 
tempted  this  way  you  go  more  the  other  way. 
If  you  are  tempted  to  impurity,  you  get  more 
purity ;  and  if  you  arc  tempted  to  irritability, 
you  get  more  meekness.  You  treat  the  devil, 
therefore,  as  a  means  of  grace. 

I  think  there  is  something  more  that  I 
haven't  attained,  but  am  wanting.  When 
first  we  are  aware  of  evil,  as  I  said  Just  now, 
we  resist  it.  The  second  stage  in  dealing  with 
temptation  is  to  receive  the  opposite  grace  in 
Christ ;  but  I  believe  there  is  a  third  stage 
which  I  am  seeking  after,  when  the  whole 
body  is  so  absolutely  filled  with  the  love  of 
Jesus  that  it  is  hardly  conscious  of  the  least 
attraction  in  evil  any  more  than  a  woman 
finds  attraction  in  another  man's  love  when 
she  is  absolutely  satisfied  with  her  own  hus- 
band. I  hope  the  time  will  come  to  me,  and 
to  you,  too,  when  we  shall  be  so  utterly  taken 
up  with  the  Bridegroom  of  our  soul  that  the 
solicitation  of  anything  else  may  be  as  utterly 
disgusting  and  offensive  to  us  as  the  approach 
of  an  impure  man  is  to  a  perfectly  chaste  and 
noble  woman. 

But  now  the  next  step.  The  reason  there 
is  no  joy  was  because  there  was  no  burnt- 
offering.  **  When  the  burnt-offering  began  " 
the  Temple  had  been  cleaned,  the  altar  was 
cleansed,  the  sin-offering  had  been  offered. 
There  stands  the  great  brazen  altar.  The  sin- 
offering  is  over;  the  long  line  of  Levites, 
white-vestured,  wait  with  their  instruments 
of  music,  Hezekiah  upon  the  other  side.  He 
signals  to  the  priest  to  lay  the  burnt-offering 
upon  the  altar,  and  as  it  touches  the  altar 
there  is  a  burst  of  song.  And  what  does  the 
burnt-offering  stand  for?  In  its  first  and 
deepest  signification  it  speaks  of  the  abso- 
lute surrender  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross  to 
the  will  of  God  (Heb.  x.),  when  He  said,  **I 
delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God.  I  come  to 
do  it."  For  you  must  remember,  men  and 
women,  that  tho  the  cross  of  Christ  means  the 
putting  away  of  the  curse  of  sin,  it  meant 
something  to  Jesus;  it  meant  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  life  of  self-abnegation  upon  the  ctoaa 
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to  the  will  of  God.  That  was  the  burnt-offer- 
ing,  and  in  Christ's  life  when  the  burnt-offer- 
ing began  the  song  began,  for  we  are  told, 
''For  the  joy  set  before  him,  he  endured  the 
cross."  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  never 
knew  joy  as  He  has  known  it  since  the  abso- 
lute surrender,  speaking  after  human  fashion, 
of  all  His  human  mediatorial  nature. 

And  in  your  case  and  mine  the  burnt-offer- 
ing means  our  absolute  surrender  to  the  will 
of  God.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I 
know  in  Tennyson's  works  is  the  story  of 
Enoch  Arden.  The  sailor  goes  away  and  does 
not  return  for  years ;  his  wife  meanwhile  mar- 
ries again  and  has  children ;  and  when  Enoch 
Arden  comes  again  to  the  little  fishing  port  he 
hears  the  story  in  the  inn  from  the  garrulous 
landlady,  and  one  evening  steals  up  to  see. 
He  hides  himself  in  the  gloaming,  so  that  he 
can  watch  Philip  and  the  queen  of  his  heart. 
How  happy  they  are,  and  how  Philip  takes 
the  boy  upon  his  knee,  and  what  perfect 
peace  and  joy  reign  th«re.  If  he  were  to 
show  himself  he  would  shatter  it  with  a  blow. 
But  he  abstains,  and  after  waiting  a  little 
wistfully  he  goes  back  to  the  village  and 
hides  himself;  but  Tennyson  says  he  was  not 
all  unhappy,  but,  just  as  in  the  briny  sea, 
there  are  fountains  of  pure  sweet  water  that 
rise  up  perennially,  so  amid  the  brine  of  his 
unutterable  grief  there  rose  up  joy,  pure  and 
blessed,  that  crowned  all,  and  when  the 
bumt-oflering  began  the  song  of  the  Lord 
began.  The  reason  why  your  life  has  been 
so  sad  is  it  has  been  so  selfish.  You  have 
nursed  yourself,  you  have  had  your  little  bit 
of  money,  and  have  used  it  for  yourself.  All, 
like  the  Dead  Sea,  has  converged  in  you  and 
you  have  given  out  nothing.  Your  life  has 
been  so  sad  because  you  bave  no  supreme 
Master;  you  have  been  a  law  to  yourself. 
You  have  been  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder 
or  compass,  and  you  never  will  be  right  until 
you  come  to  the  sweetest,  divinest  Master  and 
you  say,  **  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  Lord  1 " 
Tho  that  shall  mean  the  crossing  of  your 
dearest  inclination  and  purpose,  as  soon  as 
you  have  taken  the  supreme  mastership  of 
Christ  and  absolutely  given  yourself  up  to  do 
His  will  in  the  world  the  song  will  begin 
which  will  never  end. 

Dr.  Elder  Cumming  came  to  Keswick.    He 

was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  divine.    He  was 

so  disturbed  by  the  first  session  or  two  that 

he  went  up  to  the  station  to  take  his  ticket 

^  back,  but  somehow  his  porpoee  was  changed 


and  he  returned,  stayed,  and  yielded  himself 
to  God  absolutely.  All  was  quiet,  no  ecstaqr, 
no  emotion.  He  told  me  that  about  a  fort- 
night after,  having  lived  in  the  mean  while  in 
God's  will,  that  when  he  was  climbing  one  of 
those  high  houses  in  Glasgow  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  top  he  found  himself  singing. 
He  said  to  himself,  "I  haven't  made  a  noise 
like  this  for  years ;  what  is  the  matter  with 
me  ?  "  And  then  he  said,  **  I  remembered  that 
I  had  given  my  whole  being  to  Christ." 

You  say,  "  I  should  like  that ;  but  then  I 
think   Christ   would   take   away  so    many 
things."    Near  my  house  is  the  church  in 
Marylebone  Road  where  Robert  Browning 
married  Elizabeth  Barrett,  and  on  one  of 
those  steps,  after  her  death,  Robert  Brownisg 
knelt  to  kiss  the  step  on  which  she  trod  on 
her  way  to  the  marriage  altar.    I  suppose 
you  have  read — I  can  hardly  imagine  a  wom- 
an not  having  read — the  Portuguese  Sonnets 
in  which  she  tells  her  love.    I  think  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  human  love 
like  those  Portuguese  Sonnets ;  they  are  un- 
paralleled.   Elizabeth  Barrett  had  been  an 
invalid  living  in  a  square  not  far  from  my 
house  until  she  was  considerably  over  thirty. 
Her  father  was  very  careful  of  her ;  she  bad 
everything  this  world  could  give  so  far  as 
money  went ;  but  she  was  shut  up  in  a  narrow 
room,  an  invalid.    The  two  corresponded  and 
ultimately  found  their  afllnity.    The  father 
forbade  the  match,  but  she  knew  that  in  her 
lover  her  soul  would  have  the  true  soil  and 
environment  it  needed.    She  had  to  give  up 
her  father's  house,  and  he  was  never  recon- 
ciled until  he  died,  and  all  her  diaries  are  full 
of  his  obstinacy  to  sanction  the  wedding. 
She  gave  up  her  father,  she  gave  up  her  home, 
she  gave  up  all,  and  that  day  went  up  those 
steps  to  wed  Robert   Browning.     And  do 
you  think  she  wanted  to  go  back  to  that  nar- 
row life  or  made  a  reserve  before  she  married 
him?    Why,  the  fruit-tree  upon  the  southern 
wall  might  as  well  make  a  reserve  that  it 
would  hang  out  all  its  plums  to  the  sunmier 
sunshine  except  certain  branches.    Foolish 
tree  I    That  summer  light,  that  heat  U  going 
to  cover  all  your  boughs  with  the  luacioos 
fruit;   why  make  a  reserve?    "Ah I"   cries 
the  tree,  **I  am  not  going  to;  I  am  not  so 
foolish.    I  am  going  to  expose  all  my  fmit 
to  my  lover,  the  sun."    Do  you  think  she 
made  a  reserve?    Read  the  Portuguese  Son- 
nets and  see.    Christ  asks  for  your  life.    He 
bought  it,  every  bit  of  it,  when  He  died.    Il 
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Is  mean,  contemptibly  mean  that  you  have 
tried  to  filch  the  benefit  of  His  passion  in  so 
iar  as  it  removes  the  curse  of  a  broken  law 
that  you  may  sneak  into  heaven,  but  when 
He  who  did  it  asks  for  all,  you  say,  **  I  want 
to  have  an  understanding  before  I  trust  thee, 
how  much  to  give.  I  can't  give  up  my  thea- 
ter; I  can't  give  up  the  ball;  I  can*t  give  up 
that  way  of  making  money ;  no,  but  I  will 


give  you  a  good  deal."  Tou  contemptible 
soul  I  All  demands  M  ;  blood  demands  blood ; 
the  dedication  of  everything  calls  to^y  for 
everything.  Thou  soul,  confined,  cribbed, 
and  cabined  in  that  narrow  space,  come  out 
to  the  true  lover  that  stands  here,  and  know 
this,  that  He  will  keep  nothing  back  which 
will  make  for  your  true  ennoblement  and 
happiness,  but  He  will  fill  your  life  with  song  I 


THE  MAN  SENT  FROM  GOD* 

Bt  the  Rioht  Hev.   William  Lawrence,   D.D.,   Pbotestant  Epibcofal,  Bishop  of 

Massachusetts. 


TAere  wu  a  man  sent  from  Ood. — John  i.  6. 

Life  in  these  days  is  intricate  and  highly 
organized.  We  all  hear  talk  of  it  and  draw 
our  conclusions  from  it.  You  must  have 
happened  upon  thought  something  of  this 
sort:  ^'YesI  Life  is  intricate  and  so  highly 
organized  that  it  is  destined  to  become  more 
and  more  mechanical.  The  mass  of  men 
must  in  the  long  run  form  the  machine,  and 
a  few  bom  leaders  handle  it."  You  may 
listen  to  groups  of  men  and  women  in  the 
dining-room,  in  the  shop,  in  the  street,  in  the 
oflSce,  or  at  the  club  who  talk  something  in 
this  way:  "Look,"  they  say,  **at  the  condi- 
tions in  the  political  world  t  In  spite  of  the 
well-intentioned  and  earnest  work  of  the  re- 
formers you  can  not  escape  the  machine. 
You  may  turn  one  ring  out  of  office,  but  an- 
other must  take  its  place.  There  is  little 
room  for  the  individual  It  is  not  easy  to 
take  part  in  political  life  and  preserve  individ- 
uality or  independence."  So  the  young  phi- 
losopher talks.  Or  turn  again  to  commercial 
life.  **  There  is  no  chance  in  business  for  any 
man  without  influential  friends  or  pull,  or 
even  if  he  has  these  the  whirligig  of  com- 
merce, or  the  trusts,  or  some  new  invention 
may  throw  him  out.  The  elements  are  too 
strong  for  the  individual!  they  overwhelm 
him. "  **  After  all, "  so  runs  this  popular  argu- 
ment, **  it  is  very  much  the  same  in  the  realm 
of  morals.  The  conditions  and  not  the  men 
are  the  great  features  of  these  days."  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  this  popular  fatalism  pre- 
dominating to-day.  Beyond  question,  the 
trend  of  Ufe,  the  habits  of  to-day,  and  the 
movement  of  society  look  as  if  there  was  no 
possibility  of  sometiiing  different.  There  is 
a  subtle  consciousness  that,  in  the  long  run. 


things,  conditions,  movements,  and  not  men 
and  women,  carry  the  day. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  conditions  do 
have  great  influence,  that  the  mechanical  ele- 
ments in  modem  life  are  strong ;  but  what  I 
want  to  say  this  morning,  my  friends,  is  that 
fundamentally  it  is  the  spiritual  force  of  men 
and  women,  and  not  the  physical  conditions, 
that  are  the  final  powera  in  modem  life. 
When  the  conditions  in  Judea  were  most 
lethargic,  when  religion  had  been  lost  in  rit- 
ualism, when  fact  had  been  lost  in  formalism, 
and  when  faith  had  been  lost  in  materialism, 
there  was  one  element  which  brought  light-^ 
the  element  of  which  the  keynote  is  struck  in 
the  overture  to  the  great  Gospel  of  St.  John: 
**2here  was  a  man.^  It  is  not  the  material 
force,  but  the  spiritual  powers  which  reign. 

Let  us  put  it  in  this  way :  What  is  it  that 
makes  the  city  of  Ne  w  York  ?  The  buildings, 
the  warehouses,  the  shops,  the  universities, 
the  churches,  and  halls?  Suppose  a  pesti- 
lence should  sweep  over  the  city  and  kill  or 
drive  out  all  the  inhabitants,  and  they  would 
not  return  for  fear  of  a  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease. Without  a  population,  the  buildings 
would  fall  to  decay,  and  in  time  the  city 
would  be  a  mass  of  ruins.  Should,  however, 
instead  of  a  pestilence,  a  fire  sweep  over  the 
city  and  destroy  every  vestige  of  buildings, 
leaving  the  ground  bare  and  desolate,  with 
the  return  of  the  people  the  buildings  would 
rise,  and  in  a  generation  the  city  would  be 
herself  again.  It  is  the  enterprise  of  individ- 
uals, the  ambition  and  faith  of  men,  that  up- 
hold and  build  the  city,  and  these  are  spirit- 
ual powers. 

I  was  somewhat  oppressed  by  the  reasoning 
of  the    modem   philosophers,   questioning 
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whether  the  individual  could  make  his  way 
against  conditions,  when  my  eye  caught  in 
the  newspapers  the  name  of  a  man  which  was 
the  same  as  that  of  a  boy  in  my  former  par- 
ish. He  had  been  but  a  humble  mill  opera- 
tive, but  I  found  that  he  had  left  the  factory, 
gone  to  another  city,  and  by  his  own  merits 
had  become  its  mayor.  In  his  boyhood  every- 
thing had  been  against  him ;  but — "'  there  was 
a  man." 

Having  got  our  main  thought,  I  should  like 
to  carry  our  examination  of  the  text  to  the 
four  elements  of  personal  power  which  I  want 
to  suggest  as  essential  to  modem  life.  The 
first  is  knowledge — knowledge  that  is  exact. 
Life,  as  we  have  said,  is  intricate,  and  in  the 
handling  of  intricate  conditions  we  must  know 
exactly  what  and  how  we  purpose  to  do. 
The  day  for  blind  and  ignorant  dashes  is  past. 
Chance  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  factor  of 
modem  life.  Quackery  in  surgery  is  falling 
back  in  hasty  retreat.  Great  discoveries  are 
now  revealed  to  those  who  with  patient  and 
exact  study  investigate  on  the  border  line  of 
the  unknown.  The  trained  mind  is  essential 
to  efficiency  in  these  days.  The  man  or  the 
woman  who  hopes  to  meet  tlie  world's  prob- 
lems must  have  an  exact  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems, and  by  thoughtful  work  carry  them 
through  to  the  end.  One  may  call  this  brain 
power.  It  is  also  a  spiritual  quality,  and  in 
its  exercise  high  moral  qualities  arc  demanded. 

With  knowledge  must  come  intelligence. 
By  this  I  mean  a  broad  conception  of  the  uses 
of  knowledge;  of  the  relation  of  different 
classes  of  problems  with  each  other ;  and  the 
true  perception  of  the  salient  features  of  life. 
One  great  danger  of  our  times  is  the  want  of 
an  exact  apprehension  of  the  true  relation  of 
things.  A  man  of  exact  knowledge  is  not 
always  a  man  of  real  intelligence.  The  most 
skilful  manufacturer  may  be  as  ignorant  of 
social  conditions  as  the  smallest  boy  in  his 
shops.  Exact  knowledge  enables  us  to  do 
work  efficiently  in  our  narrow  path.  Intelli- 
gence and  the  right  conception  of  the  purpose 
of  the  work  enables  us  to  keep  it  in  right  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  life. 

Thirdly,  there  is  conviction.  Personal  con- 
viction must  possess  nibn  and  women  be- 
fore they  can  become  efficient.  The  first 
question  is  not,  "  What  are  a  man's  convic- 
tions?" but  "Has  he  the  capacity  for  convic- 
tion ?  "  Is  there  in  him  the  ability  to  seize  the 
truth  or  the  error  so  as  to  be  moved  to  act 
upon  it?    The  important  matter  in  a  steam- 


ship is  not  where  she  is  going,  but  whether 
she  has  the  power  to  go  at  all.  It  were  fax 
better  that  she  should  go  wrong  and  be 
broken  upon  the  rocks  rather  than  she  be- 
come a  drifting  derelict  and  a  danger  to  other 
vessels.  Better  erroneous  conviction,  pro- 
vided it  be  honest,  than  no  conviction  at  aU. 
**  Ah  1 "  you  say,  **  conviction  I  You  mean  be- 
liefs and  creeds  and  faith.  In  the  movements 
of  thought  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  in  theee 
days  to  have  convictions  which  endure.  Hie 
conditions  of  my  life  have  changed.  How 
can  I  then  have  convictions?"  To  speak 
frankly,  I  do  not  believe  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
of  Christ,  or  of  the  future  life,  what  I  be- 
lieved as  a  boy,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  man 
who  thinks  and  who  is  in  touch  with  the 
movements  of  thought  can  believe  what  he 
did  ten  years  ago.  As  we  develop  in  matur- 
ity of  character  so  must  we  also  develop  in 
maturity  of  our  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
faith ;  yet  the  world  and  men  are  still  living 
by  conviction,  and  I  believe  that  convictions 
to-day  are  deeper  and  stronger  than  ever,  for, 
in  the  freer  and  more  open  discussion  of  to- 
day, trifling  criticism  and  heretic  faiths  liave 
gone  away  before  personal  experience.  Hen 
may  indeed  question  the  clauses  of  their  creed 
until  the  questioning  process  becomes  all- 
important  and  they  forget  to  keep  in  time 
with  their  convictions.  So  long  as  a  man  is 
convinced  that  truth  is  truth  and  that  right 
is  right  he  has  a  sheet-anchor  to  his  charac- 
ter. If  I  be  convinced  that  purity  is  hetisr 
than  impurity,  honesty  better  than  theft,  love 
better  than  hatred,  altruism  better  than  self- 
ishness, and  act  upon  my  convictions,  I  liave 
spiritual  force  within  me. 

But,  my  friends,  you  have  surely  felt  that 
something  is  still  lacking,  and  that  there  is 
something  more  to  be  emphasized.  When  a 
man  is  convinced,  it  is  not  that  he  has  the 
tmth  but  that  the  truth  is  possessing  him. 
Now  we  begin  to  touch  the  conception  of  the 
man  who  is  convinced.  It  is  not  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  truth,  but  that  he  is  possessed  of 
it ;  he  has  bound  his  own  whole  self  to  the 
truth,  and  that  truth  he  discovers  to  be  the 
very  heart  of  the  personal  Truth  whom  we 
call  God.  Such  a  man,  transfigured  with  the 
power  of  truth,  loves  purity  and  sacrifice. 
He  is  the  man  who  best  responds  to  the  evan- 
gel note :  **  There  was  a  man  sent  from  (Jod.** 
That  man  John,  fired  with  God*s  righteous- 
ness, set  the  people  thinking  of  Him  who  was 
coming  after  him,  and  who  was  unique  among 
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men,  and  who  Was  the  express  image  of  God ; 
and  that  Man,  bom  under  conditions  hostile 
to  spiritual  life,  overcame  all  conditions  and 
made  the  mark  in  history  from  which  dates 
our  modem  mechanical  world.  Is  it  not  true 
that  wherever  and  whenever  there  is  work  to 
be  done,  the  fundamental  call  is  not  for 
changed  conditions  but  for  a  man,  and  for  a 
man  who  is  full  of  the  consciousness  of  his 
mission,  that  is,  really  a  man  sent  from  God? 
The  crisis  of  the  early  church  was  met,  not 
by  changes  of  organization,  but  by  the  words 
of  Peter  and  John.  The  crisis  of  the  Chris- 
tian civilization  of  the  later  centuries  was 
met,  not  by  the  revival  or  the  Renaissance, 
but  by  the  burning  Luther :  **  Here  stand  I  by 
the  help  of  €k)d,  and  I  can  do  no  other  I " 
And  with  the  increase  of  material  powers  and 
social  mechanism,  oppressive  sometimes  in 
their  weight  and  magnitude,  it  still  remains  a 
fact  that  the  controlling  power  in  life  is  man ; 
and  the  great  question  of  to-day  is  not  that 
we  increase  with  a  giant  body  of  civilization, 
which  is  a  physical  power,  but  that  the  heart 
of  civilization,  the  spiritual  powers,  increase 
also  in  proportion,  and  we,  the  nation,  be- 
come a  living  giant.  Each  new  invention,  each 
new  step  in  wealth,  adds  to  the  potentiality  of 
men ;  and  every  step  toward  a  lower  standard 
of  morals  leads  to  the  social  disintegration. 

Two  more  suggestions:  Let  me  put  them 
in  the  form  of  questions.  Is  it  a  fact  that 
strength  of  conviction,  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, and  the  burning  faith  make  a  man  nar- 
row and  unsympathetic— that  every  move- 
ment of  thought  entails  in  a  man  of  conviction 
the  fighting  of  those  not  of  his  conviction? 
There  is,  indeed,  such  a  tendency ;  men  of 
earnest  purpose  are  often  found  to  be  narrow. 
The  reason  is  that  beneath  the  religion  there 
is  a  skepticism  of  truth  and  a  timidity  of 
faith.  Only  the  man  of  breadth  of  mind  and 
Of  tolerance  and  wide  sympathy  is  deeply  and 
fundamentally  convinced,  for  he  is  so  con- 
vinced that  he  can  be  patient  with  error.  He 
is  tolerant  of  honest  belief,  sympathetic  with 
honest  inquiry,  and  intolerant  only  with  wil- 
ful sin  and  hypocrisy.  There  is  no  character 
so  sublime  as  that  whose  life  is  hidden  in  God 
so  perfectly,  that  is  convinced  of  the  truth  so 
thoroughly,  that  it  patiently  suffers,  dies  for 
truth,  and  allows  no  rebuke  of  honest  error 
to  pass  the  lips.  Tolerance  is  the  eternal 
characteristic  of  saintship,  and  tolerance, 
breadth  of  mind,  and  charity  are  possible  only 
in  men  and  women  of  deep  and  simple  faith. 


The  second  question  runs  in  this  way :  Does 
not  faith  lead  us  out  into  realms  beyond  our 
ken,  into  unfathomable  mysteries?  Is  there 
no  danger  of  letting  our  feet  off  the  ground 
of  fact  and  physical  observation  ?  Is  it  not 
one  of  the  fact  of  facts  of  history  that  all  life, 
interpreted  from  any  point  of  view,  leads  out 
into  mystery?  I  say  that  the  mysteries  of 
life  are  best  interpreted  in  the  words  of  faith. 
In  the  maelstrom  of  modem  life  there  is  a 
subtile  charm  of  character  which  only  faith 
can  give.  Wliat  sort  of  men  and  women  have 
touched  most  keenly  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women?  Not  the  best  generals,  not  the  cap- 
tains of  industry,  not  political  leaders;  but 
only  those  who  have  the  charm  of  the  confi- 
dence of  faith.  When  General  Gordon  fell  at 
Khartum  the  world  recognized  a  hero  of  faith. 
On  the  north  wall  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in 
London,  runs  this  legend,  written,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Gladstone :  "  To  Major-General  Charles 
George  Gordon,  who,  at  all  times  and  every- 
where, gave  his  strength  to  the  weak,  his 
substance  to  the  poor,  bis  sympathy  to  the 
suffering,  his  heart  to  God.  He  saved  the 
Empire  by  his  military  genius,  he  ruled  vast 
provinces  with  justice,  wisdom*  and  fidelity, 
and  lastly,  in  obedience  to  his  sovereign's 
command,  he  died  in  the  heroic  attempt  to 
save  men,  women,  and  children  from  the  en- 
emy and  from  deadly  oppression :  '  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends.'" 

Again,  on  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  with  a  brave  heart  in  a 
frail  body,  gathered  his  little  household  to- 
gether far  away  in  the  South  Pacific,  in  his 
lonely  island  home,  and  knelt  and  prayed  en- 
tirely unconscious  that  his  end  was  near: 

We  beseech  Thee,  Lord,  to  behold  us  with 
favor,  folk  of  many  families  and  nations  gath- 
ered together  in  the  peace  of  this  roof,  weak 
men  and  women  subsisting  under  the  covert 
of  thy  patience.  Be  patient,  still ;  suffer  us 
yet  awhile  longer;  with  our  broken  purposes 
of  good,  with  our  idle  endeavors  against  evil, 
suffer  us  awhile  longer  to  endure,  and  (if  it 
may  be)  help  us  to  do  better.  Bless  to  us  our 
extraordinary  mercies;  if  the  day  come  when 
these  must  be  taken,  brace  us  to  plav  the  man 
under  afiliction.  Be  with  our  friends,  be  with 
ourselves.  Go  with  each  of  us  to  rest ;  if  any 
awake,  temper  to  them  the  dark  hours  of 
watching ;  and  when  the  day  returns,  return 
to  us,  our  sun  and  comforter,  and  call  us  up 
with  morning  faces  and  with  morning  hearts 
—eager  to  labor — eager  to  be  happy,  if  hap- 
piness shall  be  our  portion— and  if  the  day  be 
marked  for  sorrow,  strong  to  endure  it. 

We  thank  Thee,  and  we  praise  Thee;  and 
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In  the  words  of  Him  to  whom  this  day  is 
sacred,  close  our  oblation. 

My  brethren,  in  the  stress  of  life,  when  one 
is  tempted  to  yield  to  the  conditions,  to  drop 
under  the  cowardly  philosophy  of  those  who 
do  nothing ;  In  these  days  when  the  tempta- 


tion comes  to  us  to  drift  from  duty  and  to 
fall  into  the  ever-whirling  eddies  of  aodil 
autocracy  and  influence;  when,  I  say,  we  an 
tempted  to  yield  to  conditions,  hold  on  to  tial 
thought:  There  was  a  man,  and  he  was  seol 
from  God. 


THE  WITITBSS  TO  IMMORTALITT 

By  Edward  Payson  Ingbbsoll,  D.D.,  Congregational,  Brooklyn. 


For  tJUs  corruptible  must  put  on  tncorruption 
and  thw  mortal  must  put  on  immortality, — 
— 1  Cor.  XV.  68. 

In  the  calendar  of  the  year  the  fourth  of 
July  is  a  bright  planet,  Christmas  is  the 
monung  star ;  but  Easter  is  the  sun  above  the 
horizon,  because  it  brings  **life  and  immor- 
tality to  light.  ^  In  its  brightness  let  us  "  sun 
ourselves  ^  this  morning. 

Our  line  of  thought  this  morning  begins 
with  nature,  runs  up  tlirough  human  nature, 
and  fastens  itself  upon  the  divine.  We  take 
this  process  of  reasoning  not  because  our  faith 
can  not  stand  without  it  but  because  it  stands 
firmer  with  it.  To  the  Christian  there  are 
comfort  and  strength  in  being  able  to  give  the 
reasons  of  his  confidence  from  both  volumes 
€k)d  has  written.  The  first  volume  is  His 
works ;  the  second  volume  is  His  Word ;  and 
out  of  the  Word  has  grown  a  voluminous  sup- 
plement For  to  the  city  above  there  is  not 
only  a  highway  of  revelation  cast  up,  but 
there  are  paths  to  that  highway  so  beaten  by 
the  feet  of  longing  and  of  investigation  that 
they  set  the  royal  stamp  upon  it. 

The  chapter  in  which  our  text  stands  is  one 
of  the  brightest  examples  of  that  keenness 
and  sublimity  of  intellect  for  which  Paul  is 
distinguished.  Nothing  in  Grecian  or  Roman 
antiquity,  from  poet,  orator,  or  philosopher, 
compares  with  it  in  breadth  of  view  and 
depth  of  insight.  At  the  first  verse  he  begins 
to  rise  with  strong  wings  and  mounts  higher 
and  higher  till  he  gives  us  a  vision  of  "The 
City." 

I.  What  are  some  of  the  analogies  of  na- 
ture? At  the  first,  certainly,  we  can  know 
nothing  of  the  invisible  except  through  the 
visible.  Not  a  thought  dawns  upon  the  mind 
till  our  physical  senses  send  an  impression. 
Now  this  analogy  of  nature  is  a  rich  source 
of  evidence  for  i\\Q  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Let  us  illustrate.  Here  is  an  old  battered 
cup,  black  and  blue  with  filth  and  tarnish. 


Your  chemist  drops  it  into  aqua  fortis  and,  if 
you  believe  your  senses,  it  is  gone  forever. 
But  your  chemist  pours  in  salt  water,  the  sfl- 
ver  begins  to  appear,  and  in  an  hour  you 
have  a  goodly  chalice  out  of  which  a  Idiig 
may  drink. 

The  substances  of  the  earth  are  constantly 
changing  form,  often  going  from  the  seen  to 
the  unseen.  It  is  change,  not  death.  To-day 
the  ship  floats  in  what  to-morrow  (or  sooner) 
is  a  cloud  and  pressntly  a  shower  of  rain. 
Then  speedily  the  vitalizing  moisture  enters 
into  the  roots  of  forest  trees  and  meadow 
grasses  and  flowers,  and,  thrilling  the 
branches  of  orchards,  brings  bud  and  blossom 
and  fruit.  Who  believes  the  raindrop  is  an- 
nihilated because  neither  by  sight,  nor  hear- 
ing, nor  touch  he  can  trace  it  in  its  course? 

Another  and  beautiful  symbol  of  resurrec- 
tion (tho  familiar)  is  seen  in  the  worm  that 
crawls  upon  the  ground,  burrows  in  foul  rub- 
bish and  by  and  by  wraps  itself  in  a  winding- 
sheet  and  dies.  To  the  most  careful  scientific 
observer  there  is  no  token  of  resurrection  in 
that  dull  ball;  but  presently  from  it  comes 
forth,  bright  and  beautiful,  the  butterfly.  So 
striking  has  this  analogy  been  regarded  that 
the  Greeks  gave  the  soul  and  the  butterfly  the 
same  name.  And  then  what  is  night  but  the 
death  of  the  day  and  what  is  morning  but  the 
resurrection  of  the  day  ?  What  is  winter  but 
the  death  of  the  year  ?  Look  at  this  dull  seed, 
at  that  fragile  egg\  then  remember  whence 
came  the  oak  and  the  eagle. 

Again  the  apostle  gives  us  a  strong  analogy 
from  nature  when  he  says :  **  That  which  thou 
sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die,  and 
that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may 
chance  of  wheat  or  some  other  grain ;  but  God 
giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him  and 
to  every  seed  His  own  body."  Here  we  have 
taught  not  only  a  future  life  but  a  more  ele- 
vated and  expansive  life.    It  seems  to  be  a 
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principle  of  God's  govenunent  not  to  an- 
nihilate anything.  Natural  philosophy  says 
tliat  nothing  within  its  realm  is  annihilate. 
It  may  change  its  form,  it  may  disappear  and 
appear  again  ten  thousand  times,  but  in  some 
form  and  combination  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter created  in  the  beginning  is  now  in  exist- 
ence. And  shall  the  noblest  of  all  creations — 
the  soul — ^incomprehensible  in  its  elevation 
above  material  forms,  king  by  victory  over 
material  tilings,  shall  it  cease  to  be?  That 
for  which  everything  terrestrial,  animate  and 
inanimate,  was  created,  shall  it,  Qodlike  in 
its  nature  and  aspirations,  miserably  vanish 
when  it  has  but  begun  to  exist?  Not  The 
analogies  of  nature  in  every  form  point  us 
above  this. 

"Shall  man  alone  for  whom  all  else  revives 
No  resurrection  know  ?    Shall  man  alone. 
Imperial  man  1  be  sown  in  barren  ground 
Less  privileged  than  grain  on  which  he 
feeds?" 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  9(nU  argues  a  future 
Itfe,  Neither  among  Christians  nor  pagans 
do  we  find  a  belief  that  the  soul  perishes  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  body.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  Thracians,  and  Celts  dwelt  on  the 
hope  of  future  life  with  glowing  imagination. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  looked  away  to  the 
realms  of  the  immortal  gods  where  mortals 
were  to  become  immortals,  with  everlasting 
honors  and  felicity.  There  is  an  especial 
force,  too,  in  the  belief  of  the  wild  Indian. 
To  him  the  Joys  of  the  hunt  and  the  chase 
are  types  and  pledges  of  his  life  in  the  world 
of  the  **  Great  Spirit. "  "  The  happy  hunting 
grounds  "  are  his  contribution  to  the  evidences 
of  resurrection  and  immortal  life.  There  is 
an  obscure  poetic  belief  among  certain  Asiatic 
tribes  that  **  the  soul  will  be  swallowed  up  in 
God."  Hold  fast  to  the  personality,  exalt  it  to 
the  dignity  of  sonship,  and  you  have  in  this 
the  Christian  revelation  and  faith.  They  say : 
"The  soul  came  from  God  and  to  Him  will  it 
return.  As  the  spray  falls  again  into  the  sea 
so  will  man  blend  with  God."  This  belief 
loses  the  soul  in  €k>d ;  the  Christian  loses  it  in 
God  and  finds  it  again,  ever  going  ^'from 
strength  to  strength."  Like  these  but  varied 
in  form  are  the  beliefs  of  all  nations— some  of 
them  dim,  but  the  dinmess  is  light  stilL 

This  universal  longing  is  evidence  to  us  of 
a  future  life,  for  the  Creator  has  in  no  case, 
where  investigation  has'reached,  implanted  a 
craving  or  even  an  adaptation  of  body,  mind, 
or  soul  over  against  which  He  has  not  met  its 


craving  or  adaptation.  Does  the  bee,  by  its 
nature,  seek  the  flower?  There  is  a  fragrance 
on  the  air  which  guides  it  to  the  flower;  and 
shall  man  have  the  longings  and  catch  the 
fragrance,  but  not  be  able  to  find  the  land 
where  "flowers  immortal  bloom"?  Shall 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  ^'best  boons  to  mortals 
given,"  fail  in  their  prophecies?  No  I  The 
only  interpretation  we  can  give  to  the  soul, 
standing  with  uplifted  eyes  upon  the  dome  of 
our  being,  is:  it  seeks  and  therefore  shall  find 
''a  city  which  hath  the  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God." 

"  A  solemn  murmur  in  the  soul 
Tells  of  the  world  to  be. 
As  travelers  hear  the  billows  roll 
Before  they  reach  the  sea." 

Man's  capacity  for  immortality  and  his  lack 
of  opportunity  for  development  in  this  world 
argue  a  future  Itfe. 

The  tree  rises  from  the  seed,  develops  its 
trunk  and  branches,  blossoms  and  yields  fruit. 
It  has  attained  to  perfection  as  a  tree.  So  is 
it  with  insect  and  bird  and  beast.  The  bird 
builds  its  first  nest  as  perfectly  as  it  does  its 
last  one.  The  honey-bee  forms  its  honey- 
combs with  mathematical  exactness,  and  fills 
the  cells  with  a  nectar  which  science  and  art 
can  not  equal.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
creatures  of  Qod  which  admits  of  essential 
progress.  But  with  man  it  is  not  so.  He 
enters  the  world  the  most  helpless  and  sense- 
less of  living  beings.  By  degrees  he  acquires 
power  to  act  for  himself.  Little  by  little  he 
grows,  sinking  deeper  the  shafts  of  investi- 
gation, sending  higher  his  aspirations  for 
realities,  conquering  as  bo  goes.  By  and  by 
he  pitches  his  tent  upon  the  circuit  of  human 
knowledge,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  argu- 
ment, ho  does  not  find  himself  burdened  by 
his  vast  accumulations;  on  the  contrary, 
every  onward  step  gives  new  light  and 
strength  for  farther  advance,  and  when  a  ripe 
old  age  comes  he  sees  an  ocean  beyond,  and 
with  Newton  confesses,  ''I  have  only  been 
handling  the  pebbles  on  the  seashore."  If  he 
is  by  faith  a  ''son  of  God,"  he  finds  it  so, 
more  intensely  so,  as  regards  progress  in 
righteousness.  ''The  path  of  the  Just  is  as 
the  shining  light " ;  shall  it  "  shine  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day,"  or  will  it  go  out 
in  darkness? 

In  the  center  of  man's  being  we  find  the 
hooks  and  grappling-irons  by  which  he  may 
lay  hold  upon  something  above  him.    Has  he 
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these  and  nothing  upon  which  he  may  fasten 
them  and  then  climb? 

"Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  I " 

Is  this  belief  in  eternal  life  forbidding?  Does 
it  outrage  reason  ?  Does  it  shock  the  sensibil- 
ities? Does  it  chill  hope?  Does  it  dwarf  in- 
teUect?  Not  A  bright  future  is  a  strong 
present. 

We  Jind  etidences  of  man's  immortality  in 
the  creative  toisdom — may  I  say  skill? 

Everywhere  is  a  wonderful  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end.  There  are  to  be  found  in- 
dividual models  of  perfection  in  every  species 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life — in  the  lily  and 
the  rose;  in  the  lark  and  the  thrush;  In 
wheat)  air,  light;  in  eye,  ear,  tongue.  Of 
nothing  that  God  has  made  can  we  say,  **  I 
can  conceive  of  a  better  form  or  adaptation," 
unless  it  be  true  that  the  soul  is  not  immortal, 
and  then  we  have  €k)d's  noblest  offspring  so 
poorly  fitted  for  a  noble  aim  and  destiny  that 
'  a  Congo  savage  could  devise  a  better.  How 
foolish!  How  puerile!  How  blasphemous 
such  a  conclusion  1  Would  the  ingenious  in- 
ventor construct  a  Strasburg  clock,  fitted  to 
run  for  centuries,  and  then,  after  one  stroke  of 
the  hammer,  and  before  its  models  could  move 
or  its  bells  chime,  destroy  it?  No!  The 
mind  of  man  does  not  act  in  this  way.  The 
creature  does  not  design  thus,  and  does  the 
Creator  in  whose  image  man  is  made?  We 
know  that  what  man  does,  if  well  done,  lives 
best  after  he  is  gone.  A  splendid  character, 
tho  in  humble  life,  lives  for  all  time,  is  a  uni- 
versal legacy  to  mankind.  And  did  the  Cre- 
ator employ  so  little  skill  that  example,  pre- 
cepts, and  instructions  going  out  from  mind 
and  character — mere  sparks,  scintillations 
from  the  glowing  life — shall  glow  and  throb 
and  live  on  while  the  central  fire  goes  out? 
Shall  a  name  live  longer  than  a  soul? 

Make  the  straight  paths  crooked,  gifted 
but  wilful  mortal,  taogle  with  briars  the  way 
to  heaven,  batter  the  foundations  of  life's 
temple ;  but  remember  thou  art  tangling  the 
path  of  thy  nobility,  thou  art  battering  the 
fair  foundation  stones  of  the  temple  God  has 
reared  for  thee  I 

To-day,  in  these  first  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  enter  the  brains  of  the  profoundest 
thinkers  in  Europe  and  America  and  you  will 
find  that  the  deepest,  keenest  students  who 
search  into  the  relation  between  matter  and 
mind  proclahn  with  the   Psalmist,  "Your 


heart  shall  live  forever  1 "  Modem  adenoe  sit- 
ting over  its  microscope  says,  "Life  Is  tfai 
rower  in  the  boat " ;  that  the  soul  is  external 
to  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  brain  which  it  sett 
in  motion.  The  most  recent  science  sajt: 
"The  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body  is  that 
of  a  player  to  an  instrument ;  the  organ  umj 
perish  and  the  player  be  preserved. "  Sdenoe 
says :  "  As  the  dissolution  of  the  eye  does  not 
destroy  the  light  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
ear  the  atmosphere,  so  the  dissolution  of  the 
brain  does  not  destroy  the  soul."  Professor 
Draper  says:  "We  are  entitled,  by  perfect 
analogy,  to  impute  the  phenomena  the  body 
displays  to  an  agent  as  perfectly  external  to 
the  body  and  as  independent  of  it  as  are  light 
and  sound,  and  that  agent  is  the  souL"  In 
the  following,  without  giving  his  sentences,  I 
present  something  of  the  glowing  picture  of 
the  author  of  the  "* Boston  Monday  Lectures' 
when  he  speaks  of  the  "  nearness  of  the  blessed 
isles  of  immortal  certainties." 

Searching  for  the  undiscovered  country 
whose  palaces  no  mortal  eye  can  see,  yet,  like 
Columbus,  walking  the  deck  early  and  late, 
we  shall  see  many  symbols  of  the  life  beyond 
the  horizon.  Some  of  the  birds  flying  yonder 
are  not  sea  birds;  the  floating  pieces  of  wood, 
some  of  them  cut  and  carved,  did  not  rise 
from  coral  foothills;  even  the  clouds  about 
the  setting  sun  have  not  a  "  sea  look  "  and  the 
atmosphere  has  the  smell  of  mountains.  And 
some  there  are,  eagerly  expectant,  like  the  old 
admiral,  who,  in  the  night-watches,  have  seen 
a  light  rise  and  fall  and  they  are  sure  it  was 
not  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  but  beams 
of  glory  from  the  blessed  isles  of  immortal 
certainties. 

IL  Were  we  left  here  we  are  not  in  cer- 
tainty. The  marshalled  analogies  of  nature 
are  not  enough.  Analogies  and  longings  do 
not  prove  a  future  life  or  resurrection.  We 
want  a  belief  which  rests  upon  ascertained 
realities,  and  this  the  Gospel  of  Christ  affords. 
Jesus  "  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light"! 
We  bring  our  probabilities  from  nature,  but 
our  proof  from  God's  Word,  and  the  answer 
must  not  be  in  fractious  but  in  whole  numbers. 

And,  first,  we  stand  upon  the  genuineness 
of  the  record.  It  is  too  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  question  that.  The  electric  light 
of  criticism  has  been  upon  it.  Every  word 
and  thought  and  act  of  Christ  has  been  under 
the  microscope,  and  it  stands  to-day  as  the 
record  of  historic  fact.  De  Wette,  the  great 
German  theologian  and  philosopher,  who  died 
in  1849  and  who  was  called  the  "Universal 
Doubter,"  said  in  his  last  work,  published  in 
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1848:  "The  fact  of  the  resurrection,  altho  a 
darkness  which  can  not  be  dissipated  rests  on 
the  way  and  manner  of  it,  can  not  itself  be 
called  in  doubt,  any  more  than  the  historical 
certainty  of  the  assassination  of  Caesar."  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  acutest  school  of  ration- 
alism in  Germany.  Beyond  this,  Ulrici  and 
other  distinguished  German  philosophers 
claim  to  haye  found  from  research  evidence 
that  the  soul  will  have  an  enswathment— a 
spiritual  body  after  death. 

Let  us  stand  upon  another  eminence.  Are 
you  sometimes  perplexed  about  the  historic 
reality  of  Christ?  Suppose  that  Socrates  or 
Newton  never  lived.  Then,  as  Theodore 
Parker  said:  ''Who  thought  their  thoughts 
and  did  their  deeds?  It  would  take  a  Soc- 
rates to  forge  a  Socrates,  a  Newton  to  fabri- 
cate a  Newton.  Even  so  it  would  take  a 
Jesus  to  live  the  life,  to  speak  the  words,  of 
Jesus."  The  very  idea  is  reduced  to  absurd- 
ity. Tou  might  as  well  call  the  sun  a  fab- 
ricated thing. 

And  then  the  witnesses.  They  are  such 
men  as  Paul  and  Peter,  John  and  Thomas. 
Thomas  demanded  proof  and  got  it.  Esti- 
mate the  worth  of  his  evidence.  There  was 
one  man  who  keenly  dreaded  the  possibility 
of  delusion.  Ten  of  his  trusted  friends  and 
certain  women  gave  their  separate  and  united 
testimony,  but  against  them  all  Thomas  stood 
sceptically  firm.  He  reasoned :  perhaps  they 
have  been  deceived.  He  must  see  and  hear 
and  touch  the  Master;  and  he  did  and  cried 
out,  **  My  Lord  and  My  God  1 "  And  there 
was  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  conscientious, 
rare  in  integrity,  and  noble  in  intelligence. 
Who  impeaches  his  testimony?  And  Peter  I 
Behold  the  transformation!  An  impetuous, 
vacillating  man  becomes  a  moral  hero.  And 
Paul  ?  His  testimony  shines  upon  every  page 
of  his  resplendent  Epistles.  The  stamp  of 
truth  is  upon  his  every  sentence.  You  can 
tell  by  the  tone  of  a  bell  what  its  metal  is. 
Judge  Paul  in  this  way. 

Before  His  crucifixion  Jesus  put  the  proof 
of  His  testimonies.  His  commandments,  and 
His  promises  upon  His  resurrection.  That 
was  to  be  the  royal  seaL  If  He  rose.  His  tes- 
timonies and  promises  and  character  have 
absolute  proof.  If  He  did  not  rise,  then  He 
is  proven  the  wildest  of  fanatics. 

But  consider  the  inspiring  cause  of  the 
manhood  which  shines  lustrous  and  warm 
fcom  the  diadptes.  For  three  years  they  had 
been  in  ooostant  communication  with  Him, 


and  yet  when  danger  threatened  they  all  for- 
sook Him  and  fled.  Dejected,  discouraged, 
they  gave  up  their  hope.  But  when  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead  they  rallied.  A  few  times 
He  met  them  and  talked  with  them,  gave 
them  the  spirit  of  His  spiritual  presence,  and 
was  received  up  into  heaven  out  of  their 
sight.  Are  they  scattered  now  as  after  His 
crucifixion?  No  I  They  tarry  at  Jerusalem; 
they  pray ;  they  wait  for  the  promised  Holy 
Spirit,  and  He  came  and  transformed  those 
humble  men,  those  timid  fisherman  of  Gkdilee, 
into  such  sterling  champions  as  the  world 
never  knew.  Account  for  it  we  can  not,  save 
upon  the  reality  of  His  resurrection  and  as- 
cension.   The  risen  Lord  entered  their  souls. 

The  belief  in  Christ,  the  risen  Lord,  has 
not  only  lived  and  gained  the  allegiance  of 
the  world's  best  nations  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years,  but  has  thrived  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  all  that  is  noble  and  pure  and 
enduring  in  civilization.  Nay,  more,  it  has 
created  civilization.  If  the  world  to-day 
gives  evidence  of  any  force  that  is  powerful 
to  possess,  to  govern,  to  purify,  and  to  com- 
fort, it  is  this,  **  Christ  is  risen ! "  There  are 
men  and  women  and  children  before  me  this 
morning  who  are  conscious  of  the  Christ 
within  them  as  pardon,  peace,  and  power,  and 
as  confident  that  He  will  **  fashion  anew  the 
body  of  our  humiliation  that  it  may  be  con- 
formed to  the  body  of  His  glory  "  (Phil,  iii.) 
as  if  they  had  already  **  shaken  off  the  clay  of 
the  sepulcher." 

Mariners  over  the  sea  of  life,  let  us  push 
out  away  from  the  ** coasting  trade"  upon 
the  high  sea  and  take  the  lights  of  heaven  as 
our  guide.  Like  every  shipmaster  upon  our 
oceans,  let  us  look  upward  for  guidance. 
The  fixed  stars  of  truth  and  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness are  ours  that  we  may  point  the  prow 
toward  the  **  Fatherland. **  Upon  this  bright 
Easter  mom  may  the  knightly  resolution  of 
loyalty  throb  in  all  our  hearts!  Loyalty  and 
love  to  Him  who  rose  from  the  dead  and  so 
"  led  captivity  captive  and  gave  gifts  unto 
men ! " 

What  we  need  in  this  world  more  than  all 
else  and  above  all  else  is  a  second  incarnation 
— an  incarnation  of  Christ  into  every  thought, 
word,  and  deed.  So  shall  heart  bloom  into 
heart,  family  touch  family  with  blessing,  and 
our  communities,  with  all  their  organizations 
and  activities,  stand  upon  their  feet  with  a 
sweeter  philanthropy  and  a  nobler  righteous- 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS 
By  W.  Bkatty  Jennings,  D.D.,  Presbtterian,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


They  oj'e  appointed  as  a  flock  for  Sheol ;  death 
shall  be  their  shepherd. — Psalm  xHx.  14. 

1  am  the  good  sheplierd ;  the  good  shepherd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep. — John  x.  11. 

Who  of  us,  as  he  reads  or  recalls  his  Vergil, 
does  not  wish  that  from  some  near-by  height 
he  might  have  witnessed  that  battle  between 
Hercules  and  Cacus,  as  the  hero  fought  to 
rescue  his  cattle  from  their  half -brutish  cap- 
tor? In  a  dark  cavern  on  Mount  Aventine 
dwelt  Cacus,  the  plunderer.  While  Hercules, 
who  was  driving  home  the  cattle  of  Geryon, 
slept,  Cacus  stole  from  the  herd  four  goodly 
bulls  and  as  many  beautiful  heifers,  and  hid 
them  in  the  deep  hollow  of  the  rock.  Her- 
cules, upon  waking,  discovered  the  theft,  and 
immediately  began  search  for  the  stolen  kine. 
In  spite  of  a  clever  ruse  of  Cacus,  the  place 
of  their  concealment  was  found  out.  Her- 
cules, furious,  seized  his  arms  and  oaken  club, 
and  ran  to  the  top  of  the  towering  hill.  Cacus 
with  fear* winged  feet  hurried  into  his  cavern, 
and,  loosing  the  iron  fastenings  which  held  it 
in  place,  dropped  down  an  enormous  rock  that 
blocked  the  doorway.  In  vain  did  Hercules 
try  to  gain  entrance  through  the  portal  thus 
closed.  But  back  of  the  cave  and  far  above 
it  was  a  jagged,  flinty  rock.  This  Hercules 
dislodged  and  pushed  downward  with  such 
force  that  it  broke  in  the  roof  of  the  robber's 
cavern,  and  through  the  opening  he  pelted 
with  stones  and  other  missiles  the  imprisoned 
Cacus.  In  vain  did  Cacus  fill  the  cave  with 
blinding  smoke,  darkness  mixed  with  fire, 
hoping  thereby  to  secure  himself.  Where 
the  smoke  was  thickest  Hercules  threw  him- 
self into  the  cavern.  The  two  grapple  in  the 
gloom  until  Cacus,  with  eyes  starting  from 
their  sockets  and  throat  drained  of  blood,  is 
strangled  to  death.  Straightway  tlie  doors 
are  torn  away,  and  the  stolen  cattle  rescued. 

To-day  we  are  to  think  of  another  battle, 
on  which  weightier  issues  hung:  a  battle,  not 
between  mythological  heroes,  but  mighty 
spiritual  beings;  a  battle  fought,  not  in 
gloomy  caverns  of  earth,  but  in  the  deep 
under- world ;  a  battle,  not  for  the  rescue  of 
brute  beasts,  but  for  the  redemption  of  the 
souls  of  men;  the  supreme  struggle  of  the 
ages,  the  battle  of  the  shepherds. 

The  combatants  are  those  of  the  texts, 
Death,  the  great  shepherd,  and  Christ,  the 
Good  Shepherd. 


In  the  one  text  the  Psalmist  gives  to  Death 
the  title  the  Shepherd.  It  rather  startkB  as 
at  first.  He  is  the  great  shepherd.  None  cm 
resist  him.  The  wisest  can  not  outwit  him, 
the  mightiest  is  no  match  for  him.  Sooner  or 
later  he  commands  every  man  to  go  with 
him,  and  when  he  commands  he  compels 
Some  years  ago  I  stood  outside  the  White 
House,  while  President  Arthur  was  receiving 
New  Year's  callers.  The  rooms  of  the  man- 
sion were  beautifuUy  decorated.  Ladiei 
richly  dressed  were  assisting  the  President  in 
receiving.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  came 
and  paid  their  respects.  The  representative! 
of  foreign  nations,  many  of  them  in  their 
gorgeous  court-robes  and  accompanied  by 
their  interpreters,  came  and  expressed  their 
greetings.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  in 
their  rich  uniforms,  came  to  wish  their  Chief 
Magistrate  a  Happy  New  Year!  All  were 
welcomed.  Others  were  waiting  to  be  ushered 
in.  Suddenly  one,  uninvited,  entered.  Death 
forced  his  way  into  the  White  House.  He 
was  not  welcome.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  put  him  out.  Physicians  and  surgeom 
were  called  hurriedly,  and  bravely  did  they 
fight  to  expel  him.  But  he  would  not  go 
until  he  carried  with  him  the  man  for  whom 
he  had  come,  Judge  Allen,  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  None  is  found  willing  to  go  with 
Death.  Sheol,  the  all-devouring  world,  is  his 
fold.  Disease,  accident,  fire,  pestilence,  old 
age,  these  are  the  shepherd-dogs  with  which 
he  rounds  up  the  scattering,  terrified  sheep. 
Like  "dumb,  driven  cattle **  men  are  forced 
into  his  fold. 

**  Even  as  a  fiock  arrayed  are  they 
For  the  dark  grave ;  Death  guides  their  way, 
Death  is  their  shepherd  now." 

Christ  is  the  Shepherd  of  the  other  text 
The  title  is  self-chosen.  It  is  not  new,  how- 
ever, on  His  lips,  but  was  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple of  His  day  and  country.  Their  greatest 
poet  had  sung  in  unrivaled  sweetness  of  Jeho- 
vuh-robi,  the  Lord  my  Shepherd,  and  every 
inhabitant  of  Palestine  was  acciistomed  to  the 
figure.  Christ  applies  it  to  Himself,  and 
adds  the  qualifying  adjective  "good.*  •! 
am  the  Good  Shepherd . "  Moreover,  since  thii 
title  was  one  ascribed  to  God,  Christ's  ap- 
propriation of  it  is  virtually  a  claim  to  he 
God.    As  the  Good  Shepherd  He  dalnMi  aU 
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men  as  His  own,  claims  a  proprietary  right  in 
them. 

"It  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  our- 
selves; 
We  are  His  people,  and  the  sheep  of  His  pas- 
ture." 

He  claims,  further,  that  Death  has  robbed  Him 
of  His  sheep,  having  used  the  attractions  of 
sin  whereby  to  allure  them  from  Him.  Men 
were  not  made  for  Death.  They  were  made 
for  God  and  eternal  life,  and  Death  holds 
them  by  robbery. 

These  are  the  two  shepherds,  rival  claim- 
ants of  the  sheep.  The  one,  the  great  shep- 
herd. Death,  insisting  that  men  are  his  sheep, 
and  driving  them  into  Sheol,  his  fold ;  the 
other,  the  Good  Shepherd,  as  insistent  that 
men  are  His  and  declaring  that  He  will  rescue 
them  and  bring  them  back  to  His  fold. 
There  will  be  trouble.  **  When  Greeks  joined 
Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  war." 

The  battle  is  Joined.  The  fight  is  carried 
into  the  enemy's  country. 

The  domain  of  Death,  the  great  shepherd, 
is  twofold,  an  outer  and  an  inner.  The  outer 
domain  is  this  world,  this  world  of  men  and 
women.  Death  is  this  world's  prince.  The 
incarnation  is  Christ's  entrance  into  the  world 
of  humanity.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Son 
of  God  to  come  in  human  flesh  if  He  is  to 
carry  the  battle  into  the  robber-shepherd's 
territory.  It  was  greatest  condescension,  it 
was  unspeakable  humiliation  for  God  thus  to 
become  man,  but  such  was  His  love  for  His 
sheep,  such  the  strength  of  His  resolution  to 
save  them.  He  shrank  not  from  the  limitation 
and  the  shame.  Death 's  inner  domain  is  what 
the  Hebrews  called  Sheol,  the  Greeks  Hades, 
and  we  the  Grave,  meaning,  all  the  three, 
the  realm  of  the  dead.  There  is  Death's  seat, 
there  the  fold  in  which  the  sheep  are  shut. 
Calvary  is  the  entrance  into  this  inner  terri- 
tory. See  the  Qood  Shepherd  go  in  search  of 
His  own  I  **  I  go  to  find  my  sheep,"  is  His  cry. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  crucifizion.  That 
is  the  significance  of  the  His  lying  in  Joseph's 
tomb.  He  would,  like  Marmion,  **  beard  the 
lion  in  his  den."  The  €k>od  Shepherd  dares 
invade  the  stronghold  of  the  great  robber- 
shepherd  to  bring  back  his  captive  sheep ! 

Two  things  ought  to  be  emphasized,  and 
the  emphasis  can  not  be  too  strong,  about 
Christ's  entrance  into  the  Death  country. 

One  is  that  it  was  voluntary.  .He  was  not 
forced  to  die.  His  miraculous  birth  was  His 
superiority  to  the  natuxal  order  in  which 


Death  reigns.  He  had  done  no  wrong  and 
was  not  under  the  necessity  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  sin,  which  is  death.  His  was  a  proven 
superiority  to  the  King  of  Terrors,  for  several 
times  He  had  raised  dead  men  to  life  again. 
Some  time  before  His  arrest  He  made  the 
claim,  **  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may  take  it 
again.  No  man  takeUi  it  from  me,  but  I  lay 
it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again. "  At 
His  arrest,  also,  when  an  armed  mob  came  to 
seize  Him,  the  mere  assertion,  ^'I  am  He," 
was  enough  to  make  them  fall  backward  to 
the  ground.  And  to  His  disciple,  who  wished 
to  fight  for  His  release,  He  said,  ^'Thinkest 
thou  that  I  can  not  beseech  my  Father,  and 
He  shall  even  now  send  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels?"  Pilate  in  his  last  inter- 
view asked  Jesus,  who  had  refused  to  answer 
him,  **  Knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power 
to  release  thee,  and  have  power  to  crucify 
thee?  Jesus  answered  him.  Thou  wouldst 
have  no  power  against  me,  except  it  were 
given  thee  from  above. "  Neither  armed  mul- 
titude nor  Roman  governor  could  put  Him  to 
death,  and  He  knew  it.  He  died,  not  because 
He  could  not,  but  because  He  would  not  save 
Himself.  Of  His  own  will  the  Good  Shep- 
herd laid  down  His  life. 

The  other  thing  that  needs  to  be  said  is  that 
Christ's  entrance  into  Death's  domain  was 
vicarious.  Voluntary  and  vicarious.  He  had 
no  fame  to  gain.  Hell  trembled  at  His  name. 
Demons  on  earth  bowed  before  Him  and  ac- 
knowledged  Him  the  Son  of  God.  His  praise 
was  already  sung  enthusiastically  by  every 
lip  in  heaven.  Nor  had  He  any  glory  to  win. 
His  was  and  eternally  is  the  glory  of  the  es- 
sential Son  of  God.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
His  sheep,  for  us  men  and  our  salvation,  that 
He  died.  With  His  own  life  He  purchased 
the  lives  of  sinful  men.  **  The  Good  Shepherd 
giveth  His  life  for  the  sheep  "  when  He  enters 
the  inner  domain  of  Death. 

The  Good  Shepherd  has  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Great  Shepherd,  to  us  the  un- 
known land,  the  land  of  darkness  and  silence. 
We  do  not  know  **  how  the  battle  was  fought " 
there.  Imagination,  reverently  exercised, 
serves  but  to  enhance  the  terribleness  of  the 
fight.  How  reverently  the  Christ  is  dealt 
with  in  the  scene  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  in 
the  play  **  Ben  Hur  "  I  You  do  not  see  Him 
as  He  rides  from  Bethany  to  the  Holy  City. 
Tou  see  only  the  multitude  as  they  stand 
upon  the    hill-tops,    waving    their    palm- 
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branches.  You  hear  their  Hosannas  and  the 
shouts  of  the  throng  that  attends  the  Lord 
along  the  way.  But  the  road  lies  beyond  and 
below  the  hills,  and  you  see  only  a  great  light 
that  can  beam  from  the  brow  of  the  Son  of 
God  only,  a  light  that  **  grows  from  more  to 
more  "  and  then  gradually  dims  as  the  Christ 
passes  toward  the  city.  The  artist  has  merely 
suggested  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  left  the 
imagination  to  picture  His  majesty  and  glory, 
and  in  so  doing  really  enhances  it.  So  here. 
We  stand  outside  the  realm  of  the  dead.  We 
know  only  that  the  rival  shepherds  are  locked 
in  final,  deadly  struggle.  We  can  but  imag- 
ine the  rest  What  Christ  did  from  that  late 
Friday  afternoon  to  that  Sunday  dawn  who 
can  tell?  Keble,  basing  his  study  on  certain 
Scripture  passages,  some  of  them  obscure, 
sings: 

** Sleep 'st  Thou  indeed?  or  is  Thy  spirit  fled. 
At  large  among  the  dead? 
Whether  in  Eden's  bowers  Thy  welcome 

voice 
Wake  Abraham  to  rejoice, 
Or  in  some  drearier  scene  Thine  eye  controls 
The  thronging  band  of  souls ; 
That,  as  Thv  blood  won  earth,  Thine  agony 
Might  set  the  shadowy  realm  from  sin  and 

sorrow  free. 
Where'er  Thou  roam'st,  one  happy  soul,  we 

know, 
Seen  at  Thy  side  in  wo. 
Waits  on  Thy  triumph — even  as  all  the  blest 
With  Him  and  Thee  shall  rest." 

All  this  is  reverent,  beautiful ;  but  is  it  as  im- 
pressive as  that  awful  silence  which  the  Scrip- 
tures put  about  that  battle  between  Christ 
and  Death? 

Standing  outside  the  tomb,  knowing  that 
the  battle  is  on,  and  awaiting  the  issue,  pres- 
ently the  stone  moves  back  from  the  door  of 
the  tomb,  the  gateway  to  the  Death-land. 
The  keepers  have  been  cast  into  a  deep  sleep. 
Who  comes  forth  ?  It  is  the  Good  Shepherd. 
He  bears  upon  Him  the  marks  of  the  conflict, 
the  thorn-prints  on  His  brow,  the  nail-wounds 
in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  spear-thrust  in  His 
side.  But  His  step  is  the  quick,  firm  step  of 
the  conqueror.  His  face  beams  with  the  glory 
of  triumph.  Victory  rings  in  the  first  words 
which  fall  from  His  lips— lips  no  longer 
white  with  the  pallor  of  death,  but  rosy  with 
rich  Ufe— "All  hail!"  Oh!  it  is  splendid! 
More  majestic  than  the  prophetic  vision  of 
the  One  coming  from  Edom,  with  dyed  gar- 
ments from  Bozrah,  glorious  in  His  apparel, 
marching  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength 
and  proclaiming  Himself  the  Mighty  to  Save, 


whose  unaided  hand  had  gotten  Him  the 
tery,  is  this  return  of  the  Good  SheidMri, 
flushed  with  the  pride,  the  joy,  the  gloiy  of 
His  victory  over  the  great  shepherd  Dntt, 
and  bearing  at  His  girdle  the  keys  of  the  gnve 
and  the  spirit- world ! 

The  tomb  henceforth  is  not  Death's,  but 
Christ's.  True  His  sheep  must  pass  into  Um 
grave,  but  henceforth  it  is  not  Uieir  fold;  it 
is  but  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow,"  which  Ua 
just  on  the  border  of  the  celestial  conntiy, 
the  land  of  light  and  song  and  eternal  Ule, 
where  is  the  real  fold.  There  His  sheep  lot 
in  green  pastures,  there  they  feed  beside  stiD 
waters,  there  they  rejoice  in  the  Good  Shep- 
herd's presence,  and  no  fear  of  danger  man 
their  perfect  bliss.  The  battle  of  the  shep- 
herds has  issued  in  the  full  redemption  of  the 
sheep. 

I  would  leave  three  thoughts  with  you  be 
fore  I  close : 

1.  How  great  is  the  worth  of  a  soull  Orer 
what  is  this  battle  of  the  shepherds  fought? 
A  sheep,  a  sheep  that  was  stolen ;  a  soul,  a 
soul  in  the  bondage  of  death.  What  an  argu- 
ment is  this  for  the  soul's  exceeding  value! 
There  is  no  greater  argument. 

**  What  is  the  thing  of  greatest  price 

The  whole  creation  round? 
That  which  was  lost  in  Paradise, 

That  which  in  Christ  was  found — 
The  soul  of  man,  Jehovah's  breath, 

That  keeps  two  worlds  at  strife ; 
Hell  moves  beneath  to  work  its  death, 

Heav'n  stoops  to  give  it  life." 

Value  your  soul  rightly.    Many  sell  the  soul 
for  a  mere  mess  of  pottage. 

2.  Christ  Jesus  is  worthy  of  your  utmost 
trust.  He  is  not  an  efTeminate  being,  such 
as  art  has  represented  Him.  The  painters 
have  done  us  a  wrong  in  giving  to  us  a  Christ 
with  the  features  of  a  woman,  indicative  of 
a  womanly  character.  True,  the  gentlenes, 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother  are  His.  Bat 
these  are  joined  with  the  strength  of  a  man, 
yea,  with  a  more  than  human  strength.  He 
won,  in  His  victory  over  Death,  man's  last 
and  greatest  foe,  the  right  to  the  title  "the 
Son  of  God. "  With  perfect  confidence,  then, 
you  can  trust  your  soul  to  His  keeping,  say- 
ing with  Paul,  "I  know  .  .  .  that  He  is  able 
to  keep."  Secure  your  soul  by  leaving  it  in 
the  victorious  Good  Shepherd's  care  on  this 
day  that  commemorates  His  triumph. 

8.  When  you  lay  your  beloved  dead  to  leit 
in  the  tomb,  do  it  in  hope.  The  graveyard  la 
**  God's  Acre."    Death  is  Christ's  coontiy. 
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Sorrow  not,  even  as  others  who  have  no  hope ; 
for  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
**even  so  them  also  that  sleep  with  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  Him."  If  you  will  let 
me  quote  you  an  old  song,  representing  Death 
as  a  sexton  rather  than  as  a  robber-shepherd, 
you  will  get  my  meaning: 

Nigh  to  a  grave  that  was  newly  made. 
Leaned   a   sexton  old,  on  his  earth-worn 

spade, 
His  work  was  done,  and  he  paused  to  wait 
The  f imeral  train  through  the  open  gate ; 
A  relic  of  bygone  days  was  he. 
And  his  locks  were  white  as  the  foamy 

sea; 
And  these  words  came  from  his  lips  so  thin, 
" I  gather  them  in:  I  gather  them  in." 

"  I  gather  them  in  I  for  man  and  boy 
Year  after  year  of  grief  or  jov, 
I've  builded  the  houses  that  lie  around 
In  ev'ry  nook  of  this  burial-ground ; 


''Mother  and  daughter,  father  and  son. 
Come  to  my  solitude  one  by  one. 
But  come  tney  strangers,  or  come  they  kin, 
I  gather  them  in:  I  gather  them  in. 

''Manv  are  with  me,  but  still  I'm  alone, 
I'm  king  of  the  dead,  and  I  make  my  throne 
On  a  monument  slab  of  marble  cold, 
And  my  scepter  of  rule  is  the  spade  I  hold ; 
Ck)me  they  from  cottage,  or  come  they  from 

hall. 
Mankind  are  my  subjects,  all,  all,  all ! 
Let  them  loiter  in  pleasure,  or  toilfully  spin, 
I  gather  them  in :  I  gather  them  in. 

**  I  gather  them  in  I  and  their  final  rest 
Is  here,  down  here   in  the  earth's  dark 

breast!'** 
And  the  sexton  ceased,  for  the  fun'ral  train 
Wound  mutely  over  that  solemn  plain ; 
And  I  said  to  my  heart,  **  When  time  is  told 
A  mightier  voice  than  that  sexton's  old 
Will  sound  o'er  the  last  trump's  dreadful 
din, 

** *1  gather  them  in :  1  gather  them  inl '" 
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Verily,  verily,  1  tay  unto  you.  Except  a  com  cf 
whtatfaU  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideA 
alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
frui t.'-John  xii.  24. 

We  all  know  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Christ  to  die,  and  that  His  path  lay  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  I  do  not 
take  this  text  to  illustrate  this  idea,  but  to 
concern  myself  with  a  line  of  illustration 
which  has  no  express  reference  to  His  death, 
and  so  will  avoid  the  suggestion.  We  have 
here,  in  the  first  place,  the  enunciation  of  a 
principle  which  goes  far  toward  unifying  the 
moral  and  spiritual  history  of  our  world. 
Glorification  through  death  is  a  principle  that 
may  be  seen  in  various  spheres  of  observa- 
tion, and  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  race.  For  instance,  a  man  of  ordinary 
education  has  a  family  of  boys  and  girls.  He 
has  reached  that  time  of  life,  the  sure  sign  of 
middle  age,  perhaps  a  little  beyond,  when  he 
ceases  to  raise  the  question  that  he  has  been 
raising  about  himself.  How  shall  I  make  the 
best  of  myself?  and  he  begins  to  raise  the 
question — the  only  question  he  thinks  of  after 
that— What  shall  I  do  for  them  ?  **  WeU,  **  he 
says,  "I  had  but  a  limited  education;  they 
shall  have  the  best  the  country  can  give,  or 


they  are  willing  to  take.  I  had  but  few  op- 
portunities ;  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity 
for  them.  I  had  many  a  rough  encounter 
when  I  first  set  out  in  the  world ;  they  shall 
have  the  advantage  of  my  accumulated  earn- 
ings to  set  them  up  in  life.**  Sure  enough, 
the  boys  grow  up  and  fill  positions  that  the 
father  and  mother  did  not  fill,  and  could  not 
fill;  and  by  and  by  they  all  come  home  again, 
and  as  they  look  on  the  dead  man's  face  they 
say,  or  rather  they  seem  to  say,  **  Father  did 
well  by  us,**  and  they  may  very  well  say  it. 
His  hand  had  wrought  for  them;  his  head 
had  thought  for  them ;  his  heart  had  beat  for 
them ;  this  is  the  long  result — the  father  lies 
in  his  cofiln,  and  the  children  go  their  several 
ways  in  life,  and  repeat  in  their  own  expe- 
rience the  story;  and  so  "the  individual 
withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more.** 

And  this  principle  of  glorification  through 
death  is  illustrate  further  in  the  fact  that, 
when  the  lower  forms  of  life  or  civilization 
disappear  to  make  room  for  the  higher,  the 
one  dominating  phase  of  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution is  the  seeming  unity  with  which  it 
invests  everything ;  because,  imagine  it  true, 
and  there  at  once  you  see  how  moving  are  the 
poet's  words: 


•■tingnpiiiBtfly  xspoitsd  for  Ths  HoMiLmo  Rivnw. 
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**  I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  thmgs." 

This  is  the  story  not  of  the  potential,  but 
of  the  actual.  And  what  is  true  of  the  mate- 
rial world  is  true  of  the  spiritual  world.  The 
history  of  the  spiritual  world  is  a  history  of 
displacement.  You  may  account  for  it  by 
the  love  of  glory  or  by  the  sentiment  of  re- 
venge, but  we  know  that  God's  glory  is  the 
final  cause,  and  it  is  all  explicable  upon  the 
great  scale  of  divine  Providence.  We  all  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  definite  relationship 
between  our  present  and  the  past,  and  that 
we  to-day  are  the  heirs  of  all  that  civilization 
that  has  gone.  Our  acts  are  the  result  of  all 
that  has  gone  before.  They  were  the  seed 
and  we  are  the  harvest:  **  Except  acorn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit.**  The  mass  of  this  early  civilization 
survives  in  the  civilization  of  to-day.  Where 
do  you  go  to  find  the  origin  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  civil  liberty?  Where  do  you  go,  but 
to  that  crowd  of  sturdy  peoples  who  lived 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  whom 
Tacitus  describes,  or  to  those  sturdy  barons  at 
Runnymead  who  extorted  the  Magna  Charta 
from  E^ing  John?  It  is  just  as  true  in  the 
sphere  of  science  or  philosophy.  It  is  a  far 
cry  back  to  Thales  of  Miletus,  and  yet  our 
own  boasted  century,  the  nineteenth,  and  this 
which  may  have  boasts  of  its  own,  has  a  close 
relation  to  the  civilization  of  the  very  far 
past.  Our  astronomy  is  different  from  their 
astrology,  and  our  chemistry  is  different  from 
their  alchemy,  but  they  are  closely  associated. 
We  see  further  than  they  did  sometimes.  Just 
because  we  are  as  pigmies  borne  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  giant. 

This  principle  of  glorification  through  death 
is  illustrated  once  more  in  that  a  new  and  ex- 
panded form  of  life  is  the  fruit  of  death. 
Take  the  railroad  at  the  proper  season  of  the 
year,  and  see  the  com  standing  as  a  dazzling 
glory  in  the  fertile  fields  of  the  golden  West. 
Mark  how  towers  herald  the  approach  to  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  ask  what  they  stand 
there  for?  These  are  the  nation's  treasure- 
houses.  These  are  the  storehouses  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  annual  coronation  of  Na- 
ture, and  simply  so  many  illustrations  of  the 
text:  ** Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
earth  and  die,  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit," 


Change  the  illustration  and  borrow  one 
from  the  humbler  phases  of  the  animal  world, 
like  the  caterpillar,  which  eats  up  the  floor  of 
the  leaf  on  which  it  creeps,  until,  by  and  by, 
as  it  begins  to  realize  that  its  life  is  neaxiy 
done,  it  sets  its  house  in  order,  turns  under- 
taker, weaves  itself  a  silken  shroud,  and 
awaits  the  dawning  of  its  resurrection  day, 
and  soars  away  a  bright-winged  butterfly— 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  text:  ''Except 
a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fmit.**  That  is  the  story  of  our  life. 
We  are  bom,  and  we  grow;  we  go  on  our 
way,  renew  our  infancy  with  impaired  facili- 
ties, and  then  we  pass  away.  Life  is  a  battle, 
and  we  win  our  greatest  victory  when  we 
lie  down  on  that  battle-field  and  die.  Life  is 
a  race,  and  the  goal  is  at  the  grave.  life  is 
a  joumey,  and  the  path  that  we  take  lies 
straight  for  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
The  valley  is  dark,  but  beyond  the  dariuieaB 
and  across  the  river  I  see  the  lights  of  the 
celestial  city;  I  get  an  echo  of  the  angels* 
song,  and  the  glimpse  that  I  get  tells  me  that 
it  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  die. 

The  principle  of  glorification  through  death 
is  illustrated  in  the  death  of  Judaism.  Juda- 
ism was  a  divinely  founded  institution— • 
theological  seminary.  The  purpose  of  it  wis 
to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  one  liv- 
ing and  true  God.  With  the  approach  of  the 
pagan  world  and  Christianity,  it  gathered  up 
its  energies  to  give  birth  to  Jesus  of  Nazs- 
reth.  That  is  what  it  existed  for;  and  in  the 
throes  of  the  birth-struggle  Judaism  died. 
Let  us  not  speak  reproachfully  of  Judaism, 
for  the  glory  of  Christianity  is  the  glory  of 
Judaism  with  an  added  glory :  **  Except  a  corn 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  mach 
fruit.** 

Once  mofe  (for  this  is  our  Lord's  own  illai- 
tration  conceming  Himself),  the  principle  of 
glorification  through  death  is  illustrated  in 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Himself.  We  see  Jesus  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  and  crowned  with  glory 
and  honor.  He  suffered  that  we  might  con- 
quer. He  drank  the  bitter  cup  in  order  thtt 
we  might  taste  something  of  the  sweetness  of 
the  Joys  of  His  Father's  house.  He  has  set- 
tled the  question  of  His  own  place,  and  d 
our  place  too,  in  the  scale  of  being.  Thu 
question  whether  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
can  ever  come  together  has  been  solved  in  tiie 
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doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  We  do  not  want 
any  more  to  8ing  the  old  song,  which  never 
amounted  to  very  much  in  the  way  of  music 
or  poetry: 

"I  want  to  be  an  angel, 

And  with  the  angela  stand, 
A  crown  upon  my  forehead, 
A  harp  within  my  hand." 

We  do  not  want  anything  of  the  sort.  Angels 
never  rise  so  high  nor  stand  so  low  as  man. 
They  know  nothing  about  sin  or  repentance 
or  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  arc  not 
worthy  to  sit  with  Him  who  Judges  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel. 

This  text  not  only  fastens  on  us  this  princi- 
ple of  glorification  through  death,  but,  in  the 
second  place,  it  gives  us  a  twofold  vindication 
of  death,  the  first  being  the  perils  of  survivor- 
ship, and  the  second  being  the  promise  of 
grace.  Death  is  one  of  the  most  philosoph- 
ical things  in  the  world ;  and  if  you  put  your- 
selves in  the  right  attitude  towu^  it,  it  is  one 
of  the  kindest  agencies  in  nature.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  time  to  die ;  for  two  reasons 
at  least.  One  is  the  solitude  of  old  age — the 
j)eril  of  survivorship  —  **  Except  a  com  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone ; "  it  abideth  alone.  You  can  imagine  a 
person  very  old.  His  eyes  have  grown  dim. 
Generations  have  grown  old  and  died,  but  he 
still  lives  on.  He  is  too  old  to  take  kindly  to 
the  new  ideas,  or  to  see  much  reason  for  the 
changes  taking  place.  He  is  too  old  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  present ;  too  old  to  have  any 
friends;  and  at  last  he  lives,  and  Uvea,  and 
LIVES,  until  he  seems  like  a  monumental  in- 
trusion into  the  present,  an  object  that  peo- 
ple stop  to  look  at  when  they  are  in  a  reflect- 
ive mood,  and  wish  to  mark  the  flight  of 
years.  Who  would  not  court  a  new-made 
grave  rather  than  risk  the  perils  of  survivor- 
ship? 

Then  there  is  the  promise  of  grace.  Our 
blessed  Lord  hallowed  the  grave  by  His  pres- 
ence, and  left  it  upon  the  morning  of  the 
third  day.  The  prondse  of  Christ  gives  us  a 
connection  with  His  own  glorious  resurrec- 
tion; and  planted  with  Him  in  His  death,  we 
shall  be  with  Him  in  His  glory.  And  so  the 
message  comes  to  you  and  to  me:  Be  not 
afraid.  Do  not  hesitate  to  go  down,  even  into 
the  grave.  Our  Lord  has  not  made  it  unnec- 
essary for  ns  to  die,  but  He  has  robbed  death 
of  its  terrors.  He  has  made  easy  the  approach ; 
He  has  festooned  the  entrance  with  flowers; 
and  we  ride  through  its  portals,  singing  as 


we  go,  **0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting?  "  and  we  turn  to 
discover  that  the  door  of  death  is  the  gate  of 
heaven. 

Again,  this  text  teaches  one  other  truth. 
As  we  read  it,  we  can  not  very  well  help 
being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
embodied  in  it  the  thought  that  there  are  two 
contrasted  modes  of  being:  a  fruitless  con- 
servation and  a  prolific  decay.  The  seed  com 
is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  there  is  a  story 
that  grains  taken  from  an  Egyptian  mummy 
have  been  planted  and  have  germinated  in 
English  gardens.  I  believe  that  this  is  not 
so,  but  the  tenacity  of  wheat  in  respect  to  life 
is  tme.  It  abideth;  but  it  abideth  alone. 
Let  it  reproduce  itself,  and  by  and  by  there 
will  be  enough  of  harvest  to  feed  a  nation. 
We  must  make  a  choice  between  a  fruitless 
conservation  and  prolific  decay.  And  this 
choice  comes  to  us  in  so  many  ways.  We 
see  it  in  the  sphere  of  prejudice.  I^Judice 
is  often,  but  it  is  not  always,  right.  It  is 
very  often  misplaced  or  perpetuated  beyond 
a  time  when  it  does  any  good.  (Tou  never 
find  a  man  cherishing  a  prejudice,  because  he 
says  he  is  standing  up  for  a  principle.)  It 
was  good  enough  when  he  started ;  it  served 
its  purpose  at  first;  but  it  has  outlived  its 
usefulness,  and  is  now  Just  a  prejudice.  A 
good  many  years  ago  at  the  foundation  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  a  speaker 
said,  ''We  stand  to-day  at  the  funeral  of 
bigotry."  There  is  not  a  word  of  objection 
to  that,  except  that  these  obsequies  have 
been  so  unduly  protracted.  God  send  the 
day  when  men  shall  recognize  the  lineament 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  each  other's  faces,  whether 
they  be  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  or  what  I 
And  this  principle,  this  choice,  whether  there 
shall  be  a  conservation  that  is  fruitless,  or  an 
expenditure  that  is  generous,  meets  us  every- 
where. It  meets  us  in  our  relationship  to  the 
past.  There  is  a  sort  of  medievalism  cher- 
ished and  fostered  by  some  people  with  an 
odor  of  sanctity — they  love  things  which  are 
old.  And  there  is  a  vandalism  that  destroys 
the  old,  and  worships  the  new,  because  it  is 
new.  My  friends,  they  are  both  wroi^.  Let 
us  look  at  our  inheritance  of  the  past  in  proof 
of  this.  Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  true,  and 
do  not  hold  anything  that  is  not.  Read  the 
great  formularies  of  worship  with  the  critical 
light  of  modem  thought,  and  hold  on  to  that 
which  is  true.  The  Jerasalem  Chamber  is 
not  holy  ground,  the  Westminster  divines 
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were  not  inspired.  If  they  said  what  was 
true,  it  is  because  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
say  that  we  hold  on  to  it,  not  because  they 
said  it.  And  what  is  true  in  regard  to  these 
formulas  holds  true  in  reference  to  our  own 
individual  life.  But  there  are  times,  I  sup- 
pose, when  people  who  live  in  a  city  as  busy 
as  this  is,  and  where  the  engagements  of  the 
week  run  over  into  two  weeks,  and  where 
every  hour  has  its  own  employment,  there 
are  times,  I  suppose,  even  here  that  people 
have  leisure  enough  to  sit  still  while  the  fire 
bums;  and  in  these  choice  stolen  hours,  I  sup- 
pose, figures  of  long  ago  come  out  upon  the 
canvas,  and  stand  there  in  bold  relief;  and  we 
say  that  they  were  happy  days.  Imagine 
that  dear  old  room,  and  those  pictures  of 
long  ago  coming  before  us,  when  our  imag- 
ination was  all  aglow.  I  can  imagine  that 
the  door-bell  might  ring,  and  that  one  of  those 
that  we  have  not  seen  for  fifty  years  was  an- 
nounced. I  can  imagine  the  con  versation  that 
would  ensue.  We  would  talk  excitedly  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  the  conversation 
would  flag,  and  before  the  hour  was  up,  we 
would  be  completely  disillusioned,  and  would 
see  that  our  paths  had  diverged.  All  that 
sort  of  thing  was  good  in  its  way  and  time, 
but  it  is  not  the  time  for  it  now.  Of  course, 
we  must  have  a  foundation  for  the  house. 
Still  we  do  not  live  in  the  cellar.  We  live 
upstairs  in  the  sunlight,  and  experience  says 
we  do  well.  These  past  incidents  of  life  are 
just  the  foundation,  and  it  is  the  superstruc- 
ture after  all  that  you  build  upon;  and  unless 
a  man  is  willing  to  part  with  the  past,  he  is 
going  to  make  a  mistake.  Unless  we  learn  to 
do  better  to-day  the  things  that  we  did  yes- 
terday, and  paint  a  better  picture  to-day,  and 
write  a  better  poem  than  the  last,  and  are 
more  proficient  in  our  arts,  we  are  just  as 
good  as  dead.  We  are  eternally  improving 
and  moving  on.  There  is  a  conservation, 
steadfast  and  still ;  and  there  is  a  f orgetf  ulness 
and  a  generous  prodigality  of  past  attain- 
ments that  is  prolific  of  vast  results.  There 
is  your  health.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it?  You  had  better  wear  out  than  rust 
out  any  day.  You  can  see  people  who  make 
themselves  perfectly  obnoxious  to  you  by 
their  everlasting  attitude  of  complaint.  There 
is  something  better  for  a  man  to  do  than  to 
take  care  of  his  health,  and  he  will  probably 
live  longer  if  he  does  not.    Is  a  man  who  has 


an  intellect  expected  to  have  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  play  nurse  to  his  body  that  he 
has  to  summer  in  the  North,  and  winter  in 
the  South,  and  to  clothe  with  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day ;  and 
give  it  now  and  then  a  trip  to  Europe — a  body 
that  is  bound  to  die?  There  is  your  life. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  There  is 
your  money.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?  Why,  invest  it,  and  be  careful  about 
your  security,  and  don't  be  careful  about  the 
interest,  and  keep  on  investing  and  reinvest- 
ing, uDtil  it  will  take  the  figures  of  astronomy 
to  count  it.  As  fortunes  go  now,  astronomy 
is  not  in  it.  Invest  it,  and  then  what  do  you 
do?  There  are  so  many  things  that  some 
people  might  do  and  do  do,  that  so  many  more 
people  might  do.  They  might  perpetuate 
their  names  by  doing  something  for  the 
church,  for  education,  and  for  the  world,  and 
its  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  advance. 
God  be  praised  for  this !  You,  who  have  cast 
your  bread  of  benevolence  upon  the  waters  of 
Christian  philanthropy  hope  that  you  will 
receive  it  after  many  days.  This  world's  his- 
tory shows  that  our  forests  have  not  been 
cleared  by  the  brawn  of  men  who  lived  in 
comfortable  homes.  How  have  our  liberties 
been  secured?  By  the  blood  of  men  who 
counted  no  service  too  great.  Can  we  do 
that?  William  of  Orange  might  have  lived 
a  long  life,  but  he  stripped  himself  of  land 
and  fortune,  and  planted  himself  in  deadly 
opposition  to  Alva,  and  died  a  monument  to 
the  fall  of  Spanish  tyranny.  Yes,  my  friends, 
in  humbler  spheres  it  is  your  privilege,  and 
mine,  in  the  house  of  this  tabernacle,  to  choose 
between  the  alternative  of  a  conservation 
which  is  fruitless  and  an  expenditure  that  is 
substantial,  generous,  and  prodigal.  It  is  a 
choice  for  us  to  make.  Wrap  yourselves  in 
your  mummy  folds,  and  live  for  self,  or  in 
generous  f  orgetf  ulness,  live  for  God  and  coun- 
try, and  for  fellow  men  while  you  live,  and 
when  the  hour  comes,  without  fear,  if  need 
be,  drop  into  the  ground  and  die. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  endure  as  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Help  us  to  do  our  duty  so 
completely  that  every  day  w^e  do  better  and 
become  better  and  be  with  Christ.  Help  us 
that  we  may  be  ready  for  death,  and  in  that 
last  encounter  may  be  as  brave  as  in  all  the 
other  encounters  of  our  lives.  Give  us  this 
faith  to  the  end.    For  Christ's  sake.    Amea 
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Aduui's  Choke 

Bt  the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Bisbee. 

I  have  finned  against  the  Lord  God  of  laratl, 
and  thus  and  thus  hate  I  done.^oeiL  vii.  20. 

I.  It  was  Contrary  to  God's  Command, 
(a)  Gkxl  does  not  coerce  men  in  their  choices. 
(6)  Qod  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  right 
choices  and  then  lays  the  responsibility  upon 
man. 

II.  It  was  Contrary  to  His  Own  Interests, 
(a)  Individuals  usually  choose  that  which 
they  think  is  for  their  own  interest.  (6)  Mis- 
taken idea  about  self-interest. 

Many  seem  to  consider  that  their  highest 
interests  are  centered  in  material  things. 
Man's  highest  interests  are  not  apart  from  €k)d. 
If  in  your  supreme  choice  you  disregard  God 
and  the  claims  of  His  Son,  you  are  an  enemy 
to  yourself— your  choice  is  contrary  to  your 
own  interests. 

III.  It  was  Contrary  to  the  Interests  of 
Others,  (a)  Contrary  to  the  interests  of  all 
Israel.  (6)  Contrary  to  the  interests  of  his 
own  family. 

The  Forgotten  Vow 

Abridged   from   an   Outline  by    Alex- 
ander Maclaren,  D.D. 

Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel,  and  duoeU  there :  and 
make  thee  an  altar  unto  God,  that  appeared 
unto  thee  when  thou  fleddest  from  the  face  of 
Esau  thy  brother. — Gen.  xxxv.  1. 

Thirty  years  had  passed  since  Jacob's 
vow ;  ten  or  twenty  since  his  return.  He  has 
settled  down  at  Shechem  and  forgotten  about 
Bethel. 

I.  The  lesson  of  negligence. 

I.  We  are  apt  to  forget  our  vows  when 
God  has  fulfilled  His  side  of  them.  Reso- 
lutions made  in  trouble  we  soon  forget.  Re- 
ligion for  stormy  weather  only.  2.  We  are 
often  more  resolved  to  make  sacrifices  in  the 
beginning  of  our  Christian  course.  Youth  is 
full  of  enthusiasms  which  after-days  forget. 

II.  Reasons  for  the  negligence. 

1.  Impressions  had  faded.  2.  Settled  in 
comfort,  Jacob  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 
8.  His  wild  godless  household  had  lapsed  into 
idolatry.  If  he  went  to  Bethel  all  this  must 
be  broken  up. 

HL  The  eaeentialB  to  communion  and  serv- 
ice. 


1.  Surrender  of  self.  2.  Purity,  Jacob 
must  bury  the  idols. 

rv.  The  reward  of  sacrifice  in  the  interest 
of  duty. 

1.  The  renewed  presence  of  God.  2.  The 
confirmation  to  Jacob  of  the  name  Israel ;  he 
should  still  **  prevail. "    8.  Enlarged  promises. 

So  the  old  man*s  vision  may  be  better  than 
the  youth's,  if  he  lives  up  to  the  youthful 
vows.  

Profession  versos  P&actise 

By  the  Rev.  William  Hamilton. 

But  he  himself  went  a  day*s  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  and  came  and  sat  down  under  a 
juniper  tree  ;  and  he  requested  for  himself 
that  he  might  die;  and  said.  It  t>  enough, 
now,  0  Lord,  take  away  my  life,  for  I  am 
not  better  than  my  fathers. — 1  Kings  xix.  4. 

Elijah  was  no  craven,  yet  he  here  prays 
for  death.  He  "^sat  down  under  a  juniper 
tree,"  a  tree  no  venomous  reptile  will  ap- 
proach, and  the  shade  of  which  natives  of  the 
East  regard  as  a  place  of  safety.  He  thus 
longs  for  death,  but  seeks  lif&  Strange  in- 
consistency !  Yet  not  more  strange  than  the 
conduct  of  many. 

I.  They  seek  health,  but  ignore  means  nec- 
essary for  securing  and  retaining  it. 

II.  They  desire  friends,  but  alienate  those 
whose  esteem  they  wish  to  enjoy. 

III.  They  long  for  riches,  but  fail  to  labor. 

IV.  They  hope  to  die  happy,  but  do  not 
live  well.  

The  Hidden  Qnjury 

By  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

And  the  house,  when  it  was  in  building,  was 
Jmilt  of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was 
brought  thither;  so  that  there  was  neither 
hammer  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard 
in  the  house,  while  it  was  in  building, — 
1  Kings  vi.  7. 

I  SAW  in  Jerusalem  the  vast  underground 
quarry  where  probably  were  shaped  the 
stones  which  afterward  were  silently  placed 
in  Solomon's  resplendent  Temple.  A  hidden 
quarry,  in  which  arc  shaped  the  stones  which 
go  to  form  the  outward  and  seen  structure  of 
his  life,  every  man  is  carrying  within  himself. 

I.  There  is  the  hidden  quarry  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Nothing  is  more  important  and  con- 
trolUng   than   this.    Preciaely,  eAd  1^\  ^ 
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tiine»  and  for  all  places,  is  that  Scripture 
true:  ''As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he." 

II.  There  is  the  hidden  quarry  of  the  affec- 
tions. What  the  man  most  deeply  loves, 
that,  in  the  long  nm,  the  man  in  the  outward 
temple  of  his  life  must  surely  be. 

HE.  There  is  the  hidden  quarry  of  the  will. 
What  the  man  really  chooses — stones — accord- 
ing to  that  prevailing  choice  must  be  the  sort 
of  stones  which  will  go  to  rear  the  courses  of 
the  outward  temple  of  his  life. 

The  main  work  for  Solomon's  Temple  was 
the  hidden  work — the  cutting,  the  chiseling, 
the  shaping,  down  there  in  those  subterranean 
quarries.  And  the  main  work  for  the  temple 
of  the  life  is  work  withdrawn  and  secret,  back 
in  the  chambers  of  one's  imaginings,  lovings, 
willings.  

Work  in  the  Vineyard 

From  a  Sermon  bt  W.  L.  Watkiksok,  D.D. 

But  what  think  yef  A  certain  man  had  two 
9on»;  and  he  came  to  the  first  and  said.  Son, 
go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard. — Matt. 
xxi.  28. 

I.  The  Sphere  of  Work  in  the  Vineyard.  1. 
Tl^e  world.  We  must  cooperate  with  God  in 
the  educational  sphere,  the  artistic  sphere, 
the  literary  sphere,  tlie  philosophical  sphere. 
We  must  cooperate  with  God  in  the  commer- 
cial sphere,  the  political,  the  social,  the 
domestic.  2.  The  Church  of  God  is  in  a  spe- 
cial sense  our  Master's  vineyard.  In  the 
Church  we  seek  to  make  men  good,  to  set 
them  right  with  heaven,  to  create  in  human- 
ity a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit.  The  great 
business  of  the  Church  is  to  teach  the  con- 
science, to  strengthen  the  will  to  good,  to 
make  men  perfect  as  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  man  who  works  in  spiritual  things  works 
at  the  roots  of  humanity,  of  empire,  of  civili- 
zation. The  Church  is  really  a  vineyard 
within  the  vineyard,  and  it  will  never  be  right 
with  the  vineyard  at  large,  unless  we  first 
take  care  of  the  delicate  culture  of  the  soul  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Church. 

II.  The  Character  of  the  Work.  There  are 
elements,  qualities,  in  vineyard  work  that 
make  it  encouraging.  1.  The  element  of  in- 
crease by  growth,  manifoldness,  multiplicity, 
and  so  of  infinity.  Out  of  the  one  thing 
come  many  things.  A  musician  looks  upon 
a  great  picture,  and  he  is  so  delighted  that  he 
creates  a  symphony.  A  poet  hears  the  music 
and  is  so  enthused  that  he  writes  a  great  epic. 


An  architect  reads  the  epic  and  is  inspired  to 
build  a  magnificent  cathedral.  And  so  the 
force  goes  on — first  it  is  a  picture,  then  it  is 
a  symphony,  then  it  is  a  poem,  then  it  is  a 
cathedral.  2.  Universality.  If  you  do  a 
good  thing  where  you  stand,  you  fill  the 
whole  sphere  for  ever,  for  there  are  great 
laws  in  this  world  that  will  not  allow  a  thing 
to  be  done  in  one  place  only.  There  is  a  great 
law  that  makes  it  pervasive  and  universal. 
In  the  shelter  of  your  house,  in  the  limit  of 
your  little  life,  any  good  you  do  touches  the 
furthermost  land  of  the  race.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  limiting  a  good  act.  8.  Im- 
mortality. If  you  have  only  served  the  race 
in  some  genuine  service  and  sacrifice  you  have 
served  all  generations.  There  are  laws  of 
€k>d  that  will  take  care  of  that.  A  noble  act 
is  not  only  pervasive,  it  is  perpetual,  it  is 
perennial,  it  is  permanent. 


The  Power  of  Christian  Joj 

From  Notes  of  the  late  Joseph  Cook, 
ll.d.,  written  out  by  the  late  j.  e. 

RAI<rKIN,    D.D. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  there  is  a  tinge  of 
melancholy.  It  is  especially  characteristic  of 
the  people  of  New  England.  They  are  self- 
involved  and  taciturn.  They  are  preoccupied 
with  their  own  bustling  life.  The  women  of 
New  England  carry  heavy  domestic  burdens; 
the  men  are  also  overworked.  Compare  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  with  the  French,  the  Ital- 
ian, as  to  melancholy.  How  light-hearted 
they. 

The  Master  says,  ^  Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow."  Let  there  be  no  carking  care,  no 
worry  from  morning  till  night,  no  anxious 
expectation  respecting  the  morrow.  This  is 
the  last  thing  you  can  teach  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
an  American,  a  New  Englander.  But  this  is 
the  most  natural  New-Testament  model. 
There  are  four  things  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  joy:  (1)  Racial  peculiarity;  (2)  per- 
sonal temperament;  (8)  individual  affliction; 
(4)  unforgiven  sin. 

Christian  joy  may  be  defined  as  a  supreme 
religious  affection ;  not  a  mere  resolution,  but 
the  personal  love  of  a  personal  Friend,  of  a 
personal  Father,  Redeemer,  Teacher,  Ruler. 
This  joy  is  something  more  than  an  exalted 
self-respect.  Self-respect  is  the  best  thing 
this  world  has,  but  it  is  not  Christian  Joy. 
Christian  joy  is  delight  in  Christian  aflectioD, 
the  result  of  the  highest  earthly  reflectloD; 
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not  self-complacency.  It  consists  in  giving 
and  receiving  love,  as  a  husband  to  his  wife. 
''Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband."  ''Sing  unto 
the  Lord."  The  love  of  the  Maker,  the  Lord, 
is  the  keynote. 

What  is  the  value  of  Christian  joy?  1.  It 
fixes  as  a  habit  one*s  spiritual  state.  2.  It 
shows  us  the  loathsomeness  of  sin,  which 
renders  such  joy  impossible.  Qood  reveals 
evil,  pain,  pleasure.  8.  It  is  a  corrective  to 
the  misconception  that  religion  produces 
gloom.  This  impression  is  strong  and  mis- 
chievous. 4.  Christian  joy  in  a  family 
quickens  all  the  domestic  virtues  and  natural 
affections.  6.  It  is  a  motive  in  a  family  to 
seek  the  conversion  of  unconverted  members. 
Taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good.  Blessed 
is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  Him. 

Objections  to  the  doctrine.  You  say  that 
Christian  joy  is  a  matter  of  temperament — 
racial,  personal.  I  have  admitted  this.  But 
while  the  joy  is  same  in  kind,  the  method  and 
degree  of  expression  are  different.  One 
shows  his  joy  by  some  word  or  action. 
Where  it  exists  it  can  not  be  hid.  It  is  an  old 
proverb  that  love  and  smoke  can  not  be  hid. 
So  of  the  supreme  religious  affection.  Recall 
the  experience  of  President  Edwards  and  Mrs. 
Edwards  and  Mrs.  President  Burr.  The 
Master  says,  ''These  things  I  have  spoken 
unto  you,  that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you, 
and  that  your  joy  might  be  full."  We  may 
participate  in  the  joy  of  heaven;  we  may 
take  of  that  cup  of  joy  which  the  Master 
claims  as  peculiarly  His  own,  as  purchased  in 
Gethsemane  and  on  Calvary.  It  is  joy  that 
remains  in  us.  The  oil  of  the  widow,  to 
whose  wants  the  prophet  administered,  stayed 
only  when  all  the  vessels  brought  had  been 
miraculously  filled.  "That  your  joy  may  be 
full."  

Difficulties  in  Finding  Christ 

Bt  the  Rev.  Richabd  Jones. 

And  ihey  Mid  among  thsmselves,  who  $haU  roU 
us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  aep- 
uleherf  And  when  they  looked,  they  soajd 
that  the  stone  was  rolled  away :  for  it  was 
foery  great, — ^Mark  xvi.  3,  4. 

These  women  had  started  in  search  of 
Jesus,  but  before  they  had  gone  far  the 
thought  occurred  to  them  that  the  huge  stone 
barred  their  access  to  Him.  Many,  like  those 
women,  have  started  in  search  of  Jesus;  but 
huge  obstacles  appear. 

L  This  was  an  onttajpoM  difficulty.    Their 


impulsiveness,  having  carried  them  so  far, 
ought  to  have  carried  them  a  little  further. 
Had  they  gone  on,  they  would  have  found 
Jesus  waiting  for  them  in  the  garden  I  The 
habit  of  meeting  difficulties  half-way,  instead 
of  coming  direct  to  Christ,  is  common,  e,g., 
difficulties  as  to  Christian  doctrine.  Trinity, 
miracles,  resurrection,  etc.  The  remedy  is  to 
come  directly  to  Christ.  In  Him  all  difficul- 
ties are  explained. 

n.  It  was  an  imaginary  difficulty.  "And 
when  they  looked  they  saw  that  the  stone  was 
rolled  away. "  Difficulty  insurmountable  had 
it  existed:  "for  it  was  very  great"  The 
difficulties  that  hinder  men  from  coming  to 
Christ  are  mostly  imaginary.  If  they  existed 
they  would  be  insurmountable. 

III.  This  difficulty  arose  from  the  effort  to 
find  the  dead  Jesus.  It  was  as  great  as  ever 
after  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  for  Jesus  was 
not  in  the  sepulcher.  Had  He  been  dead  they 
would  never  have  found  Him.  The  women 
found  Christ  living  afterward.  Every  earn- 
est seeker  is  sure  to  find  Him— but  not  in  the 
sepulcher.  

Complete  Manhood 
By  the  Rev.  Chables  A.  McAlpinb. 
Unto  afuU-grown  man, — ^Eph.  iv.  18. 

Complete  manhood  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  violin,  to  which  there  are  four  strings. 

L  The  "Qf"  8tnng,  This  represents  the 
body.  It  is  necessary,  and  useful,  and  has 
many  possibilities;  but  the  best  music  is  not 
produced  by  twanging  one  string  alone.  The 
man  who  lives  for  physical  pleasures  and  de- 
velopment alone  is  playing  on  but  one  string. 
He  becomes  an  animal  chiefly. 

IL  The  ^'D'*  String,  This  represente  the 
mind.  This  is  a  finer  string  than  the  g;  but 
playing  only  on  it  makes  one  an  intellectual 
machine,  a  grind,  or  a  pedant. 

III.  !7%<j  "  ^  "  Stnng,  This  represehts  the 
will,  which  chiefly  mark^  us  as  men.  Play- 
ing on  it  alone  makes  us  unsympathetic, 
despotic,  and  egotistic. 

IV.  I%«  "  i?  "  Stnng,  This  represents  our 
emotions.  It  is  the  most  refined  string  of 
life,  capable  of  finest  music  and  worst 
squeaks.  Playing  on  this  alone  produces  the 
sentimentalist. 

Conclusion:  The  rich  harmony  of  life 
comes  from  a  careful  adjustment  of  one  to 
the  other,  and  complete  manhood  embraces 
the  deep,  rich  tones  of  bodily  life,  the  strong. 
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true  notes  of  intellectual  activity,  the  clear, 
ringing  notes  of  commanding  will,  and  the 
sweet,  exalted  strains  of  the  emotions.  The 
one  example  of  complete  manhood  is  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  higlicst  ideal  we  can  set  before 
ourselves  is  to  attain  "  unto  a  full-grown  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ." 


Sayed  by  Grace 

By  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Van  Deusen,  B.D. 

By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith.— ^jyh. 
ii.  8. 

The  five  letters  of  the  word  grace  suggest, 
respectively,  five  of  its  essential  elements, 
each  having  a  twofold  relation— Qodward 
and  man  ward. 

I.  Orief. — The  primary  development  of 
grace  is  shown  in  the  fact  of  God's  grieving 
over  the  condition  of  fallen  humanity.  Like- 
wise it  is  divine  grace,  applied  to  the  human 
heart,  that  causes  man  to  experience  grief  for 
his  own  and  others'  sins. 

II.  Bighteoumess. — Through  grace  Christ's 
perfect  righteousness  has  been  provided  for 
the  sinner;  and  also  through  grace  man 
sees  in  Christ's  imputed  righteousness  a 
way  of  escape  from  the  penalty  and  power 
of  sin. 

III.  Acceptance. — Grace  includes  God's  ac- 
ceptance of  man  in  Christ ;  and  it  gives  man 
the  privilege  and  power  to  accept  salvation 
"through  faith."  This  is  the  middle  word, 
and  the  pivotal,  critical  element  as  regards 
man's  responsibility  in  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion. 

IV.  Confession. — Grace  causes  God  to  con- 
fess the  Christian  faith  before  men  and  nn- 

'  gels,  both  here  and  hereafter.    It  also  causes 
-  the  Christian  to  confess  his  Lord  by  word, 

deed,  and  life.     "Thou  art  my  people.  .  .  . 

Thou  art  my  God  "  (Hos.  ii.  28). 

V.  Equality. — The  crowning,  twofold  ele- 
ment of  grace  is  our  Lord's  identification  with 
humanity,  even  now  being  "touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  and  the  Chris- 
tian's equality  with  Christ  as  "joint  heirs" 
with  Him  of  the  heavenly  inheritance. 

For  blackboard  use,  if  desired. 
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The  Impotent  Disciplee  and  the  Potent 

Master 

By  E.  C.  Murray,  D.D. 

I  brought  him  to  thy  disciples,  and  they  eofdd 
not  cure  him.  I'hen  Je»us  said.  Bring  him 
hither  to  me. — Matt.  xvii.  16,  17. 

A  PICTURE:  the  epileptic  lunatic,  the  dis- 
tressed and  eager  father,  the  mortified  disd- 
pies,  the  sneering  scribes,  the  curious  specta- 
tors.    Then  Jesus  appears! 

I.  The  Impotent  Disciples, — 1.  Religion  is 
tested ;  men  look  to  see  if  we  can  cast  e?il 
out  of  society,  tlie  individual,  the  state.  A 
demon -possessed  world  appeals  to  us.  2. 
The  world  eager  to  triumph  over  our  failures. 
The  impotent  disciple  a  pitiful  spectacle.  3. 
"Why  could  not  we?"  Self-examinaUon. 
Take  failures  to  Jesus.  4.  "  Because  of  your 
unbelief."  Without  faith  we  are  Samson 
with  his  hair  shorn.  5.  "This  kind  cometh 
not  forth  but  by  fasting  and  prayer."  Spir- 
itual athletics.  "Ye  shall  receive  power, 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you. 
.  .  .  These  all  continued  in  prayer  and  sup- 
plication." Here  is  the  secret  of  the  failures 
of  our  easy-going  Christianity. 

II.  The  Potent  Master, — 1.  Just  down  from 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Spiritual  ex- 
altation should  mean  power  for  terdce.  3. 
"What  question  ye  with  them?  Bring  him 
unto  me."  Men  may  sneer  at  the  failures  of 
the  church  and  Christians;  but  the  church  is 
not  Christ.  "Bring  unto  me"  your  sins, 
your  diseases,  your  social  evils.  Note  His 
deliberation,  calm  confidence,  and  assured 
power.  3.  lie  brings  out  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  the  case — virulent  and  chronie— 
and  does  not  heal  till  the  cry  is  elicited, 
"Lord,  I  believe."  4.  The  complete  victory. 
The  demon's  malicious  rending  of  his  tene- 
ment an  evidence  of  the  irresistible  notice  to 
quit.  "  I  charge  thee  to  come  out,  and  enter 
no  more  in."  When  the  church  fails,  doubt 
not  that  Christ  succeeds  in  vanquishing  the 
powers  of  evil.  

Covetousness 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 

The  discourse  in  Luke  xii.  15-48  suggests 
in  the  covetous  life  these  contrasts:  1.  Little 
ideas  of  life  and  large  hoarding  of  money.  2. 
Little  riches  toward  God  and  large  treasure 
for  self.  3.  Little  faith  in  the  Father  and 
large  anxiety.  4.  Little  aims  and  large  prom- 
isea  5.  Little  alms  and  large  need.  G.  Lit- 
tle love  for  Qod  and  great  lust  of  gain.  7. 
Little  fidelity  in  stewardship  and  large  for- 
feiture of  reward. 
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PRAYBR-MSBTIN 0  SERVICB 
By  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 


Open  Gates 

April  1^8. 

Again  the  next  day  ttfter  John  etoodj  and  two 
of  his  dieeiples ;  and  looking  upon  Jesus  as 
Tie  walked,  he  saith.  Behold  the  LambqfOod! 
And  the  two  disciples  heard  him  speak,  and 
they  followed  Jesus.  Then  Jesus  turned,  and 
saw  them  following,  and  saith  unto  them, 
What  seek  ye  t  They  said  unto  him,  Babbi, 
(which  is  to  say,  being  interpreted,  Master,) 
where  dwellest  th&uf  Be  saith  unto  them, 
Gome  and  see.  The^  came  and  saw  where  he 
dwelt,  and  abode  with  him  that  day :  for  it 
was  about  Vie  tenth  hour. — John  i.  85-69. 

It  is  said  that  Korea  is  full  of  closed  val- 
leys among  its  mountains — valleys  so  sur- 
rounded that  egress  is  almost  impossible. 
How  like  life  are  those  valleys;  how  often 
you  find  yourself  involved  in  them !  Knowl- 
edge is  such  a  closed  valley — you  can  not  go 
very  far  before  your  way  is  blocked  by  mys- 
tery. Many  providences  are  such  closed  val- 
leys— how  inscrutable  they  are  frequently  1 

But,  in  contrast,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  our 
Scripture  is  full  of  open  gates  instead  of 
closed  ones;  and  of  open  gates  as  to  the  most 
important  matters. 

I.  First  open  gate — Our  Lord's  quick  notic- 
ing of  anybody's  turning  to  Him.  "Then 
Jesus  turned  and  saw  them  following."  So 
many  imagine  that  to  become  a  Christian  one 
must  batter  down  a  whole  array  of  closed 
gates.  But,  as  our  Scripture  shows,  for  the 
least  turning  toward  Christ  there  is  a  widely 
welcoming  and  open  gate.  Timidly,  John 
and  Andrew  follow  Jesus.  They  have  not 
yet  so  much  as  dared  to  speak  to  Him.  But 
immediately  Jesus  is  alert  to  notice  them; 
**  saw  them  following  " ;  kindly  accosts  them. 
And  this  alert  attention  on  the  part  of  Christ 
is  illustrated  through  all  His  ministry,  e.g., 
the  leper ;  the  widow  of  Nain ;  the  woman  in 
the  throng ;  the  mothers  bringing  their  chil- 
dren. 

n.  Second  open  gate — a  merciful  invitation, 
''What  seek  ye? "  asks  Jesus.  Dr.  Maclaren 
says:  "The  question,  *What  seek  ye?* 
'What  do  you  want  of  me?*  may  either 
strike  an  intending  suppliant  like  a  blow,  and 
drive  him  away  with  his  prayer  sticking  in 
his  throat  unspoken,  or  it  may  sound  like  a 
merciful  invitation — 'What  is  thy  petition, 
and  what  is  thy  request?  it  shall  be  granted 


unto  thee.'"  We  know  well  which  of  the 
two  was  the  meaning  of  the  question  here. 
The  question  "  What  seek  ye?  "  is  the  implied 
certainty  that  Christ  will  give  you  what  you 
seek.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  truth  about 
such  great  matters  as  a  real  providence ;  the 
value  and  force  of  prayer;  the  other  life;  the 
forgiveness  of  sins;  the  true  object  for  life? 
No  one  like  Christ  sets  before  you  such  open 
gate  of  merciful  invitation  to  come  to  Him 
and  be  truly  taught. 

III.  Third  open  g8A;b— opportunity  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  Jesus.  "Where  dwell- 
est  Thou?"  the  two  followers  ask.  "Come 
and  see,"  answers  Jesus.  "They  came  and 
saw  where  He  dwelt,  and  abode  with  Him 
that  day;  for  it  was  about  the  tenth  hour." 
How  large  the  chance  of  personal  intercourse 
with  Jesus  1  There  is  such  an  open  gate  for 
you  also,  as  to  your  sins,  your  troubles, 
and  your  duty.  Result,  satisfaction— to 
yourself.  These  followers  found  what  they 
sought,  for  they  became  at  once  the  disciples 
of  Jesus.  Also  a  blessing  to  others  (see  vers. 
4(M6).  

The  Soul's  True  King 

Apbil  1^15. 

Behold,  thy  King  eometh.—^ohji  xii.  15.    Read 
vers.  12-16. 

"Behold"— here  is  royalty  worth  seeing. 

Hitherto,  He  had  refused  kinghood;  e.g., 
when  the  multitude,  after  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  'would  force  kinghood  on 
Him. 

But  things  are  altered  now.  Now  He  will 
assume  royalty.  In  our  Scripture  there 
moves  a  royal  procession — (vers.  12-18).  Jeru- 
salem is  astir.  Everywhere  there  is  glad  ac- 
claim. The  ancient  prophecy  is  getting  it- 
self fulfilled— "as  it  is  written.  Fear  not, 
daughter  of  Sion;  behold  thy  King  cometh." 

Behold  this  King— everything  about  Him 
is  significant. 

I.  His  triumphal  chariot.  What  imme- 
diately strikes  you  is,  that  this  King,  amid 
all  the  thronging  and  acclaiming  of  the  royal 
and  triumphing  procession  has  no  triumphal 
chariot  at  all.  Nor  has  He  horse  or  cameL 
This  King  is  most  precise  and  particular  in 
His  directions  as  to  the  sort  of  beast  which 
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in  this  royal  procession,  shall  enhance  and  set 
forth  His  royalty  (see  Mark  ii.  1-7).  I  never 
appreciated  the  immense  significance  of  this 
King's  making  triumphal  chariot  of  such 
beast,  till  L  had  myself  been  in  Palestine. 
The  commonest,  cheapest,  most  usual  beast 
of  all  the  animals  in  the  Holy  Land  for  hu- 
man uses  is  this  beast  which  Jesus  rode — 
this  patient,  small,  lowly  ass! 

How  more  significantly  could  there  be  set 
for  the  great  fact  of  the  (ummbiliiy  of  this 
King?  He  is  down  among  the  people.  He 
is  in  no  wise  lifted  above  them,  as  He  would 
be  by  chariot,  horse,  or  camel.  Any  little 
child  can  reach  Him.  This  King  is  accessible. 
Contrast  the  Pope  borne  in  his  pontifical 
chair!  And  Jesus,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
assuming  His  royalty,  teaches  us,  by  every 
motion  and  by  every  gesture,  that  Qod  is 
near  and  may  be  approached  easily. 

II.  His  thrtme.  For  this  royal  procession 
is  a  progress  toward  a  throne.  What  is  His 
throne?  The  cross.  And  of  what  does  His 
ascension  of  such  throne  tell?  It  tells  of  the 
voluntariness  of  this  King's  cross  •  bearing 
(John  xviii.  6;  Matt.  xzvi.  53;  John  x.  18). 
Of  saerifiee  (Phil.  ii.  6-8).  Of  rescue.  Of  im- 
measurable love, 

III,  His  sovereignty.  It  is  real,  increasing, 
imending. 

Behold  thy  King  cometh.  Is  He  your  King  ? 
If  your  Savior,  He  must  also  be  your  King. 
He  will  become  Savior  on  no  other  terms. 


Calvary  and  Its  Disclosures 

April  ld-2S. 

Where  they  erv4sifled  him,  and  two  others  with 
him,  on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the 
midst. — John  xix.  18. 

**  Two  hundred  yards  outside  the  Damascus 
gate  of  Jerusalem  there  is  an  isolated,  white 
limestone  knoll,  in  contour  like  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  about  sixty  feet  high.  It  con- 
tains in  its  perpendicular  face  the  most  re- 
markable resemblance  to  a  skull.  The  two 
eyeless  sockets,  the  overhanging  forehead,  the 
lines  of  the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  chin  are 
strikingly  evident.  It  is  also  convex,  and 
the  same  color  as  a  skull.  On  this  bare, 
rounded  knoll  our  Lord  expired  with  that 
great  cry  which  indicated  cardiac  rupture, 
'  That  agonizing  cry  affrighted  nature  shook 
to  hear.*" 

Let  us  stand,  for  a  little,  in  our  thought, 


beneath  that  cross,  upreared  on  that  rounded 
hill,    and   bearing  the  divine  Victim,  and 
behold  some  of  the  vast  certainties  it  dis- 
closes. 
I.  That  cross  discloses  the  love  of  €kxl. 

''Some  time,  when  all  life's  lessons  have  been 
learned. 
And  sun  and  stars  forever  more  have  set, 
The  things  which  our  weak  judgment  here 
has  spumed. 
The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with 
lashes  wet. 
Will    flash  before   us,  out  of  life's  dark 
night. 
As  stars  shine  more  in  deeper  tints  of 
blue ; 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  Gkxl's  plans  were 
right. 
And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  love 
most  true." 

But  how,  meanwhile,  may  I  be  sure?  That 
cross  yields  the  certainty.  Qod  so  loved  that 
He  thus  gave. 

n.  That  cross  discloses  the  divine  abiUt]/ 
to  forgive.  Says  Augustine,  '^  €k)  up  into  the 
tribunal  of  thy  conscience  and  set  thyself 
before  thyself."  But  when  I  do  my  con- 
science is  wrathful  with  aocusings.  And  God 
is  white  Holiness.  How  can  the  holy  God 
forgive  the  sin  which  so  affronts  botii  His 
Holiness  and  my  own  conscience?  Again  the 
cross  is  disclosure  and  answer.  In  His  own 
body  Jesus  bore  our  sins  upon  the  tree. 

ni.  The  cross  discloses  the  divine  wHUng' 
ness  to  forgive.  How  fitting  and  beautiful  it 
is  that  this  cross  which  assures  us  of  the 
divine  ability  of  forgiveness  should  also  af- 
ford us  a  specimen  of  the  divine  willingness  to 
forgive.  See  the  penitent  thief!  No  long 
delay,  no  tedious  penance ;  but  turn  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  instantly  you  are  met  with  for- 
giveness. 

IV.  This  cross  discloses  another  l(fe.  "To- 
day Shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 
**  Father,  into  Thy  hand  I  commend  my 
spirit." 

V.  This  cross  also  shows  us  the  awfulnm^J 
sin.  If  such  price  as  the  inmiolation  of  the 
Holy  Son  of  Qod  must  be  paid  for  our  de- 
liverance from  sin,  how  fearfully  terrible  and 
dangerous  sin  must  be. 

yi.  This  cross  shows  tu>o  separate  desHniei. 
**  On  either  side  one  and  Jesus  in  the  midsi* 
On  which  side  are  you?  Among  those  of 
whom  the  penitent  thief  is  specimen,  or 
those  of  whom  the  impenitent  thief  is  speci- 
men? 
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Help  for  the  Daily  Life  Yielded  by  the 
Reeiirzectioii 

April  2S-20. 

Blened  he  the  Ood  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jents  Chriit,  which  according  to  his  abun- 
dant mercy  hath  begotten  ue  again  unto  a 
Uvely  hope,  by  the  reeurreetiontfJeiue  Christ 
from  the  dead.^1  Peter  L  8. 

Or,  as  the  Revised  Version  better  translates, 
**  begat  us  again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead." 
Living  hope  means  a  certain  one,  not  to  be 
disappointed.  Because  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  there  is  yielded  for  the  daily  life 
certain  living  hope. 

I.  Certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.' 
Christ,  by  sacrificial  death,  made  atonement 
for  sins  upon  the  cross.  But  suppose  all  we 
had  was  the  cross.  How  could  we  be  sure 
atonement  for  sin,  and  so  the  possibility  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  had  been  accomplished? 
Ah,  if  we  had  only  a  dead  Christ  1  But  He  is 
a  risen  Christ,  and  so  we  may  be  exultingly 
sure  (Rom.  i.  8-4;  iv.  25). 

II.  The  certainty  of  contfort  in  sorrow. 
There  is  often  sorrow  in  the  daily  life.  But 
behold  the  gracious  and  sweet  tenderness  of 
our  Lord  to  such  various  forms  of  sorrow  in 
His  post-resurrection  life — ^to  the  sorrowful 
fear  of  the  women,  to  the  weeping  Mary 
Magdalene,  to  Peter  with  the  bitter  tears  yet 
undried,  to  the  sorrowingly  perplexed  dis- 
ciples journeying  to  Emmaus.  And  tho  as- 
cended, He  is  the  same  lovingly  comforting 
and  sorrow-assuaging  Christ  (Heb.  vii.  25)  to 
the  ^uttermost"  of  sorrow  also. 

in.  The  certainty  of  help  in  our  weakness. 
We  are  weak  as  we  live  the  daily  life.  **  The 
law  of  the  harvest  is  to  reap  more  than  you 
sow.  Sow  an  act,  and  you  reap  a  tendency; 
sow  a  tendency,  and  you  reap  a  habit ;  sow  a 
habit,  and  you  reap  a  character;  sow  a  char- 
acter, and  you  reap  a  destiny."  And  we 
should  be  helpless  in  the  strangling  toils  of 
this  law  of  harvest  in  ourselveu.  But  there 
is  the  regenerating,  sanctifying,  penetrating, 
assisting  strength  of  the  risen  Christ  for  us, 
who  dispenses  power.  By  His  gracious  and 
constant  aid  we  can  set  the  law  of  harvest 
working  toward  a  heavenly  character  and 
destiny.  The  most  thralled  man  need  not  de- 
Fpair  if  he  will  cry  to  the  risen  Christ  (Acts 
xi  82-^3). 

IV.  The  certainty  that,  tho  the  daily  life 
must  at  last  end,  doaU)  shall  not  ovorwheUa 


it.  Emerson,  musing  about  himself,  writes 
thus  in  his  journal:  ''I  said  when  I  awoke, 
after  some  more  sleepings  and  wakings,  I 
shall  lie  on  this  mattress  sick;  then  dead; 
and  through  my  gay  entry  they  will  carry 
these  bones.  Where  shalll  be  then?  Ilifted 
my  head  and  beheld  the  spotless  orange  light 
of  the  morning  beaming  up  from  the  dark 
hills  into  the  wide  universe."  That  is  very 
beautiful.  But  the  orange  light  of  the  morn- 
ing passes  soon  into  the  night's  .blackness. 
We  need  something  more  and  better — the 
living  hope,  the  certainty  of  ''an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fiideth 
not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you"  (1 
Peter  i.  4).  And  we  may  have  a  living  hope 
of  this  infinitely  better,  because  of  our  risen 
Lord.  

The  Risen  Lord  and  Joy 

April  80-1Cat  S. 

And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples,  b^iold, 
Jesus  met  them,  saying;  AU  hail.  And  they 
came  and  held  him  by  the  feet,  and  wor- 
shipped him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them. 
Be  not  (tfraid :  go  tell  my  brethren  that  they 
go  into  6alilee,  and  there  shaU  they  see  me. — 
Matt,  xxviii.  9, 10.  Read  the  whole  section, 
1-10. 

The  risen  Jesus  met  the  women  saying 
''All  hail" — ^more  literally,  be  glad;  be  full 
of  joy.  This  is  the  second  word  of  the  risen 
Jesus;  His  first  was  the  calling  by  name  the 
sorrowing  Mary.  What  are  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  a  Christian's  joy  in  his  risen  Lord,  as 
suggested  by  this  narrative? 

I.  The  risen  Lord  furnishes  us  with  cer- 
tainty (see  vers.  2-6).  "  He  is  risen  as  He  said. " 
He  is  true  to  His  word,  even  tho  to  be  true  to 
it  He  must  master  death.  Here  i9  certainty — 
something  to  steer  by  and  to  trust  in.  Sup- 
pose those  smitten  and  scattered  disciples  had 
remembered  the  word  their  Lord  had  said  to 
them  about  His  resurrection.  He  had  plain- 
ly tola  them  of  it  (Matt.  xx.  17-19;  Mark  ix. 
9;  Mark  xiv.  28).  If  these  disciples  had  but 
believed  in  ana  clung  to  this  word  of  their 
Lord,  can  you  not  see  how,  notwithstanding 
even  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion, 
they  would  have  been  strong  with  a  serene 
and  even  joyful  cheer?  And  as  our  Lord's 
words  were  certainty  about  His  resurrection, 
so  are  they  certainty  about  all  else  He  tells  us. 
Here  is  certainty  for  us,  and  the  joy  of  cer- 
tainty— the  sure  word  ot  Christ.  "He  is 
jiaen  as  Ee  said,^ 
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II.  The  tomb  tould  not  hold  Eim  (ver.  6). 
''Gome,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay." 
Yes,  He  lay  here,  but  He  did  not  stay  there. 
Sings  Tennyson : 

**  I  hope  to  see  my  pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

Tho  death  must  come,  the  Pilot  whom  death 
could  not  hold  shall  grasp  our  soul's  helm, 
as  we  sail  out  upon  the  unknown  sea.  It 
will  be  safe  voyaging. 

III.  He  is  a  living  Lord.  How  full  the 
whole  section  of  the  notes  of  life  I  It  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  enough  think  of — that  our 
Lord,  notwitlistanding  all  the  wounds  and 
death  of  the  scourgings  and  the  crucifixion, 
arose  in  perfect  life.    Over  death  and  over  all 


his  concomitants  He  was  absolute  master. 
He  is  still  working  in  the  world  (Acts  i.  1-2). 
What  a  Joy  this  should  be  to  the  Chiistiaii, 
and  how  full  of  heart  and  hope  he  ought  to 
be  because  of  it! 

IV.  AU  power  in  in  His  hand.  See  how 
this  comes  out  in  the  narrative.  All  eartUj 
power — the  earthquake.  All  celestial  power 
— the  angel.  These  are  but  8i)ecimen8.  In 
His  hand  is  power.    Fear  not  ye.    Be  Joyful 

How  may  we  more  vitally  enter  into  the 
joy  flowing  from  the  risen  Lord  (see  ver.  10)T 
The  command  to  go  tell  the  disciples.  Sup- 
pose the  women  had  not  gone.  Ck>uld  they 
then  have  known  the  joy?  The  consdooft- 
ness  of  joy  in  the  risen  Lord  gets  its  spring 
from  quick  obedience  and  service  to  TTim 


SUGGESTIVE  THEMES  AND  TEXTS 


Tbe  Invitation  of  a  Risen  Host.  *' Jesus  saltb  unto 
tbem.  Gome  and  dine.  And  none  of  tHe  disciples 
durst  ask  him,  Wbo  art  thou  ?  knowing  that  It  was 
the  Lord.''— John  ixl.  12. 

The  Resurrection  a  Necessity.  ''  And  said  unto  them. 
Thus  It  Is  written,  and  thus  It  behooved  Christ  to 
suffer  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day.''— 
Luke  xzlY.  46. 

Old  Testament  Intimations  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 
**  He,  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  In  hell,  neither  did 
his  flesh  see  corruption.*'— Acts  U.  81. 

The  Resurrection  an  Attestation  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  **  And  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,  according  to  Uie  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the 
resurrection  from  Uie  dead."— Rom  1. 4. 

The  Earnest  and  the  Harvest.  '*  For  as  In  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  In  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But 
every  man  In  his  own  order ;  Christ  the  first  fruits ; 
afterward  Uiey  that  are  Christ* s  at  his  coming."— 1 
Cor.  XV.  2%  23. 

The  Resurrectlve  Power  of  God.  '^  The  working  of  the 
mighty  power  of  God,  which  he  wrought  In  Christ, 
when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead."— Eph.  1. 19, 20. 

The  Seeing,  Sorrowlug,  and  Saving  God.  *'  And  God 
saw  their  works,  that  they  turned  from  their  evil 
way ;  and  God  repented  of  the  evil  that  he  had  said 
that  he  would  do  unto  them ;  and  be  did  It  not."— 
Jonah  UL  10. 

The  Value  of  Directness.  ^'  And  the  people^outed  with 
a  great  shout,  that  the  wall  fell  down  flat,  so  that 
the  people  went  up  Into  the  city,  every  man  straight 
before  him,  and  they  took  the  city."— Josh.  vl.  20. 

Thorough  Organization  a  Condition  of  Success.  ^  And 
they  stood  every  man  In  his  place  round  about  the 
camp :  and  all  the  host  lan,  and  cried,  and  fled."— 
Judges  vll.  21. 

Gates  that  Open  to  a  Righteous  Nation.  ''  Open  ye  the 
gates,  that  the  riftbteous  nation  which  keepeth  the 
tnith  may  enter  In.**— Isa.  zz?t  & 


The  First  Christian  Revival.  "  O  Jehovah,  I  have  bend 
thy  speech  and  was  afraid :  O  Jehovah,  revtve  tfef 
work  In  the  midst  of  the  yean ;  In  the  midst  of  ths 
years  make  known.  In  wrath  remember  meRy." 
— Hab.  IIL  2.    Samuel  C.  Palmer,  D.D.,  St  LouIl 

The  Voice  that  Silences.  ^'And  the  men  who  Joonnyed 
with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  tbe  votoa.**-* 
Acts  Iz.  7.   The  Rev.  Wallace  Thorp,  Pittabuig. 

The  Christian  Accent.  ''And  after  a  whfle  came  nito 
him  they  that  stood  by,  and  said  surely  thou  art  oae 
of  them ;  for  thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee."— Mstt. 
xxvl.  73.    A.  R.  Holderby,  D.D.,  Atlanta,  ^Geoiite. 

Profession  and  Practise.  ''  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord, 
and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?  "—Luke  vL  ¥L 
David  James  Burrell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York  dty. 

Making  Ends  Meet    ''  Fear  not ;  for  I  am  with  theeu 

1  will  say  to  the  north.  Come  up ;  and  to  the  sooth. 
Keep  not  back.  Bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  iiy 
daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  efCiT 
one  that  Is  called  by  my  name :  for  I  have  cicatsd 
him  for  my  glory,  I  have  formed  him ;  yea,  I  bsfs 
made  him.— Isa.  zllll.  6-7.  The  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Blalsdell,  St.  Louis. 

Society  and  Solitude.  ''  And  every  day  he  was  teadilnf 
In  the  temple,  and  every  night  he  went  out,  sod 
lodged  In  tbe  mount  that  Is  called  the  Mount  of 
Olives."— Luke  xxl.  37.    The  Rev.  W.  8.  Jerome. 

NorthvUle,  Michigan. 

The  Lady  Macbeth  of  tbe  Bible.    ""  This  Is  Jes^beL**- 

2  Kings  Iz.  37.  Tbe  Rev.  David  J.  Torrena.  Friend* 
ship.  New  York. 

Thoughts  and  Tears.  '*  And  when  he  thought  thersoa 
he  wept."— Mark  xlv.  72.  The  Rev.  Nathan  H.  Us, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Religious  Shams.  *"  Thou  sbalt  not  make  unto  thee  soy 
graven  Image,"  etc.— Ex.  xx.  4-6.  The  Ber.  S.  F. 
Langford,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Spiritual  Resurrection  of  Young  Men.    ^*  Tonng 
say  unto  thee.  Arise."— Luke  vtt.  14.    1 
Loughlan,  D,D,,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Sinner's  Refnge.— One  of  the  noblest 
of  Nonnan  buildings  in  the  world  is  Durham 
Cathedral,  whose  foundation  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Cuthbert  and  Bede. 
On  one  of  the  doors  is  a  heavy  knocker,  and, 
in  a  lodge  or  cell  within  that  portal,  a  gate- 
keeper was  anciently  stationed  day  and  night 
to  await  the  coming  of  any  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice or  persecution  who  should  raise  that 
heavy  knocker  and  wake  the  slumbering 
echoes  of  the  porch,  in  an  appeal  for  sanctu- 
ary and  protection.  Once  within  that  iron- 
studded  portal,  he  was  safe  from  his  pursuers, 
and  received  shelter  and  food  until  by  excul- 
pation or  by  repentance  and  reparation  he 
had  gained  the  right  to  return  in  safety  to  the 
world.  It  was  a  noble  and  religious  idea  thus 
to  make  God's  house,  in  those  days  of  turbu- 
lence and  cruelty,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
oppressed,  a  place  where  even  the  wrongdoer 
might  have  time  for  self-defense  or  reflection 
and  penance.  The  church  building  is  no 
longer  a  refuge  for  fugitives,  but  the  Oospel 
for  which  the  church  stands  is  still  the  refuge 
for  all  who  flee  from  perils  greater  than  that 
of  the  penalties  man  can  inflict — the  perils  of 
sin.  Now,  as  then,  the  best  way,  as  has  been 
said,  to  flee /ram  Ood  is  to  flee  to  God. 

Social  Progress. — ''The  earth  do  move,** 
and  the  task  laid  on  man  in  the  beginning  to 
**  subdue  the  earth  "  is  being  accomplished  by 
the  careful  study  of  the  laws  of  God  and  con- 
formity to  them.  The  Philadelphia  Record 
thus  announces  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
latest  census  figures: 

^  The  average  age  of  the  American  at  death 
was  31.1  years  in  1890,  and  at  the  later  census 
[1900]  it  was  38.2  years.  Also,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  to  population  decreased  10  per 
cent,  during  the  ten  years.  It  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  the  death  rate  from  consumption 
fell  from  254.4  for  each  10,000  of  population 
to  195.5.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  mortal- 
ity from  diphtheria,  cholera  infantum,  and 
diarrhea  (to  which  much  of  the  infant  mortal- 
ity is  due),  and  also  from  typhoid  fever.  The 
increase  of  pneumonia  victims  was  from  186.9 
for  each  10,000  persons  in  1890  to  191.9  in 
1900,  and  this  is  charged  to  influenza  or  grip. 
An  increase  is  shown  in  the  case  of  cancer, 
kidney  disorders,  heart  diseases,  and  apo- 
plexy. The  lengthening  of  the  span  of  hu- 
man life  is  not  confined  to  America.  The 
actuaries  of  England  and  Scotland  have  com- 
pleted the  exammation  of  the  mortality  records 
of  more  than  600»000  persons,  and  they  find 


that  the  extension  of  life  has  been  steady  and 
probably  greater  than  in  our  own  country. 
This  does  not  mean  simply  seven  or  eight  or 
more  years  tacked  to  the  end  of  a  wearied  old 
age — the  prolongation  of  the  helplessness  and 
pains  of  the  mindless  old.  Not  only  death 
and  senility  have  been  pushed  further  away, 
but  in  all  the  years  of  maturity  health  is  more 
vigorous  and  the  power  of  achievement  and 
endurance  is  greater.  The  man  of  sixty  is 
now  as  young  as  was  the  man  of  fifty  some 
years  ago,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
term." 

The  causes  of  this  increase  of  the  average 
span  of  life  are  given  as  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  public  sanitation  and  personal  hy- 
giene, the  increase  of  labor-saving  machinery 
which  relieves  men  of  their  hardest  toil,  the 
shorter  hours  of  labor,  the  decrease  of  intem- 
perance, the  more  steady  employment  of  in- 
dustrial workers,  etc.  Science  can  lengthen 
life,  but  the  value  of  life  depends  not  upon  its 
length  but  upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 
The  important  question,  after  all,  is:  Has 
there  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
value  of  human  life? 

Joint  Heirs.— A  dying  judge,  the  day  be- 
fore his  departure  to  be  with  Christ,  said  to 
his  pastor,  "  Do  you  know  enough  about  law 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  joint  ten- 
ancy?" "No,"  was  the  reply.  "I  know 
nothing  about  law,  but  I  know  a  little  about 
grace,  and  that  satisfies  me."  ''Well,"  said 
the  judge,  "if  you  and  I  were  joint  tenants 
on  a  farm  I  could  not  say  to  you,  '  That  is 
your  hill  of  com,  and  this  is  mine;  that  is 
your  stack  of  wheat,  and  this  is  mine :  that 
is  your  blade  of  grass,  and  this  is  mine ' ;  but 
we  would  have  share  and  share  alike  in  every- 
thing on  the  place.  I  have  just  been  lying 
here  and  thinking  with  unspeakable  joy  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  nothing  apart  from  me ;  that 
everything  He  has  is  mine,  and  we  will  share 
and  share  alike  through  all  eternity." — Conr 
tributed  by  the  Bev.  O.  W.  Flack, 

Love  and  Death. — Two  old  people,  husband 
and  wife,  close  friends  and  companions,  are 
seated  side  by  side  in  the  twilight  gloom,  in 
an  illustration  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson  in  a 
recent  number  of  Collier's  Weekly.  They  are 
talking  to  each  other,  perhaps  of  much  that 
they  have  passed  through  together  in  the 
storm  and  sunshine  of  past  years ;  and  now 
their  faces  are  wrinkled,  their  forms  shrunken 
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and  wittered,  and  the  end  must  soon  be  near. 
Indeed,  the  figure  of  Death  is  gently  opening 
the  door,  and  pressing  into  the  room  to  part 
them,  while  Love,  the  inmiortal  boy,  the 
Eros  of  Greek  mythology,  is  struggling  with 
all  his  might  to  c^ut  the  door  against  the  ter- 
rible intruder.  We  know  which  one  must 
prevail  in  the  struggle.  Human  love  can  not 
keep  out  that  irresistible  visitant  Only  in 
one  sense  is  ^love  strong  as  death"  (Cant 
viii.  6) ;  only  the  love  of  Christ  can  triumph 
over  the  eternal  domination  of  ''the  last 
enemy."  The  love  of  Christ  alone  can  unite 
those  who  have  been  parted  by  death  (John 
V.  46,  68 ;  Luke  vii.  ICO- 

Miracles. — Amos  R.  Wells  in  Westmimter 
has  these  pointed  verses: 

**  He  read  how  faith,  the  merest  grain. 
Whirling  a  mountain  to  the  sea. 
Transforms  a  peak  into  a  plain ; 
And  long  he  prayed  that  this  might  be. 

"  *  But  first,'  a  Voice  said,  *  you  will  find 
A  frowning,  lofty  pyramid 
Of  ugly  doubt  within  your  mind ; 
Remove  that  mountain.'    And  he  did. 

** '  Tlicn  next,'  the  Voice  said,  '  toss  aside 
fh-om  off  your  spirit's  continent 
The  monster  mountain  peak  of  pride.' 
So  to  the  sea  his  pride  was  sent. 

"  'And  last,*  the  Voice  said,  *  bid  depart 
That  peak  that  towers  to  the  sun 
And  makes  a  midnight  in  your  heart. 
Your  ignorance. '    And  it  was  done. 

**  *  Now,  now, '  the  Voice  said,  *  work  the  spell, 
Command  the  Alps  into  the  sea  I ' 
*  I've  had  enough  of  miracle. 

Those  mountains  may  remain,'  said  he." 

There  will  be  few  of  us  calling  for  more  mira- 
cles after  we  get  through  the  task  of  casting 
out  our  own  faults. 

Change  of  Heart.— When  I  was  a  small  boy 
I  secured  a  young  fox  which  I  kept  for  a  pet. 
Reared  in  the  country,  I  knew  that  a  fox  was 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  dogs  and  chickens. 
By  tc^gix^I^^ound  it  possible  to  get  my  dog 
and  v\.  '  '^n  to  eat  from  the  same  dish 

\\^^^^_  ^vt ,  but  the  latter  was  always 
*^*|r|fHraLVf.iUv  nnt^G  seemed  to  be  the  greatest 
o^  *ffQM§ff^f^u:  fi^^  tussle  and  roll  over  one 
Vt;  IlirS?^*'.  '»y*  By  training,  education, 
aii^  H>^flK^  -i-^^*  ^  thought,  eradicated 
the  i  '\  .♦•t  '^  ,^jt  was  he  not  now  a  daily 
companies  o  '  pet  hen?  One  morning  I 
went  out  as  usiul  to  feed  them,  and  lol  tiie 
chain  was  broken,  the  fox  gone,  and  fifteen 
of  the  finest  chickens  in  the  neighborhood 


were  killed  and  their  blood  sucked  by  ^ 
domesticated  fox.  All  my  training  had  not 
eradicated  the  "  fox  heart. "  8o»  a  siiuier  nay 
come  into  the  church,  and  he  may  be  tnined 
to  eat  at  the  Lord's  table  with  Gk)d'8childni, 
but  the  first  chance  he  gets  he  will  show  tin 
"fox  heart."  "Ye  must  be  bom  again.'— 
Contributed  by  the  Bet,  J.  A,  Burehit,  4"^ 
field,  lUinoU, 

Unpromising  Material.— In  a  world  when 

we  never  get  ideal  results,  a  good  part  of  our 

wisdom  lies  in  making  the  most  of  what  ve 

have.    To  this  effect  Moncure  D.  Conway  ia 

his  "Autobiography,"  tells  of  a  revival  <»- 

curring  in  his  boyhood  days : 

"Another  story  related  to  a  little  plioe 
called  *  White  Oak,'  in  which  it  was  said  not 
one  sober  man  or  woman  could  be  found,  and 
where  all  sins  were  considered  custoinsiy. 
At  length,  however,  the  Methodist  preadien 
— assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  comet — got  np  a 
revival  at  White  Oak,  after  which  a  congTB- 
gation  was  organized.  But  there  was  mffl- 
culty  about  appointing  ofilcen;  every  'con- 
vert' proposed  had  been  notorious  as  a 
drunkard,  rogue,  or  wife-beater.  After  ae?- 
eral  had  been  set  aside,  a  man  arose  and  aid, 
'  Brethren,  it  'pears  to  me  that  ef  the  Loid 
wants  a  church  at  White  OiJc,  He's  got  to 
take  the  material  to  be  found  at  White  OaL' 
This  suggestion  prevailed,  and  White  Oak 
began  a  reformation  that  ultimately  improfvd 
it  off  the  earth." 

This  reminds  one  of  the  saying  about  a  great 
general  that  he  had  to  make  his  army  out  of 
mud.  Imperfections  In  church  work  are  doe 
to  the  fact  that  God  is  using  human  material 
to  work  with. 

Environment. — How  many  souls  have  been 
cramped  by  circumstance  and  their  powen 
dwarfed  by  lack  of  opportunity.  Horaoe 
Clark,  in  a  new  pamphlet  entitled  "Organ 
Information,"  writes: 

"  A  new  organ  by  one  of  the  best  builden 
has  been  placed  in  a  deep,  low  alcove,  with 
the  works  necessarily  crowded.  In  addittan 
to  this  entombment,  the  alcove  is  ten  feet  deep 
in  front  of  the  organ.  The  Great  Chest  tt 
stifled  under  the  Swell,  and  the  open  has 
pipes  are  bent  with  metal  joints  on  account  of 
the  limited  height.  Aluio  this  organ  was 
beautiful  and  perfectly  balanced  at  the  fK- 
tory,  its  inspiration  and  life  is  completdy 
destroyed  by  its  unfortunate  position,  thus 
injuring  the  reputation  of  the  buUdfO'  and 
disappointing  the  oreanist  and  all  muslcbDi 
who  hear  it  The  Diapason  body  is  entirely 
lacking  and  sounds  thin  and  stringy,  an  effe^ 
which  no  voices  can  overcome,  ana  thestringT 
tones  assert  themselves  too  promiiieatlj  and 
do  not  blend." 

That  reminds  one  of  Gray's  lines: 
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**  But  knowledge  to  .their  eyes  her  ample  pare 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll. 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage 
Ana  froze  the  genial  currents  of  the  soul." 

What  a  magnificent  thing  it  is  to  give  a  man 
a  chance/ 

Christian  Hexoism.~Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith, 
In  his  book  "China  in  Conyulsions,"  tells  us 
that  the  sneer  that  the  Chinese  converts  to 
Christianity  became  **  rice^Christians  "  refuted 
itself  in  the  splendid  trophies  exhibited  of 
stalwart  characters  who  refused  to  shrink 
back  from  the  sword  of  the  Boxers  or  the 
persecution  of  officials.  Converts  were  prom- 
ised immimity  from  punishment  if  they  would 
only  stand  in  the  doors  of  temples.  Kobly 
they  passed  along  the  streets,  before  the  out- 
break, with  Bibles  and  hymn-books  in  their 
hands,  amid  jeers.  To  a  girl  who  had  un- 
bound her  feet  would  be  hurled  the  words: 
"  Look  at  those  big  feet  I  She  is  surely  a  fol- 
lower of  the  foreign  devil!"  Native  Chris- 
tian girls  were  guarded  by  only  twenty 
American  marines,  yet  refused  to  abandon 
their  new-found  faith,  and  slept  in  houses 
where  plaster  continually  dropped  upon  their 
heads  from  the  exploding  shells  hurled  from 
the  Boxer  cannon.  They,  with  the  mission- 
aries, helped  sew  together  sandbags  and 
spread  quilts  upon  bare  floors  in  open  courts 
with  stars  overhead,  in  the  presence  of  scream- 
ing bullets.  Their  bill  of  fare  consisted  of 
whole  wheat  porridge,  coarse  graham  mush, 
with  yellow,  musty  rice,  while  the  sick  had 
horse  soup.  Amid  such  surroundings  it  was 
necessary  to  send  a  message  to  the  commander 
of  the  allied  forces  to  hasten  attempts  to  ef- 
fect their  rescue.  A  rag-picker  volunteered 
to  carry  the  message  to  Captain  McCalla,  who 
had  started  with  his  force  from  Tientsin  to 
Peking.  With  his  rag-basket  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  captain, 
but,  after  his  return,  collapsed.  Another 
native  Christian,  disguised  as  a  beggar-boy, 
took  his  bowl  of  porridge,  in  which  was  con- 
cealed a  tiny  note  wrapped  in  silk.  As  he 
was  lowered  over  the  wall,  he  broke  the  bowl, 
but  in  the  darkness  found  the  note  and  put  it 
in  the  folds  of  his  ragged  garb.  He  prayed 
for  courage  to  proceed  as  he  crept  through 
the  crowded  streets  filled  with  suspicious 
Boxers.  Screams  of  victims,  shouts  of  foes, 
houses  aflame,  confronted  him  at  every  step. 
He  was  once  captured  and  searched,  yet  the 
letter  was  safely  concealed  in  the  cloth  garter 
around  his  ankle.    Finally,  he  reached  his 


destination  and  delivered  the  letter,  which 
read,  **  Please  hurry  troops  to  Peking. "  Weak 
and  fatigued,  he  started  the  next  day  to  re- 
turn with  an  answer.  When  at  last,  after 
indescribable  hardships,  he  reached  the  lines, 
crowds  surrounded  him,  their  faces  wet  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  and  insisted  on  his  taking 
1250  as  a  reward.  The  age  of  martyrdom  is 
as  vivid  as  in  the  days  when  the  catacombs 
were  the  rendezvous  of  the  adherents  of 
ChriBt.'- Contributed  by  the  Beo.  N.  0.  Alger, 
AshUm,  Rhode  Island, 

The  Missionary  Test.— In  The  IRssionary 
lieview  of  the  World  the  following  pointed 
parable  appears: 

"^  An  artist  was  once  asked  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  a  dying  church.  Instead  of  putting 
on  canvas  a  small,  feeble,  poor  congregation 
in  an  old  building,  he  painted  a  stately,  mod- 
em edifice,  through  the  open  portals  of  which 
could  be  seen  the  richly  carved  pulpit,  the 
magnificent  organ,  and  the  beautiful  stained- 
glass  windows.  Just  within  the  entrance, 
guarded  on  cither  side  by  a  'pillar  of  the 
church, '  in  spotless  apparel,  was  a  contribu- 
tion-plate of  goodly  workmanship,  for  the 
'  offerings '  of  fasliionable  worshipers.  But, 
right  above  the  plate,  suspended  from  a  nail 
in  the  wall,  there  hung  a  small  box,  beariuff 
the  legend,  *  Collection  for  Foreign  Missions, 
and  over  the  slot,  through  which  certain  con- 
tributions should  have  gone,  was  a  huge  cob- 
web 1" 

Earnestness. — An  earnest  purpose  forcing 
its  way  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
a  young  man  who  recently  applied  at  the 
Department  of  the  Lakes  for  admittance  to 
the  United  States  Army.  Tho  he  was  found 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  too  short,  and  was  con- 
sequently refused,  he  was  in  no  wise  deterred, 
but  with  indomitable  determination  that 
would  pay  any  price,  he  went  out  and  bumped 
his  head  repeatedly  against  a  wall  until  he  had 
raised  a  bump  enough  to  make  the  required 
measurement  complete.  Then  he  had  him- 
self remeasured,  on  the  plea  that  there  must 
have  been  some  mistake  in  th  )  f  nr  meas- 
urement. 

What  an    example    to  %lf- 

hearted  seekers  after  entn  i      'om 

of  God.    "Ye  shall  seel  an*!  '         ne, 

when  ye  shall  search  fc  w*^'  ur 

heart"  (Jer.  xxix.  13).-  the 

Bev,  O,  K  Bossweiler,  Ch* 

Release  from  Bondage.  -  When  Colonel 
Younghusband  marched  to  Lhasa  and  a  treaty 
was  signed  between  the  British  and  the  Tibet- 
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ans,  BeveDty-sis  priBoners  of  war  were  re- 
leased tocclcbrate  tbeevent.  Some  had  been 
Id  captivity  duriog  a  period  of  tweatj  years, 
aod  were  wild  aod  covered  with  omaineDts 
and  cliannB,  in  wbose  efficiency  they  still 
believed.  One  aged  man  with  silver  locks 
Iianglng  down  hia  shoulders,  Mb  unshaven 
fucc  displiiying  a  long  Oowing  beard  aa  white 
as  snow,  and  bis  form  bowed,  when  informed 
of  Ills  release  could  not  believe  the  good  news. 
Twenty  years  in  stone  cell  and  dark  dungeon 
bad  made  him  blind.  He  had  to  bo  led  out 
of  hia  dungeon,  and  he  refused  to  believe  be 
was  tree,  but  thought  he  was  to  undergo  tor- 
ture. During  those  wretched  ycara,  his  ears 
had  more  than  once  caugbt  the  sound  of 
hurried  footsteps  asagents  of  the  government 
bad  led  away  some  prominent  prisoners  to 
their  death.  By  some  unaccountable  provi- 
dence he  liad  been  spared,  hut  now  be  bad  to 
confront  the  executioner's  block.  Frecl  It 
required  repeated  assurances  before  his  dazed 
intellect  could  comprehend  the  truth.  Too 
feeble  to  dance  for  joy.  he  seemed  to  grow 
more  erect  aa  be  tottereil  away  from  the  place 
which  had  been  his  gloomy  Tcaidence. 

A  powerful  argument  for  Christian  educa^ 
tion  is  found  in  inatonces  analogous  to  that 
of  the  old  prisoner,  who,  tho  set  free,  knew 
not  how  to  use  bis  new  life.  Many  men, 
converted  from  a  life  of  slavery  to  self  and 
ain,  have  waited  ao  long  thn,t  they  can  by  no 
means  ever  be  In  this  world  what  they  might 
have  been  bod  they  given  their  youth  to 
Chriatiaa  living.  Tbonow  set  free  tbcy  know 
not  how  to  use  their  freedom. — Coatributtd 
by  tlu  ifcp.  JV.  a  Alger,  Ai/ilon,  Bhodt  lilantl. 

The  Unnoted  Crisis.— Readers  of  "Diana 
Tempest"  will  remember  the  first  appearance 
of  Miss  Cholmondi'lcy's  heroine,  earnestly 
discussing  with  Madeleine  Thesbger  the  lat- 
tcr's  engagement  to  be  married  to  an  elderly, 
rich,  and  unlnteresling  man.  Diana  exerts 
all  her  powers  to  dlisuade  her  friend  from 
entering  on  a  loveless  marriage.  Madeleine 
fulUris  In  her  resolution,  but,  at  the  critical 
moment,  an  Incident  occurs,  trivial  in  il«e1f. 
but  fraught  with  important  consequcDCea. 
A  maid  appears  with  two  rolls  of  brocade, 
and  we  are  made  to  sec  how  Madeleine,  in 
choosing  the  material  for  bcr  bridal  dress, 
sets  the  seal  to  her  own  destiny: 

"  )tadelelne  sat  and  gave  a  little  sigh. 
"If  she  gives  themap.sbo  will  give  him  up 
too,  thought  DL    TtOs  is  the  turning-point. 
"'DI,'  she  B&Id  eameatly,  'whl(£  would 


you  advise— the  mauve  or  the  white  ud 
gold?  I  always  think  you  have  such  tiric;' 
"  Di  started.  She  saw,  by  that  one  aeaiatt, 
that  tiie  die  had  been  thrown,  tho  MaflfktH 
herself  was  not  aware  of  it." 

The  moments  of  our  most  Imporbint  ded- 
sions  arc  often  precisely  those  in  which  nolb- 
ing  seems  to  have  been  decided;  and  oolj 
long  afterward,  when  we  perceive  with  ub»- 
Isbmcut  that  the  liubicon  has  been  cnmci, 
do  we  realize  that  In  that  half -forgotten  !■■ 
Btant  of  hesitation  aa  to  some  apparently  m* 
important  aide  issue,  in  that  unconsckni 
movement  that  betrayed  a  feeling  of  whkt 
wc  were  not  aware,  our  choice  was  nnda 
The  crises  of  our  life  come  like  the  UngdMI 
of  heaven — without  observation.  Our  d»r- 
actera  anil  not  our  delihetato  actions  dedde 
for  us :  and  even  when  the  moment  of  crldt 
is  apprehended  at  tlie  time  by  the  troubUitg 
of  the  water,  action  is  generally  a  little  lile. 
Character,  as  a  rule,  steps  down  first.— Chf 
tributed  by  the  Ben.  Eenry  T.    Wood*.  SM 
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)f  air  upon  it.  So  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
»ut  on  believers,  the  love  of  Qod  shed 
n  their  hearts,  in  order  to  eliminate 
ilf -seeking,  self-will,  pride  of  opinion, 
Idly  ambition— the  things  that  make 
ofessing  Christians  harsh,  uncharita- 
atient,  inconstant,  inconsistent,  schis- 
nloving,  and  imlovely.— Gcmtn&uM 
YD.  O.  W.  Flack, 

Out  of  Darkness.— Prof .  Lewis  Swift, 
tnomer,  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of 
•ner  Observatory,  Rochester.  There 
tochester  a  sculptor  of  the  name  of 
ivhosc  sight  was  almost  gone,  but  Dr. 
termined  to  make  him  see  a  star  once 
[t  was  winter,  and  magnificent  Sirius, 
t  of  all  the  fixed  stars,  was  shining  in 
1.  Swift  led  Mundy  into  a  dark  alley, 
he  instrument,  trained  it  on  Sirius, 
e  him  look.  He  did,  but  reported 
x>uld  not  see  a  thing.  The  darkness 
)e,  but,  observing  a  street  lamp  bum- 
le  comer  of  the  alley,  the  astronomer 
d  that  even  its  feeble  flame  was  blur- 
it  was  left  of  the  vision  of  his  friend, 
.nd  turned  it  out.  Groping  his  way 
rough   the  inky  darkness,  he  again 

his  instrument,  most  carefully  fixed 
s,  and  bade  Mundy  look  again.  It 
irilling  moment ;  for  then  that  eye, 

long  had  seen  little  of  earth  and 

heaven,  received  the  flood  of  light 
ired  down  upon  it  from  a  faraway 
nd  the  sculptor  exclaimed  in  a  rap- 
sec  it,  I  see  it! "  God  puts  us  in  the 
;  that  we  may  see  His  lights  up  yon- 
m  then  the  effort  often  fails  because 
xtreme  insensibility  of  our  spiritual 
When  one  light  after  another  has 
ithdrawn  from  among  our  earthly 
1,  if  he  at  last  turn  out  the  only  one 
eft,  it  may  be  the  darkness  of  earth 

finally  reawaken  our  vision  to  the 
f  heaven. — Qmtributed  by  the  late 
If.  CampbeU,  D.D. 

D.— The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  origin 
>f  the  storms  that  have  proved  so  de- 
I  over  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of 
ed  States.  The  storm  begins  on  the 
I  moves  up  the  Mississippi  or  sweeps 
oast,  widening  as  it  goes,  imtil  it  be- 
eneral  over  a  large  territory.  Our 
prophets  watch  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
alogous  is  the  development  of  those 
orms  of  passion,  anger,  fear,  or  de- 


pression which  work  such  havoc  in  men's 
lives.    Dr.  George  Trumbull  Ladd  writes: 

"The  emotion  physiologically  described  be- 
gins as  a  sort  of  nerve  storm  which  is  origi- 
nally confined  to  some  comparatively  limited 
area  of  the  brain.  Increasing  in  intensity, 
however,  it  spreads  over  all  the  connected 
areas  of  the  brain  and  passes  down  the  various 
outgoing  nerve-tracts  to  the  different  groups 
of  striated  muscles,  and  to  the  vascumr,  se- 
cretive, and  respiratory  organs.  This  sudden 
and  intense  discharge  of  nervous  energy  into 
these  organs  throws  them  into  a  condition 
of  unwonted  excitement.  This  excitement 
starts  the  sensory  nerve-commotions  from 
these  organs  to  pour  in  upon  the  already 
much -disturbed  areas  of  the  brain,  and  to 
modify  and  increase  their  disturbance.  ** 

Wc  are  each  of  us  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
some  passion,  which  we  have  found  by  ex- 
perience is  apt  to  extend  into  a  general  mental 
disturbance.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  equa- 
nimity we  should  watch  the  moral  storm  cen- 
ter.— Contributed  by  Rev,  C.  B.  Eingsley,  Ph,D, 

Reversion. — The  ''black  fellows,"  as  the 
natives  of  Australia  are  called,  have  of  late 
been  brought  much  to  the  front  by  the  letters 
of  Mr.  W.  Malcolmson  in  the  London  Timee, 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  chief 
protector  of  aborigines  in  Australia  has  been 
able  to  show  that  the  charges  of  neglect, 
brought  against  masters  of  stations  in  refer- 
ence to  their  treatment  of  indentured  natives, 
have  been  made  under  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  habit  of  the  **  black  fellow." 

The  fact  is  that  native  servants  in  stations 
take  a  yearly  holiday,  go  off  into  the  bush  for 
a  month  or  two  to  celebrate  corrob&rree  and 
then  return  to  work.  They  must  have  their 
holiday,  and  the  holiday  means  ''high  Jinks." 
In  other  words,  the  black  fellow  reverts  for  a 
time  to  the  state  he  was  in  before  the  "  white 
fellow  "  appeared  in  his  bush.  His  clothes 
are  Joyfully  abandoned  and  hid  in  some  hole 
where  he  can  find  them  when  his  spree  is 
over ;  he  arms  himself  with  bow  and  arrows, 
hunts  the  kangaroo  and  wallaby;  and  even 
reverts  so  far  back  as  willingly  to  gorge  him- 
self at  times  with  dirt  and  offal.  When  the 
holiday  is  over  he  resumes  his  clothes,  and 
some  fine  morning  walks  into  his  master's 
station  and  resumes  work.  Dr.  Jekyl  and 
Mr.  Hyde  is  a  marvelous  portraiture  of  hu- 
man nature,  whether  it  be  the  duel  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit  of  a  St.  Paul  or  an 
Australian  "black  fellow."— C%m<ri&uM  by 
the  Bev,  8,  Damee  Moore,  M.A.,  FreemaniUt 
AuitraUa, 
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Thx  ETANOXLigno  NOTE.  By  Bey.  W.  J.  Dawson. 
Cloth,  ISmo,  888  pp.  Flenuiig  H.  Bevell  Company. 
Price,  fuas  net. 

This  book  reproduces  utterances  of  Dr. 
Dawson  that  have  now  become  familiar  to  a 
very  large  number  of  Americans  who  read 
The  Hohiletic  Reyibw  and  the  Brooklyn 
BagU.  It  contains  the  evangelistic  sermons 
preached  by  Dr.  Dawson  during  a  week  of 
''missions,"  at  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
and  reproduces  the  substance  of  the  article 
on  Evangelism  found  in  our  pages  for  Janu- 
ary. Those  who  heard  or  read  these  sermons 
will  approve  the  wisdom  of  the  publishers  in 
putting  them  into  this  permanent  form,  as 
they  are  among  the  finest  in  recent  sermonic 
literature. 

Thx  Hxabt  ov  Asbitrt's  Journal.  By  Ezra  Squier 
Tipple,  D.D.  doth,  Iftno,  780  pp.  Eaton  A  Mains. 
Price,  |L60  net. 

This  is  a  worthy  companion  to  ''The  Heart 
of  John  Wesley's  Journal,"  which  immedi- 
ately became  a  classic  of  its  kind  in  the  do- 
main of  religious  autobiography.  Asbury 
was  by  no  means  so  large  a  figure  as  Wesley, 
nor  can  we  say  that  his  Journal  has  the  same 
living  interest.  But  as  a  survey  of  a  great 
preacher's  life  and  a  reflection  of  the  times 
when  the  great  Methodist  Church  was  being 
founded  and  built  up  in  America,  these  notes 
have  much  historical  value.  In  our  judg- 
ment they  would  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  omission  of  a  good  deal  that  has  been 
included,  of  matter  that  is  of  trivial  impor- 
tance, as  small  details  of  ordinary  journeys 
and  similar  matters  that  have  no  bearing  on 
the  greater  movements  recorded,  and  which 
probably  occupy  nearly  half  of  the  volume. 

Bible  Problems,  and  the  New  Material  for  Their  Soln- 
tion.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.Litt.,  D.D.  Cloth,  18mo, 
271  pp.    G.  P.  Putnam*8  Sons.    Price,  HUSO  net. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  greatly  lessened 
by  the  style  of  the  author,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  follow  and  understand.  The  im- 
pression which  the  ordinary  reader  will  re- 
ceive, for  example,  in  following  the  reason- 
ings that  attempt  to  identify  the  virgin  birth 
of  Christ  with  certain  features  of  Oriental 
mythology,  would  be  that  the  author  Is  ma- 
king large  and  perhaps  unwarranted  guesses, 
and  attempting  to  establish  parallels  that  re- 
quire to  be  greatly  strained  in  order  to  have 
an  evidential  value. 

Printed  in  the 


The  Exligion  ok  the  Higher  Lnrs.   By  WflUam  1. 
Harper.    Cloth,  12mo,  184  pp.    Unlyeral^  of  GUago 
Price,  llXO  net. 


This  book  is  a  collection  of  talks  which 
President  Harper  has  delivered  from  time  to 
time  to  students  and  young  people.  In  the 
chapter  on  **  Religious  Belief  in  Colleges,"  he 
says :  **  If  educatipn  tends  to  lead  college  stu- 
dents to  adopt  the  shorter  form  of  every  creed, 
it  is  teaching  them  at  the  same  time  tiiat  relig- 
ion is  an  elemental  fact  in  human  life,  and 
that  no  man  can  be  thoroughly  educated  who 
docs  not  know  the  fear  of  the  Lord. "  In  such 
chapters  as  ^  Religion  and  the  Higher  life,' 
"Our  Intellectual  Difficulties,"  •'Loyalty  to 
Self,"  etc..  President  Harper  manages  to  cod- 
vey  a  great  amount  of  moral  wisdom  and  in- 
spiration directed  to  the  young. 

Thomas  Craniter  and  the  English  BspoufAnoiL 
By  Albert  Frederick  PoUard,  MJL.  Cloth.  ttM^ 
889  pp.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Prioei,  fLSS  net 

One  of  the  series  of  the  **  Heroes  of  the  Ref- 
ormation," edited  for  this  publishing  houK 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson.  The 
author  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  newer 
sources,  as  well  as  the  standard  authorities  oi 
the  life  and  times  of  Cranmer,  and  so  has  pio- 
duced  a  work  tliat  should  be  a  standard 
authority.  His  description  of  Cnuuner*! 
burning  at  the  stake  is  graphic  and  touddn;. 

CoLOssiANS  AND  Thxssalonians.  Bj  Jonepfa  PtrtaT. 
D.D.  Cloth,  12mo,  806  pp.  A.  C.  Armstrong  A  Soa 
Price,  tlJ25  net. 

The  first  of  an  announced  series  of  praetlcil 
and  devotional  commentaries  on  the  Nev 
Testament  to  be  edited  by  W.  Robertson  NJ- 
coll,  LL.D.,  D.D.  This  volume  is  in  Joseph 
Parker's  characteristic  style,  each  epistle  be 
ing  preceded  by  an  introduction,  which  is,  fn 
fact,  a  paraphrase  of  the  epistle  in  the  wordi 
of  the  commentator,  and  also  by  a  "pnyer 
before  perusal "  suggested  to  the  reader. 

An  Outline  op  Bible  School  Curricdutx.  Sy 
OeofRe  William  Pease.  Cloth,  ISmo,  41S  po.  Tbe 
University  of  Chicago  Press.    Price,  |1j60  net 

A  book  of  value  to  Bible  schools  that  SR 
organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  progre*- 
sive  and  graded  work  expedient.  Tbe 
courses  of  study  include  kindergarten,  pri- 
mary, junior,  intermediate,  and  senior.  A 
short  list  of  helpful  books  for  Bible-idiool 
teachers  is  appended. 
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Mb.  Bockefblleb's  giftof  9100,000 
to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions has  aroused  a  discussion  on  the 
part  of  preachers  and  editors  in  which 
questions  of  deep  and  very  practical  im- 
port are  raised.  The  acceptance  of  the 
gift  was  earnestly  protested  against  by 
a  number  of  Congregational  ministers  in 
Kew  England,  on  the  ground  that  the 
business  methods  of  Mr.  Bockefeller 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of 
which  he  is  president,  are  ''morally 
iniquitous  and  socially  destructive.'' 
They  say : 

**Thi8  company  stands  before  the  public 
under  repeated  and  recent  formidable  indict- 
ments in  specific  terms  for  methods  which  are 
morally  iniquitous  and  socially  destructive. 
To  arouse  the  moral  reprobation  of  the  gen- 
eral conscience  and  to  direct  it  against  spe- 
cific offenses  and  offenders  is  the  supreme  need 
of  the  hour.  The  church  is  the  moral  educa- 
tor and  leader  of  the  people,  and  in  order  to 
fulfil  this  calling  with  freedom  and  effect  it 
must  stand  entirely  clear  of  any  implication 
in  the  evil  it  is  set  to  condenm.  The  accept- 
ance of  such  a  gift  involves  the  constituents 
of  the  board  in  a  relation  implying  honor  to- 
ward the  donor,  and  subjects  the  board  to  the 
charge  of  ignoring  the  moral  issues  involved. " 

The  question  raised  was  submitted  to  a 
subcommittee  of  the  American  Board's 
Prudential  Committee.  This  subcom- 
mittee of  three  voted  unanimously  to 
dismiss  the  protest  and  accept  the  gift. 


The  Prudential  Committee  voted  almost 
unanimously  to  accept  that  report. 
The  question,  therefore,  so  far  as  the 
American  Board  is  concerned,  is  closed. 
The  acceptance  of  the  gift  is  afiGbmed  to 
mean,  not  that  the  Board  decides  that 
Mr.  Bockefeller's  business  methods  are 
either  right  or  wrong,  but  simply  that 
the  Board's  responsibility  ''begins  with 
the  receipt  of  the  gift."  In  other 
words,  as  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  re- 
cording secretary  of  the  Board,  puts  it: 

"  Ab  a  board  of  trust  its  functions  are  pre- 
scribed by  its  charter.  It  is  not  a  court  of 
equity  or  a  court  of  morals,  still  less  a  court 
of  law.  Such  functions  which  the  commu- 
nity very  properly  requires  to  have  exercised 
for  it  are  exercised  by  suitable  tribunals,  to 
whose  decisions  the  people  look  and  by  which 
they  in  the  long  run  are  wisely  guided.  If 
any  man  acquires  money  improperly  or  claims 
ownership  not  rightiy  his,  there  are  the  courts ; 
let  him  be  impeached.  But  when  any  man 
having  money  or  goods  ostensibly  his  own  or 
under  a  title  not  disapproved  by  the  proper 
tribunals,  so  that  he  is  free  to  use  it  as  he  will, 
is  moved  to  devote  it  to  the  purposes  desig- 
nated in  the  charter  of  a  society  or  specifically 
to  the  benefit  of  its  beneficiaries,  it  not  only 
is  Justified  in  receiving  it  with  thanks,  but 
would  be  guilty  of  transcending  its  proper 
functions  and  of  committing  a  great  injustice 
and  social  impertinence  if  it  should  reject  the 
gift,  with  the  inevitable  obloquy  to  the  giver 
consequent  on  such  a  rebuff." 

But  if  the  question  is  settled  so  far 
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as  the  action  of  the  Board  is  concerned^ 
it  is  evidently  not  settled  so  far  as  the 
church  at  large  and  the  general  public 
are  concerned.  Among  those  who, 
either  before  or  since  final  action  was 
taken,  have  publicly  indorsed  the  pro- 
test are  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong,  President  Tucker  of 
Dartmouth,  Dr.  Daniel  Evans  of  Gam- 
bridge,  and  (less  emphatically)  Dr. 
Parkhurst  of  New  York.  Among  the 
signers  of  the  protest  itself  were  Dr. 
Moxom,  Dr.  Eeuen  Thomas,  and  others 
hardly  less  well  known.  Among  those 
quoted  as  upholding  the  general  posi- 
tion of  the  Board  are  Dr.  Bradford,  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  Noble  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Jefferson  of  New  York,  and,  out- 
side the  Congregational  ranks,  Dr.  E. 
S.  MacArthur,  Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler, 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Slicer,  Dr.  Joseph  Sil- 
verman. It  is  evident,  on  perusing  the 
various  opinions  expressed,  that  the 
main  question  involved — ^the  one  of  per- 
manent interest  and  the  one  that  comes 
home  in  varying  degrees  to  pastors 
everywhere  —  is  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  social  and  economic  evils. 
Mr.  Eockef eller  can  not  be  isolated,  as 
some  of  the  protestants  have  seemed  to 
think,  and  judged  as  a  man  whose 
methods  are  singular  in  the  business 
world.  He  is  a  member  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  good  standing,  and  his  per- 
sonal character  is  not  assailed,  except 
as  involved  in  the  business  methods  of 
his  company.  Those  business  methods 
are  unique  in  but  one  thing — the  size  of 
the  fortune  they  have  built  up.  The 
refusal  of  his  gift  must  be  construed, 
thei*efore,  as  a  condemnation  of  these 
business  methods;  and,  as  the  moral 
quality  of  an  act  or  a  method  can  not 
depend  upon  its  size  and  conspicuity, 
the  church  that  refuses  to  receive 
$100,000  obtained  by  such  methods 
must,  to  be  consistent,  extend  its  con- 
demnation to  all  gifts,  even  the  smallest, 
[hose  donors  practise  similar  methods. 


But  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  the 
subject  of  public  investigation!  So  is 
the  ''meat trust,"  scare  various  railroad 
systems,  so  is  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society.  There  is  hardly  a  large 
industrial  or  financial  concern  in  the 
country  that  lives  a  year  without  being 
implicated  in  court  proceedings  that 
involve  an  investigation  of  some  of  its 
acts  or  the  acts  of  some  of  its  agents- 
Surely  an  investigation  not  yet  con- 
cluded is  a  poor  basis  on  which  to  rest 
a  verdict  of  condemnation  by  a  great 
church.  But,  says  Dr.  Gladden,  ''the 
people  know  that  this  great  power  has 
been  built  up  by  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion; they  know  that  its  immense  gains 
have  been  made  by  forcibly  despoiliog 
citizens  of  their  honest  gains  and  shut- 
ting the  doors  of  opportunity  upon 
them."  Yes,  in  a  general  way  "the 
people  know"  these  things  perhaps; 
and  in  a  general  way  they  "know  "  also 
that  not  one  large  industrial  concern 
out  of  ten  can  point  to  a  clean  record 
entirely  devoid  of  acts  of  injustice  and 
oppression  and  the  "  shutting  of  doors 
of  opportunity  "  on  business  rivals. 

In  other  words,  the  question  raised 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Eockefeller's  gift 
involves  necessarily  the  attitude  the 
church  should  take  toward  our  whole 
economic  and  financial  system.  Prob- 
ably that  very  thing  was  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  the  protestants.  The  line  of 
division  between  those  who  support  the 
protest  and  those  who  support  the 
American  Board's  decision  seems  to 
run  between  those  who  are  radically  in 
favor  of  what  is  called  the  "  social  mes- 
sage "  of  the  church  and  those  who  hold 
more  closely  to  the  traditional  view  of 
the  church's  message  as  one  preemi- 
nently and  primarily  to  the  individual. 
Whatever  view  one  may  hold  as  to  this 
larger  question — perhaps  the  largest 
(question  with  which  the  church  has  to 
deal  to-day — it  can  hardly  be  claimed 
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that  the  church  as  now  constituted  is 
in  a  position  to  pass  any  authbritative 
judgment  upon,  let  us  say,  the  subject 
of  railroad  rebates  (the  one  specific 
charge  against  Mr.  Rockefeller  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  this  protest), 
or  the  protective  tariff,  or  municipal 
ownership  of  public  utilities.  If  the 
church,  as  constituted,  can  give  no  au- 
thoritative judgment  on  such  questions, 
still  less  can  a  church  board,  constituted 
for  specific  duties  definitely  determined 
in  its  charter,  be  expected  to  pronounce 
conclusions  on  such  subjects.  Whether 
or  not  the  church  should  be  reconsti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  applying  relig- 
ious and  ethical  principles  to  economic 
and  industrial  institutions  is  '^  another 
story.''  But,  at  least,  let  us  refuse  to 
criticize  a  missionaiy  board  for  not  feel- 
ing called  upon  to  decide  offhand  ques- 
tions that  belong  to  the  church  as  a 
whole,  if  they  belong  to  it  at  all. 


In  view  of  the  Church  Federation  con- 
vention to  be  held  iu  New  York  next 
November  by  the  of&cial  representatives 
of  churches  aggregating  seventeen  mil- 
lion communicants  it  is  worth  while  to 
see  what  the  federated  English  churches 
are  doing.  They  set  forward  in  the 
way  of  federation  earlier  than  we.  In 
fact,  the  movement  here  was  inspired 
by  theirs,  and  they  have  just  held  at 
Manchester  the  tenth  annual  meeting 
of  their  free  church  council,  attended 
by  two  thousand  delegates.  Bepu- 
diating  the  name  of  ''dissenters,"  or 
"non-conformists,"  they  prefer  to  be 
designated  as  the  free  churches,  after 
the  precedent  set  in  Scotland  sixty 
years  ago.  A  cause  for  the  federation 
exists  in  England  which  does  not  pertain 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  relation 
between  the  free  churches  and  the 
state  church,  which  is  iu  many  re- 
spects (as  for  instance  in  the  matter  of 
the  Education  Act)  one  of  sharp  antag- 


onism. In  the  absence  in  America  of 
any  such  relation,  the  question  is  some- 
times asked.  What  practical  good  is  to 
be  sought  through  federation  beyond 
what  can  come  without  it  in  existing 
methods?  Here  it  is  interesting  to  note 
some  points  laid  down  in  the  address 
of  the  president  of  the  counoily  Dr. 
Bobert  F.  Horton,  a  man  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  scholar  and  an  evan- 
gelist. He  thought  that  in  addition 
to  evangelization,  the  free  churches 
might  take  a  more  effective  part  in  im- 
proving the  social  condition  of  the  peo-  \ 
pie.  Why  should  they  not  say :  The 
housing  of  the  poor  is  our  question; 
healthful  conditions  in  workshops  and 
factories  are  our  concern;  a  living 
wage,  reasonable  hours  of  labor,  pro- 
vision of  work  for  the  unemployed, 
harmonious  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  between  capital  and  labor, 
between  master  and  employee,  are  our 
interest?  These  things,  said  he,  touch 
them  because  they  touch  Christ.  A 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  in  matters  vitally  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  masses  causes  bitter 
antagonism,  and  the  tree  churches 
should  repair  any  such  omission. 

To  many  American  readers  this  may 
seem  advanced  ground;  but  it  is  evi- 
dently not  too  advanced  for  many  of 
the  church  leaders  in  Great  Britain,  as 
Dr.  Hoyt's  article  elsewhere  in  this 
number  shows.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  took  the  same  ground  in 
his  addresses  to  his  clergy  in  1889. 
'*  Are  these  not,"  said  he,  ''  secular  and 
economic  questions?  Yes,  and  there- 
fore church  questions  of  deepest  mo- 
ment. These  are  the  phenomena  of 
the  very  world  in  which  Christ  is  now 
living.  These  form  the  times  of  Christ. 
We  are  asking  what  He  says  to  them. 
.  .  .  The  principles  mapped  out  by 
Christ  make  essential  reference  to  social 
problems   now    before   us.''    Of   late 
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there  has  been  an  undoubted  quickening 
of  pace  along  this  line  in  America. 
Discussion  has  borne  fruit  in  the  note- 
worthy official  action  taken  by  the  Gon- 
gregationaly  Episcopal,  and  Presby- 
terian churches  for  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  approach  to  what  is  con- 
ventionally termed  "the  interests  of 
labor."  What  Dr.  Strong  said  in  his 
book  on  "  The  Next  Great  Awakening  " 
is  now  widely  accepted.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted even  by  those  of  us  who  still 
hold  to  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
individual  soul  and  of  the  Gospel's 
message  to  the  individual,  that  the  so- 
cial mission  of  the  Gospel  has  not  here- 
tofore been  preached  or  practised,  even 
by  Christians,  as  it  needs  to  be ;  and  in 
this  field  the  churches  may  find  ample 
profit  in  federated  effort,  both  in  com- 
mon study  and  discussion  and  in  the 
common  efforts  naturally  growing  there- 
from. In  thus  carrying  out  what  Dr. 
Horton  describes  as  "the  inner  mis- 
sion "  of  the  churches,  federated  effort 
seems  as  important  as  it  is  in  foreign 
missions.  To  apply  it  effectively  in 
each  is  a  distinctly  recognized  object  of 
English  free  churchmen,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  federated  movement  in  New 
York  City  furnishes  reason  for  fuller 
recognition  of  the  same  object  on  this 
side  of  the  sea.     

The  "statue  of  Aphrodite"  which 
has  been  on  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of 
the  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York 
lately  has  furnished  a  theme  of  lively 
discussion  for  the  "  higher  critics "  of 
the  art  circles.  The  owner  of  the 
statue  says  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
tell  how  he  came  by  the  statue,  the  in- 
ference being  that  it  was  discovered  in 
Greece,  Italy,  or  some  other  country, 
and  removed  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
that  country.  A  veil  of  mystery  is 
thus  thrown  around  the  statue  (which 
veil,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  vesture  it 
boast),   and    the   "internal    evi- 
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deuces  "  of  the  fig^ure  furnish  the  only 
data  the  critics  can  at  this  stage  rely 
upon.  The  quality  of  the  marble  has 
been  examined  by  experts,  and  tiiey 
pronounce  it  an  ancient  statue,  dating 
back  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  Benais- 
sance.  At  the  feet  of  the  figure  is  t 
carved  dolphin,  which,  being  one  of  the 
"trade-marks,"  so  to  speak,  of  the 
ocean-bom  goddess,  is  taken  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  statue  is  one  of  Aphro- 
dite. Its  undeniable  beauty  gives  many 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  from  the 
chisel  of  Praxiteles.  Some  skeptical 
critics  think  it  is  a  fake ;  others  think 
it  is  a  product  of  some  Renaissance  ar 
tist  who  had  an  order  for  a  statue  simir 
lar  to  the  Venus  de  Medici,  which  it 
strikingly  resembles;  and  another  acute 
observer  thinks  that  the  size  of  the  an- 
kles, the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
toes,  and  the  pose  indicate  that  it  is  no 
goddess  at  all,  but  a  portrait  of  a  wom- 
an, probably  Phryne,  the  Greek  courte- 
san and  dancer,  with  whom  Praxiteles 
was  in  love.  In  all  the  discussion  that 
has  ensued,  the  main  point  seems  at 
times  to  be  obscured — namely,  the 
beauty  of  the  statue;  but  that  is  the 
one  thing  that  is  certain,  and  but  for 
that  there  would  be  no  discussion. 

The  controversy  over  "Aphrodite" 
has  a  striking  resemblance  to  much  of 
the  discussion  that  has  raged  over  ques- 
tion s  of  biblical  criticism.  The  book  of 
Job,  for  instance — is  it  authentic  his- 
tory or  a  spiritual  drama?  Is  Job 
himself  a  portrait  or  an  idealized  char- 
acter? Who  wrote  the  book?  When? 
Where?  The  questions  are  full  of  in- 
terest and  the  right  answers  to  them  are 
of  much  historical  value.  But  the  main 
point,  which  we  are  sometimes  in  dan^ 
ger  of  forgetting,  is  the  moral  beauty 
and  spiritual  power  of  the  story.  That 
always  remains  and  will  always  emerge 
from  amid  the  dust  of  controversy. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  por 
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tions  of  Holy  Writ  around  which  the 
critics  have  had  or  are  having  their  con- 
flicts of  opinion.  The  beauty  and  pow- 
er of  the  passages  in  dispute,  their  re- 
ligious yaluCi  are  distinct  from  the 
questions  the  critics  are  trying  to  raise 
or  to  answer.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand that  to  one  in  whom  the  sense  of 
beauty  is  rudimentary  or  atrophied  (as 
it  was  atrophied  in  Darwin  in  later  life, 
so  far  as  music,  poetry,  and  painting 
were  concerned),  the  entire  value  of  this 
new  '^Aphrodite"  hinges  upon  the  an- 
swers finally  made  to  the  questions  in 
dispute.  The  "market  value"  of  the 
statue  may  also  be  determined  chiefly 
by  those  answers.  So  we  can  under- 
stand how  to  one  whose  sense  of  spirit- 
ual beauty  has  never  been  developed  or 
has  become  atrophied,  the  whole  value 
of  the  Scriptures  is  at  stake  in  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  biblical  critics.  The 
owner  of  the  new  "Aphrodite,"  Mr. 
Linton,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
will  destroy  the  statue  if  it  proves  not 
to  be  a  product  of  ancient  Greek  art. 
How  absurd !  As  if  beauty  is  no  longer 
beauty  if  it  can  not  show  a  pedigree 
twenty-five  hundred  years  long!  His 
attitude  is  similar  to  that  of  those  who 
can  see  no  value  in  the  Psalms  unless 
David  wrote  them  all,  and  who  look 
with  despair  upon  the  critics  as  they 
analyze  the  Pentateuch  and  try  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Jahvist  and  Elo- 
hist  portions  of  the  ancient  text. 


The  inductive  and  deductive  methods 
of  reasoning,  and  their  comparative 
merits,  figure  conspicuously  in  all  mod- 
em discussions  regarding  biblical  criti- 
cism. An  interesting  word  has  been 
said  lately  on  these  methods  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  who  is  gen- 
erally accounted  the  ablest  living  lit- 
erary critic  in  England.  Writing  on 
German  literary  (not  biblical)  critics, 
ICr.  Watts-Dunton  draws  a  distinction 


that  applies  to  biblical  critics  as  well. 
He  writes : 

**  All  imaginative  writers,  whether  in  verse 
or  in  prose,  are  divisible  into  two  great  tribes: 
first,  those  poets  who  do  not  work  their  im- 
aginations, but  whose  imaginations  work 
them,  such  as  Homer,  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Rabelais, 
Marlowe,  Webster,  Walter  Scott,  and,  in- 
deed, all  those  who  may  for  convenience  be 
designated  'the  tribe  of  nature's  children ' ; 
second,  those  who  belong  to  'the  tribe  of 
Ben ' — to  use  an  affectionate  phrase  of  Ben 
Jonson's  followers;  a  tribe  which,  taking  its 
origin,  indeed,  in  a  very  early  stage  of  lit- 
erature, has  produced  many  important  mem- 
bers, tho  two  of  them  tower  above  all  the 
others — the  author  of  'The  Fox'  and  the 
author  of  'The  Comedie  Humaine.'  Bril- 
liantly and  subtly  as  the  latter  tribe  depict 
human  life,  their  'specimens'  of  humanity 
are  excogitated ;  they  are  characters  bom  of 
induction,  whereas  the  other  tribe — the  tribe 
of  nature's  children — know  nothing  of  any 
characters  save  those  of  their  own  imagi- 
nation's spontaneous  projection." 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  most  criti- 
cism, literary  or  biblical,  proceeds  on 
the  inductive  plan.  It  is  analytical 
and  dissective,  rather  than  creative. 
Moreover,  the  inductive  process  is  much 
more  easily  imparted  from  one  mind  to 
another  than  is  the  creative  process,  and 
the  result  is  that  most  of  the  emphasis 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  has  of 
late  years  been  laid  upon  it.  It  has 
done  wonders  for  us,  and  will  accomplish 
still  more  wonders  in  science  and  in- 
dustry. It  is  as  essential  to  material 
and  intellectual  progress  as  digging  and 
delving  are  to  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road. But  the  great  seers  and  discover- 
ers and  inventors  and  promoters  of  the 
world  have  been  men ''  who  do  not  work 
their  imaginations,  but  whose  imagi- 
nations work  them."  In  the  process  of 
induction  no  amount  of  inspection  and 
observation  gives  any  result  until  this 
creative  faculty  takes  the  leap  into  the 
unknown.  In  deduction  there  is  still 
less  value — a  mere  drawing  out  of  that 
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which  was  previoosly  contained  in  a 
principle.  Along  the  line  of  both  these 
methods  science  and  theology  only  mark 
time.  That  which  gives  us  results  is 
the  creative  power,  the  f orereading  and 
prophetic  faculty  of  the  mind  itself. 
The  laudations  of  induction  that  we 
have  heard  for  so  long  imply  that 
men  mistakenly  suppose  their  results 
to  be  due  to  a  mere  method  of  ob- 
servation. Observation  is  only  the  pro- 
vocation for  the  creative  faculty. 
Whenever  a  new  result  issues,  the  dis- 
coverer always  transcends  both  the  ob- 
serving and  the  deducing  process  and 
becomes  a  seer. 

We  have  heard  much  criticism  of  the 
critics  because  they  make  so  many 
guesses.  If  we  are  searching  for  new 
truth,  then  this  guessing  process,  the 
forereaching,  hypothecating  process,  is 
the  best  part  of  the  matter — it  is  the 
process  by  which  new  truth  in  science 
is  always  reached,  tho  often  through  a 
thousand  mistakes.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  genius  and  the  mere  plodder 
is  mostly  a  difference  in  the  power  of 
this  creative  faculty.  The  man  with- 
out it  may  be  a  good  and  accurate  regis- 
ter of  past  facts;  the  seer  proclaims  the 
future.  Yet  the  extreme  manifestation 
of  either  of  these  types  of  mind  would 
prove  to  us  that  neither  of  them  is  to 
be  safely  preserved  alone.  The  one 
makes  the  intellectual  hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water,  the  other  makes 
the  visionary  and  the  rhapsodist;  the 
one  makes  a  Dr.  Dryasdust,  the  other 
makes  a  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  But 
the  mind  that  works  by  both  methods 
and  knows  how  to  apply  each  at  the 
right  time  is  the  mind  that  towers  and 
achieves  and  leads. 


Thb  by-products  in  the  work  of  the 
church  are  sometimes  as  important  as 
in  the  mill  or  factory.  One  of  these 
ohoroh  by-products  to  which  we  have 


never  seen  direct  reference  made  is  the 
training  in  administroHve  ability  whidi 
is  given  to  church  members.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  tendency  in  indus- 
trial and  political  life,  in  America  at 
least,  is  toward  a  centralization  of 
power  in  which  the  individual  tends 
more  and  more  to  become  a  mere  oog  m 
the  machine.  The  little  merchant  be* 
comes  a  clerk  or  salesman  in  the  Ug 
department  store;  the  small  manu£io- 
turer  becomes  a  subordinate  in  the  Ug 
corporation  or  the  trust;  the  local  po- 
litical leader  gets  his  orders  from  the 
"ring"  or  the  "boss,**  and  carriesthem 
out  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore. 
The  tendency  is  to  crush  out  of  the 
many  the  habit  of  initiative,  the  respon- 
sibility for  forecasting  events  and  of 
measuring  risks,  and  of  providing  for 
possible  emergencies.  In  other  words, 
what  have  been  the  most  characteristk 
qualities  of  the  American — ^independ- 
ence, individual  initiative,  lesouroefol- 
ness  and  adaptiveness — seem  to  grow 
less  as  the  old  pioneer  stage  recedes 
farther  into  the  past.  Now  to-day  the 
church,  and  especially  the  small  church, 
affords  to  myriads  of  individuals  the 
chief  exercise  for  the  initiative  and  ad- 
ministrative and  coordinative  faculties 
which  the  growing  complexity  of  society 
and  specialization  of  industry  tends  to 
atrophy  in  the  many.  The  manage- 
ment of  finances,  the  discussion  of  the 
various  fiscal  affairs  of  the  church,  the 
selection  of  officers  for  different  depart- 
ments, the  planning  of  new  methods  ton 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  work, 
the  conduct  of  the  various  subsidiary 
organizations  (such  as  the  Sondaj^ 
school,  the  missionary  society,  the 
ladies'  aid,  the  young  people's  organi- 
zations), even  the  much-contemned 
dinners  and  fairs— constitute  a  train- 
ing-school which  to  many  persons  is 
the  best  one  available  nowadays  in 
the  exercise  of  the  administrative  Im- 
ulties. 
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Qhck  upon  a  time  when  Mr.  Aimoar, 
the  f  oonder  of  the  Armour  Institate  of 
Technology,  was  visiting  that  institate, 
he  saw  a  good  many  well-dressed  yoong 
men  there,  and  he  said  to  me :  ^  I  don't 
know  whether  this  is  the  thing  I  wanted 
to  do  or  not.  I  want  to  get  at  the  man 
in  the  overalls  and  the  man  with  the 
dinner-pail.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
ought  to  be  someway  to  get  this  insti- 
tation  to  the  man  who  can't  get  to  it. 
Now  with  saosages  and  hams  and  soap 
we  goto  the  people,  and  it  doesn't  seem 
to  me  an  undignified  thing  for  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  to  go  to  the  people 
who  need  it  the  most.'' 

In  that  spirit  we  began  the  work  of 
instruction  by  conespondenoe.  There 
was  a  school  in  Boston  which  had  held 
hig^  ideals,  and  had  been  very  success- 
ful. We  united  with  that  sdiool,  and 
to-day  we  reach  sixty -one  thousand 
correspondence  students  all  over  the 
world. 

Instruction  by  correspondence  is  no 
substitute  whaitever  for  any  other  better 
and  more  efficient  kinds  of  instruction. 
It  is  the  last  resort.  It  is  an  effort  to 
get  at  the  man  who  can't  get  at  the  in- 
struction himself.  It  is  a  sincere  de- 
sire, taking  an  organized  foim,  and 
working  along  lines  that  seem  sensible 
and  are  also  very  inspiring  in  their  na- 
ture and  in  their  tendency,  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  man  who  not  only  needs 
it  the  most  but  for  the  man  whom  the 
world  needs  the  most — for  the  man  of 
the  democracy,  for  the  man  whose  re- 
lationship to  life  through  his  family  is 
an  efficient  one,  a  relationship  to  be 
husbanded  and  guarded  and  to  be  rein- 


spired  as  often  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  pyramid  of  our  American  thought- 
ful li^  may  rest  upon  its  base,  and  in 
order  that  out  of  the  democracy  there 
may  perpetually  emerge  a  real  aris- 
tocracy  with  trained  hands  and  trained 
brains. 

Religious  instruction  by  oorrespcmd- 
ence  is  no  substitute.  It  does  not 
mean  the  lessening  of  interest,  the  les- 
sening of  gifts,  or  the  lessening  of 
labor  in  any  other  direction.  The  more 
that  can  be  done  along  the  old  lines  and 
by  the  old  methods,  the  more  can  be  ao- 
complished  along  any  new  lines  that 
may  be  suggested.  Wherever  there  has 
been  any  good  work  done  in  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  masses  with  regard  to  the 
Bible  and  with  regard  to  the  topics  of 
religion,  in  the  family,  the  church,  or 
the  school,  there  is  a  foundation  laid,  a 
structure  partially  built.  What  can  be 
done  in  this  direction  will  be  done  sim- 
ply in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  some  one  that  will  come  to  the  thing 
that  you  desire  him  to  have,  if  you  can 
only  go  half  way,  removing  his  embar- 
rassments, inspiring  him  with  the  idea 
that  culture  is  not  something  belongiug 
to  a  select  few,  not  an  academic  affair; 
that  education  does  not  primarily  belong 
to  an  aristocracy,  but  that  idl  these 
facts  and  forces  are  for  him,  that  they 
belong  to  the  great  world  of  men. 

Correspondence  instruction  means,  in 
the  first  place,  a  high  morality  with  re- 
gard to  that  thing  which  we  call  **  a  lit- 
tle time."  One  of  the  greatest  temper- 
ance organizations  in  the  world  is  a 
thoroughly  successful,  serious-minded 
correspondence  school.    Here  are  these 


*  Adapted  by  the  author  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  ReligiouB  Bducalion 
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men  with  the  "little  time"  on  their 
hands.  The  day's  work  is  done;  the 
man  with  the  overalls  and  dinner-pail 
goes  home ;  what  is  he  going  to  do  with 
his  evening?  If  he  is  one  of  the  more 
than  sixty  thousand  human  beings  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  his  evenings  can 
not  be  spent  in  the  saloon,  nor  in  any 
other  kind  of  dissipating  activity ;  they 
are  spent  so  that  this  "  little  time "  is 
exalted  into  something  like  a  leading 
importance  in  his  life.  The  horizon 
opens,  the  man  finds  himself  in  league 
with  scholars,  he  realizes  that  he  be- 
longs to  the  great  republic  of  educated 
people,  or  people  who  are  being  edu- 
cated; and  that  "little  time"  shines 
with  so  much  of  significance  to  him  that 
it  actually  creates  an  atmosphere  for  all 
the  other  times  of  the  day.  It  glows, 
and  its  glow  is  contagious,  so  that  the 
other  hours,  the  hours  of  his  conver- 
sation, the  hours  of  his  labor,  come  to 
circle  around  this  hour  with  its  splen- 
did significance  to  his  life  and  to  the 
life  of  his  family. 

Then,  again,  he  gets  more  personal 
attention  than  he  would  get  perhaps  at 
any  school  to  which  he  might  go.  This 
personal  attention  is  given  of  course  by 
correspondence,  but  there  abides  a  re- 
lationship between  the  teacher,  between 
the  author  of  the  instruction  paper  and 
the  scholar,  which  is  very  wholesome 
and  very  uplifting.  If  correspondence 
instruction  is  pursued  as  it  ought  to  be, 
if  the  right  sort  of  men  have  it  in 
charge,  if  the  missionary  spirit — for  it 
is  impossible  to  conduct  this  work  with- 
out a  genuine  missionary  spirit — ^is  at 
work,  indicating  here  and  there  the  new 
possibilities  to  which  the  man  wakes  as 
he  goes  forward,  it  pervades  every  phase 
of  the  man's  life,  and  personality 
quickens  personality,  even  tho  instructor 
and  pupil  may  not  have  seen  one  an- 
other's faces. 

Consider  what  it  would  mean  in  the 
realm  of  our  Christian  life  if  the  Sun- 


day-school teachers  and  religious  woik* 
ers  had  a  path  of  study.  It  used  to  b 
said  that  university  extension  is  a  cha^ 
short  road  to  learning.  There  are  do 
cheap  and  no  short  roads  to  learning. 
It  was  thought  that  university  exten- 
sion would  cause  people  to  think  thqr 
knew  more  than  they  know,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  whole  fabric  of  eda* 
cation  was  to  go  because  people  would 
see  these  things  for  themselves — Ae 
wonder  would  depart,  the  amazement 
that  stands  by  the  side  of  the  ordinaij 
professor  would  go,  and  all  the  doia- 
tered  phantasm  that  has  belonged  for 
too  many  years  to  culture  would  ga 
Let  it  go.  It  has  gone.  It  will  oon- 
tinue  to  go  more  and  more  as  we  realin 
that  the  cultured  man  is  the  man  who 
can  do  things  from  a  high  point  d 
view,  after  the  pattern  in  the  mount  d 
his  life,  with  vision,  knowing  that  then 
are  laws  in  this  universe.  The  very  in- 
stant that  a  man  has  learned  to  send  hiB 
life  along  practical  lines  efficiently  he 
has  entered  into  the  great  brotherhood 
of  cultured  men.  There  are  perh^ie 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls  attending  uni- 
versity extension  lectures  every  day. 
We  are  praying  for  a  revival  of  religion, 
with  the  most  complete  ingratitude  to 
God  for  the  revivals  that  we  have  been 
enjoying  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
— the  most  real  ever  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church.  We  are  forgetting 
this  immense  revival  in  civics.  We  aie 
forgetting  the  revival  which  has  come 
to  the  world  in  the  kindergarten.  We 
are  forgetting  the  revival  which  has 
come  all  over  the  domain  of  culture 
since  it  has  received  a  genuine  mission- 
ary motive  and  has  been  baptized,  as 
it  never  was  baptized  before,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  University  extension  has 
worked  out  magnificent  results  all 
through  the  country.  In  a  little  town 
of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  lifted  jost 
a  little  out  of  that  dreariness  and  xbo- 
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notony  and  the  gossip  that  belongs  to 
the  small  town,  the  thing  that  gives 
character  and  direction  to  the  public 
thoughti  the  thing  that  more  and  more 
inspires  and  leads  on  the  better  convic- 
tions of  the  people,  is  supplied  now  by 
the  university  extension  work. 

How,  all  through  the  country,  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  Christian  workers, 
young  men  and  young  women,  would 
add  to  the  morality  of  their  lives, 
deepen  the  seriousness  of  their  natures, 
strengthen  the  fine  and  high  intention 
of  life,  by  actually  having  a  course  of 
religious  study.  One  may  get  some- 
thing in  the  books  in  the  village  library ; 
but  there  is  no  continuity  about  his 
studies,  he  has  no  papers  to  prepare,  he 
has  none  of  the  training  which  will 
come  by  perpetual  examination.  If  he 
goes  to  the  village  library  and  gets  his 
book,  perhaps  the  book  itself  is  not 
written  along  the  line  of  instruction  in 
such  a  way  as  a  correspondence  paper 
may  be  written.  And  indeed  the  fact 
stands  that  our  Sunday-school  teachers 
and  our  Christian  workers  do  not  go, 
and  they  do  not  obtain  these  things. 

Tou  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  noth- 
ing but  the  highest  class  of  men  and 
women,  nothing  but  the  very  best  teach- 
ers, nothing  but  mastery  in  pedagogy, 
can  ever  supply  these  instruction  papers. 
In  the  matter  of  engineering  it  is 
impossible  to  allow  the  ordinary  man  to 
prepare  what  is  called  an  instruction 
paper,  for  it  does  not  instruct.  Three 
things  must  be  had — simplicity,  lucid- 
ity, thoroughness.  Would  it  not  do 
something  for  our  whole  religious  life, 
would  it  not  do  something  for  the  whole 
realm  of  imagination,  if  it  were  com- 
pelled to  be  so  simple  that  the  ordinary 
man  could  understand  it?  I  think  the 
effect  of  an  instruction  paper  on  a  man, 
an  instruction  paper  that  is  simple,  is  a 
yeiy  desirable  effect;  but  to  have  to 
write  an  instruction  paper,  to  so  deal 
with  Biblical  literature  and  with  its 


problems  that  the  common  people  can 
understand,  will  add  strength  because 
it  will  add  simplicity  to  all  our  thought 
and  endeavor.  Youi  instruction  paper 
must  not  be  less  thorough  than  the 
most  technical  book ;  but  it  must  be  so 
thorough  and  so  lucid  that  the  facts 
themselves,  the  forces  and  the  laws, 
stand  out  clearly.  This  would  compel 
us  to  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
things,  the  realities  of  the  religious  life, 
the  facts  which  have  most  to  do  with 
the  progress  of  Christian  thought. 

It  is  said  that  engineering  is  the  most 
difficult  field  in  which  correspondence 
instruction  may  be  prosecuted,  for  the 
boy  has  no  laboratory,  no  place  in 
which  he  may  work,  as  in  the  shops,  for 
example,  of  die  Massachusetts  Institute 
or  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 
Are  we  sure  he  has  no  laboratory? 
The  place  where  he  works  is  his  lab- 
oratory, and  its  problems  to  be  solved 
with  all  seriousness.  His  studies  and 
his  daily  labor  coordinate  and  operate 
on  one  another. 

Has  the  Sunday-school  teacher  no 
laboratory?  There  is  his  Sunday- 
school  class.  Has  the  man  in  the  little 
town,  who  wants  the  bettering  of  the 
community,  no  laboratory?  There  are 
the  people  whom  he  wants  to  help. 
Has  any  man  lack  of  a  laboratory? 
There  is  his  own  soul,  his  own  peraon- 
ality,  his  own  conduct.  Connect  that 
man  at  once  with  the  realm  of  scholar- 
ship, let  him  know  that  these  things 
that  are  in  the  air  are  practical  realities 
that  he  may  have  in  his  life,  and  you 
have  offered  a  new  world  for  that  man. 

The  instant  demand  in  this  America 
of  euro  is  to  make  the  common  people 
realize  that  the  best  things  of  life  are 
not  owned  either  by  the  rich  or  by  the 
cultured.  The  moment  we  get  men  to 
feel  that  the  finest,  most  enriching 
things  of  life  are  theira,  there  will  be 
less  anarchy,  less  envy  of  the  rich. 
Men  will  bq;in  to  realize  everywhere 
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how  much  more  fair  and  beautifal  it  is 
to  be  in  possession  of  education,  to  have 
the  great  realm  of  learning  open  to 
them,  than  it  is  simply  to  possess 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
educational  realm  we  have  just  this  to 
learn :  we  must  make  the  democracy  in 
America  realize  that  this  intellectual 
aristocracy  possesses  nothing  that  we 
do  not  mean  to  give  to  them,  that  there 
are  no  separate  realms  in  which  men 
stand  lifted  so  much  above  their  fellows 
as  to  break  in  upon  the  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  I  know  of  no 
way  of  popularization  more  effective 
than  this  way  of  correspondence.  The 
most  pathetic,  the  most  inspiring 
things  that  have  come  into  my  life  re- 
cently have  been  those  that  have  come 
from  unsuspected  places,  in  the  way  of 
correspondence  students.  I  had  the 
pleasure  recently  of  showing  President 
Hadley,  of  Yale,  instruction  papers 
that  came  from  the  Massachusetts  jails, 
men  who  are  actually  putting  in  their 
time,  all  the  time  they  can  get  while  in 
prison,  in  this  work  in  order  that  they 
may  have  something  to  do  when  they 
get  out.  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
Christian  people  are  not  in  jail;  but 
they  are  imprisoned  in  prejudices  and 
misunderstandings  with  regard  to  the 
truths  of  civic  reform,  the  direction  of 
scientific  thought,  and  especially  of  the 
tendency  of  what  is  called  ''the  higher 
criticism  "  of  the  Bible.  What  a  gain 
it  would  be  if  instead  of  the  public  con- 
sciousness saying,  ''  Up  there  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  scholars  wonderful  things 
are  going  on;  probably  they  will  tell 
us  next  that  we  have  no  Bibles  at  all; 
probably  the  scientists  will  tell  us  that 
we  have  no  souls  at  all,''  the  people 
were  rightly  informed  on  these  sub- 
jects. The  fact  is,  such  things  are  not 
going  on  ''up  there  "  at  all.  The  truth 
is  that  there  never  was  a  moment  in 
which  the  people  so  needed  correct  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  position 


and  the  deliverances  of  science  in  be- 
half of  the  Christian  faith.  Never  wib 
there  a  moment  so  important  as  tlus 
moment,  never  was  there  an  hour  ui 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could  be  so  encouraged  and  inspired  in 
their  faith  in  the  grand  old  book  as 
now,  never  was  there  an  hour  in  which 
we  have  so  much  to  say  to  the  man  that 
does  not  know.  He  is  twenty-five 
years,  we  will  say,  behind  the  times;  he 
has  just  heard  of  something  that  some 
half-baked  scientist  or  ambitions  the- 
ologian said  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
he  doesn't  know  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
Professor  Bamsey,  Lord  Kelvin,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  men  are  illuminating 
the  whole  path  of  faith  and  pointing 
the  soul  toward  its  larger  and  grander 
inheritance. 

What  would  some  of  the  subjects  of 
such  a  course  of  religious  instruction 
be?  Li  the  first  place  I  would  have  a 
course  of  correspondence  instruction 
which  would  be  directed  by  men  of  un* 
doubted  capacity  in  pedagogy.  I  would 
begin  another  course  with  psychology. 
You  will  be  amazed  always,  if  you  find 
yourself  in  the  country  districts,  or 
with  little  circles  of  men  and  women, 
especially  in  our  progressive  Western 
country,  to  find  how  thirsty  people  are 
for  knowledge  along  these  lines.  The 
Sunday-school  teacher  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  very  good  person,  so  good 
that  he  or  she  need  not  be  very  intel- 
ligent, so  pious  that  he  or  she  could 
dispense  with  information.  But  the 
Sunday-school  teacher  doesn't  beliere 
that  way  in  regard  to  any  other  realm 
of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary  he  or 
she  is  actually  working  at  the  problems 
that,  just  a  little  farther  up,  are  prob- 
lems of  religious  pedagogy  or  problems 
of  psychology. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  begin  to 
deal  with  these  questions  in  the  only 
atmosphere  in  which  the  soul  can  be 
dealt  with — the  atmosphere  of  Jesni 
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Christ  our  Lord?  Is  it  not  time  that 
the  study  of  psychology,  which  can  be 
made  dear  and  lucid  and  thorough, 
should  be  so  completely  in  the  grasp  of 
grand,  on-marching  Christian  ideas  that 
the  soul  at  last  shall  be  saved,  saved 
with  all  its  intelligence,  saved  with  all 
its  mformation?  The  young  man  who 
is  taught  in  the  Sunday-school  to-day, 
or  in  any  sort  of  school,  who  reveres 
truth,  who  stands  levereut  in  the  face 
of  a  fact,  who  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  the  laws  of  nature,  who  is  will- 
ing to  study  and  does  study — when  that 
young  man  is  flung  into  Sunday-school 
work,  do  you  suppose  that  the  brain 
power  that  he  has  developed  and  the 
mental  method  which  has  come  to  him 
in  this  work  are  going  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness in  the  name  of  piety?  Do  you 
not  see  that  he  will  perceive  the  dread- 
ful incongruity  between  the  thorough- 
ness of  what  is  called  secular  knowledge 
and  the  poverty  of  what  is  called  relig- 
ious knowledge? 

I  would  go  farther  than  this;  I 
would  have  in  every  church  a  kinder- 
garten. The  kindergarten  is  the  most 
Christian  thing  in  the  whole  realm  of 
education.  It  is  the  method  of  dealing 
with  the  child  as  Christ  dealt  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  It  does  not  make 
a  cistern  out  of  a  child,  filling  it  full  of 
rules  and  dates  and  names,  and  then 
taking  the  top  off  and  looking  in  and 
having  an  examination.  No,  it  is  a 
well  of  water,  springing  up  into  ever- 
lasting life.  The  kindergarten  is  the 
only  thing  that  I  know  of  in  education 
to-day  that  has  a  hope  of  dominating 
in  the  future,  and  it  will  dominate. 
Why?  Because  with  a  true  psychology 
we  will  understand  that  the  human  soul 
is  to  be  evoked,  it  is  to  be  educated,  it 
is  to  be  drawn  out.  There  is  a  divine 
element  in  human  nature,  and  there 
never  was  a  great  educator,  like  Mark 
Hopkins  or  a  kindergarten  teacher  that 
I  have  in  mind  now,  who  did  not  dis- 


cover deep  below  the  surface  the  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life. 

I  can  tell  a  kindergarten  boy  before 
he  is  two  months  in  the  Armour  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  The  whole  uni- 
verse is  symbolic  to  a  boy  like  that. 
The  physical  universe  is  a  stairway  up 
which  his  mind  goes,  a  set  of  instru- 
mentalities. You  may  develop  kinder- 
garten instruction  so  far  under  Christian 
ideas  that  a  man  can  in  thought  do 
without  his  physical  world.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  death  to  a  man  like 
that.  To  a  boy  thoroughly  cultured 
and  master  of  himself,  the  sun  may 
shine  no  more  by  day  or  the  moon  by 
night,  for  the  law  of  God  is  the  light 
of  things,  and  when  he  dies  death  is 
but  a  continued  existence. 

I  would  have  courses  of  instruction 
on  home  religion,  on  the  instrumental- 
ities and  helps  that  would  in  any  way 
develop  the  religion  of  the  home.  Cer- 
tainly the  religion  of  the  family  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  with  as  much  scientific 
accuracy  and  seriousness  as  affairs  of 
zoology  or  botany  or  chemistry.  Shall 
we  get  people  to  think  that  there  is 
anything  really  serious  and  important 
about  the  religion  of  the  home  if  it  has 
not  more  place  in  the  brain,  in  the  in- 
tellect, among  the  studious  powers  of 
the  human  soul,  than  it  occupies  to- 
day?   Certainly  not. 

I  would  have  courses  on  temperance. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  that 
want  to  work  in  this  direction  who  do 
not  know  how  to  work.  Scientific  tem- 
perance information  and  training  is  nec- 
essary to  efficiency  in  this  work. 

Take  the  field  of  modem  discovery  in 
archaeology,  and  in  modem  science— a 
revival  of  intellectual  and  serious  relig- 
iousness, what  Phillips  Brooks  called 
the  mind's  love  of  God  ("Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
mind '').  That  will  come  to  us  just  as 
soon  as  we  put  alongside  the  rest  of  our 
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calture  some  serious  information  of  this 
sort. 

I  would  have  the  common  people 
study  church  history  by  the  corre- 
spondence course,  and  get  to  see  that 
the  great  men  and  women  of  the 
church  are  really  interesting  human 
beingSy  that  the  men  who  have  done 
the  greatest  things  in  the  world  have 
done  them  under  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion. 

I  would  have  courses  in  Christian 
ethics,  in  sociology,  in  criminology,  in 


philanthropy,  in  charities.  AboTC  all, 
I  would  have  courses  in  ciyics  and  in 
missions. 

But  around  all,  and  crowning  all,  I 
would  have,  central  and  supreme,  tbe 
life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  aie, 
as  I  believe,  upon  the  edge  of  a  great, 
new  Holy  Day.  It  will  be  a  day  of  re- 
vival. Shall  we  not  see  to  it  that  hj 
this  means  the  people  shall  be  reached, 
and  that  this  revival,  which  will  be  t 
people's  revival,  shall  be  also  an  intel- 
ligent revival  ? 


THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  AS  THE   BASIS  OF  SOCIAL  RECOI- 

STRUCTION 

By  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Part  II. 


I  HAVE  already  said  that  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  build  society 
on  other  foundations.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  all  human  society,  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  been  organized  on 
other  than  Christian  principles ;  that  as 
yet  no  attempt  has  been  made,  on  the 
large  scale,  to  realize  a  social  order  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Most  social 
philosophers  have  stoutly  maintained 
that  the  thing  could  not  be  done.  Thus 
far  in  history  human  society  has  for  the 
most  part  rested  on  an  aristocratic 
basis.  The  fundamental  assumption 
has  been  that  some  were  bom  to  rule 
and  some  to  serve;  or  even  that  the 
many  were  created  to  be  chattels  and 
only  the  few  to  be  persons.  This  so- 
cial theory  has  been  thoroughly  tested, 
in  its  milder  as  well  as  in  its  harsher 
forms,  and  the  verdict  of  the  centuries 
seems  to  be  strongly  against  it.  It  still 
survives,  in  great  strength,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  the  foremost 
nations  no  longer  avow  it.  There 
seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing 
that  it  is  gradually  disappearing  from 
the  earth. 


The  existing  social  order  in  our  own 
country,  and  among  those  people  which 
seem  to  be  most  progressive,  is  some- 
what ambiguous.  So  far  as  political 
institutions  are  concerned,  they  appear 
to  rest  upon  the  Christian  foundation. 
Democracy  distinctly  implies  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Its  theory  might 
perhaps  somehow  be  worked  out  from  a 
monadistic  conception  of  the  human 
being,  and  much  of  the  earlier  theo- 
rizing rested  on  some  such  conception; 
but  fraternity  has  generally  been  em- 
phasized by  the  champions  of  demo- 
cratic rule,  and  we  must  suppose  that 
the  word  has  some  meaning  to  them. 
Indeed  it  will  be  found  that  democracy 
can  not  be  worked  without  a  constant 
and  practical  recognition  of  the  fact  of 
human  brotherhood.  It  implies  not 
only  a  recognition  of  the  equality  of 
rights,  but  the  purpose  of  all  to  protect 
the  rights  of  each,  and  of  each  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  all.  The  golden  role 
is  the  real  foundation  of  every  political 
democracy.  The  principle  on  which  it 
rests  is  that  each  must  do  to  others 
what  he  wishes  that  others  should  do  to 
him.     Patriotism  in  a  democracy  im- 
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plies  an  unflelfish  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon welfare.  The  patriot  who  is  seek- 
ing office  always  professes  an  altruistic 
regard  for  other  people's  interests.  He 
would  not  frankly  say  that  he  wanted 
office  for  what  he  could  get  oat  of  it  for 
himself,  and  that  he  intended  to  make 
his  constituents  contribute  to  his  ag- 
grandizement. The  appeal  that  he 
makes  assumes  that  the  association  of 
men  for  political  purposes  is  one  in 
which  each  should  consider  the  welfare 
of  all  the  rest.  Doubtless  there  is  some 
confusion  of  thought  even  here;  for 
most  people  believe  that  the  office- 
seeker  is  not  entirely  sincere,  and  the 
conception  that  office  is  an  opportunity 
of  gain  rather  than  a  post  of  service 
undoubtedly  prevails.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  clear  that  political  democracy  does 
connote  a  large  conception  of  equality 
of  rights,  and  a  habit  of  cooperating  for 
the  common  good.  It  can  not  be  main- 
tained that  the  purpose  for  which  men 
are  associated  in  a  democracy  is  a  selfish 
purpose,  or  that  individual  members  of 
such  a  political  society  can  rightly  gov- 
ern themselves  iii|f^  relation  by  ego- 
istic motives. 

But  when  we  come  to  those  asso- 
ciations of  men  which  are  not  political, 
this  assumption  of  fraternal  relations  is 
at  once  repudiated.  Whatever  may  be 
the  bond  that  unites  men,  outside  of 
their  relations  to  government,  it  is  not, 
we  are  often  admonished,  the  Christian 
bond,  the  bond  of  brotherhood.  Men 
do  not  associate,  we  are  told,  on  that 
basis. 

What,  then,  is  the  basis  on  which 
they  do  associate?  Our  society  is  not 
aristocratic;  it  is  not  feudalistic;  it  is 
not  Christian.  What  shall  we  call  it? 
"  Industrial,^'  they  tell  us.  That  is  the 
word  that  describes  it.  Its  basis  is 
economic. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means 
that  the  main  reason  why  men  associate 
themselves  in  what  is  apparently  mis- 


named human  society,  is  not  their  in- 
terest in  one  another,  but  their  interest 
in  the  things  which  they  produce  and 
possess  and  exchange.  They  form 
themselves  into  groups  because  by  this 
means  they  can  get  more  things  and  get 
them  more  easily.  The  econamie  mo- 
tive is  the  foundation  of  the  social 
order.  Society  is  primarily  useful  to  a 
man  so  far  as  it  enables  him  to  increase 
his  stock  of  goods,  including  in  this 
term,  of  course,  all  that  has  exchange- 
able value.  It  is  admitted  that  men  do 
unquestionably  derive  other  benefits 
from  society  than  those  which  are 
merely  economic,  but  it  is  asserted  that 
economic  benefits  are  the  fundamental 
reason  for  society.  If  this  is  true,  then 
the  deepest  relation  of  the  social  order 
is  not  that  of  man  to  man  but  of  man 
to  things.  And  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  relation?  It  is  not  moral,  of 
course,  for  between  a  man  and  a  thing 
there  can  be  no  moral  reciprocity.  A 
man  can  owe  no  duties  to  a  thing  and  a 
thing  can  have  no  obligations  to  a  man. 
The  relation,  as  Maurice  says,  between 
a  man  and  the  earth,  or  the  things  of 
the  earth,  is  dominion.  He  asserts  his 
will  over  them ;  they  are  his  property. 
He  does  what  he  pleases  with  them, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  call  his  right  in 
question.  The  great  first  thing  about 
a  man  in  society  then,  according  to  this 
theory,  is  that  he  can  exercise  do- 
minion. He  realizes  himself  when  he 
asserts  his  will,  when  he  brings  his  en- 
vironment into  subjection. 

The  assertion  of  this  principle,  or  the 
assumption  of  it,  is  bound  to  have  con- 
sequences. If  a  man's  first  interest  is 
in  things,  it  is  inevitable  that  his  rela- 
tion to  things  which  is  that  of  dominion, 
will  become  characteristic  of  him,  will 
become  the  dominant  note  of  his  life ; 
and  he  will  naturally  come  to  extend  it, 
so  far  as  he  can,  over  persons.  The 
human  relation,  which  is  a  moral  rela- 
tion, will  unconsciously  be  superseded 
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by  the  non-moral  relation  to  things, 
and  we  shall  have,  in  what  is  called 
free  society,  the  substance  of  slavery. 
The  weaker  will  become,  in  effect,  the 
thralls  of  the  stronger.  Make  the  basis 
of  society  economic,  and  you  at  once 
enthrone  this  principle  of  dominion,  and 
slavery  will  be  the  outcome  of  it. 

If  you  make  property  the  basis  of  the 
family,  that  result  will  follow.  "  The 
language  which  is  applied  to  one  part 
of  the  family,"  says  Maurice,  "will 
gradually  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  it. 
The  belief  in  property  will  become  the 
absorbing  belief  in  the  mind  of  the 
father;  it  will  convert  his  authority 
over  his  son  into  mere  dominion.  It 
will  be  a  question  between  the  husband 
and  the  wife  which  shall  have  dominion 
over  the  other;  notions  of  property  will 
regulate  the  union.  Brothers  will  view 
their  relation  in  the  same  aspect.  It 
will  be  a  struggle  which  shall  possess 
most  of  that  which  the  father  leaves. 
Here  is  the  test  of  the  two  principles. 
They  will  always  be  lighting  in  every 
man,  to  whatever  society  he  belongs,  de- 
mbcratical,  aristocratical,  monarchical. 
If  he  admits  the  principle  of  property 
in  any  case  to  be  the  ground  of  his  con- 
nection with  one  of  his  own  race,  that 
principle  becomes  predominant  in  his 
whole  life.  If  the  domestic  feeling  is 
stronger  in  him  than  the  feeling  of  pos- 
session, that  will  work  itself  out  in  him 
till  it  leavens  his  thoughts  of  every  one 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact."  ♦ 

Thus  the  patriarchal  idea,  while  it 
originally  included  slavery,  finally  de- 
stroyed it,  for  the  human  interest  which 
it  recognized  between  master  and  slave 
was  deeper  and  stronger  than  the  prop- 
erty interest.  The  patriarchal  system 
was  primarily  human  and  only  second- 
arily economic.  But  modern  slavery, 
which  sprung  from  the  slave  trade,  the 
slavery  of  the  West  Indies  and  America, 


was,  as  Maurice  points  out,  the  natonl 
product  of  a  society  founded  upon  tiie 
economic  motive.  "  The  spirit  of  trade, 
the  desire  for  property,  must  be  credifted 
with  the  origin  of  the  traffic,  with  tiie 
maintenance  of  it,  with  the  resistanee 
to  every  proposal  for  abolishing  or  eien 
mitigating  it."  The  leaven  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  preserved  in  our  po- 
litical democracy  has  finally  reacted 
against  that  grosser  form  of  slaveiy 
and  has  abolished  it;  but  the  eoonomk 
principle  is  still  assumed  to  be  funda- 
mental in  social  relations,  and  it  pro- 
duces, and  must  produce,  so  long  as  it 
is  recognized  as  the  constructive  idet 
of  our  civilization,  a  state  of  things 
which  differs  from  slavery  only  in 
name.  The  better  masters,  in  the  old 
days  of  slavery,  were  in  the  habit  of 
pointing  out  to  us  that  our  hired  servants 
were  often  less  kindly  regarded  by  us 
than  were  their  slaves  by  them.  It  was 
quite  true.  ^^  It  points,"  says  Maorioe, 
'^  to  a  tendency  which  is  in  all  of  us— a 
tendency  very  little  affected  by  theories 
concerning  government — not  touched 
by  any  of  the  contrivances  or  oomfoits 
of  modem  civilization — strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  by  the  mercantile 
dogmas  which  have  supplanted  the  old 
feudal  dogmas.  The  habit  of  regarding 
separate  possession  as  the  basis  of  so- 
ciety, as  the  end  which  all  society  seeb 
to  secure,  leads  directly  to  the  expres- 
sion which  we  hear  so  often :  *  I  have 
paid  the  fellow  for  his  services.  What 
more  can  he  ask  of  me? '  That  is,  in 
other  words,  'Between  me  and  him 
there  is  no  relation ;  the  only  bond  be- 
tween us  is  that  which  money  has  cre- 
ated.' That  is  the  feeling  on  the 
master's  side.  And  the  servant's,  of 
necessity,  responds  to  it.  'I  owe  him 
nothing;  he  has  had  his  work  out  of 
me.  What  more  have  I  to  do  with 
him? ' "  ♦ 
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is  the  result  to  which  a  sooiety 

»asis  is  economic  must  inevitably 

Labor,  in  such  a  society,  will 

a  commodity,  to  be  bought  in 

iapest  market  and  sold  in  the 

*^  Under  an  industrial  riffimsj " 
klaokenzie,   "character     hardly 

Personal  relations  become 
ent.  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of 
aan  being  acting  in  concert  with 
>r  in  subordination  to  them,  but 
imply  of  a  contract  entered  into 
1  property  and  labor.  The 
3ry  is  the  agent,  the  persons  are 
struments.  .  .  .  The  sense  of 
1  obligation  has  become  less,  or 
it  has  become  far  more  difficult 
rmerly  to  see  definitely  in  what 
ns  such  obligations  hold.  The 
3r  tends  to  become  little  more 
L  exploiter  of  labor,  and  at  last 
»loiter  of  himself;  while  the 
in,  in  like  manner,  is  apt  to  lose 
Qiousness  of  loyalty  either  to  his 
IT  or  to  his  trade,  or  ultimately 
his  own  nature.  Each  is  in  the 
f  a  blind  fate,  a  power,  not  him- 
dch  makes  for  production;  and 
iictates  of  this  Moloch  the  well- 
f  each  has  to  be  subordinated. 
Greeks  were  said,  when  en- 
by  the  Eomans,  to  have  con- 
their  own  masters,  so  it  might 
I  if ,  in  a  kind  of  inverse  way, 
conquering  matter  had  become 
ibyit."* 

is  the  logical  and  natural  out- 
our  social  system,  which,  by  its 
ifessioup  is  not  aristocratic,  nor 
tic,  nor  Christian,  but  is  simply 
al,  finding  the  reason  for  its  ex- 
in  economic  relations.  That  a 
in  which  such  relations  are  rec- 
as  central,  primary,  construc- 
ost  produce  just  such  fruit  as 
evident  enough.     That  it  has 

duction  to  "Social  Philosophy/  pp. 


produced  much  other  and  better  fruit 
than  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  has 
not  been  the  sole  principle.  Christian 
ideieui  and  motives  have  been  all  the 
while  at  work  in  society,  and  they  have 
greatly  modified  the  action  of  the  eco- 
nomic force.  The  worth  of  persons  has 
thus  been  asserted  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  dominion  have  been  restrained. 
Indeed,  it  has  all  the  while  been  ad- 
mitted that  Christianity  had  valuable 
work  to  do  in  tempering  and  modifying 
the  action  of  the  ruling  principle;  its 
chief  function  has  been  supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  lubricant  for  social  friction  or 
a  lotion  for  social  inflammation.  As 
furnishing  the  law  of  human  association 
and  cooperation,  the  world  has  scarcely 
as  yet  begun  to  consider  it.  It  is  only 
just  now,  in  these  last  years,  that  men 
are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  indeed 
Jesus  has  any  word  of  wisdom  for  our 
work-day  world;  whether  it  can  be 
to  the  striving,  clamoring  crowds  of  the 
street  and  the  mart  that  He  is  calling, 
''Come  unto  me  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  That  is  a  question  that  is  worth 
pondering.  Is  it  true  that  the  way  of 
Jesus  is  the  way  of  life  and  health  and 
peace,  not  only  for  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  heaven,  but  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  doing  the  work  of  this 
world?  Is  it  true  that  the  law  of 
fatherhood,  with  its  corollary  of  broth- 
erhood, is  the  fundamental  law  of  all 
human  association?  Is  it  true  that 
the  enthronement  of  that  law  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  and  as  the  regulative 
principle  of  all  their  conduct  in  the 
shop,  the  store,  the  factory,  the  bank, 
the  railway  office,  is  the  primary  condi- 
tion of  successful  social  reconstruction? 
For  my  own  part,  I  find  no  difficulty 
in  answering  this  question.  That  the 
real  reason  of  society  is  not  the  relation 
of  man  to  things,  but  of  man  to  man,  I 
find  to  be  true  physiologically  and  psy- 
chologically. With  things  we  must 
have  dealings,  but  our  manhood  is  real- 
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ized  through  personal  relations.  Gain 
is  good;  but  love  is  life. 

Shall  brotherhood  be  tributary  to 
property  or  property  to  brotherhood? 
This  is  the  question  which  confronts 
this  generation^  and  it  calls  on  every 
one  of  us  for  great  searchings  of  heart. 
It  involves  in  its  settlement  some  tre- 
mendous changes  in  our  social  life, 
that  would  overturn  some  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  abolish  many  of  our  cus- 
toms, run  its  plowshare  through  our 
jurisprudence  and  give  us  some  new 
regulative  maxims  for  the  judgment  of 
our  laws. 

To  what  extent  they  would  alter  our 
industrial  organization  I  am  not  now  pre- 
pared to  say.  Doubtless  some  indus- 
trial methods  are  more  favorable  and 
others  less  favorable  to  the  promotion 
of  brotherhoodi  and  the  worse  should 
give  place  to  the  better.  But  it  is  far 
less  a  question  of  method  than  of  spirit 
and  purpose.  I  know  some  men  who, 
with  the  machinery  of  the  wage  system, 
are  realizing  brotherhood  as  perfectly 
as  I  ever  expect  to  see  it  realized  in  this 
world;  and  I  know  some  who,  with 
communistic  machinery,  have  misera- 
bly failed  to  realize  it.  Where  there 
are  brothers  there  will  be  brotherhood 
there  and  nowhere  else.  That  some- 
thing can  be  done  by  better  organization 
to  give  room  and  play  to  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  I  do  not  doubt.  We  must 
make  channels  for  the  streams  of  love. 
But  the  fact  is  first;  that  will  make  its 
own  form.  And  even  before  the  fact 
must  be  the  idea,  the  conception.  That 
has  been  hitherto  absent  from  the 
thoughts  of  men,  even  of  the  followers 
of  Christ.  They  have  not  conceived  of 
brotherhood  as  the  organic  idea  of  hu- 
man society,  outside  of  the  church. 
Until  this  conception  can  enter  and  take 
possession  of  their  minds,  there  is  not 
much  use  in  organizing  social  forms 
which  wholly  depend  for  their  efficiency 
on  the  presence  and  power  of  this  idea. 


And  I  must  express  my  serioos  dooit 
whether  this  idea  of  the  divine  Fatim- 
hood  and  the  human  brotherhood  hu 
been  grasped  by  many  of  those  who  aie 
seeking  to  reconstruct  society  along  so- 
cialistic lines.  The  philosophy 
underlies  most  of  their  schemes 
to  me  atomistic.  The  individual,  ate 
all,  in  these  theories,  is  the  center  of 
the  universe.  As  Mr.  Bosanquet  s^ 
the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  eoonamk 
socialism  is  moral  individualism.  It 
seems  to  be  imagined  that  you  can  tab 
a  large  number  of  egoistic  unitSi  and,  bj 
adding  them  together  in  society  in  a 
certain  way,  get  an  altruistic  result  I 
must  be  allowed  to  doubt  it. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  my  socialist 
friends  say  that  the  social  question  is 
primarily  and  purely  a  question  of  bread 
and  butter.  That,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show,  is  the  fundamental  assumption  of 
the  existing  industrial  order;  and  we 
have  seen  what  kind  of  society  it  is  soie 
to  produce.  Until  we  are  able  to  see 
that  our  deepest  relation  in  human  soci- 
ety is  not  to  things  but  to  persons — that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  nor 
even  by  bread  and  butter  alone;  that 
the  spiritual  facts  outrank  the  eccmomie 
facts — we  shall  make  no  very  useful 
contributions  to  social  reconstruction. 
And  I  beg  my  socialistic  friends  to  be- 
ware how  they  proceed  to  tear  down  the 
existing  order  simply  to  rebuild  it  on 
the  old  materialistic  foundations  and 
with  the  same  untempered  mortar. 

These  criticisms  are  not  intended  to 
be  sweeping  and  unqualified.  Not  all 
socialists  deserve  them.  Some  among 
them  perceive  and  emphasize  the  value 
of  these  deeper  spiritual  truths.  And  I 
hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  we 
shall  all  be  able  to  see  that  personality 
and  not  property  is  the  primordial  &et; 
that  our  relation  to  persons  is  deeper 
and  diviner  than  our  relation  to  things; 
and  that  there  can  be  no  enduring  sod* 
ety  which  is  not  founded  on  the  E^cther 
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i  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
t. 

have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the 
osition  of  the  central  idea  of  this 
ject  that  I  can  not  dwell  upon  the 
lications  of  it  which  the  treatment 
Lf  suggests.  How  to  realize  this 
of  brotherhood  in  the  varioas  social 
tions  is  a  question  to  which  we 
ht  well  give  more  space  than  is  now 
ur  command. 

[ow  shall  I  treat  my  brother  who  is 

»ciated  with  me  in  industrji  my  em- 

^ee  or  my  employer?    It  is  hard  to 

a  better  answer  than  that  of  Mr. 

Is:   "Always  do  the  loving  thing." 

me  consider  his  welfare  as  well  as 

own;  let  me  take  care  that  all  my 

tions  with  him  tend  to  his  happi- 

ii  his  welfare,  his  integrity. 

[ow  shall  I  treat  my  brother  who  is 

ing  into  pauperism,  who  has  come 

)ossess  the  spirit  of  a  mendicant, 

» is  more  than  willing  to  live  upon 

labor  of  his  fellows — nay,  to  take 

goods  for  which  they  have  labored 

use  them  for  his  own  destruction? 

e  is  the  explicit  command  of  Jesus : 

ve  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and 

1  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee 

not  thou  away."    Am  I  to  obey 

literally?    Yes,  whenever  that  is 

ible.     "Give  to  him  that  asketh 

."     He  is  your  brother.      Do  not, 

'ou  can  help  it,  turn  him  away. 

fact  that  he  has  appealed  to  you  is 

)f  enough  that  he  needs  you.     But 

tareful  what  you  give.     It  is  not 

at  that  you  are  to  give  the  specific 

g  asked  for.     You  may  know  that 

thing  wanted  is  poison  or  some 

as  of  self-destruction.      You  have 

Lght  to  give  that  nor  the  money  that 

kely  to  purchase  that.     The  big 

her  is  not  bound  to  give  the  little 

ber  open  jack-knives  or  hammers 

looking-glasses,  even  if  the  baby 

toT  them.     That  is  not  a  brotherly 

g  to  do.     But  he  may  give  the  love 


and  care  which  will  satisfy  the  real  need 
of  the  child.  Give  to  Hm  that  asketh 
thee.  Give  yourself,  first.  Give  time 
and  thought  and  love.  Give  the  kind 
of  assistance  that  he  needs  most.  If  he 
needs  food  give  him  that,  if  you  can 
without  encouraging  him  to  be  a  mendi- 
cant. ''  We  must  learn,"  says  Maurice, 
"  what  that  precept  means  by  this  sen- 
tence :  'Your  Father  in  heaven  will  not 
give  to  those  who  ask  him  for  bread  a 
stone,  for  fish  a  serpent.'  He  will  not 
do  men  an  injury  merely  to  please  them. 
If  I  regard  a  beggar  as  a  fellow  man,  as 
a  brother,  I  shall  conform  to  the  same 
rule.  I  shall  not  give  him  what  would 
make  him  idle  or  brutal.  I  do  turn 
away  from  him  if  to  get  rid  of  h\m  or 
to  please  myself  I  degrade  him."  ♦ 

How  shall  I  treat  my  brother  who  has 
become  my  enemy  and  tries  to  injure 
me?  In  the  first  place,  I  may  probably 
assume  that  if  all  my  own  conduct  has 
been  right  brotherly,  if  I  have  been 
seeking  all  the  while  to  do  good  and  not 
evil  to  all  my  fellow  men,  I  am  not 
likely  to  have  many  such  enemies.  But 
if  there  should  be  one  who  bears  me 
malice  and  seeks  my  hurt,  then  let  me 
remember  Christ's  words  and  patiently 
endure  the  wrong,  returning  good  for 
evil.  It  may  be  questioned  just  how  far 
this  rule  of  non-resistance  shall  go. 
Most  of  these  maxims  are  given  in  an 
absolute  form,  like  the  one  on  giving  to 
him  that  asketh  thee,  and  need  to  be  in- 
terpreted with  some  judgment;  never- 
theless the  spirit  of  this  command  is 
not  to  be  questioned.  It  is  far  better 
to  suffer  wrong  than  to  resist  it.  The 
quiet  endurance  of  the  injury  disarms 
and  subdues  the  enmity.  There  is 
power  in  this  method  of  gentleness  that 
the  world  knows  not.  Christ  crucified 
is  the  power  of  God,  mightier  to  subdue 
rebellion  and  violence  than  all  the  ar- 
mies of  the  earth  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  implications  of 
the  law  of  brotherhood.  I  fear  that  I 
have  wearied  you  already,  and  I  must 
not  continue  the  study.  We  have  only 
touched  the  surface  of  a  theme  whose 
meanings  are  deep  and  whose  reach  is 
wide.  It  has  been  my  desire  to  get 
clearly  before  my  own  mind  and  your 
minds  the  real  significance  of  Christ's 
teaching  concerning  the  divine  Father- 


hood and  the  human  brotherhood.  If 
we  accept  these  truths  they  must  pro- 
foundly influence  all  our  thoughts  about 
human  society.  Is  the  econoniic  fact  or 
the  spiritual  fact  fundamental  in  human 
society?  Are  we  competitors  or  are  we 
brothers?  This  is  the  central  question. 
Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  of  the 
whole  world,  must  largely  depend. 


THE  GREAT  LONDON  AWAKENING 
By  Gbobqk  T.  B.  Davis. 


Thb  first  part  of  the  London  revival 
campaign  conducted  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Tor- 
rey  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Alexander  at 
the  great  Eoyal  Albert  Hall  has  just 
concluded  amid  scenes  of  intense  enthu- 
siasm. The  movement  has  been  a  com- 
plete success,  and  has  stirred  the  great 
metropolis  as  it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
aroused  before  by  a  gospel  campaign. 

The  crusade  continued  for  eight  weeks 
in  a  hall  holding  11,000  people,  and 
the  multitudes  which  assembled  day 
after  day  were  unparalleled,  in  the  pres- 
ent generation  at  least.  Even  in  the 
afternoons  the  seats  in  the  hall  were 
mostly  taken,  while  at  night  standing 
room  was  at  a  premium.  The  weekly 
attendances  averaged  100,000,  or  about 
800,000  for  the  two  months,  while  on 
one  or  two  occasions  as  many  as  10,000 
people  were  unable  to  obtain  admission. 
The  Royal  Albert  Hall  is  in  the  West 
End  of  London,  the  most  aristocratic 
district  of  the  city,  and  members  of  the 
nobility  were  constantly  in  attendance 
at  the  meetings. 

The  number  of  people  who  stood  up 
in  the  meetings  publicly  to  confess  their 
acceptance  of  Christ  was  about  6,600. 
The  very  first  convert  to  arise  on  the 
opening  night  of  the  campaign  was  Col. 
H.  O.  P.  Beauohamp,  C.B.,  a  colonel 
in  the  English  army  and  the  son  of  a 
peer.  Other  remarkable  converts  in- 
cluded a  French  count,  and  Mr.  Quen- 


tin  Ashlyn,  a  well-known  hamorooB 
entertainer,  who,  following  his  conver- 
sion, gave  up  his  profession  and  began 
preaching  the  gospel  in  the  concert-hall 
from  the  stage  of  which  he  had  former- 
ly entertained  the  public.  He  declared 
that  he  "could  not  go  on  playing  the 
fool  before  people,  knowing  that  many 
of  them  were  on  the  road  to  eternal 
destruction." 

Some  of  the  notable  features  of  the 
campaign  were :  the  meetings  for  busi- 
ness men  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  in  the  heart  of 
London's  commercial  life;  the  Satur- 
day night  meetings  for  men  only  in 
the  Koyal  Albert  Hall;  and  the  two 
immense  children's  meetings,  when 
12,000  children  and  their  friends  assem- 
bled in  the  great  building  on  each  occa- 
sion. 

At  the  second  men's  meeting  there 
was  witnessed  a  scene  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  '^  the  most  remarkable  ever 
seen  in  this  or  any  other  mission  in 
London."  It  occurred  at  the  close  of 
an  impassioned  address  by  Dr.  Torrey, 
when  he  asked  all  the  men  who  would 
accept  Christ  that  night  to  come  down 
to  the  front  of  the  hall,  face  the  au- 
dience, and  repeat  in  concert :  **  I  have 
taken  Jesus  as  my  Savior,  my  Lord, 
and  my  King."  The  spectacle  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  streaming 
down  to  the  front  from  every  part  of 
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the  huge  building  and  boldly  repeating 
the  words  in  unison  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  above  is  a  bare  outline  of  the 
first  two  months  of  the  London  cam- 
paign conducted  by  the  American  evan- 
gelists, which  is  still  to  continue  for 
three  months  more  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  After  ten  days'  rest  they  begin 
a  similar  campaign  in  Brixton,  in  an 
iron  building  specially  constructed  for 
them  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  The  last 
month  of  their  work  will  be  spent  in 
the  East  End  of  London,  or  Islington. 

The  London  work  of  Dr.  Torrey  and 
Mr.  Alexander  is  simply  the  climax  of 
a  revival  campaign  which  they  have 
been  conducting  for  the  last  two  years 
in  the  largest  cities  of  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  during 
which  over  sixty  thousand  persons  have 
professed  to  accept  Christ  as  their 
Savior.  Wherever  they  have  gone,  all 
over  the  kingdom,  the  largest  halls 
have  been  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  throngs  which  gathered  to  hear 
them,  and  their  success  has  been  as 
great  as — in  many  cases  greater  than — 
that  of  Moody  and  Sankey.  They  are 
known  everywhere  throughout  Great 
Britain  as  the  successors  of  Moody  and 
Sankey. 

Moreover,  their  English  campaign  is 
only  a  part  of  their  world-wide  revival 
tour  which  began  more  than  three  years 
ago,  and  during  which  between  eighty 
and  ninety  thousand  converts  have  been 
recorded.  In  view  of  these  remarkable 
figures,  it  is  well  worth  looking  behind 
the  statistics  to  discover  the  causes  of 
their  world-wide  success. 

I.  After  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  evangelists  daily  for  six  months,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
first  and  foremost  cause  of  their  success 
is  due  to  their  absoltUe  faith  that  God 
answers  prayer.  This  is  the  first  arti- 
cle in  the  creed  of  each  of  the  evan- 
gelists, and  the  life  of  each  has  been 


one  long  series  of  concrete  answers  to 
prayer.  In  fact,  their  whole  revival 
tour  of  the  world  had  its  birth  and  be- 
ginning in  prayer.  For  three  years  Dr. 
Torrey  held  a  special  prayer-meeting 
in  his  church  in  Chicago  each  Saturday 
night,  from  ten  to  eleven  o'clock,  to 
pray  for  a  world-wide  religious  awaken- 
ing. The  meeting  was  regularly  at- 
tended by  about  three  hundred  people, 
and  at  its  conclusion  five  or  six  persons, 
Dr.  Torrey  among  them,  would  go  into 
a  small  room,  get  upon  their  knees  and 
plead  agonizingly  with  God  to  send  the 
revival.  Oftentimes  they  continued  in 
prayer  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Week  by  week  this  continued  for 
three  years.  One  night,  as  the  little 
group  knelt  in  prayer  in  the  small  hours 
of  a  Sabbath  morning.  Dr.  Torrey's  lips 
uttered  a  prayer  of  which  later  he  de- 
clared: 

"  I  had  not  dreamed  of  offering  it  when  we 
entered  that  hallowed  place  that  night.  The 
prayer  was  this,  that  Qod  would  send  me 
around  the  world  preaching  the  gospel ;  and 
when  I  had  ceased  praying  I  knew  I  was  go- 
ing around  the  world  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Haw  I  did  not  know.  With  a  large  church, 
with  an  increasing  membership  to  be  paa- 
tored,  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  leave  them. 
With  the  Bible  Institute  to  be  guided  and  in- 
structed, I  did  not  see  how  I  could  leave  it; 
but  I  knew  the  call  had  come  from  Gkxl,  and 
that  God  would  open  the  way." 

So  firm  is  Dr.  Torrey's  belief  in  an- 
swered prayer  that,  early  in  his  mm- 
istry,  he  was  led  to  give  up  his  salary, 
and  for  years  he  lived  entirely  by 
faith,  following  the  example  of  George 
Muller.  In  speaking  of  this  period  he 
says: 

''Every  mouthful  came  directly  from  my 
heavenly  Father  in  answer  to  prayer;  not  a 
meal  at  our  table  that  was  not  in  answer  to 
prayer ;  not  a  coat  ever  went  on  my  back,  nor 
a  dress  on  my  wife's  back,  nor  clothing  on 
the  backs  of  the  four  children  we  had  at  the 
time,  that  was  not  in  answer  to  prayer.  We 
got  everything  from  Gkxl.  I  never  was  more 
serene  in  all  my  life.    Oftentimes  it  came  at 
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the  last  hour.  When  we  sat  down  to  break- 
fast we  did  not  know  how  dinner  was  coming. 
**!  remember  one  day  my  wife  came  up- 
stairs between  breakfast  and  dinner-time  and 
said:  'The  butcher  is  downstairs.  I  want 
some  money. '  I  said,  '  I  have  not  got  any. ' 
She  said :  '  There  is  nothing  for  dinner ;  what 
shall  I  do?'  I  said:  'Tell  him  to  go  away. 
We  don't  want  anything.  We  will  have 
money  all  right  before  dinner. '  So  she  went 
down  and  told  him  that  she  would  not  take 
anything  that  morning.  In  a  few  moments 
she  came  up  again  with  a  letter.  She  had  not 
opened  it.  She  did  not  know  who  it  was 
from.  She  said,  'Here  is  your  money.'  I 
opened  the  letter,  and  there  was  the  money — 
plenty  of  it.  If  you  are  right  with  God,  and 
you  are  trusting  Ctod,  and  you  are  Qod's 
child,  looking  to  Him,  you  will  never  lack 
anything  that  you  ought  to  have.** 

Dr.  Torrey  is  fond  of  telling  how  the 
first  sermon  he  preached  in  Chicago 
Avenue  Church  as  its  pastor  was  on 
"prayer/'  and  how,  as  he  drew  it  to  a 
close,  he  said  something  like  this: 
"  Beloved  brethren,  how  glad  it  would 
make  your  new  pastor  if  he  knew  that 
some  of  you  people  sat  up  late  every 
Saturday  night  and  rose  up  early  every 
Sabbath  morning  to  pray  for  your  min- 
ister." The  people  took  the  doctor  at 
his  word,  and  astonishing  results  fol- 
lowed. When  he  took  the  church  the 
galleries  were  not  in  use,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  the  place  was  crowded,  and  has 
been  so  ever  since;  while,  best  of  all, 
says  Dr.  Torrey,  the  power  of  God  fell, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  there  has 
never  been  a  Sabbath  without  conver- 
sions in  his  church. 

Mr.  Alexander's  faith  in  prayer  is 
just  as  strong  as  that  of  Dr.  Torrey, 
and  rests  upon  the  same  foundation  of 
actual  experience.  One  time  while  he 
was  attending  the  Moody  Bible  Insti- 
tute, Chicago,  he  was  in  need  of  a  suit 
of  clothes.  He  got  down  upon  his 
knees  and  asked  God  for  it,  and  the 
next  day  the  money  came  in  an  abso- 
lutely miraculous  manner.  Never  from 
that  day  to  this  has  Mr.   Alexander 


doubted  that  God  answers  prayer  for 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  things. 
It  is  also  currently  accepted  that  Mr. 
Alexander's  recent  romantic  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Bichard 
Cadbury,  the  famous  philanthropist 
and  cocoa  manufacturer  of  Birmingham, 
England,  was  likewise  a  direct  answer 
to  prayer. 

Prayer,  therefore,  is  the  comer-stone 
of  the  evangelists'  work. 

II.  The  second  reason  for  the  evan- 
gelists' success  is  their  dependence  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  results.  They  both 
believe  in  having  their  campaigns  con- 
ducted according  to  the  latest  accepted 
methods  of  business.  The  committees 
which  invite  them  to  the  various  cities 
are  composed  of  leading  business  men 
as  well  as  ministers,  and  usually  a  lay- 
man of  influence  and  wealth  heads  the 
committee.  Ko  expense  is  spared  in 
advertising  the  movement.  Dr.  Torrey 
recently  declared  that  he  believes  it  is 
just  as  legitimate  to  advertise  in  order 
to  draw  unconverted  men  and  women 
into  gospel  meetings  and  get  them  saved 
as  it  is  to  advertise  shoes  in  order  to  get 
people  to  buy  them. 
.  But  while  the  evangelists  believe  in 
organization  and  publicity,  they  realize 
that  they  would  fail  utterly  if  they 
depended  upon  these.  Over  and  over 
again  in  his  sermons  Dr.  Torrey  reiter- 
ates the  fact  that  power  comes  only 
from  God.  He  declares  that  if  the  peo- 
ple have  come  to  hear  him  preach  or  to 
hear  Mr.  Alexander  sing  they  will  be 
disappointed,  but  if  they  have  come  to 
wait  upon  God's  Spirit  they  will  receive 
a  blessing. 

Dr.  Torrey' 8  sermons  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  among  the  most  powerful  of 
all  his  addresses.  He  believes  implic- 
itly that  men  are  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  to-day  as  definitely  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  the  early  church.  Yes- 
terday afternoon,  in  one  of  the  strongest 
sermons  I  have  ever  heard  him  deliver, 
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he  declared  that  he  had  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  early  in  his  nunistry,  but 
that  no  man  could  continue  in  constant 
work  without  fresh  fillings  of  God's 
Spirit.  He  said:  "People  oftentimes 
ask  me  if  I  have  received  the  second 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  reply 
that  I  have  received  the  second,  the 
third,  the  fourth,  the  ninth,  the  tenth, 
the  one  hundredth,  the  three  hun- 
dredth, the  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth,  and  am  now  waiting  for  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty-sixth."  He  fur- 
ther declared  that  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  preach  to  that  great  audience 
that  afternoon  without  asking  God  for 
a  fresh  baptism  of  His  Holy  Spirit ;  nor 
would  he  dare  to  preach  again  at  night 
without  offering  a  similar  petition. 

in.  The  third  reason  for  their  suc- 
cess is  their  zeal  in  personal  soul^unn- 
ning.  Ko  sooner  had  I  begun  to  ac- 
company the  evangelists  as  a  journalist 
than  Mr.  Alexander  urged  upon  me  the 
imperative  duty  of  soul- winning.  Day 
after  day  he  kept  after  me,  until  I  en- 
gaged in  the  work  every  day  and  grew 
to  love  it.  And  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  I  have  received  a  marvelous  bless- 
ing through  it.  The  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  Dr.  Torrey's  sermons  are  his 
personal  experiences  of  soul-winning 
which  have  occurred  in  all  sorts  of 
places  all  over  the  world.  With  Mr. 
Alexander  it  is  the  same.  He  is  not 
merely  a  singer  and  conductor,  but  he 
grips  his  audiences  by  his  touching  and 
effective  stories  of  personal  work.  It 
is  the  rule  of  their  lives  not  merely  to 
do  personal  work  in  their  after-meet- 
ings, but  to  speak  to  people  about  their 
soul's  salvation  on  the  streets,  in  trains, 
on  'buses,  everywhere.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  unless  they  had  been  per- 
sonal soul-winners  they  never  would 
have  become  the  "  successors  of  Moody 
and  Sankey."  This  is  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  without  which  the  rest  would 
crumble  and  fall 


IV.  Another  secret  of  their  success 
is  the  fact  that  thousands  of  people  aU 
over  the  world  are  praying  for  their 
work.  When  Dr.  Torrey  left  Chicago 
over  three  years  ago  to  begin  the  world- 
wide tour,  he  was  backed  by  the  peti- 
tions of  two  thousand  members  of  his 
church  and  the  six  thousand  past  and 
present  students  of  the  Bible  Institute. 
Since  then  thousands  of  prayer  circles 
have  been  organized  in  Australia  and 
England  to  pray  for  a  world-wide  re- 
vival and  for  the  Torrey- Alexander 
movement  as  well.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons  in 
Great  Britain  alone  enrolled  in  these 
prayer  circles. 

At  one  of  the  early  meetings  held  in 
the  Albert  Hall  when  the  London  press 
was  trying  to  explain  why  the  enormous 
crowds  gathered  daily  to  hear  the  Amer- 
ican evangelists,  Dr.  Torrey  declared 
that  the  explanation  was  quite  simple 
— it  was  in  answer  to  the  pr9.yers  of 
God's  people.  He  then  read  a  letter 
from  a  well-known  man  telling  how  this 
man's  blind  sister  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land and  another  aged  invalid  friend 
were  accustomed  to  spend  the  hour  dur- 
ing which  the  Torrey- Alexander  meet- 
ing was  held  upon  their  knees  in  prayer 
for  God's  blessing  on  it.  "  Such  letters 
as  these,"  declared  Dr.  Torrey,  "give 
the  explanation  for  which  newspaper 
writers  are  searching  in  vain. "  Another 
day  Dr.  Torrey  read  a  letter  from  the 
founder  of  a  rescue  home  in  New 
York,  in  which  she  declared  that  the 
inmates  of  the  home  spent  fifteen  min- 
utes a  day  upon  their  knees  in  prayer 
for  the  London  meetings. 

It  is  Dr.  Torrey's  firm  belief  that  the 
world  is  now  experiencing  the  beginning 
of  what  will  be  the  greatest  religious 
awakening  in  history.  He  believes  fur- 
ther that  any  church  can  have  a  revival 
which  is  willing  to  pray  long  and  hard 
enough  to  get  it. 
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IS  THE  MINISTRY  DETERIORATING?* 
By  Bishop  David  H.  Obeeb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  Yobk  City. 


The  ministry  is  at  a  higher  moral 
and  intellectual  level  than  ever  before 
in  its  long  history.  This  question  re- 
garding the  deterioration  of  the  min- 
istry has  been  evolved  wholly  from  the 
imagination.  We  forget  that  it  has 
been  always  asked  since  the  beginning 
of  the  church,  and  always  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  certain  minds. 

The  spiritual  vitality  and  character 
of  the  ministry  must  be  judged  by  the 
same  standard  by  which  the  character 
and  worth  of  any  man  or  set  of  men 
should  be  judged,  namely,  one's  altru- 
istic service  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
his  fellows.  Is  the  man  with  all  his 
mind,  hearty  and  soul  serving  his  fellow 
men?  That  is  the  full  measure  of  his 
conception  of  God  and  of  his  spiritual 
life.  Is  there  any  real  evidence  that 
the  men  who  occupy  the  pulpit  now  are 
less  unselfish,  less  industrious,  have  less 
zeal  and  faith,  and  are  of  a  lower  moral 
type  than  those  who  filled  their  places 
in  the  past?  I  see  none;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ministry  has  never  seemed 
to  me  so  vitalized  with  the  Spirit,  so 
full  of  faith  and  hope,  as  to-day. 

The  very  narrowness  of  opportunity 
in  the  church  for  which  it  is  criticized 
and  the  lean  salary  of  th6  average  min- 
ister, which  deters  so  many  so-called 
virile,  independent  minds  from  entering 
the  profession,  are  a  strong  moral  test 
of  its  character.  The  opportunity  to 
make  money  was  never  so  eagerly 
sought  and  money  itself  was  never  so 
much  the  criterion  of  success  as  now ; 
and  yet  here  in  this  diocese  are  scores 
of  preachers  laboring  for  stipends  that 
leanly  meet  their  modest  necessities, 
but  who,  if  they  turned  their  attention 
tQ  trade,  would  make  fortunes.     There 


are  many  such  men  in  the  ministry, 
men  who  would  stand  at  the  very  top 
in  other  professions  or  vocations,  and 
they  are  in  the  ministry  in  spite  of  its 
alleged  loss  of  authority  and  influence. 
Moreover,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there 
are  comparatively  very  few  men  in  it 
who,  with  the  same  effort  and  zeal, 
would  not  reach  a  higher  average  suc- 
cess elsewhere. 

The  preacher  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form the  highest  duty  imposed  upon 
man,  to  live  near  God,  and  to  present 
Him  to  men  in  the  terms  of  their  indi- 
vidual lives.  The  preacher,  however, 
has  no  monopoly  of  this  great  duty. 
The  man  who  builds  a  cotton  mill  or 
opens  a  coal-mine  or  organizes  a  great 
business  and  gives  the  community  em- 
ployment and  means  of  happiness  may 
be  and  often  is  doing  the  same  altru- 
istic work  that  the  minister  is  called 
upon  to  perform.  So  is  the  man  who 
administers  a  great  government  or 
founds  a  great  charity,  or  renders  hu- 
manitarian services.  But  amid  all  the 
great  spiritual  forces  and  agencies, 
amid  the  multitude  of  opportunities 
for  service,  the  church  must  of  neces- 
sity remain  narrow  and  the  minister 
must  never  turn  from  his  one  great 
task — preaching;  for  never  was  true 
preaching  as  potent  over  the  human 
heart  as  now.  Kow  and  then  you  will 
hear  that  people  can  no  longer  be 
preached  to.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it.  Our  present  President  is 
almost  constantly  preaching  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  will  not  say  that  this  is 
not  of  his  best  service?  The  charge  of 
narrowness,  in  the  sense  of  a  lack  of 
sympathy  with  life,  falls  to  the  ground 
so  long  as  there  falls  from  the  pulpit 
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the  word  of  the  Spirit  in  its  power  and 
grandeur.  There  never  was  so  much 
preaching  and  the  average  was  never  so 
high.  There  are  very  few  churches  in 
New  York  that  are  not  full  every  Sun- 
day. Many  of  them  are  overflowing. 
In  St.  Thomas^  St.  Bartholomew^ 
Grace,  and  many  others  I  could  men- 
tion in  my  own  denominationi  the  work 
going  on  was  never  so  vital  and  inspir- 
ing. 

Every  fact  of  my  experience  and  ob- 
servation teaches  me  that  the  ministry 
has  not  only  not  deteriorated  but  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  still  more  pow- 
erful development.  Men's  minds  are 
becoming    settled  as  to  what   is  the 


truth,  and  there  has  arisen  a  great  turn- 
ing toward  belief  among  those  who 
doubt.  "  Give  us  faith  "  is  heard  on  all 
sides.  There  is  nothing  that  finally  so 
tires  the  mind  as  a  lack  of  divine  faith, 
and  history  has  repeatedly  shown  us 
how  contagious  is  the  recoil  from  a 
skeptical  condition  of  mind.  The  recoil 
is  setting  in  in  places  where  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  of  the  college  presi- 
dents to  be  entirely  lacking.  Professor 
Peabody,  of  Harvard,  told  me  some 
time  ago  that  he  had  never  witnessed  so 
many  signs  of  the  awakening  of  genuine 
religion  as  are  now  to  be  seen  among 
the  great  student  body  of  that  univer- 
sity. 


«HUSH  MONET" 
By  the  Hon.  William  J.  Bbyan,  Linooln,  Kebbaska. 


Thb  subject  of  gifts,  like  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  one 
of  exceeding  importance,  and  one  upon 
the  right  decision  of  which  much  de- 
pends. Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  very  forcefully 
presented  several  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  urged  to  the  acceptance 
of  such  a  gift;  and  Dr.  Epiphanius 
Wilson  *  has,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  pre- 
sented, the  most  extreme  view  on  the 
other  side.  There  are  several  distinc- 
tions to  be  drawn  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

First,  we  should  distinguish  between 
the  acceptance  of  money  from  a  peni- 
tent wrong-doer  and  the  acceptance  of 
money  from  one  who  is  not  only  not 
penitent  but  persistent  in  his  course, 
and  to  all  appearances  denies  that  he  is 
guilty  of  wrong-doing.  We  must  also 
distinguish  between  the  acceptance  of 
gifts  from  those  who  are  dead,  and 

*Dr.  Wilson's  article  will  appear  in  our 
June  number.— En. 


therefore  no  longer  personally  interest- 
ed, and  the  acceptance  of  gifts  from 
those  who  are  alive  and  who  may  have 
a  selfish  purpose  to  serve.  We  may 
also  draw  a  distinction  between  contri- 
butions that  are  made  in  such  a  way 
as  to  raise  no  obligation  in  return,  and 
those  which  place  the  receiver  under 
obligation  to  the  donor.  For  instance, 
there  would  scarcely  be  a  dispute  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  accepting  a  gift  from  one 
who  brought  it  to  the  church  as  a  result 
of  the  working  of  his  own  conscience 
and  because  it  was  impossible  to  return 
the  money  to  the  ones  from  whom  he 
had  taken  it.  In  such  a  case  the  gift 
would  be  accepted  and  applied  to  some 
good  use,  but  the  minister  accepting  the 
same  would  not  only  be  free  to  con- 
demn the  methods  by  which  the  money 
was  accumulated,  but  could  use  the  in- 
cident as  an  argument  against  the  accu- 
mulation of  money  in  such  a  way  by 
others. 

The  acceptance  of  a  bequest  after  the 
death  of  the  donor  might  be  justified, 
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even  tho  the  money  was  acquired  in  a 
way  that  the  chuTch  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  defend;  altho  in  this  case  there 
might  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  acoapting,  because  of  the  encourage- 
ment that  the  church's  action  might 
give  to  others  still  living  and  engaged 
in  accumulating  money  in  the  same 
way. 

If  one  attending  a  church  deposits 
money  in  the  contribution-box^  his  iden- 
tity being  unknown,  his  contribution 
imposes  no  obligation  upon  the  church, 
and  there  would  be  no  disposition  to 
inquire  into  the  source  from  which  it 
came.  If,  however,  the  money  came 
from  one  in  regular  attendance  upon  the 
church  and  <»une  in  such  an  amount  as 
to  make  the  minister  hesitate  about  con- 
demning the  source  from  which  it  came 
or  the  occupation  by  which  it  was  accu- 
mulated, a  question  would  be  raised  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  accepting  it. 

Among  the  things  to  be  considered  in 
deciding  this  question  are,  first,  the 
effect  that  the  acceptance  of  the  gift 
would  have  upon  the  donor;  second,  the 
effect  that  the  acceptance  of  the  gift 
would  have  upon  the  donee;  and,  third, 
the  effect  that  the  acceptance  of  the  gift 
would  have  upon  the  public. 

We  have  a  concrete  case  in  the  Rocke- 
feller gift,  and  this  will  serve  as  a  bet- 
ter illustration  than  any  imaginary  gift. 
Here  is  a  gift  from  a  man  who  is  not 
only  not  penitent,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  boastful  of  the  benevolence  of  his 
business  methods.  He  does  not  come 
with  conscience  money,  but  poses  as  a 
public  benefactor  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  an  industrial  system.  He  is  not 
dead,  but  very  much  alive;  and  his 
gift,  instead  of  being  presented  through 
the  contribution-box  as  if  from  an  ''un- 
known friend,''  is  offered  at  the  front  of 
the  stage  before  the  footlights,  and  with 
his  name  boldly  written  on  a  card,  and 
the  card  firmly  attached  to  the  bouquet. 
The  acceptance  of  his  gift  by  a  promi- 


nent religious  association,  so  far  fron 
hastening  repentance,  would  natoiallj 
strengthen  him  in  his  conviotion  tiiat 
he  is  doing  the  Lord's  service  not  onlj 
in  his  methods  of  distribution,  bat  in 
his  methods  of  accumulation.  Can  a 
church  organization,  dedicated  to  Ghiia- 
tianity  and  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
brotherhood  and  brotherly  love,  afford 
to  put  itself  in  the  position  of  encour- 
aging a  corporation  so  unbrotherly  and 
so  destitute  of  love,  compassion,  and 
pity  as  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  has 
shown  itself  to  be?  If  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler were  simply  a  stockholder  who  had 
grown  rich  by  the  methods  of  the  com- 
pany, without  personal  responsibiUly 
for  its  management,  the  question  might 
present  a  little  different  aspect;  bat 
even  then  we  could  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  responsibility  of  a  man  who  would 
voluntarily  and  continuously  accept  the 
benefits  of  wrong-doing. 

But  even  more  important  than  the  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
the  influence  exerted  upon  the  chnidi. 
Can  a  church  which  accepts  money  from 
Mr.  Rockefeller  take  an  active  part  in 
condemning  the  methods  employed  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller?  Whether  the  gift  is 
intended  as  ''hush  money"  or  not, 
does  it  not  operate  as  such?  A  man 
who  was  recently  asked  for  an  opinion 
on  the  Rockefeller  donation,  hesitated 
whether  he  should  give  it  or  not,  be- 
cause some  of  the  benevolent  enterprises 
with  which  he  was  connected  received 
substantial  aid  from  an  official  of  a  great 
trust.  He  expressed  himself  as  in  doabt 
as  to  whether  he  should  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  and  declared  that  it 
was  the  first  time  that  it  had  ever  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  receipt  of  mcmj 
from  such  a  source  influenced  his  own 
action.  And  yet  he  admitted  that  he 
recognized  that  to  all  intents  and  pax- 
poses  gifts  from  an  officer  of  a  trust  had 
on  him  somewhat  the  effect  of  hush 
money,  because  he  did  not  feel  free  to 
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criticize  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

If  Christianity  is  going  to  do  the 
work  that  the  Master  laid  out  for  His 
church,  it  must  apply  Christian  princi- 
ples to  every-day  life;  and  Christ's  gos- 
pel applied  to  every-day  life  is  con- 
densed into  the  commandment,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
The  church  can  not  afford  to  proclaim 
this  doctrine  to  the  world  and  then 
shrink  from  the  discussion  of  the  viola- 
tions of  it.  The  methods  by  which  men 
prove  their  hatred  of  their  brother  are 
many  and  various,  and  probably  no  man 
of  the  present  day  has  shown  his  hatred 
of  his  brother  in  more  ways  than  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Is  not  the  church  likely 
to  be  hindered  in  its  work  of  restoring 
justice  and  inaugurating  an  era  of  broth- 
erhoodi  by  reliance  upon  gifts  from  men 
who  have  a  large  pecuniary  interest  in 
silencing  the  church's  protest? 

Neither  can  the  church  ignore  the  in- 
fluence which  its  action  may  have  upon 
public  opinion.  The  church  lives  in 
the  world  and  the  world  is  prone  to 
judge  Christianity  by  the  conduct  of 
those  who  profess  it.  If  a  church  ac- 
cepts money  from  a  notorious  offender 
against  morality,  and  if  the  church  after 
accepting  the  money  so  acts  as  to  raise 
the  suspicion  that  the  receipt  of  the 
money  influences  the  conduct  of  the 
church  toward  wrong-doing,  will  not 
many  outside  of  the  church  doubt  the 
good  faith  of  the  church?  Will  it  not 
be  a  cause  of  offense  to  many?  Is  not 
the  hypocrite  in  the  church  a  stum- 
bling-block to  those  outside?  Is  not  a 
divergence  between  profession  and  per- 
formance the  most  severe  charge  that 
can  be  brought  against  the  church? 

Mr.  BogerSi  one  of  the  controlling 
spirits  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company^ 
virtually  admits  that  the  business  was 
formerly  aided  by  secret  rebates,  and 
the  Government  is  now  investigating 
charges  brought  against  the  Standard 


Oil  Company  for  recent  violations  of  the 
law.  The  anti-trust  laws  passed  by 
various  States  indicate  the  feeling  that 
there  is  among  the  people.  If  the  ob- 
ject of  the  church  is  the  regeneration  of 
the  world,  and  through  this  regenera- 
tion the  establishment  of  love  and  peace 
in  the  place  of  selfishness  and  conflict, 
can  it  consistently  form  a  partnership 
with  trust  magnates? 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider 
the  argument,  advanced  by  somCi  that 
the  church  has  no  right  to  reject  money 
offered  to  it.  It  would  put  the  church 
in  a  pitiful  position  if  it  were  so  help- 
less that  it  could  be  made  a  partner  in 
wrong-doing  without  its  power  to  re- 
fuse. 

But  if  any  preacher  is  afraid  that  he 
will  incur  responsibility  by  refusing  to 
accept  Mr.  Eockefeller's  gifts,  let  him 
devote  himself  to  the  denunciation  of 
the  methods  employed  by  Mr.  Bocke- 
f eller,  and  he  will  not  have  any  Kocke- 
feller  money  offered  to  him.  Let  him 
preach  the  gospel  of  the  One  who,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  absorb  the  wealth 
of  others,  gave  Himself  to  the  world 
and  went  about  doing  good,  and  he  will 
never  be  put  to  the  test,  for  the  men 
who  make  millions  by  exploitation  and 
then  give  a  tithe  of  their  plunderings  to 
church  or  charity  are  not  likely  to  em- 
barrass with  their  gifts  those  who  ^*  cry 
out  and  spare  not." 

From  every  standpoint  the  acceptance 
of  the  Rockefeller  money  would  seem 
to  be  unwise,  while  its  refusal  would 
bring  to  him,  as  he  has  never  had 
brought  to  him  before,  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  iniquities.  The  rejection  of 
the  gift  would  also  leave  the  church 
free  to  preach  a  religion  unadulterated 
by  commercialism,  and  would  go  far  to 
convince  the  public  that  the  spirit  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Kazarine  inspires 
to-day  those  who  at  the  communion 
table  recall  His  broken  body  and  His 
blood. 
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SERMONIC   CRITICISM   AND  SUGGESTION 


TH£  PRSACHING  FACTOR  IN  SSVIVAL8 

The  following  expressions  of  views  by  well-known  evangelists  come  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest for  their  opinions  on  the  points  broached  in  a  recent  editorial  note  in  The  Ohriitim^ 
(London).    That  note  was  as  follows : 

''The  conspicuous  thing  in  the  Welsh  revival,  as  everybody  has  noticed,  is  the  absenee 
of  preaching.  There  is  little  speaking,  indeed,  of  any  kind.  The '  mightv  works '  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  accomplished  in  prayer-meetmgs.  But  great  caution  is  needed  in  drawing  genenl 
inferences  from  this  fact.  The  suppression — or,  rather,  suspension — of  preaching  is  no  new 
thing  in  a  revival.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  1859,  when  the  crowds  in  Wales  assembled 
for  prayer,  and  the  general  features  of  the  revival  were  similar  to  those  of  the  present  move- 
ment. One  fact,  however,  must  be  noted.  Previous  to  that  revival  there  had  been  much 
fervent  evangelical  preaching,  which  was  resumed  afterward  with  greater  zest  than  ever  be- 
fore. There  is  a  law  here  which  needs  considering.  Preaching  is  to  produce  prayer,  and,  in 
a  movement  so  vast  as  the  present  one,  the  effects  of  preaching  are  apparent  on  a  great  scale. 
When  the  normal  conditions  prevail  again,  it  will  be  found  that  preaching  will  resume  iti 
place,  albeit  with  a  fresh  note  in  it  of  conviction  and  appeal. ** 


By  Seaben  A.  Torrey,  D.D.,  Chicago 

Tou  ask  me  my  opinion  and  the  result  of 
my  personal  experience  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance in  revival  work  of  preaching,  pray- 
er, and  praise;  to  what  extent  preaching  is 
indispensable,  and  the  kind  of  preaching  that 
is  most  effective.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
is  the  relative  importance  of  each  factor,  for 
each  factor  is  indispensable.  One  might  al- 
most as  well  ask  what  is  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  different  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  a  wholesome  atmosphere :  each  ele- 
ment is  indispensable.  In  the  second  chapter 
of  Acts  we  have  Qod's  ideal  of  a  revival,  and 
here  we  have  prayer,  preaching,  and  praise. 
There  had  been  a  ten  days'  prayer-meeting. 
Without  that  the  preaching  would  not  have 
come  to  much;  but  the  ten  days'  prayer- 
meeting  was  followed  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Word.  If  the  preaching  of  the  Word  had 
not  followed  the  prayer-meeting,  the  prayer- 
meeting  would  have  had  no  results.  The 
preaching  resulted  in  conversions,  and  this 
was  followed  by  praise.  The  praise  was  in- 
evitable. There  must  be  praise  where  there 
is  life.  In  a  true  revival  Ood's  power  is  the 
all-important  thing,  but  Gk>d's  power  is  given 
in  answer  to  prayer;  but  it  works  through 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  it  results  in 
abounding  praise. 

Of  course,  by  preaching  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  pulpit  discourses.  The  presen- 
tation of  the  Word  of  Ood  by  an  individual 
to  an  individual  is  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  and  oftentimes  the  most  effective  kind 


of  preaching  of  the  Word.  I  question  veiy 
much  whether  there  is  the  absence  of  preadi- 
ing  in  the  Welsh  revival.  There  is  the  ab- 
sence of  pulpit  discourses  on  the  old  Unm, 
but  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  preadiing 
— short  sermons  and  living  testimonies;  and 
living  testimonies  are  oftentimes  the  most 
effective  kind  of  preaching.  But  there  must 
be  also,  sooner  or  later,  if  the  work  is  to  piOTe 
permanent  and  satisfactory,  systematic  teach- 
ing of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  QoeptH 
There  can  be  no  permanent  and  satisCactoiy 
spiritual  life  in  the  individual  or  the  comma- 
nity  without  at  its  basis  an  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  truth.  Emotion  that  does  not  loot 
itself  in  intelligence  is  transitory  and  ruinoDB. 
In  a  satisfactory  religious  exi)erience  there  Is, 
first,  intelligent  conviction  of  truth,  followed 
by  rational  emotion  rising  out  of  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth,  and  this  is  followed  by 
choice  and  purpose  along  the  line  of  the  in- 
telligent emotion.  In  our  own  work  I  have 
been  criticized  freely  for  addressing  myself 
too  exclusively  to  the  reason  and  conscknce, 
and  for  restraining  mere  emotional  enthusi- 
asm. In  point  of  fact,  I  believe  in  emotioDsl 
enthusiasm,  but  I  believe  that  it  must  be  in- 
telligent in  order  to  be  morally  wholesome; 
On  the  Day  of  Pentecost  there  was  deep  emo- 
tion, people  were  *'  pricked  in  their  hearts,* 
and  cried  out,  **What  shall  we  do?"  But 
this  intense  emotion  was  the  result  of  a  dear 
apprehension  of  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  Loid 
and  Christ,  and  that  they  had  been  guilty  of 
crucifying  their  Lord  and  Christ.  Tlie  re* 
suit  was  steadfast  continuance  in  the  apostlei' 
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nd  fellowship  in  breaking  of  bread 
.  But  no  presentation  of  the  truth, 
how  skilful  and  orthodox  and  full, 
about  a  true  revival  unless  there  is 
caching  the  demonstration  of  the 
.  of  power.  Therefore  preaching 
-eceded  and  prepared  for  by  much 
he  Holy  Ghost. 

e  kind  of  preaching  that  is  most 

t  must  be,  first,  clear;  second,  di- 

,  searching;  fourth,  aimed  at  the 

History  proves  that  it  must  be 

iblical,  and,  above  all,  in  the  power 

Y  Spirit.    The  mere  telling  of  sto- 

lay  upon  the  feelings  and  get  peo- 

i  tears  will  produce  no  permanent 

ictory  results.    Some  people  think 

aon  is  necessarily  a  great  one  from 

listic  standpoint  because  people  are 

over  the   room,  but  any  skilful 

2an  make   people  cry    by  telling 

stories,  and  crying  over  touching 

lot  conviction  of  sin  and  does  not 

sarily  to  regeneration.*   It  is  quite 

>r  one  to  tell  no  touching  stories, 

bare  before  men  the  evil  of  their 

s,  so  that  they  see  themselves  sin- 

late  their  sin  and  renounce  it  and 

irist  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient 

There  may  not  be  so  many  tears, 

will  be  genuine  repentance  and  re- 

1.    I  find  that  the  kind  of  preaching 

mds  in  the  presentation  of  Bible 

g  the  line  of  man's  sin  and  ruin  and 

mdant  provision  for  man's  need  in 

I  Savior  through  whom  any  one  can 

on,  and  a  risen  Savior  in  whom  any 

ftve  deliverance  from  the  power  of 

the  most  effective.    I  find  that  ring- 

langes  upon  the  divinity  of  Christ 

v^ful  guilt  of  rejecting  such  a  glo- 

ior  is  abundantly  effective. 

idd  that  I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  per- 

id-to-hand  work,  the  preaching  of 

to  individuals  by  individuals,  is  the 

ctive  way  of  preaching  the  Word. 

munity  can  have  a  revival  if  a  few 

children  will  first  get  thoroughly 

ti  Gk>d  as  individuals,  and  then  get 

to  pray  to  Qod  for  a  revival,  and  to 

I  the  face  of  all  discouragement  until 

'al  comes,  and  then  present  them- 

Gk)d  to  be  the  instrument  used  of 

ny  way  He  pleases  in  carrying  the 

uth  to  others.    But  there  can  not  be 

e  revival  without  preaching  of  the 


truth.  It  is  the  truth  that  sets  us  free ;  it  is 
the  entrance  of  God's  Word  that  giveth  light; 
it  is  by  the  Word  of  God  that  we  are  bom 
again.  So  the  Word  must  be  preached,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  it  be  preached 
by  ordained  ministers.  It  may  be  preached 
oftentimes  quite  as  effectively  by  plowboys, 
kitchen-maids,  washerwomen,  artizans,  'and 
all  kinds  of  ordinary  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren.   

By  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.,  New  York 

Revivals  always  adapt  themselves  to  coun- 
tries, and  a  work  of  grace  in  one  land  can  not 
be  identically  repeated  in  another.  €k)d  has 
different  ways  of  manifesting  Himself  to  His 
people.  The  fact  that  there  is  so  little 
preaching  in  the  Welsh  revival  is  nothing 
against  preaching,  for  of  all  the  lands  in  this 
world  I  suppose  none  has  had  a  higher  type 
of  preaching  than  Wales.  The  Welshmen 
are  preeminently  great  preachers,  and  for 
ages  past  the  people  in  the  church  and  out 
have  been  indoctrinated  with  the  truth.  This 
Welsh  revival  is  simply  a  reaping  of  a  har- 
vest, the  seed  of  which  has  been  well  sown 
by  devout  men  of  God  in  all  the  ages. 

I  am  persuaded  that  America  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  day  of  evangelism,  and,  if 
this  new  day  is  to  have  one  distinguishing 
characteristic,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be 
personal  evangelism.  One  of  the  most  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times  is  that  pastors  and 
church  officers  are  being  awakened  to  the 
sense  of  responsibility.  This  does  not  lessen 
the  demand  for  evangelists,  but  rather  in- 
creases it.  An  evangelist  is  not  a  reaper;  he 
is  an  evangel,  one  who  proclaims  the  truth. 
The  pastor  is  preeminently  the  reaper,  and 
his  officers  and  church-members  are  laborers 
together  with  him.  No  evangelistic  cam- 
paign can  be  a  success  unless  there  has  been  a 
good  foundation  laid  in  both  preaching  and 
praying,  and  no  evangelistic  campaign  will 
be  a  success  unless  the  work  of  the  evangelist 
is  followed  by  faithful,  consistent  service  on 
the  part  of  the  pastor  and  his  people. 

By  W.  B.  Biederwolf,  DJ).,  Chicago 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  hearing  of  a 
great  revival  in  which  there  is  little  or  no 
preaching,  as  that  term  is  used  commonly  in 
our  day.  It  makes  no  difference  what  a  man 
is  endeavoring  to  accomplish ;  if  he  expects 
to  move  another  man,  he  most  bring  to  beax 
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upon  bim  such  influences  as  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  put  bim  in  that  frame  of  mind  which 
is  necessary  for  the  decision  which  it  is 
hoped  he  will  make.  Every  successful  solici- 
tor recognizes  this.  It  is  what  they  call  **  cre- 
ating the  proper  atmosphere.**  This  is  not 
more  true,  but  Just  as  true  of  a  successful 
revival  effort.  The  one  essential  condition  of 
every  revival  is  an  atmosphere  which  most 
powerfully  impresses  men  with  the  impor- 
tance of  becoming  Christians,  most  power- 
fully constrains  them  to  this  end«  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  it  easier  than  it  ordinarily 
would  be  for  them  to  make  their  decision  for 
God.  The  secret  of  every  true  revival  is  the 
creation  of  this  atmosphere. 

In  bringing  the  Gk)8pel  to  the  heathen  or 
those  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  it, 
one  can  well  see  how  the  sermon  is  indispen- 
sable in  fully  explaining  the  plan  of  salvation 
and  the  way  of  man's  redemption;  but  in 
endeavoring  to  reach  those  who  know  quite 
well  the  way,  having  heard  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  having  only  delayed  their  decision 
to  walk  in  it,  the  essential  thing  is  to  bring 
them  to  a  decision  concerning  that  with  which 
they  are  already  acquainted.  I  have  found 
in  my  own  experience  that  this  can  as  well 
and  oftentimes  better  be  accomplished  in 
many  other  ways  than  by  preaching;  so 
much  so  has  this  been  true  that  in  recent 
years  I  have  been  steadily  shortening  the 
length  of  my  discourses,  that  I  might  have 
more  time  for  what  is  commonly  known  as 
''after-meeting  work.**  If  I  had  but  one 
hour,  which  had  to  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions of  fifty  and  ten  minutes  each,  I  would 
preach  ten  minutes  and  reserve  the  fifty  min- 
utes for  work  of  a  different  character.  This 
time  would  be  devoted  very  much  to  what  I 
presume  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the 
Welsh  revival :  testimony,  prayer,  and  song, 
and  personal  dealing  with  individual  souls. 

Oftentimes  what  sermon  and  argument  will 
not  do  a  little  touch  of  personal  interest  will 
accomplish.  An  exam  pie  from  a  recent  meet- 
ing for  men  only  will  illustrate.  Several 
thousand  men  were  in  the  auditorium ;  the 
sermon  had  been  preached,  and  every  effort 
from  the  pulpit  had  been  made  to  induce 
men  to  decide  for  Christ.  In  the  audience 
was  a  prominent  business  man,  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  the  community ;  others  had  spo- 
ken to  him  personally,  but  neither  what  they 
said  nor  the  sermon  nor  anytliing  else  had 
moved  him,  until  a  man  somewhat  older  than 


himself  took  him  by  the  arm,  and, 
him  by  his  flrst  name,  said :  ^  Qeorg 
years  ago  your  fother  led  me  down 
of  this  church  that  I  might  give  m 
Christ;  I  long  for  the  privilege  of  per 
the  same  service  for  his  boy  to-day 
you  go?**  That  was  all,  but  whai 
thing  else  had  failed  to  do,  that  littl 
Christian  interest  and  Christian  o 
fragrant  with  the  memory  of  a  saintei 
who  had  passed  into  the  skies,  aooom 


By  the   Rev.  Rufns  8.  Underwood, 

field, 


I  never  knew  of  a  powerful  religk) 
kening  that  was  not  preceded  and  attei 
a  spirit  of  earnest  prayer.  The  grei 
winners  have  had  the  ear  of  God. 
knew  how  to  preach  and  how  to  pn 
the  great  spiritual  movements  tha 
blessed  Gkxi's  people,  the  church  has 
given  to  her  free  spirit  the  wings  < 
song.  **  Psalms  and  iiynms  and  b] 
songs  "  have  been  the  natural  and  insl 
expression  of  exalted  religious  feelh 
this  praiseful  service  no  hired  sinners 
the  singing  for  the  great  congregation 

There  are,  no  doubt,  times  of  extrso: 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit's  preseo 
power,  when  the  gift  of  **  prophesyini 
upon  the  whole  body  of  beUevers,  i 
the  time  preaching  may  seem  a  less 
nent  factor  in  the  movement ;  but  in  i 
vivals  preaching  has  been  the  most 
nent  and  efficient  agency. 

The  preaching  that  has  in  my  owi 
vation  and  experience  been  most  fni 
such  seasons  has  had  such  themes  at 
"The  unreasonableness  of  sin";  "1 
honor  and  guilt  of  an  unchristian  life' 
improbability  of  future  repentance  " ; ' 
as  related  to  character  and  destiny' 
absolute  necessity  of  the  new  birth"; 
en  only  possible  to  holy  character." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  need 
American  churches  just  now  isapni 
vival.     The  church  in  humiliation, 
sion,  and  supplication  upon  her  face 
her  Lord  may  expect  the  largest  bless 

By  John  H.  Billot,  D.D.,  New  Tori 

I  have  read  carefully  and  with  gre 
est  the  things  that  have  been  said  coe 
the  absence  of  preaching  and  the  pn 
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sg  in  the  Wales  reviyal,  and  from  my 
.1  experience  as  pastor  and  evangelist 
I  like  to  say : 

I  do  not  regard  the  absence  of  formal 
ng,  or,  rather,  preaching  as  we  natur- 
eak  and  think  of  it  in  evangelistic 
A  indicating  that  this  would  necessar- 
n  that  there  is  any  inherent  value  in 
x>urse.  The  fact  is,  the  most  effective 
istic  preaching  has  ever  been  after  the 
)f  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Corinth,  where 
us  he  sought  ^  to  declare  the  testimony 
"  and  to  witness  to  it  in  the  power  of 
y  Spirit.  To  me  the  significant  thing 
Wales  revival  and  in  the  wonderful 
it  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  and  his 

in  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland, 
ler  places  this  year,  has  not  been  so 
he  absence  of  preaching  as  it  has 
le  preaching  that  produces  an  in- 
of   personal  testimony  and  personal 

PreEtching  that  produces  this  is  help- 
smgelistic  preaching,  and  preaching 
Inders,  suppresses,  or  discourages  it 
ill  be  dispensed  with.    If  the  Spirit 

is  in  and  upon  a  work.  He  will  pro- 
1  men  and  women  that  spirit  of  testi- 
3r  witnessing  which  is  after  all  the 
.ethod  of   the  early   church  and  the 


missing  note,  alas!  too  often  of  the  modern 
church. 

Secondly,  Christian  song  has  from  the  begin- 
ning been  a  splendid  Spirit-chosen  vehicle  in 
which  to  carry  home  the  truth  to  human 
hearts.  What  would  the  work  of  the  Wesleys 
have  been  without  song?  How  far  would 
Moody's  work  have  gone  toward  stirring  tbo 
hearts  of  men  the  world  around  without  its 
Gospel  hynmsand  sacred  songs?  True,  there 
is  and  has  been  much  of  trash  turned  loose 
upon  the  world  under  the  guise  of  Gospel 
song,  but  the  theory  that  only  such  music  as 
will  elevate  the  character  of  worship  in  the 
church  (according  to  the  views  of  some  un- 
godly organist  or  spiritually  dead  preacher) 
ought  to  be  used  is  practical  nonsense,  and 
the  use  of  simple  old-fashioned  songs  in  Wales 
and  elsewhere  proves  it.  Better  far  get  all 
the  people  to  sing  with  the  spirit  and  under- 
standing the  simplest  old  €k>spel  hynms  than 
let  a  few  musicians  try  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  worship  and  shut  the  mouths  of  the 
people  while  they  attempt  it.  I  doubt  if  any 
great  work  of  grace  could  come  to  any  church 
or  community  where  there  is  no  hearty  con- 
gregational singing.  I  believe  in  art,  but 
more  in  heart  when  it  comes  to  the  worship 
of  God  in  song. 


SOLUTION  AND  THE  ANGLICAN  CLBRGT.— A  PROTEST  AND  A  SSPLT 


>r  of  Tbs  HoiaLBTic  Rbyibw:  As  a 
ber  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I 
>  utter  a  protest  against  some  words  In 
ide,  "The  Problem  of  Reaching  Men,** 
appears  in  your  January  number, 
iv.  Dr.  G.  C.  Adams  says: 

i  of  the  crying  shames  of  modem  times 
fact  that  when  Darwin  and  Huxley 
her  such  men  gave  the  world  results 
ly  years  of  conscientious  study,  they 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  a  man  arraigned  against  them  and 
ig  to  know  more  about  science  than 
Id." 

is  as  far  from  fact  as  east  is  from  west, 
spoch-marking  work,  "Lux  Mundi," 
i  wholly  by  Church  of  England  clergy- 
ras  planned  to  show  that  there  was  no 
b  between  revelation  and  science,  and, 
:,  to  show  the  gain  which  was  derived 
x)king  at  old  truths  in  the  light  of  all 
1  research.  It  was  also  leading  divines 
Church  of  England  who  contended 
volution  was  not  necessarily  contrary 


to  revealed  religion;  that  while  man  could 

"  make,"  no  man  could  evolve  a  law ;  that  in 

evolution  we  had  simply  found  out  one  of 

God's  methods  of  making.     It  was  Bishop 

Fraser  who  was  criticized  by  a  non-conformist 

divine  in  these  words :  "  I  would  rather  go  to 

the  €kirden  of  Eden  for  my  ancestors  than 

to  the  zoological  gardens,  where  the  bishop 

goes  for  hisl"    Of  course,  the  bishop  did 

nothing  of  the  kind. 

W.  J.  Taylor, 

Bectar  of  8t,  Miirjf't,  Ontario,  Canada, 

Editor  cfTBRHoiitLRTic  Rbvibw:  In  his 
protest  against  my  article  on  "  The  Problem 
of  Reaching  Men,"  the  critic  writes  pretty 
strongly.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. I  simply  wrote  what  I  regarded  as  a 
well-known  fact,  and  I  see  no  occasion  to 
change  my  statement.  What  is  claimed  by 
the  critic  is  true  thirty  years  after  the  fight 
of  the  modem  scientists  began ;  it  is  not  trae  of 
the  time  of  which  I  wrote.    Darwin's  "Ori- 
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gin  of  Species,"  the  real  epoch-making  book, 
was  published  in  1859;  **Lux  Mundi**  was 
published  in  1889;  between  these  two  dates 
lies  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
bitterest  contention,  which  made  men  like 
Darwin  and  Huxley  question  whether  the 
church  was  any  plac«  for  them.  Even  when 
*'  Lux  Mundi  **  was  published.  Canon  Liddon 
felt  it  necessary  to  preach  the  most  powerful 
sermon  he  could  frame,  in  which  he  urged 
his  hearers  not  to  be  led  by  what  was  said 
in  that  book.  The  leading  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  contended  that  evo- 
lution was  not  necessarily  contrary  to  revealed 
religion,  did  so  after  Professor  Huxley  had 
said  that  between  a  true  religion  and  a  true 
science  there  could  be  no  conflict.  After  the 
battle  had  been  about  fought  out,  when  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  busy 
with  the  moral  phases  of  evolution.  Profess- 
or Huxley,  in  his  ^manes  Lecture,   said 


positively  that  evolution  does  not  apply  i& 
the  sphere  of  ethics,  which  shows  that  even 
then  the  clergy  had  not  quite  caught  tlie 
idea.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  date  when  Biiii- 
op  Fraser  was  criticized  by  the  non-confonn- 
ist,  but  I  venture  to  guess  it  was  a  good 
many  years  after  1859,  for  in  1869  it  woqM 
have  been  diflScult  to  find  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land bishop  who  was  liable  to  that  kind  of 
criticism.  All  of  us  who  are  interested  k 
scientific  study  are  agreed  as  to  wliat  has 
been  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  such  men 
as  Darwin  and  Tyndall  and  Huxley.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  facts  of  history  will  ever 
prove  other  than  that  it  took  a  long  and 
hard  struggle  to  bring  clergymen,  in  and 
out  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  the  new 
view  of  scientilic  study  which  they  advo- 
cated. 

Gbobob  C.  Adamk 

San  Fbancibco,  Calxfobnia. 


THE  SOCIAL  MBS8A0B  OF  THE  SN0LI8H  PULPIT 
Bt  Pbof.  Abthub  S.  Hott,  D.D.,  Aububn  Theological  Sbiohart. 


How  are  the  social  questions  regarded  by 
the  ministry  of  English  and  Scotch  churches? 
Has  the  social  ideal  affected  the  thought  of 
the  pulpit? 

In  a  long  interview  with  the  secretary  of 
the  Edinburgh  Trades  Council,  I  asked  as 
the  last  question,  ''What  is  the  attitude  of 
working  men  to  the  church?"  and  he  an- 
swered: ''It  is  one  of  indifference.  They  are 
not  hostile  to  Christianity,  but  care  little  for 
the  church."  When  pressed  for  the  reason, 
he  replied:  "It  is  because  the  ministers  care 
little  for  the  questions  that  affect  the  lives  of 
working  men."  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith, 
who  is  especially  interested  in  social  ques- 
tions and  knows  them  well,  and  serves  as  an 
officer  in  a  Glasgow  church  among  the  very 
poor,  thought  that  this  answer  was  a  great 
exaggeration.  The  younger  men  in  the  pul- 
pit were  especially  students  of  social  ques- 
tions. The  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
made  one  of  the  first  examinations  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor.  The  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  has  a  social  settlement,  and  many 
of  the  students  get  practical  social  training. 
At  a  recent  assembly  of  the  United  Free 
Church  a  special  service  was  devoted  to  work- 
ing men.  Perhaps  the  most  influential  soci- 
ety within  the  Church  of  England  is  the 


Christian  Social  Union,  devoted  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  Christ  to  the  whole  Ule, 
of  which  the  late  Bishop  Westcott  was  lor 
many  years  the  head,  one  of  the  most  leamed 
and  spiritual  of  churchmen ;  and  such  men  as 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Oi- 
non  Bamett,  warder  of  Toynbee  Hall,  are  u- 
tive  members.  The  evangelicals,  in  exalting 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  have 
rather  ignored  the  social  questions;  but  tbej 
too  have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  larger  tmft 
and  the  needs  of  men,  and  at  a  late  confereBce 
gave  special  prominence  to  such  questioiii. 
The  free  churches,  with  varying  degrees  of 
emphasis,  are  maintaining  tiiat  the  diiin^ 
has  a  social  mission.  When  Mr.  HaU  Csin^ 
the  novelist,  two  years  ago  made  his  terrible 
arraigimient  of  the  church  as  ignorant  of  tiie 
evil  conditions  of  the  multitude  and  cardeas 
of  them,  and  that  social  betterment  must  ibid 
its  hope  elsewhere,  one  of  the  best  replies  wii 
a  series  of  sermons  by  Ambrose  Shepherd,  of 
Glasgow,  published  as  "The  Gospel  and  So- 
cial Questions. "  The  same  year  also  saw  the 
issuance  of  the  Baird  lectures  by  Prindpsl  I 
Marshall  Lang,  of  Aberdeen,  on  **  The  Chmd 
and  its  Social  Mission."  Books  by  sach  rae- 
ognized  leaders  show  the  trend  of  mes*! 
thoughts.    Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  sad 
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surkable  illustration  of  the  new  attitude 

seen  at  the  Bradford  meetings  of  the 

J  Church  Federation.    Mr.  P.  B.  Myer, 

/hrist  Church,  London,  was  on  the  pro- 

n  for  an  address  on  **■  The  Kew  Evangel- 

"  and  every  one  expected  a  fervent  word 

iie  winning  of  souls.     Mr.  Myer  dwelt 

Q  the  houdng  conditions  of  multitudes 

made  them  dead  to  the  message  of  the 

pel,  believing,   with    Lord    Shaftesbury 

General  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army, 

until  houses  were  made  fit  to  live  in  the 

8  of  men  could  not  be  reached.    It  was 

t  significant  to  find  Mr.  Myer  also  among 

social  prophets. 

he  social  questions  are  more  pressing  in 
it  Britain  than  with  us  in  the  United 
es;  the  very  right  of  Christianity  as  the 
^on  of  redemption  is  involved  in  them, 
more  ministers  than  with  us  are  practical 
kers  in  social  ways  and  unmistakable 
hers  of  the  social  duty  of  the  church. 
Qe  of  the  best  statements  is  found  in  **  The 
rch  and  Social  Problems,"  by  A.  Scott 
heson,  pastor  of  Dumbarton,  Scotland: 

[t  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  study  the  so- 
question — of  the  statesman  from  a  politi- 
ttandpoint,  of  the  reformer  from  a  human- 
an  standpoint,  and  of  the  Christian  from 
standpoint  of  the  spiritual  mind.  The 
il  question,  being  the  greatest  national 
stion  of  the  time,  is  at  bottom  a  religious 
»tion,  affecting  the  whole  status,  spirit, 
health  of  modem  society ;  and  no  power 
»uth  is  better  fitted  to  aeal  with  it  thsm 
church,  in  the  light  of  Christ  and  His 
^om.  ...  It  is  true  that  individual  re- 
flation and  sanctification  is  the  vital  solu- 
;  it  is  true  that  we  need  an  intensification 
aith  in  the  supernatural;  it  is  true  that 
power  to  change  the  heart  and  set  the  life 
it  must  come  from  Christ.  Development 
ot  wholly  determined  by  environment, 
never  was.  Better  surroundings  help, 
the  real  inspiration  must  come  from 
lin,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  state  it,  from  above. 
All  this  evangelic  truth  we  hold  and  em- 
lize;  but  have  not  many  who  hold  and 
^hasize  it  forgotten  something?  When 
arus  was  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  only 
ist's  life-giving  word  could  do  it ;  but,  be- 
lt could  find  access  to  the  tomb,  the  stone 
to  be  taken  away.  Ignorance,  facilities 
itempeiance,  unwholesome  dwellings,  in- 
juate  wages,  want  of  leisure — sudi  are 
stones  lying  on  the  graves  of  the  spiritu- 
dead ;  and  a  voice  from  heaven  asks,  in 
ly  a  bitter  cry  to-day,  'Have  ye  taken 
.y  the  stones? '  Have  not  those  who  work 
cnore  spiritual  levels  forgotten  the  toUs 
i  are  needed  to  prepare  the  moral  or  mate- 
environments,  without  which  their  higher 
m  are  all  In  vain? 


*<But  the  church's  duty  is  not  only  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  menacing  condi- 
tions which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  social  fab- 
ric ;  it  has  likewise  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive work  to  discharge.  It  is  the  proper 
function  of  the  church  to  think  out  and  ror- 
mulate  the  moral  law  of  Christ  as  applicable  to 
modem  conditions,  in  order  that  a  truer  pub- 
lic sentiment  may  be  cultivated  and  previdl 
among  us,  as  theological  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed, and  that  the  church  itself  may  stand 
out  again  in  the  public  eye  as  a  body  which 
has  a  clearly  understood  moral  code  for  poli- 
tics and  industry  and  property,  and  especially 
for  the  social  inequalities  ana  miseries  of  our 
age.** 

The  best  men  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
pulpits  are  students  of  social  problems;  some 
of  them  have  found  a  voice.  There  are  ser- 
mons that  express  a  definite  social  theory. 
Many  English  clergymen  are  socialists.  This 
is  esi)ecially  true  of  the  devoted  high-church- 
man, who  lives  among  the  poor.  The  labor 
candidate  that  recently  won  the  parliamen- 
tary election  for  Woolwich  was  supported  by 
the  parish  clergymen  of  the  district.  They 
are  on  the  side  of  democracy  as  against  aris- 
tocratic or  plutocratic  privilege.  And  this 
spirit  naturally  tends  toward  socialism.  But 
it  is  not  of  the  French  and  German  type,  de- 
manding the  Immediate  and  complete  reor- 
ganization of  industry ;  it  is  Fabian  rather, 
willing  to  work  for  whatever  promises  inmie- 
diate  help.  Father  Dolling,  of  Poplar,  was 
such  a  man.  He  always  held  that  the  hope 
for  the  future  of  England  was  in  the  English 
democracy.    He  says  in  one  of  his  sermons: 

**  If  there  be  in  any  country  in  which  men 
live  any  custom,  any  privilege  of  others 
which  denies  to  men  llie  opportunity  of  full 
manhood,  the  Christian,  be  he  priest  or  be  he 
layman,  must  never  cease  raising  his  voice 
until  such  restriction  is  removed,  until  such 
privilege  has  been  abolished,  and  the  man  is 
able,  in  the  fulness  of  his  manhood,  to  realize 
God's  eternal  will  for  him." 

These  quiet  words  cut  very  deep  into  Eng- 
lish social  conditions.  Father  Dolling  gave 
himself  to  the  poor  of  Portsmouth  and  East 
London  with  the  devotion  of  a  St.  Frands; 
he  preached  the  new  crusade  against  vice  and 
indifference  and  unjust  conditions  with  the 
passionate  earnestness  of  a  Peter  the  Hermit. 

The  socialists  are  a  small  band  compared 
to  the  number  of  ministers  who  have  a  social 
message,  who  try  to  apply  the  Gk>spel  to  some 
social  need,  or  in  a  fuller  way  aim  at  a  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  the  social  t^iiths  of 
Christianity.    A  generation  ago  the 
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of  Maurice,  called  '^  Social  Morality,  **  were 
the  best  examples  of  this  type.  In  fact,  they 
were  almost  the  pioneers  and  inspirers  of  the 
attempt  to  treat  Christianity  as  a  whole.  Dr. 
Westcott,  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  ac- 
knowledged his  debt  to  Maurice  and  was  his 
true  successor.  He  caught  the  social  vision. 
He  felt  the  direction  and  strength  of  those 
subtle  forces  moving  the  activities  of  modem 
life.    He  was  a  prophet  to  our  time. 

The  London  branch  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union  always  uses  Lent  to  preach  the  truths 
of  social  Christianity.  ''Lent  in  London," 
the  sermons  of  1895,  is  a  volume  full  of  the 
most  practical  social  lessons.  But  perhaps 
the  best  sermons  to  express  the  new  spirit  and 
emphasis  of  the  English  pulpit  are  the  vol- 
umes by  the  late  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  of  the 
Wesleyans,  called  ''Social  Christianity  **  and 
the  "Philanthropy  of  God."  Mr.  Hughes 
was  best  known  as  the  leader  of  the  forward 
movement  in  the  Wesleyan  Church.  He  rec- 
ognized the  danger  of  the  paganizing  of  the 
masses  of  the  great  cities  through  social  neg- 
lect— preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  on  Sun- 
day, and  yet  through  the  week  tolerating  and 
even  fostering  the  political  and  industrial 
conditions  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  He 
could  not  be  a  preacher  of  Christ  without 
being  a  preacher  of  Christian  righteousness. 
The  kingdom  was  to  him  the  great  and  com- 
manding concept  of  Christ.  The  idea  of  the 
forward  movement  spread  rapidly  among  the 
conferences.  They  determined  to  begin  evan- 
gelistic and  social  work  in  the  heart  of  great 
cities  and  to  appoint  their  strongest  men  to 
this  service.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  and  Mark 
Guy  Pearse  were  appointed  to  the  West  Cen- 
tral branch  of  the  London  Mission,  and  what 
is  known  as  the  West  London  Mission  was 
inaugurated  in  St.  James's  Hall,  Regent  Street 
and  Piccadilly,  in  October,  1887. 

}/Lr,  Hughes  began  his  ministry  as  a  preach- 
er of  personal  salvation,  but  he  developed 
into  a  prophet  to  the  social  consciousness  of 
the  church.  He  never  lost  the  personal  note, 
but  he  tried  to  make  Christianity  as  wide  as 
Christ  made  it,  to  reach  and  express  itself  in 
the  many-sidedness  of  human  life.  Here  he 
is  the  true  successor  of  John  Wesley.  A  sin- 
gle extract  from  a  sermon  on  "  Christ  and  the 
Social  Distress "  ("  They  have  no  need  to  go 
away :  give  ye  them  to  eat ")  will  show  the 
spirit  of  the  man: 

"  Last  Monday  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
Qxcellent  Christian  gentleman,  who  said  that 


he  went  away  from  this  haU  last  Sundav  aft- 
ernoon very  much  grieved.    He  was  deligiit- 
ed  to  see  so  great  a  oongpregatioii.    He  re- 
joiced at  the  opportunity  wEich  was  gives 
me  of  preachlnj?  the  (Gospel.    Bat,  instead  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  I  talked  of  the  dutv  of 
citizens  to  elect  vestrymen  who  would  aam 
unsanitary  dwellings  and  otherwise  disdum 
their  public  functions.    And,  as  a  result,  m 
adds  that  it  is  only  too  possible  that  some 
who  heard  me.  and  might  have  been  Sived, 
are  now  in  hell  suffering  the  torments  of  tbi 
damned.    I  felt  extremely  thankful  to  tint 
good  man  for  giving  me  such  siiiceie  advioe, 
and  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  bin. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  euiould  have  said  Just  the 
same  thine  if  I  had  heard  any  mlnl«t«r  talk 
as  I  talked  last  Sunday.    No  doubt  my  cor- 
respondent represents  thousands  of  some  of 
the  best  Christians  in  England ;  and  vet  I  mj 
deliberately  that  I  come  to  argue  beiorD  too, 
before  the   open   Bible,  and    before  Jma 
Christ,  that  the  view  which  my  oorreqMnd- 
ent  holds  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ewer 
entertained  by  Christian  men ;  that  it  was  tbi 
main  reason  whv  the  French  Revolution  be- 
came a  Reign  of  Terror;  and  that  it  te  now 
the  principal  cause  of  the  menacing  adnmoe 
of  atheistic  socialism,  communism,  and  Bdhil- 
ism  in  Europe.    If  every  day  of  the  week 
and  twice  on  Sunday  we  preach  the  QotgA 
even  to  his  satisfaction,  may  I  not  be  permit- 
ted for  this  one  brief  hour  to  deal  with  thit 
public  application  of  the  Gospel  which  hai 
been  so  long  and  so  perilously  neglect  by 
those  who  are  the  followers  of  Jesus  Chriitr 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  best  pieacbenof 
England  and  Scotland.  Dr.  Fairbaim,  of 
Oxford,  is  not  more  interested  in  the  philoeo- 
phy  of  religion  than  in  the  social  work  of  the 
Maoisfield  College  Settlement.  Dr.  Hcnloo, 
scholarly,  refined,  spiritual,  would  be  be- 
reaved if  he  had  no  word  to  working  men. 
Silvester  Home  could  no  longer  preach  to 
West  Enders  with  the  thousands  in  the  hesit 
of  London  calling  for  the  voice  and  hand  of 
a  brother.  The  Bishop  of  London  got  hii 
power  of  directness  and  reality  and  sympathy 
by  contact  with  the  poor  and  neglected  d 
Bethnal  Green. 

Such  men  represent  a  changed  attitude  of 
the  ministry,  the  desire  to  make  tmth  ml 
and  living,  to  take  it  out  of  the  doudi  to 
dwell  in  the  homes  of  men.  Dr.  John  Wit- 
son  has  finely  expressed  it  when  he  says: 

"The  days  of  the  Manchester  schooliii re- 
ligion are  over,  and  a  new  sense  of  m  ~ 
hSa  sprung  up.  Rightly  or  wronglv, 
do  not  wish  to  escape  from  the  wreck  Q  tbeir 
shipmates  are  to  perish.  They  want  to  eee 
the  whole  crew  saved  together.  Touig  noD 
who  will  not  teach  in  Sunday-school  are  nsdy 
to  work  in  a  boys'  club,  and  womoii  whohii* 
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wearied  distributing  tracts  are  anxious  to  munity  that  socially  and  physically  we  stand 
brinff  more  comfort  to  the  lives  of  their  work-  toffether,  and  religion  can  not  remain  a  water- 
ing asters.  The  sense  is  creeping  over  the  com-     ti^t  compartment  of  spiritual  selfishness. " 


THB  VAGAHCY  IN  THB  PROGRAM 

By  THB  Rev.  Henbt  Nblson  Bullard,  Ph.D.,  Mound  Citt,  Mibsottbi. 


An  important  convention  was  in  progress. 
A  si)eaker  of  world-wide  reputation  was  car- 
rying the  audience  with  him  in  an  opportune 
address.  The  members  of  the  convention 
were  already  thinking  of  the  meeting  as  a 
great  success.  Behind  the  scenes  the  satisfied 
feeling  was  wanting.  The  committee  in 
charge  was  worried.  The  success  of  the  open- 
ing address  could  not  bring  them  rdief .  Two 
other  speakers  were  to  follow  at  that  session. 
One  had  failed  to  come  and  the  other  had  just 
been  called  away  by  a  telegram. 

After  hurried  consultation  and  prayer,  they 
called  two  members  of  the  convention  to  their 
aid  and  asked  them  to  fill  the  places  on  the 
program.  It  was  short  notice,  as  one  had  to 
speak  in  a  very  few  minutes  and  the  other 
follow  him.  The  first  consented  at  once.  He 
was  willing,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
come  to  their  relief.  His  life  in  the  ministry 
had  filled  more  than  thirty  years  and  he  was 
used  to  being  called  upon  in  such  cases.  The 
other  was  a  young  man,  only  a  few  years  out 
of  the  seminary.  After  a  few  minutes'  hesi- 
tation he  also  agreed. 

We  are  interested  chiefiy  in  the  young  man. 
He  had  made  no  preparation  for  any  such 
duty.  He  had  no  long  experience  to  draw 
upon.  But  after  a  few  minutes'  hesitation  he 
accepted  the  task.  The  choice  of  a  message 
took  but  a  moment.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
topic  of  the  day  except  the  general  outline. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  liimself  or  others  to 
talk  about  matters  of  which  he  knew  so  little. 
He  felt  that  the  convention  needed  inspira- 
tion as  weU  as  instruction.  He  was  limited 
in  his  choice  of  a  message,  but  his  short 
ministry  had  not  been  barren  of  inspiration 
and  vision. 

One  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  had 
been  burning  itself  more  and  more  into  his 
souL  It  was  no  greater  than  many  another, 
perhaps,  but  it  had  come  to  be  most  vital  in 
his  thought.  Wisely  he  chose  this  for  the 
theme  of  his  message.  He  had  not  sought 
the  duty.  Accepting  it,  he  desired  to  be 
Qod's  messenger  to  his  unexpected  audience. 
He  could  not  sucoeed  in  stirring  othera  with 


any  truth  that  had  not  stirred  his  own  life. 
What  mattered  it  if  so  far  only  one  great 
thought  had  worked  itself  into  his  mind  and 
heart  ?  That  was  all  he  needed.  In  the  power 
of  that  burning  thought,  in  the  power  of  a 
heart  throbbing  with  earnestness  and  confi- 
dence, he  was  able  to  move  the  audience  as 
many  a  speaker  of  wider  reputation  could  not 
have  done. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  man  in  a  place  of 
prominence,  local  or,  national  to  be  ready  for 
just  such  a  crisis?  Hardly  a  Christian  En- 
deavor convention  or  Sunday-school  gather- 
ing passes  without  the  need  for  some  one  to 
fill  a  place  upon  the  program  without  time 
for  preparation.  This  is  most  common  in  lo- 
cal associations,  for  which  it  is  harder  to  get 
speakers  of  reputation.  The  number  is  legion 
of  programs  spoiled  and  interest  in  a  move- 
ment lessened  by  vacancies  upon  the  programs 
and  poor  substitutes. 

One  year  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
should  give  at  least  one  great  thought  to  a 
man.  The  truth  is  to  make  men  free,  and  it 
surely  should  make  them  free  to  speak.  In 
the  confidence  of  a  great  thought  fliere  need 
be  no  hesitancy  when  duty  calls.  Tho  one 
may  find  it  impossible  or  judge  it  unwise  to 
depart  from  the  custom  of  writing  the  regu- 
lar Sunday  sermons,  the  experience  of  his 
ministry  must  bring  messages  which  fill  the 
heart  so  full  that  he  might  speak  out  of  that 
fulness  with  power  if  he  would.  The  minis- 
ter who  feels  compelled  to  refuse  when  he  is 
called  upon  suddenly  can  not  escape  a  sense 
of  personal  regret  at  being  unable  to  do  what 
others  find  possible.  Often  it  is  a  sense  of 
shame  when  the  others  who  respond  are  in- 
competent, tho  willing.  Often  his  best 
chances  will  lie  in  these  unexpected  calls.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  young  minister,  before 
his  first  year  is  ended,  put  in  shape  for  use  the 
message  which  has  come  to  him  with  the 
greatest  force.  He  may  never  be  called  upon 
to  use  it  till  some  other  has  taken  its  place, 
but  he  will  be  ready  for  sudden  duty.  The 
power  of  a  great  thought  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion that  will  not  fail 
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STUDIES  IN   BIBLE  THEMES 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  JEWISH  PROPHETISM 
By  Prop.  Ed.  EOnio,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Boim  Univek8ity,  Germany. 


In  our  days  a  new  theory  has  been  evolved « 
of  the  relationship  existing  between  Eli's 
time  and  the  history  of  Israelitish  prophet- 
ism.  It  is  chiefly  the  Dutch  scientist,  Abr. 
Kuenen.  who,  in  his  work,  **  De  Prof eten  en 
de  Profetie  onder  Israel"  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  227  et 
9eq.),  has  advanced  the  following  thesis.  The 
religious  awakening  of  the  Jews,  which  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  the  Judges 
kept  pace  with  their  political  growth,  has 
shown  but  one  of  its  results  in  the  **  Nabiis- 
mus"  (power  of  prophecy).  According  to 
Kuenen,  prophetic  visions,  until  the  end  of 
the  time  of  the  judges,  appeared  only  to  the 
worshipers  of  idols  (the  Ganaanitish  god  Baal, 
etc.).  But  at  the  close  of  that  period  these 
ecstatic  emotions  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
to  the  followers  of  Jehovah.  Samuel  is  said 
to  have  Inaugurated  this  motion,  and  this  seer 
and  zealous  advocate  of  Jehovah-worship  has, 
according  to  Kuenen 's  theory,  pointed  out  to 
the  Israelitish  enthusiasts  the  way  they  were 
to  follow.  It  showed  them  a  practical 
course,  and  inculcated  in  them  the  element  of 
religious  ethics. 

This  attempt  at  tracing  the  origin  of  Jew- 
ish prophetism  has  been  indorsed  also  by 
Wellhausen  (in  the  fourth  edition  of  Bleek's 
commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  p.  212, 
note)  and  by  several  other  advocates  of  a 
like  fundamental  view  of  religious  history. 
But  I  think  I  shall  say  enough  about  this  at- 
tempt when  I  present  the  following  points : 

1.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  the  followers  of 
Jehovah,  as  the  opponents  of  Ganaanitish 
doctrines,  should  have  absorbed  a  prominent 
institution  of  the  Ganaanitish  religion.  Hav- 
ing protested  against  the  necromancy  as  well 
as  against  the  idolatry  and  image- worship  of 
the  Ganaanites,  how  could  they  have  accepted 
their  prophetism?  Ko;  we  must  not  forget 
that  in  regard  to  religion  Israel  felt  itself  the 
superior  of  other  nations,  as  may  be  seen  from 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  references:  Gen. 
XX.  11;  xxxiv.  7;  Num.  xxiii.  9;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18;  Judges  xx.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12;  Ps. 
cxlvii.  19  et  seq.  That  is  to  say — as  has  been 
often  and  emphatically  conceded  in  recent 
times — ^if  Israel  had  not  possessed  the  main- 


spring of  its  power  in  its  religious  pecoUaiity, 
it,  like  others,  would  have  perished  in  the 
confusion  of  nations  of  Ganaan. 

The  advocates  of  the  new  theory  have  abo 
quite  ignored  how  earnestly  Elijah  foogiit 
the  prophets  of  Baal  on   Mount  Garmel  (1 
Kings  xviii.  19  et  eeq.).    How  keen  his  mod- 
ery  of  those  alleged   patterns  of  his  own 
calling  (v.  27)1    In  order  to  rob  of  eveiy 
vestige  of  probability  the  theory  of  Isnel's 
acceptance  of  Ganaanitish  prophetism,  it  i8» 
therefore,  not  even  necessary  to  recall  tht 
stirring  words,  **  O  house  of  Jacob,  come  jt, 
and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  "  (Ul 
ii.  6)  and  *'pass  over  the  isles  of  Ghittim* 
(Jer.  ii.  10-13). 

2.  The  contention  that  the  growing  num- 
ber of  Kebiim  (prophets)  did  not  find  their 
leader  until  toward  the  end  of  the  period  of 
the  judges  in  the  person  of  Samuel  has  no  his- 
torical foundation.  For  where  do  the  sources 
make  mention  of  any  religious  movement  b^ 
fore  the  advent  of  Samuel?  Where  were  in 
Eli's  time  the  heroes  of  religious  and  national 
enthusiasm?  If  they  had  existed,  would  thej 
not  have  given  their  lives  to  prevent  the  ig- 
nominious capture  of  the  ark  (1  Sam.  iv.  11)? 
Where  is  there  any  mention  of  numbers  of 
prophets  before  Samuel's  time?  Not  a  word 
about  it;  on  the  contrary,  we  read:  "And 
the  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those 
days ;  there  was  no  open  vision  "  (1  Soul  ill 
1).  Thus  the  historians  of  Israel  complain  of 
the  opposite  of  what,  according  to  all  new 
hypotheses,  were  the  facts.  The  advocates 
of  the  new  theories  of  biblical  interpretaUon 
have  a  new  way  of  utilizing  the  souroei 
What  the  sources  contain  is  ignored,  and  thst 
which  they  do  not  contain  is  assumed.  F^ 
riods  which,  according  to  the  historical  works, 
were  asleep  or  dead  are  designated  as  creatire, 
while  persons  whom  Israel's  own  historians 
call  epoch-making  are  treated  as  subordinate 
figures. 

According  to  the  sources,  it  was  not  in  Eli's 
time  and  not  prior  to  Samuel  that  a  religioos 
awakening  of  Israel  attended  its  political 
growth,  quite  overlooking  the  fact  tbaX  such 
a  parallel  could  not  have  been  dxawn  in  the 
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history  of  Jewish  religion.  According  to 
Jewish  historical  evidence,  the  facts  are  as 
follows:  The  light  of  the  new  knowledge  of 
Qod,  which  was  lighted  for  Israel  in  Hoses' 
time,  has  never  since  heen  quite  dimmed ;  and 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm  over  Jehovah,  the 
mighty  Redeemer,  which  was  then  kindled, 
has  never  been  quite  extinguished  (Joshua 
xxiv.  81;  Judges  ii.  10). 

Furthermore,  prophetesses  such  as  Deborah 
(Judges  iv.  4),  God-fearing  men  such  as 
Gideon  (v.  viii.  28),  and  Nazarites  such  as 
Samson  (v.  xiii.  1  et  uq.;  Amos  ii.  11),  have 
endeavored  to  keep  light  and  fire  burning. 
In  spite  of  this,  both  Jewish  national  and  re- 
ligious life  sank  to  a  low  level.  The  Philis- 
tines, especially,  threatened  to  crush  Israel. 
Even  members  of  the  high-priestly  family — 
Eli's  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas— degene- 
rated, and  the  Ark  of  the  Ck>venant  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  It  was  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod of  Jewish  history  that  Samuel  appeared 
as  a  mighty  proclaimer  of  the  ancient  faith 
inherited  from  the  fathers.     He  began  the 


work  of  combating  the  twofold  eviL  He  un  • 
dertook,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  his  God,  to  stir 
the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries  by  forceful 
penitential  speeches,  that  they  might  return 
to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  also  arm  them- 
selves with  courage  to  oppose  the  enemy 
(lSanLvii.8-12).  The  banner  of  religious  zeal 
and  patriotism  which  Samuel  held  aloft  was 
not  destined  for  an  early  downfall.  It  was 
upheld  by  a  multitude  of  Jewish  youths  and 
men.  Not  before,  but  qfter  the  victory  of 
Samuel  which  found  a  memorial  for  coming 
generations  in  Ebenezer,  "the  rock  of  help" 
(1  Sam.  vii.  12),  do  we  see  the  first  mention  of 
the  company  of  prophets  who,  accompanied 
by  music,  give  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  in 
songs  of  praise  for  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  x.  5 
etieq,). 

Eli's  time  may  be  compared  to  wintry  days 
when  the  seed  is  protected  against  death  by  a 
cover  of  snow,  while  Samuel's  is  the  spring- 
time when  the  renewed  powers  of  the  sun- 
beams melt  the  ice  and  lead  the  liberated  seed 
to  speedy  fruition. 


OUTLUffS  STUDIES  OF  OBSCURER  PROPHETS— BALAAM 
Bt  Pbof.  Lewis  Batlss  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Habtfo&d  Thbolooical  Seminary. 


At  first  glance  this  man  (Num.  xxii.-xxiv. ; 
xxxi.  8)  seems  an  almost  impossible  com- 
pound of  contradictions.  He  is  a  poet  of  lof- 
tiest genius,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  ready 
to  sell  everything  for  gold ;  he  is  a  worshiper 
of  Jehovah,  and  at  the  same  time  a  heathen 
magician ;  he  is  a  prophet  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  yet  he  devises  means  to  lure  Israel  to  de- 
struction. How  are  we  to  explain  such  a 
character  as  this? 

1.  One  theory  is  that  Balaam  was  an  im- 
postor. The  revelations  that  he  claimed  are 
regarded  as  fraud.  His  pious  refusal  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  the  word  of  Jehovah  is 
regarded  as  a  politic  effort  to  extort  a  larger 
bribe  from  the  King  of  Moab.  All  his  good 
words  are  pronounced  cant.  This  view, 
however,  is  contrary  to  the  general  attitude  of 
Scripture  toward  Balaam.  Micah  vi.  speaks 
of  him  as  a  true  prophet,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  this  narrative  that  suggests  that  he  was 
not  a  true  man.  His  words  to  the  messen- 
gers of  the  King  of  Moab,  **  If  Balak  would 
give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I 
can  not  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my 
God  to  do  less  or  more ** ;  "Get  you  into  your 
land,  for  the  Lord  refuseth  to  |^ve  me  leave 


to  go  with  you,**  have  all  the  ring  of  genuine- 
ness. The  oracles  that  he  uttered  after  he 
had  gone  to  the  land  of  Moab  rank  among  the 
most  inspired  specimens  of  Old -Testament  po- 
etry. An  impostor  can  not  thus  simulate  the 
language  of  a  saint.  Cant  always  has  a  false 
ring  and  never  deceives  anybody  but  the  one 
who  uses  it.  No  man  can  utter  the  message 
of  God  without  having  some  genuine  experi- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

2.  Another  theory  of  Balaam's  character 
is  that  he  was  an  apostate.  Originally,  it 
is  supposed,  he  was  a  true  prophet;  but 
through  love  of  gain  he  was  tempted  gradu- 
ally to  mix  more  and  more  of  heathenism  and 
magic  with  his  utterances,  \mtil  at  last  he  lost 
the  divine  gift  entirely.  On  this  view  we 
see  him  at  a  stage  in  his  career  when  he  was 
rapidly  going  downward,  but  when  he  had  not 
yet  lost  all  of  the  good  that  had  been  in  him. 

Our  narrative,  however,  makes  the  con- 
trary impression— that  Balaam  was  on  the 
up-grade  rather  than  the  down-grade  spiritu- 
ally. Originally  he  was  no  more  than  an  or- 
dinary soothsayer  like  the  magicians  of  an- 
cient Babylonia;  but,  hearing  of  the  wonders 
that  Jehovah  had  done  for  Israel,  he  had  be- 
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come  a  worshiper  of  this  €k>d  and  had  begun 
to  prophesy  in  His  name.  Jehovah,  who  is 
found  of  all  those  who  seek  Him,  had  received 
his  worship  and  had  granted  him  prophetic 
illumination,  and  now  He  was  leading  him  to 
the  point  where  he  should  come  into  closer 
contact  with  Israel  and  should  learn  more 
about  the  God  of  Israel.  Instead  of  being 
on  the  decline,  we  see  Balaam  at  the  high-tide 
of  religious  experience. 

8.  The  character  of  Balaam  is  essentially 
commonplace.  His  environment  and  his  ex- 
periences were  very  peculiar,  but  he  himself 
was  a  character  that  we  meet  every  day.  He 
was  simply  a  man  who  could  not  make  up 
his  mind.  His  call  for  decision  came  to  him 
again  and  again,  but  every  time  he  put  off 
decision  untH,  unknown  to  himself,  he  drifted 
into  the  attitude  of  an  enemy  of  God.  When 
the  invitation  to  curse  Israel  first  came  to 
him,  he  knew  his  duty  and  should  have  de- 
cided at  once  that  he  would  not  go ;  but  he 
put  off  the  decision  over  night.  Conscience 
was  still  too  strong  to  let  him  go,  but  he  sent 
the  messengers  away  with  the  hope  that  if 
they  came  again  they  might  be  more  success- 
ful. The  next  time  that  they  appeared,  Ba- 
laam again  waited  over  night  before  deci- 
ding, and  this  time  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  bidding  him  to  go  with  the  messen- 


gers, only  not  to  curse  Israel  when  he  arrivei. 
Still  he  puts  off  the  decision  for  Gkxl  and  for 
right.  His  conscience  conjures  up  all  aorts 
of  terrors  on  the  road,  but  still  he  goes  (o. 
When  he  has  reached  the  land  of  Moab  the 
Spirit  of  €k>d  overpowers  him  and  prevents 
his  cursing  Israel ;  but  still  his  heart  is  un- 
touched, and  the  decision  for  €k»d  still  re- 
mains immade,  for  he  tries  again  and  again 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  cursing  in  whidi 
he  has  been  hindered. 

4.  The  history  of  Balaam  teaches  us  that 
persistent  indecision  leads  ultimately  to  monl 
blindness.  At  first  he  saw  clearly  that  be 
should  not  go  with  the  messengers  of  Balak, 
but,  after  dallying  with  the  temptation,  he 
thought  that  he  might  go  and  please  the  Unf 
without  actually  cursing.  By  the  time  that 
he  was  on  the  scene  he  was  ready  to  try  to 
curse,  if  he  were  not  prevented  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  still  pleading  within  him.  He  ends 
by  suggesting  the  infamous  plan  of  seducing 
the  Israelites  to  the  unclean  worship  of  Baal 
Peor,  and  so  of  bringing  down  upon  them  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah.  He  is  too  good  a  man  to 
curse  Israel  himself,  but  he  will  contrive  so 
that  Jehovah  may  curse  them.  He  has  be- 
come morally  blind.  He  dies  among  the  ene- 
mies of  Jehovah,  slain  with  the  sword  of  the 
avenging  Israelites. 


THE  PASABLS  OF  THE  MERCHANTMAN 
Br  THE  Rev.  C.  E.  Basgome,  Attica,  New  York. 


Again,  the  kingdom  of  heai>en  is  like  unto  a 
merchantman,  seeking  goodly  pearls:  wJio 
token  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price, 
went  and  sold  all  thai  he  had  and  bought  it. 
—Matt.  xiii.  45,  46. 

The  interpretation  of  this  parable  given  by 
Trench  in  his  **  Notes  on  the  Parables,"  and 
by  most  of  the  commentaries,  and  so  com- 
monly elsewhere  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  called 
the  customary  one,  makes  the  **  merchant- 
man** to  represent  an  earnest  seeker  after 
spiritual  good,  and  the  "  pearl  of  great  price," 
like  the  "hidden  treasure"  of  the  parable  just 
before  it,  to  represent  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
considered  as  life  in  Christ. 

I  venture,  perhaps  rashly,  to  dissent,  and 
to  point  out  some  very  grave  objections  to 
it. 

1.  It  assumes  that  the  Savior  said  what  He 
did  not  mean,  and  meant  what  He  did  not 
say.     He  said   plainly,  ''The   kingdom   of 


heaven  is  like  unto  a  merchantman."  Of 
course,  the  assumption  is  that  when  He  in- 
troduced a  parable  by  saying,  **  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  like,"  He  meant  to  set  before  us 
the  whole  picture  presented  in  the  parable, 
and  leave  it  to  the  hearer  or  reader  to  apply 
the  various  parts  in  the  general  light  of  Hta 
teaching.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
long  and  somewhat  complicated  parables, 
where  less  exact  forms  of  comparison  are 
used,  in  this  little  group  of  five  short  para- 
bles, with  scarcely  more  than  a  single 
thought  in  each  and  a  very  definite  form  of 
comparison,  the  rule  will  not  hold.  By  com- 
mon consent,  in  the  other  four  of  these  para- 
bles we  are  to  consider  the  kingdom  like  the 
particular  thing  that  He  mentions.  Thus  it 
is  like  *' a  grain  of  mustard-seed,"  not  like  the 
man  who  sowed  it;  like '^ leaven,"  not  like 
the  woman  who  hid  it  in  the  meal ;  Uke  the 
hidden  **  treasure,"  not  like  the  field  nor  the 
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maD  who  found  it;  like  the  ''net,''  not  like 
the  sea  nor  the  fishes  in  the  net 

2.  The  customary  interpretation  takes 
away  every  distinctive  teaching  and  makes 
it  mean  the  same  as  the  parable  of  the  hid 
treasure  just  before  it.  Attempts  are  made 
to  show  a  difference  by  supposing  that  the 
man  who  found  the  hid  treasure  came  upon  it 
accidentally,  and  was  not,  like  the  merchant- 
man, seeking  it.  But  this  is  pure  assump- 
tion. The  parables  present  no  such  contrast. 
Our  parable  is  thus  left  without  an  excuse  for 
its  being. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  it  as  it  reads, 
we  find  a  truth  in  it  respecting  the  kingdom 
that  neither  of  the  others  contains  and  which 
is  needed  to  explain  or  supplement  them. 
Thus,  if  the  kingdom  is  }ike  a  merchantman 
seeking  goodly  pearls  and  selling  all  to  gain 
one  pearl  of  great  price,  it  is  actively  intent 
upon  noble  objects  by  its  very  nature,  and, 
when  it  becomes  fully  conscious  of  its  mis- 
sion, it  consecrates  its  whole  being  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  end  that  God  has  set  before 
it.  It  is  something  aggressive  for  good  and 
consecrated.  Now,  with  this  meaning  in 
mind,  notice  its  relation  to  the  other  parables 
about  it.  In  the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed 
we  are  taught  that  the  kingdom  was  to  grow 
from  something  very  small  to  something  very 
large;  in  the  parable  of  the  leaven,  that  that 
growth  is  not  to  be-  outward  and  visible,  like 
that  of  the  mustard-tree,  but  hidden,  like  that 
of  leaven,  until  its  work  is  substantially  ac- 
complished. But  in  this  was  a  great  mys- 
tery to  the  men  of  that  time.  How  could  a 
kingdom  grow  to  be  very  great  and  yet  be 
hidden?  Jesus'  brothers  could  not  under- 
stand it ;  even  the  twelve  failed  to  understand 
it  until  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  them. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  failed  to  understand 
it  apparently,  supposing  that  it  must  have  all 
the  visible  organization  and  appliances  of  an 
earthly  kingdom.  Jesus  needed  to  add  some 
words  of  explanation,  which  He  did  more  pri- 
vately to  His  disciples  in  the  parables  that 
follow.  The  kingdom,  tho  hidden,  would 
be  like  a  hidden  treasure,  so  that  when  a 
man  found  it  he  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  he  owned  to  possess  it.  This  would  cause 
it  to  grow.  But  if  it  must  wait  like  a  hid 
treasure  to  be  found  by  men,  its  growth 
would  be  exceedingly  slow.  It  does  not  so 
wait.  It  is  not  a  dead  thing,  like  a  treasure ; 
but  a  live  thing,  an  aggressive  thing.  It  is 
like  ''a  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls, 


who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great 
price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had  and 
bought  it. "  That  is,  it  is  as  thoroughly  given 
up  to  its  work  of  saving  the  world,  gathering 
souls  to  Christ,  as  souls  are  given  up  to  the 
kingdom  when  they  find  it.  Here,  then,  is 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  growth  of  an 
invisible  kingdom.  If  the  souls  that  find  it 
give  themselves  wholly  to  it,  and  the  king- 
dom gives  itself  wholly  to  the  work  of  gain- 
ing souls,  it  must  grow.  Thus  our  parable 
appears  as  the  complement  of  the  one  before 
it,  and  the  two  together  are  the  explanation 
of  the  truth  taught  in  the  two  before  theuL 

Notice,  now,  its  relation  to  the  one  follow- 
ing. Our  parable  pictures  the  kingdom  as  a 
seeker  of  precious  things,  noble  objects, 
pearls.  But  He  goes  on  to  teach  that  while  it 
seeks  precious  things,  and  notably  the  pearl  of 
pearls,  it  actually  gathers  temporarily  a  good 
many  other  things.  So  it  is  **  like  unto  a  net 
that  was  cast  into  the  seas,  and  gathered  of 
every  kind.''  So  our  parable,  when  taken  as 
it  reads,  is  foimd  to  be  a  most  natural  intro- 
duction to  the  one  that  follows  it. 

8.  Finally,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament,  there  are  no  people  outside 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  fit  to  be  compared 
to  ''a  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls." 
**  They  that  are  after  the  fiesh  do  mind  the 
things  of  the  flesh."  ''There  is  none  that 
seeketh  after  God."  The  Savior  compares 
one  class  of  those  outside  the  kingdom,  and 
that  the  most  hopeful  from  His  point  of  view, 
to  a  swineherd.  I  think  Paul  would  have 
compared  the  class  to  which  he  himself  for- 
merly belonged  to  ragpickers  or  something 
similar,  since  he  reckoned  all  his  gatherings 
as  refuse,  tho  ho  was  very  conscientious  in 
scraping  them  together.  Bunyan*s  man  with 
the  muck  rake  gathering  sticks  and  straws  is 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  best  of  us  until  Jesus 
begins  to  get  control. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  say  just  what  the 
Savior  intended  to  represent  by  the  one 
pearl  of  great  price,  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  we  should,  since  His  words  direct  our 
thoughts  not  to  that,  but  to  the  merchant- 
man and  to  what  he  does.  We  can  see,  how- 
ever, that  the  kingdom,  \mder  the  leadership 
of  its  great  Head,  is  seeking  to  perfect  holi- 
ness in  itself,  gathering  the  graces  and  souls 
as  jewels  for  the  Master's  crown.  Our  para- 
ble, then,  is  not  intended  to  flatter  the  mor- 
alist, but  to  be  the  text  of  missionary  sermons; 
for  it  tells  us  how  the  kingdom  is  to  grow. 
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THB  BIBLICAL  CONCEPTION  OF  POVERTY  AND  RICHES 

Bt  THB  Rby.  Mauricb  Thobnbb,  Ph.D.,  New  Tobx  Citt. 


I.  PovBRTT. — Poverty,  according  to  the 
earlier  biblical  view,  is  looked  upon  as  an 
affliction,  an  undesirable  condition,  as  the 
terms  for  poor  etymologically  imply.  It  is 
considered  a  punii^ment  for  wrongdoing,  for 
sin,  either  on  the  part  of  the  individual  who 
suffers  it  or  of  society.  In  the  very  first  in- 
stance where  poverty-producing  conditions 
are  mentioned,  wo  find  man's  transgression 
given  as  the  cause  thereof  (Gen.  iv.  17). 
There  is  a  distinction  made,  however,  in  the 
causes  of  poverty.  One  cause  is  social  wrong, 
civic  injustice,  that  produces  a  large  army  of 
innocent  poor — those  who  are  poor  through 
DO  fault  of  their  own,  but  suffer  poverty  by 
reason  of  corrupt  social  institutions ;  the  other 
cause  is  the  poor  man's  individual  sin,  his 
vices  and  shortcomings.  The  former  cause  is 
by  far  the  more  important,  tho  both  are,  by 
their  very  nature,  correlative.  Men  are  made 
poor  and  kept  so  by  being  defrauded  of  their 
rights,  by  having  their  property  unjustly 
taken  from  them,  by  political  corruption 
(Isa.  V.  8;  Jer.  xxii.  18,  xvii.  11;  Micah  vi. 
10,  12;  Nahum  iii.  1,  etc.).  Social  wrong, 
however,  offends  the  Lord,  who  will  employ 
natural  agencies  to  effectuate  His  displeasure. 
He  will  send  ''the  sword  and  pestilence," 
famine,  and  all  manner  of  plagues  as  a  pun- 
ishment.* But  these  afflictions  contribute  to 
produce  still  more  poverty.  When  the 
prophets  paint  the  terrible  ravages  of  war 
which  social  injustice  will  bring  on,  they 
have  in  mind  the  economic  costliness  thereof. 
War  withdraws  from  the  fruitful  pursuits  of 
peace  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  strength  of 
the  land  goes  forth  to  battle.  Then  there  is 
added  the  positive  loss  due  to  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  enemy  (Jer.  v.  17).  War  pro- 
duces cripples,  orphans,  widows.  Thus  fam- 
ine, pestilence,  war,  which  are  sent  to  punish 
society  for  ^  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  ^ 
(Isa.  iii.  15),  for  robbing  and  despoiling  them, 
become  a  further  source  of  suffering  and  pov- 
erty to  those  who  are  already  the  victims  of 
the  cause  that  produces  these  afflictions.    The 


*8eeEzek.yLll;  28am.  xxLl;  Jer.zi.23;  ziy.l2: 
Joel  i.  4 ;  Isa.  11.  18,  etc.  The  rabbis  beld  the  same  be- 
lief, see  Pirte  Aboth  ▼.  8. . . .  >^ap-Sj  nh^]fh  nna  a-^n 

|>in  n«5-Sjj)  }'>'\r\  **The  sword  comes  Into  tbe  world 
for  tbe  delay  of  Justice,  and  tor  tbe  penrersloii  of 
Justice,**  etc. 


punishment  which  lays  low  the  mighty  and 
powerful  falls  also  heavily  on  the  IxmooeDt 
poor.  Hence  civic  wrong  is  directly  and  In- 
directly productive  of  poverty.  Thoee  who 
are  impoverished  through  the  exploitation  of 
the  wicked  rich  and  suffer  necessarily  when 
justice  is  executed  on  the  guilty,  find  In  tbe 
Hebrew  prophets  their  defenders.  It  Is  for 
them  that  they  hurl  their  denundatloiis 
against  oppressors  and  corruptionists.  The 
poor-laws  in  the  Pentateuch  are  made  also  for 
this  class  of  innocent  poor,  the  victims  of  tbe 
social  cause  of  poverty. 

It  is  in  the  so-called  Chochmah  or  "wis- 
dom "  literature  of  the  Bible  that  we  find  tbe 
fullest  expression  of  individual  responaibilitj 
for  poverty.  It  is  here  that  man's  vioes  and 
delinquencies  are  condemned  as  poverty-pro- 
ducing agents.  Idleness,  sloth  (Prov.  vi.  10, 
11 ;  XX.  4),  avarice,  uncharitableness(Prov.  x. 
4;  xi.  24),  deceit,  pleasure -seeking,  vanity, 
gourmandizing,  drunkenness,  harlotry  (Prov. 
xxi.  6 ;  V.  10 ;  vi.  26 ;  xxiii.  21 ;  xxviii.  19)  are 
given  as  causes  of  poverty.  To  ignoianoe 
also  is  attributed  want.  One  who  refases 
no^D  (instruction,   correction)  will  become 

T 

poor.  Lack  of  wisdom  makes  a  man  poor.* 
But  we  must  understand  by  **  wisdom  "  here 
not  so  much  intellectual  agility  as  moral  dis- 
cernment. In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  the  penal 
nature  of  poverty  is  recognized.  The  right- 
eous and  the  wise  shall  escape  it.  It  will 
befall  only  the  wicked,  the  vicious,  and  the 
foolish.  Personal  vices  are  punished  with 
poverty.  They  are  extravagant  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense. 

The  request  of  Agur  (Prov.  xxx.  8)  that 
poverty  become  not  his  portion  reflects  the 
opinion,  held  throughout  Proverbs  generally, 
that  poverty  is  an  undesirable  condition.  Fot 
the  poor  are  shut  off  from  the  activities  of  life, 
they  are  despised,  run  danger  of  falling  into 
sin  (want  making  them  steal— Prov.  xxx.  9)> 
and  are  ever  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 

Unrighteousness,  then,  is  given  as  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  poverty.  Man  transgresses  tbe 
divine  commands,  and  in  consequence  must 


«* 


*Pio?.  xin.  18.    Tbe  man  without 
Proyerba  tea** fool.**    f^ps  and  S^w 
wltb  tbe  lubaudltlon  of  umigbteouneM, 


••fool' 
lod 

80  np^  '^wisdom**  meant  moral  imthar  ttayi  la- 
telleotual  dIaoenuniQt. 
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According  to  the  Hebrew  conception, 
I  causal  nexus  between  the  moral  and 
ileal  world.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  it  is  ex- 
threatened  that  the  puniahment  for 
ng  divine  law  will  consist  in  the 
of  poverty.  The  soil,  kine.  flocks — 
become  sterile,  and  war  will  bring  its 
destruction.  And  this  threat  is  con- 
-eiterated  by  the  prophets.  This  doc- 
lat  wickedness  is  the  foreninner  of 
ne,  is  taught  in  the  Old  Testament 
:ard  to  nations  and  individuals. 
navistie  opinion  of  poverty,  as  reflect- 
e  Psalms,  is  quite  in  contrast  with 
have  just  seen.  Poverty  becomes 
ition  of  sainthood.  The  poor  are  not 
rsed,"  but  the  "blessed"  (compare 
8).  Spiritual  poverty  is  here  re- 
ts a  misfortune,  a  sort  of  punishment 
wicked  receive ;  but  material  wealth 
Q  or  no  value.  The  Anavim  would 
ige  their  poverty  for  riches,  for  that 
ave  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
riendship.  The  rich  are  His  enemies. 
CHES. — Riches  the  Bible  considers  a 
divine  favor.  **  The  blessing  of  the 
keth  rich  ^  (Prov.  x.  22)  expresses  the 
belief  in  the  divine  source  of  wealth, 
itutions  of  tithes,  first-fruits,  thanks- 
fferings,  would  also  give  evidence  of 
3f.*  While  Israel  was  a  pastoral  peo- 
r  wealth  consisted  in  flocks  and  kine, 
n  they  followed  agriculture  there  was 
I  this  the  produce  of  the  soil — wheat, 
ine,  oil,  etc.  If  their  flocks  increased, 
3il  was  fruitful,  riches  accumulated, 
h  increase  and  fertility  depended  on 
e  conditions  of  nature,  that  is,  on  the 
i  of  heaven,  and  these  would  be  given 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
3ut.  xxviii.).  Hence  the  blessing  that 
zh  was  the  reward  for  righteousness, 
^cultural  and  pastoral  people  peace 
ssential  to  prosperity.  This,  too,  is 
1  as  a  reward  for  social  morality, 
lennial  promises  of  the  prophets  are 
I  the  universal  reign  of  social  Justice 
2-4;  Micah  iv.  2-4,  where  peaceful 
and  individual  prosperity  are  the  re- 
walking  in  the  paths  of  the  Lord), 
ivic  righteousness  prevails  and  cor- 
and  oppression  have  been  eliminated 


from  society,  the  Lord  will  bestow  His  bless- 
ings in  the  form  of  material  and  spiritual 
wealth.  Social  equity  will  conduce  to  the 
general  welfare.    All  will  enjoy  its  fruits. 

Wealth,  then,  comes  as  a  natural  result  of 
righteousness.*  The  happiness,  peace,  com- 
fort, and  security  which  the  Hebrew  terms 
for  the  rich,  in  their  complimentary  sense, 
denote  are  God's  blessings.  They  represent 
and  symbolize  the  favor  He  shows  to  a  right- 
eous people,  which  builds  its  institutions  on 
truth  and  justice,  watches  over  the  weak, 
cares  for  the  imfortunate,  and  jealously  guards 
and  protects  the  rights  of  the  defenseless. 
The  Lord  rewards  those  who  are  careful  to 
pay  Him  tithes  and  offerings,  which  go  to  the 
priests  and  Levites,  and  those  who  pay  their 
debt  to  the  Lord  in  giving  the  orphan,  widow, 
and  stranger  the  gleanings  of  the  field,  etc. 
A  people  which,  in  biblical  language,  walks 
in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  will  be  prosperous 
and  know  nothing  of  poverty. 

But  this  collective  morality  which  finds  fa- 
vor in  the  eyes  of  €k>d  and  brings  His  bless- 
ings implies  righteous  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  individual.  If  the  individual  would  es- 
cape poverty  and  enjoy  wealth,  he  must  be- 
come "  wise  "  enough  (Prov.  xiii.  18)  to  recog- 
nize that  a  causal  relation  exists  between  the 
right  and  prosperous.  The  "  wise  **  man  will 
walk  through  life  **  with  his  eyes  in  his  head  " 
(Eccl.  ii.  14) ;  he  will  not  be  guilty  of  immo- 
rality in  any  form — idleness,  vice,  debauch- 
ery, fraud,  falsehood;  for  his  ** wisdom" 
consists  in  recognizing  that  all  these  are  de- 
testable in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  will 
be  punished  with  destruction  and  poverty, 
whereas  the  virtues  of  liberality,  industry, 
etc.  (Prov.  xi.  25;  xiii.  2;  iii.  9),  will  be  rec- 
ompensed with  increase. 

Civic  righteousness  or  public  justice  and 
individual  "wise"  (i.e.,  €k>d-fearing)  conduct 
are  posited  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  the 
means  of  winning  divine  favor,  which  will 
realize  and  manifest  itself  through  natural, 
wealth-producing  agents. 

We  should  note,  however,  the  distinction 
that  is  made  between  righteous  wealth  and 
ill-gotten  riches.  The  latter  is  condemned. 
Its  acquirement  does  not  indicate  heavenly 
favor.  There  is  no  blessing  attached  to  it, 
and  it  will  not  abide  (Prov.  x.  2).    "He  that 


'  titbes,  flnt-fruitg,  etc.,  woald  be  a  reoog- 
( all  (blngi  oome  from  the  Lord,  and  would  be 
sal  rendering  to  Him  (or  His  prieits)  of  His 


*  See  Ex.  zxill.  20,  ff.;  Dent.  ±zvlU.;  Lev.  zztL  Ap- 
plied to  IndlTlduals,  tbls  doctrine  Is  repeatedly  Inslstod 
on  In  tbe  Book  ot  Provertw.  Cf.  also  Jer.  TlL  6-7;  ba. 
1T1U.7;PS.L  . 
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trusteth  in  riches  acquired  through  fraud 
shall  fail "  (Prov.  xl.  28).  In  Isa.  v.  7,  8,  the 
method  of  getting  rich  unjustly  is  shown; 
but  there  shall  be  no  protection  in  such  riches. 
The  Mosaic  laws  against  usury,  fraud,  deceit- 
ful balances,  oppressive  treatment  of  em- 
ployees, etc.,  were  intended  to  operate  against 
the  accumulation  of  unrighteous  wealth. 

But  wealth  per  se,  honorably  gotten  and 
properly  used,  is  not  condemned  in  the  Bible. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  considered  a  mark  of 
God's  pleasure.  However,  the  danger  that 
attaches  to  it  is  marked  out.  It  may  lead  to 
vanity  and  pride  and  make  its  possessor  for- 
getful of  God.*  Deuteronomy  warns  the 
Israelite  not  to  be  lured  from  righteous  living 
by  wealth,  and  the  Book  of  Proverbs  has  nu- 
merous references  to  the  dangers  of  wealth 
(Prov.  viii.  11;  x.  15;  xi.  28;  xiii.  7;  xv.  6; 
xvi.  8).  In  the  later  Anatdvtic  view  riches 
are  condemned  because  of  this  danger.  They 
are  considered  only  in  an  unfavorable  light. 

m.  Biblical  Solution  of  the  Probi^bh 
OP  Poverty. — The  biblical  solution  of  the 
problem  of  poverty  is  not  found  in  an  eco- 
nomic readjustment  of  society,  for  poverty, 
according  to  the  Bible,  is  not  due  to  a  faulty 
system  of  distribution,  as  modem  socialists 
maintain,  or,  ultimately,  to  the  niggardliness 
of  nature,  as  other  schools  of  political  econo- 
my hold,  but  to  society's  or  the  individual's 
moral  delinquencies.  It  is  considered  penal 
in  its  nature.  When  the  cause  of  poverty  is 
found  in  unrighteousness,  the  remedy  sug- 
gests itself.  Let  man,  socially  and  individu- 
ally, lead  a  just.  God-fearing,  righteous  life, 
and  there  will  be  no  poverty.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets. 
Tlfe  seeming  contradiction  between  Deut.  xv. 
4,  which  speaks  of  the  time  when  there  shall 
be  no  poor  in  Israel,  promising  the  cessation 
of  poverty  as  a  reward  for  hearkening  unto 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  xv.  11,  which  says, 
'^The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land," 
apparently  doubting  the  possibility  of  the 
complete  and  final  removal  of  poverty  from 
among  mankind,  is  reconciled  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  former  verse  refers  to  Israel  ex- 
clusively, with  whom  prosperity  will  be 
found  when  the  Lord's  commands  are  strictly 
followed,  whereas  xv.  11  makes  reference  to 
the  other  nations  who  have  not  yet  come  un- 
der Yahweh's  laws.  These  two  verses  would 
express  the  belief  that  poverty  will  cease  in 

*  Proy.  xjLL.  0,  ''  Leit  I  become  oyer-full  and  deny 
thee.** 


Israel  as  soon  as  God's  law  becomes  man'i 
rule  of  conduct,  but  wUl  not  disappear  fron 
the  earth  until  Yahweh  is  recognized  as  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe.* 

The  Pentateuch  sees,  then,  in  the  estib- 
lishment  of  righteousness  the  cure  for  poT- 
erty.  And  the  prophets  of  Israel  teach  tiie 
same  doctrine  (Isa.  i.  16-19;  Iviii.  7,  8;  Ha& 
xiv.  6,  etc.).  Their  cry  is  for  civic  righteov- 
ness,  for  justice.  To  injustice  they  attiibote 
the  existence  of  the  large  number  of  the  *so> 
cial  ^  poor,  those  who  become  ImpoveriAed 
because  their  rights  are  wrested  from  tfaeoL 

In  close  connection  with  righteousnen  we 
find  charity  insisted  on  as  a  remedy  for  poT- 
erty.  Charity  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  rich,  and  a  right  of  the  poor.  The  admo- 
nitions to  do  charity  which  we  find  in  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the  later  wri- 
tings are  based  on  the  belief  that  the  poor 
have  a  right  to  expect  it  The  gleanings  of 
field,  olive-yard,  vineyard,  etc.,  which  are 
given  to  the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10;  Dent 
xxiv.  19  if.),  the  orphan,  widow,  and  stranger, 
are  viewed  as  their  rightful  proper^.  To 
withhold  it  from  them  is  to  rob  them,  to  op- 
press them,  and  the  Lord  will  surely  pvenStk 
such  unrighteousness.  So  withholding  titiM 
and  offerings  which  belong  to  the  priests  tad 
Levites,  and  are  the  only  means  of  support  of 
this  dependent  class,  is  stigmatized  as  robbery. 
It  is  robbing  the  Lord  (Mai.  iii.  8-12),  became 
the  priests  and  Levites  are  the  Lord's  servants. 

The  gleanings  of  field  and  vineyard,  the  le 
vitical  assessments,  etc.,  are  enforced  gifts. 
It  is  a  form  of  compulsory  charity.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  biblical  idea  of  charity 
that  it  is  something  compulsory  on  man,  and 
not  dependent  on  his  own  inclination.  It  ist 
debt  man  owes  to  the  Lord,  for  from  the  Lord 
comes  all  he  possesses.  When  the  poor  cry 
for  help,  they  must  be  aided,  else  it  is  a  an 
against  him  who  closes  his  ear  to  their  request 

Thus  charity  becomes  an  adjuvant  to  jus- 
tice as  a  cure  for  poverty.  Justice  t  and 
charity  constitute  righteousness  (nnv),  and  in 
this  the  problem  of  poverty  finds  its  solutkn. 


*  See  Rashl^s  comment :  "  How  can  we  reooncfletbae 
two  yerMs  ?  Tbe  law-giver  meaxifl  that  when  ye  wfU  *> 
the  will  of  God,  the  poor  will  be  found  amomr  oChcm 
and  not  among  you ;  but  when  ye  do  nd  the  wfll  d 
Ood^  then  ye  will  have  tbe  poor,** 

tcy.  the  Insistence  of  the  Importance  of  JwUfit 
In  the  rabbinical  view :  o;?  oS'ijn  D^-^a-j  a^^'?5 
DiS^rn-Sj^)  rnn-Vp.!  n^Kn-Sg  -By  three  thWlitti 
world  preierved,  by  Truth,  by  Judgment  (JoayeeKM^ 
by  Peace.**    Plrke  Aboth«  1, 18. 
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mPROVIHG  THE  PSAYBR-MBSTING 
Bt  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  Chicaoo. 


F1B8T  of  all  a  minister  needs  to  face  and 
settle  the  question  as  to  whether  his  mid- 
week service  shall  be  a  pastoral  lecture  or  a 
prayer-meeting.  Many  people  prefer  the 
former.  If  so,  well  and  good,  only  the  two 
can  not  be  combined  without  seriously  mar- 
ring both. 

Personally,  I  prefer  the  latter.  There  are 
many  objections,  I  am  quite  aware,  to  the 
traditional  prayer-meeting ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  seems  best  suited  for  the  active,  up-to-date 
church.  The  fact  is,  all  live  churches  have  a 
good  prayer-meeting  and  lay  strong  empha- 
sis upon  it.  It  is  both  a  rallying-point  and  a 
radiating  center. 

Qranted,  then,  that  one  has  decided  to 
make  the  midweek  service  a  prayer-meeting, 
his  first  aim  should  be  to  give  it  as  informal 
a  character  as  possible.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  service  should  be  undignified,  but 
rather  that  it  should  not  partake  of  the  tem- 
per or  method  of  the  regular  Sabbath  service. 
A  minister's  temptation,  ordinarily,  is  to 
make  too  set  an  address.  This  must  be  care- 
fully avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  he  should 
not  drop  into  the  so-called  **  prayer-meeting 
talk,''  which,  frequently,  is  thin,  vapid,  and 
sentimental.  He  should  seek  to  make  it  as 
strong  a  piece  of  work  as  he  can  do.  It 
should  be  simple,  practical,  and  experimen- 
tal, coming  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  peo- 
ple's needs  and  throbbing  with  the  warmth 
and  vitality  of  the  Gospel.  In  most  cases  it 
seems  to  me  wise  that  the  minister  should 
speak  last.  In  this  way  he  avoids  the  mis- 
take of  discouraging  the  laymen  from  at- 
tempting to  speak  after  his  carefully  prepared 
address,  and  disarms  the  excuse  pleaded  by 
so  many  that  the  ground  had  been  already 
covered,  and  they  felt  they  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say. 

The  prayer-meeting,  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful, should  also  partake  of  a  social  character. 
The  spirit  of  fellowship  must  abound.  In 
other  words,  the  minister  should  seek  to  give 
the  prayer-meeting  its  own  atmosphere,  such 
as  may  be  detected  the  instant  one  enters  the 
room,  and  which  an  attendant  shall  not  fail  to 
breathe  after  the  meeting  has  closed  and  he 


has  returned  to  his  home.  My  own  plan  has 
been  to  greet  the  people  when  they  entered, 
and  to  go  to  the  rear  of  the  room  during  the 
singing  of  the  last  hymn,  so  that  after  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  I  would  be  at 
the  door  to  give  a  hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
people  as  they  retired.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  regular  ushers,  chosen  with  reference  to 
their  courtesy  and  sociability.  I  have  always 
encouraged  the  members  to  turn  to  one  an- 
other and  greet  their  seat-mates  immediately 
after  the  benediction,  and  in  order  to  get 
them  to  remain  for  social  conversation  after- 
ward I  have  tried  to  have  various  committee 
meetings  held  immediately  succeeding  the 
service. 

The  meeting  must  be  made  intensely  inter- 
esting if  we  are  to  get  a  large  attendance  and 
maintain  it.  The  tide  these  days  sets  away 
from  the  midweek  service.  There  are  so 
many  things  of  interest  in  the  world  and 
people's  lives  are  so  much  more  complex  than 
they  used  to  be  that  the  prayer-meeting  has 
a  fearful  competition  to  contend  with.  To 
make  it  thus  interesting  the  music  should  be 
bright  and  animated,  with  a  good  pianist  and 
either  a  precentor  or  a  prayer-meeting  choir 
to  give  snap  and  volume  to  the  singing. 
Avoid  difiicult  hymns.  Taking  it  all  in  all, 
however  much  we  may  object  to  the  music. 
Gospel  hymns  sing  better  and  are  moreen- 
joyed  by  an  average  congregation  than  any 
others. 

The  meeting  must  have  a  carefully  arranged 
program,  and  this  should  vary  from  night  to 
night.  To  avoid  having  the  same  oflOicers  al- 
ways upon  their  feet,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  certain  ones  have  been  asked 
to  be  present  and  take  part,  and  others  shoiild 
hold  back  until  they  have  given  the  meeting 
its  start.  I  have  ordinarily  planned  the  pro- 
gram so  minutely  that  even  the  opening 
prayer  and  two  or  three  brief  closing  prayers 
had  been  previously  arranged  for.  An  unac- 
companied hymn,  started  preferably  by  the 
minister,  or,  if  he  can  not  sing,  by  some  one 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  is  a  good  way  of 
keeping  up  the  spirit  and  fervor  of  the  meet- 
ing.   This,  too,  may  be  prearranged. 
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Everything  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
topic  selected  for  the  meetings.  The  cut-and- 
dried  topic  card  is  disadvantageous  from  the 
start  Sometimes  **  request "  subjects  are  the 
best  to  follow;  sometimes  consecutive  sub- 
jects that  are  closely  tied  together  and  that 
cover  a  month  or  six  weeks  will  be  found 
effective.  A  testimony  meeting  can  be 
dropped  in  every  month  or  two  and  be  found 
most  inspiriting.  One  church  that  I  know  of 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  upon  fa- 
vorite chapters.  This,  however,  deflected  the 
midweek  service  before  the  year  was  over 
from  a  prayer-meeting  into  a  lecture. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  advertising 
as  a  valuable  agent  in  building  up  the  prayer- 
meeting.  An  ingenious  use  of  printer's  ink 
will  do  far  more  in  this  respect  than  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  supposing.  A  catchy  title  to 
the  topic  card,  attractive  typography,  and 
enterprise  in  the  distribution  of  the  leaflets 
are  all-important.  I  have  recently  used  a  small 
four-page  leaflet  that  bore  the  title  in  bold 
type  letters  printed  across  the  first  page:  "A 
Qood  Winter  Resort.  **  These  were  handed  to 
the  people  as  they  entered  the  church.  See- 
ing the  title  they  were  curious  at  once,  and 


opened  the  leaflet  to  flnd  that  the  resort  re- 
ferred to  was  the  midweek  service.  Upon 
this  second  page  the  place  and  hour  were  In- 
dicated. On  the  third  page  the  topics  woe 
given,  which  in  this  case  happened  to  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  general  heading  of:  "The 
Vocation  wherewith  we  are  called,"  and 
were  subdivided  into :  **  A  Disciple  of  Christ,* 
"  A  Friend  of  Christ, "  -  A  Witness  for  Christ," 
"  A  Servant  of  Christ, "  **  A  Brother  of  Christ" 
On  the  last  page  was  printed  one  verse  of 
the  dainty  poem  **  An  Hour  with  Thee." 

There  is  one  condition  of  a  good  prayer- 
meeting  thus  far  unnamed.  It  is,  of  course, 
always  presupposed — namely,  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  doubt  if 
we  ministers  approach  the  midweek  service, 
usually,  with  sufficient  prayer.  Still  more 
do  I  doubt  whether  it  is  carried  as  it  should 
be  as  a  burden  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  minister  who  comes  from  a  long  period 
spent  upon  his  knees  to  the  service  brings  an 
atmosphere  with  him  which  is  unmistakable, 
and  must  needs  prove  contagious ;  his  words 
are  charged  with  spiritual  warmth  and  life; 
and  the  service  is  invariably  set  from  the 
start  to  the  highest  and  purest  key. 


WHY  SOME  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR   SOCIETIES  DIE 

By  Francis  E.  Clahk,  D.D.,  Boston. 


For  the  most  part  they  have  a  surprising 
vitality.  It  is  not  strange,  however,  that 
there  are  some  dead  Christian  Endeavor  soci- 
eties, for  there  are  many  dead  churches — 
churches  which  lived  and  at  one  time  flour- 
ished, but  now  are  utterly  extinct.  A  church 
that  once  dies,  moreover,  is  usually  dead  for 
all  time.  It  is  very  seldom  revived.  Some 
other  denomination  comes  in  and  occupies  the 
field,  or  else  it  is  left  neglected  and  in  ruins, 
as  on  some  of  our  Kew  England  hillsides.  A 
Christian  Endeavor  society  with  suspended 
animation  very  often  comes  to  life  again.  It 
is  hard  for  it  to  stay  dead.  With  the  advent 
of  a  new  pastor,  with  the  coming  sometimes 
of  a  new  family  only,  the  work  is  begun  with 
new  vigor  and  earnestness  and  goes  on  to 
completer  success  than  ever. 

Moreover,  far  more  societies  are  bom  than 
die,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  net  gain  all 
over  the  world.  Even  the  cases  of  suspended 
animation,  tho  much  is  made  of  them  in  some 
quarters,  are  comparatively  rare.    The  oldest 


society,  that  in  Williston  Church,  Portland, 
Maine,  was  twenty -four  years  of  age  on  the 
second  day  of  February,  1905.  It  has  never 
suspended  its  work,  and  is  as  vigorous  and 
vital  as  ever  in  its  history.  Many  others  have 
passed  their  twentieth  milestone  and  show  no 
signs  of  decrepitude.  The  second  oldest  soci- 
ety, one  which  has  passed  its  twenty-third 
birthday  and  is  connected  with  the  North 
Church  at  Kewburyport,  is  still  hale  and 
hearty,  tho  somewhat  venerable  as  young 
people's  societies  go. 

A  record  was  made  a  short  time  since  of  the 
first  society  of  Christian  Endeavor  formed  in 
different  States,  territories,  and  provinces,  and 
it  was  found  that  out  of  fifty  of  these  sode- 
ties,  many  of  which  were  a  score  of  years  old 
or  more,  forty-two  are  in  existence  to-day, 
and  the  other  eight  would  have  been  had  they 
not  been  changed  by  denominational  presBore 
into  strictly  denominational  societies. 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  remarkable  vitality, 
some  Christian  Endeavor  80cietiea»  it  mutt  be 
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;ed,  have  died,  and  not  always  in  the 
>f  a  blessed  resuirection.  Various  rea- 
ire  given  in  individual  cases,  and, 
less,  there  is  more  than  one  reason  which 
pply.  The  church  sometimes  dies,  and 
t  the  young  people's  society  necessarily 
)ut  of  existence.  The  young  people 
move  away  from  rural  districts,  deple- 
te chiirch  of  its  young  life  and  making 
ung  people's  society  almost  impossible, 
n  a  while  the  spirit  of  worldliness  seizes 
bhe  young  people,  and  the  best  efforts 
itors  and  older  counselors  seem  power- 
r  a  time  to  prevent  the  merging  of  the 
r  into  a  mere  social  or  literary  club, 

soon  dies  a  timely  and  unlamented 

But  all  these  causes  put  together  do 

lount  to  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  sode- 

at  are  killed  by  the  indifference  or  hos- 

>f  the  pastor. 

pastor  who  is  so  disposed  finds  it  very 
>  destroy  his  Christian  Endeavor  soci- 

account  of  the  principles  of  loyalty 
lorough-going  devotion  which  are  wo- 
to  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  move- 

The  principle  of  the  Christian  En- 
:  society  is  to  do  what  its  church  and 

want  to  have  it  do,  to  take  up  any 
f  work  that  the  pastor  will  have  it  take 
drop  anything  which  he  does  not  deem 
)le,  to  emphasize  this  or  that  feature  as 
y  choose ;  and  the  flexibility  of  the  so- 
md  its  adaptability  to  all  classes  and 
ions  of  men  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
;he  young  life  of  the  church  through 
eans  in  any  way  that  he  chooses, 
e  pastors  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
)le  to  legislate  or  freeze  their  societies 

existence;  a  few  have  abruptly  dis- 
I  them;  a  few  more  have  substituted 
dng  else  on  an  original  and  indepen- 
ne,  which  has  flourished  so  long  as  he 
ne  and  strength  to  look  after  it,  and 
f  no  longer;  still  more,  by  utter  neg- 
id  indifference,  by  staying  away  from 
eetings,  and  sometimes  by  cruel  criti- 
lave  chilled  their  society  until  its  life- 
stagnated  and  the  minister  could  ex- 
over  a  wellnigh  lifeless  organization, 
he  had  himself  weakened  and  nearly 

Why  should  it  exist  any  longer? 
die  the  death  of  the  useless  and  the 
luous. 

i  not  writing  at  random  or  of  matters 
dch  It:an  not  give  chapter  and  verse. 
Jian  a  10018  of  thaim  have  earnest,  loyal 


young  Christians  come  to  me  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  and  have  said:  **  What  can  we  do? 
Our  pastor  is  slowly  strangling  the  life  out  of 
our  society.  **  Many  a  letter  have  I  received 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  pathetic  in  its 
tale  of  cold  indifference  and  absolute  neglect 
of  young  people  whose  hearts  yearn  for  the 
support  of  their  pastor  in  working  for  their 
church  through  their  Christian  Endeavor  so- 
ciety. 

Sometimes  denominational  zeal  has  inspired 
over-cutlent  sectarians  to  kill  their  society  in 
order  to  substitute  for  it  a  purely  denomina- 
tional organization.  Some  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  have  thus  been  put  to  death,  and 
very  rarely  has  a  vigorous  denominational 
society  been  erected  on  the  ruins.  The  young 
people  have  not  in  any  large  numbers  left 
their  churches,  for  the  idea  of  loyalty  to  the 
church  is  ineradicable  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement ;  but  they  have  been  chilled 
and  depressed,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  their 
work  has  often  thus  been  taken  out  of  them. 
Said  a  wise  Methodist  pastor  to  me  not  long 
since,  one  who  had  been  the  presiding  elder 
of  a  large  district :  *'  I  have  always  had  an 
Epworth  League  in  previous  charges,  but  in 
this  field  I  found  a  vigorous,  earnest,  loyal 
Christian  Endeavor  socfety,  and  I  have 
worked  with  it  and  it  with  me  as  heartily  as 
pastor  and  young  people  possibly  could.  I 
have  no  thought  or  wish  for  any  other  under 
these  circumstances.** 

But  other  societies  have  died  not  for  de- 
nominational reasons,  but  by  reason  of  pure 
neglect.  When  the  chilling  winds  have 
ceased  to  blow  and  sunnier  skies  have  dawned 
upon  the  young  people,  they  have  come  to 
life  again  and  gone  on  more  vigorous  than 
ever. 

Said  a  well-known  pastor  of  a  Western  city 
church  to  his  young  people,  who  had  been 
organized  by  his  predecessor  into  a  vigor- 
ous, aggressive  Christian  Endeavor  society: 
''What  do  you  call  yourself?"  "We  area 
Christian  Endeavor  society,"  said  the  spokes- 
man. ''And  what  are  you  endeavoring  to  ^ 
do?"  asked  the  pastor  again,  with  a  circum- 
flex sneer  in  his  voice.  "  Why, "  answered  the 
president,  "we  endeavor  to  have  a  warm, 
earnest  prayer-meeting  every  week;  to  train 
our  members  along  the  different  lines  of  com- 
mittee work  for  the  church ;  to  help  the  spir- 
itual activities  of  the  young  people;  in  fact, 
to  do  anything  the  church  wants  to  have 
done."    "Then  go  and  start  a  mission  Sun-  ^ 
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day -school,*'  said  the  pastor  gruffly,  *'and 
don't  call  yourself  an  Endeavor  society  until 
you  do  something  that  is  worth  doing."  Dis- 
couraged and  hopeless  of  sympathy,  the 
young  i)eople  nevertheless  tried  to  carry  out 
their  pastor's  behests,  but  he  never  visited 
their  mission  school  or  said  an  encouraging 
word  to  them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  the 
school  died  and  the  society  itself  gave  up  the 
ghost.  Shortly  after  this  pastor  was  provi- 
dentially removed  to  another  city;  another 
one  took  his  place,  warm-hearted,  sympa- 
thetic, enthusiastic.  Of  course  the  young 
people  rallied  around  him.  They  always  do 
around  such  a  man.  Their  society  was  reor- 
ganized, their  work  expanded  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  now  for  several  years  there  has  been 
no  better  society  in  th^  State  than  this  resur- 
rected organization;  and  yet  they  were  the 
same  young  people  who  were  doing  good 
work  imder  the  first  pastor,  were  utterly 
killed  out  so  far  as  their  organization  was 
concerned  by  the  second  pastor,  and  revived 
and  became  more  vigorous  than  ever  under 
the  third.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  the  cause  of 
the  temporary  suspended  animation  of  that 
society.  I  can  recall  to  mind  a  dozen  places 
where  substantially  the  same  thing  has  oc- 
curred. 

Another  recent  case  occurred  in  a  I^ew 
England  city,  where  a  young  people's  society 
of  long  standing  was  killed  by  the  new  pastor 
in  the  first  year  of  his  pastorate,  which  was 
naturally  a  short  one,  and  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  another  pastor  who  claims 
from  this  same  material  to  have  organized  the 
most  active,  loyal,  and  vigorous  Christian 
Endeavor  society  in  the  whole  city. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  any  minister  takes 
this  attitude,  for  the  cry  of  the  churches  to- 
day is  for  men  who  know  how  to  work  with 
and  for  their  young  people.  Many  elderly 
pastors  have  the  youngest  hearts  and  are  most 
beloved  and  sought  after  on  this  account. 
**  What  is  his  record  with  his  young  people?  " 
is  a  question  which  is  always  asked  by  church 
committees  in  these  days. 

Sometimes  a  pastor  kills  his  young  people's 
society  by  over-offlciousness,  by  desiring  to  do 
it  all,  by  preferring  to  lecture  the  young  peo- 
ple rather  than  to  draw  out  their  testimonies 
and  their  service.  Like  the  elephant  who  sat 
down  on  the  nest  of  young  larks  in  order  that 
he  might  brood  over  the  birdlings,  and  killed 
them  all,  so  a  pastor  occasionally  kills  his 
young  people's  society  by  taking  all  the  re- 


sponsibility, doing  all  the  work,  and  forget- 
ting that  stumbling,  halting,  and  imperfect 
service  rendered  by  themselves  is  far  better 
for  the  young  people  than  anything  that  be 
can  do  for  them  unless  his  efforts  are  supple- 
mented by  theirs. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  roccntlj 
received : 

*"  We  have  managed  at  last  after  a  detl  of 
trouble  to  get  him  (our  pastor)  a  little  iQter- 
ested ;  but  lately,  instead  of  having  a  meetiDg 
in  which  the  young  people  can  take  part,  and 
keeping  to  the  topic,  he  has  got  the  memben 
to  Imve  a  passage  read  and  a  question  to  be 
asked  him,  and  he  has  taken  up  all  the  time 
explaining.  He  is  a  minister  that,  if  he  can 
not  have  his  say,  and  say  it  all,  will  not  come 
to  the  meetings.  One  consecration  night— be 
knew  it  was  consecration  meeting  and  that  all 
were  expected  to  take  their  part  at  the  roll- 
call — he,  being  down  to  preside,  took  all  tbe 
time  himself,  and  no  one  had  a  chance  to  gire 
what  he  had  prepared  and  had  promised  to 
bring  to  the  society." 

But  tho  there  are  such  cases,  and  most  of 
the  deaths  of  young  people's  societies  can  be 
accounted  for  in  some  such  way,  I  would  not 
be  understood  as  saying  that  Uie  majority  of 
ministers  are  imsympathetic,  or  even,  compar- 
atively speaking,  that  such  are  very  numer- 
ous. I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  cor- 
dial helpfulness  and  the  fine  sympathy  which 
the  great  majority  of  ministers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance exhibit  toward  their  young  people  aod 
their  young  people's  work.  It  is  only  the 
exception  to  this  rule,  here  and  there,  that 
proves  it.  I  am  personally  acquainted  widi 
several  thousands  of  my  ministerial  brethren 
in  many  denominations  and  many  lands.  I 
think  the  number  whom  I  have  met  in  more 
or  less  intimate  acquaintance  can  not  be  lesB 
than  ten  thousand,  and  I  gladly  bear  testimony 
to  their  patience  and  their  gentleness,  thdr 
tact  and  wisdom  in  dealing  with  their  young 
people. 

As  a  pastor  myself  for  a  good  many  yesEB^ 
I  know  something  of  their  perplexitla  and 
their  yearnings  for  larger  service  and  a  fuller 
consecration  on  the  part  of  their  young  peo- 
ple. I  sympathize  with  them  and  admire 
their  earnest  devotion  in  securing  results 
which  are  often  so  large,  and  fruit  from  the 
tree  of  young  people's  societies  which  is  oft- 
en so  fair.  Recent  statistics  gathered  from 
himdreds  of  pastors  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy 
speak  more  encouragingly  than  ever  before  of 
their  young  people's  work,  assert  more  em- 
phatioJly  than  ever,  in  the  great  majori^  of 
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cases,  that  their  young  people  are  faithful  to 
the  meetings,  loyal  to  their  churches,  their 
pastors'  strength  and  joy. 

The  Sunday  evening  service — that  difficult 
problem  in  so  many  places — we  are  assured 
by  four-fifths  of  the  pastors  interviewed,  is 
helped  and  not  hindered  by  the  young  i)eo- 
ple's  society  and  its  meetings,  and  along  mis- 
sionary and  Sunday-school  lines,  &nd  in  all  the 
activities  of  the  church,  the  testimonies  were 
never  so  strong  and  encouraging  to  the  help- 
fulness of  the  young  people  as  in  this  sympo- 


sium in  which  hundreds  have  taken  part.  I 
know,  and  gladly  acknowledge,  that  this  good 
work  is  due  largely  to  the  devotion  and  en- 
couragement of  sympathetic  pastors,  other- 
wise it  would  never  have  been  possible.  Tho 
one  pastor  in  a  hundred  may  neglect  or  kill 
his  society,  the  great  majority  are  sympathet- 
ically and  wisely  studying  and  solving  the 
problems  connected  with  their  young  people's 
work,  and  are  reaping  such  rewards,  ten  times 
over,  as  are  found  in  no  other  department  of 
church  activity. 


THE  PRICE  OF  SOXTL-WmNING 

By  Charles  L.  Goodell,  D.D.,  New  York  Cttt. 

m.  Its  Cost  in  Personal  Work 


The  preaching  of  the  pulpit  is  likely  to  be 
too  remote  from  the  congregation  both  as  to 
place  and  thought.  In  some  way- we  must 
get  to  the  people.  Webster  said :  **  If  a  law- 
yer were  perched  as  high  in  the  air  and  as  far 
off  from  the  jury  as  the  minister  was  from  his 
people  a  century  ago,  he  would  not  win  a 
case  in  a  lifetime."  But  it  needs  closer  con- 
tact  with  the  people  than  that  which  the  pul- 
pit offers  to  win  men  to  Christ.  Dr.  J.  O. 
Peck,  himself  one  of  the  most  successful  soul- 
winners  which  the  pastorate  of  the  last  gen- 
eration produced,  has  left  a  testimony  which 
every  preacher  ought  to  know  by  heart. 
Said  he: 

**  If  it  were  revealed  to  me  from  heaven  by 
the  archangel  Gabriel  that  God  had  given  me 
the  certaintv  of  ten  years  of  life,  and  that  as  a 
condition  of  my  eternal  salvation  I  must  win 
a  thousand  souls  to  Christ  in  that  time ;  and 
if  it  were  further  conditioned  to  this  end  that 
I  might  preach  every  day  for  the  ten  years, 
but  might  not  personally  appeal  to  the  un- 
converted outsioe  the  pulpit ;  or  that  I  might 
not  enter  the  oulpit  during  those  ten  years, 
but  miffht  exclusively  appeal  to  individuals, 
I  would  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  accept 
the  choice  of  personal  effort  as  the  sole  means 
to  be  used  in  securing  the  conversion  of  the 
thousand  souls  as  the  condition  of  my  salva- 
tion. *» 

Throughout  his  ministry  the  writer's  prac- 
tise has  been  to  follow  up  the  revival  sermon 
by  pastoral  visitation,  devoting  to  that  pur- 
pose the  afternoon  of  each  day.  He  has  gone 
to  those  families  where  there  were  uncon- 
verted and  urged  their  presence  at  the  serv- 
ices. When  the  unconverted  have  been  pres- 
ent at  the  meetings  but  have  made  no 


movement  toward  Christ,  a  few  words  spoken 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk  in  the  privacy  of  the  home  have 
led  to  quick  and  complete  surrender.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  going  with  a  mill- 
owner  or  the  manufacturer  through  his  estate, 
the  placing  of  a  hand  that  trembled  with  con- 
cern upon  the  rich  man's  shoulder,  and  the 
question,  ''What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  ^ 
have  sent  an  arrow  of  conviction  to  a  sure 
place,  and,  kneeling  among  merchandise,  he 
has  more  than  once  seen  a  pauper  spiritually 
become  a  millionaire. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  make  light  of  the 
tremendous  drain  of  such  work  upon  the 
heart  and  soul.  One  feels  after  a  day  of  it  in 
some  humble  measure  as  his  Master  felt  when 
He  perceived  virtue  had  gone  out  of  Him; 
and  if  he  does  his  work  successfully  he  will 
find  that  only  his  Master's  preparation  of 
prayer  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  go. 
Alas,  that  so  many  who  claim  to  be  followers 
of  the  Master  should  share  so  little  in  His  self- 
deniall  What  paupers  that  day  will  disclose 
which  measures  the  gift  of  glory  according 
to  our  share  in  His  sufferings. 

We  were  not  called  to  the  delighte  of  liter- 
ary leisure,  nor  to  the  function  of  critics  in 
poetry  or  art.  The  call  that  came  to  us  has 
long  echoed  in  the  world.  To  Augustine  it 
meant  a  life  for  the  captive  Angles;  to  Boni- 
face it  meant  the  sacrifice  of  all  preferment 
to  help  the  heathen  natives  in  the  wilds  of 
Germany.  Because  of  that  call  Oberlin  went 
forth  among  the  Vosges,  and  Edwards  and 
Eliot  among  the  Indians  of  New  England, 
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Tnis  is  too  fast  company  for  our  weighted  feet 
to  keep.  The  Valhalla  of  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  Hebrews  is  not  for  men  who  are  at  ease 
in  Zion.  There  is  a  great  cry  coming  up 
from  the  churches.  We  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  growth  of  our  land.  The  last  dec- 
ade of  the  century  was  the  worst  in  church 
advance^  relative  to  the  population.  May  it 
not  be  true  that  one  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  increased  wealth  has  made  the 
church  less  careful  for  the  spiritual  needs  of 
others  and  less  ready  to  meet  the  self-denial 
which  the  fathers  welcomed?  An  old  saying 
is  often  misquoted,  *'Like  priest  like  people." 
The  statement  as  originally  uttered  explained 
an  ancient  deflection,  "Like  people  like 
priest. "  There  is  room  for  great  heart-search- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Christian  ndnistry  to- 
day. We  must  not  walk  the  path  of  dalli- 
ance. The  price  of  it  will  be  another  apostasy 
more  terrible  than  any  which  has  shaken  the 
church.  Nothing  will  give  the  ministry 
power  like  self-denying  service.  It  is  true 
for  every  preacher  as  it  was  of  Christ  that  the 
bearing  of  the  cross  gives  him  power  to  draw 
men  unto  him. 

We  talk  about  winning  the  age  to  Christ. 
As  if  the  age  is  anything  except  as  it  is  made 
up  of  the  individual.  It  seems  a  long  way 
and  a  toilsome  one,  the  winning  of  men  indi- 
vidually to  Christ.  Drummond  reminds  us 
of  a  fact  we  have  sometimes  forgotten: 
**  Every  atom  in  the  universe  can  act  on  every 
other  atom,  but  only  through  the  atom  next 
it.  And  if  a  man  would  act  upon  every  other 
man  he  can  do  so  best  by  acting,  one  at  a 
time,  upon  those  beside  him."  We  are  look- 
ing for  a  Constantino  to  make  the  world 
Christian  by  an  edict.  What  kind  of  a  Chris- 
tian will  an  edict  make  ?  Ask  history.  There 
is  no  way  of  success  but  the  irksome  way  of 
personal  appeal  and  personal  surrender. 

Here,  then,  is  the  day  which  some  pastors 
have  found  marvelously  blest  of  God:  An 
early  rising,  that  the  soul  may  greet  its  Lord ; 
a  forenoon  spent  in  prayerful,  hopeful  prepa- 
ration for  the  evening  service;  an  afternoon 
spent  not  in  formal  calls  but  in  calls  for  a 
purpose,  in  homes  where  one  leaves  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  sent  of  God ;  in  the  evening 
the  presentation  of  the  message  prepared  in 
the  morning;  an  after-service  of  tender  per- 
suasion, concluding  with  the  happy  testimony 
of  saved  men  and  women.  Such  a  day  is 
strenuous  enough  for  both  soul  and  body.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  it  up  month  after 


month,  but  so  long  as  God  gives  thapowl 
of  body  and  soul  to  do  it,  it  will  aooompHA 
wonders  for  a  church.  It  was  after  sodi 
day  as  I  have  described  that  Benjamin  IL 
Adams,  quaint  old  hero  of  God»  wrote  to  IDs 
Warner  telling  the  story  of  his  toil  and  cod- 
ing it  with  the  words, "  One  more  day's  wok 
for  Jesus. "  Many  a  man  after  such  a  day  \m 
been  able  to  say  with  the  poetess,  ''His  km 
and  light  fill  aU  my  soul  to-night." 

The  effect  upon  the  community  of  sudi  d^ 
votion  on  the  part  of  the  pastor  can  not  be 
overestimated.  There  is  little  probsbQitf 
that  any  worldly  official  will  stand  in  the  my 
of  it.  In  a  vuled  ministry  we  have  neTer 
found  any  one  who  would  oppose,  and  voy 
few  who  would  not  throw  all  their  energy 
into,  the  work.  The  pastor's  mood  will  not 
be  one  of  fault-finding.  That  is  rarely  sik- 
cessf  ul  in  stirring  a  church  to  religious  sctiT- 
ity.  He  will  find  the  warm  word  of  infitir 
tion  better  than  the  sandbag  of  denondatiaD. 
It  will  seem  to  him  that  some  good  angel  ki 
prepared  the  way  in  the  hearts  of  his  own 
people.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  stand 
unmoved  when  a  man  throws  himself,  body 
and  soul,  into  the  breach  for  Qod.  The  peo- 
ple see  their  pastor  at  his  work,  early  and  kte; 
they  know  of  the  agony  of  his  soul ;  they  w 
the  marks  of  it  in  his  face ;  they  come  tolie' 
lieve  with  him  that  it  is  a  time  of  holy  criiii; 
that  whatever  rest  may  come  in  the  seam 
for  rest,  now  is  the  Waterloo  of  Qod  or  tbe 
devil,  and  it  is  time  for  every  Blacher  to  bring 
up  his  reserve.  The  whole  church  is  sur- 
charged with  interest,  and  this  begets  into^ 
est  in  the  entire  community. 

It  will  seem  to  many  that  I  have  set  a  hifh 
price  upon  the  winning  of  souls ;  but  it  is  tbe 
price  that  has  been  paid  in  all  the  ages  sfaioe 
Jesus  set  us  our  example  and  went  to  His 
cross.  It  is  enough  that  His  disciples  be  as 
their  Lord.  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  been 
anointed  to  preach  for  God  who  has  not 
walked  a  path  of  toil  and  self-denlsl  hot 
enough  to  blister  his  feet.  The  price  of  great 
victories  is  great  surrender,  siurrender  of  ease, 
of  natural  inclination,  of  ever3rthing  that  in- 
terferes with  the  one  great  thing  we  da  Men 
do  not  become  saints  in  their  sleep.  Futon 
do  not  witness  great  revivals  by  simply  wish- 
ing for  them.  The  only  royal  road  to  the  one 
which  bears  the  mark  of  a  pierced  foot  T^ 
light  which  lights  the  world  is  a  brnning  as 
well  as  a  shining  one.  As  the  oil  wasteatke 
flame  aspires.    It  is  worth  while  to  be  e(Mh 
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Bumed  with  the  ardor  of  our  devotion  if  we 
may  only  light  the  world. 

In  c»nclu8ion,  let  me  say  that  my  contention 
for  a  reviyal  season  definitely  determined 
uiwn  and  prosecuted  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion is  most  scriptural  and  philosophical.  It 
offers  the  best  opportunity  for  the  pastor  to 
win  men  when  he  has  paid  the  price.  If  some 
careless  reader  says  to  himself,  There  will  be 
reaction  after  this,  especially  for  the  pastor, 
and  the  effect  will  be  to  cause  the  world  to 
say  that  all  care  for  the  unconverted  is  over 
with  the  revival,  I  answer,  It  would  be  Just  as 
true  to  charge  upon  the  mother  who  has 
nursed  her  son  back  from  fever  to  life  that 
she  does  not  love  him  because  she  is  not 
seated   nightly   at   his   bedside.    Her   love 


changes  not.  It  may  take  the  form  of  solici- 
tude over  education  or  business,  but  it  is  the 
same  love.  When  the  pastor  has  done  his 
best  by  the  help  of  God  to  lead  all  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  his  love  does  not  cease.  It 
will  take  the  form  of  a  Christian  nurture,  and 
will  be  as  faithful  in  a  condition  which  is  not 
one  of  crisis  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  decision. 
Be  of  brave  heart,  good  brother  I 


U  f 


Tis  not  a  cause  of  small  import 

The  pastor's  care  demands; 
But  what  might  fill  an  angel's  heart 

And  filled  a  Savior's  hands." 

Pay  the  price  and  thou  shalt  find  it  small 
enough  after  all,  for  the  promise  is,  *'They 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine 
as  the  stars,  forever  and  ever." 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  IDEAL 
By  the  Rev.  Wilbur  P.  Crafts,  Ph.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


What  is  the  social  ideal  of  Christ,  and  how 
far  has  it  become  the  social  ideal  of  Christen- 
dom? 

The  social  ideal  of  Christ,  which  is  also  the 
ultimate  theme  of  both  Testaments,  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  What  that  term  means 
Christ  Himself  tells  in  plain  words  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  When  the  apostles  came  to 
Him,  asking  what  they  should  pray  for,  He 
bade  them  pray  that  earth  might  become  like 
heaven. 

Thy  Kingdom  come ; 

Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven  so  on  earth. 

This  is  a  Hebrew  parallelism,  in  which,  as  in 
the  Psalms,  the  second  line  explains  the  first. 
What  is  the  Kingdom  ?  There  is  no  room  for 
debate.  Christ  answers  without  figure  of 
speech  that  it  is  the  doing  of  God's  will,  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth,  the  word  '^ Kingdom" 
conveying  the  additional  truth  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  individual  doing  of  that  will,  but 
social  obedience  to  God's  law.  Society  is  a 
''moral  person,"  instinctively  recognized  as  a 
subject  of  moral  law  when  we  condemn  repu- 
diation in  a  State  an  less  than  in  an  indi- 
vidual. This  **  moral  person  "  we  pray  may 
do  Qod's  will  as  in  heaven  so  on  earth. 

Matthew's  phrase,  ''The  Kingdom  of 
heaven,"  is  manifestly  a  condensation  of  the 
two  lines  we  have  quoted  from  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  like  them  points  to  a  community 
in  which  God's  will  is  done  on  earth  as  in 
heaven.    Another  parallel  passage  is  ''the 


holy  city.  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  out 
of  heaven  from  €k)d,"  which  is  a  heavenly 
city,  but  not  a  city  in  heaven;  rather  a  city 
into  which  the  customs  of  heaven  have  come 
down,  a  society  in  which  God's  will  is  done 
as  in  heaven  so  on  earth. 

Could  Christ  have  taught  us  to  pray  for 
what  was  not  to  be?  His  command  so  to 
pray  is  an  implied  promise  that  His  will  is 
some  time  to  be  done  as  in  heaven  so  on  earth* 

Does  it  seem  a  hard  saying  ?  Ovd*8  wiU  luu 
been  90  done  in  one  individual  Itfe.  What  was 
it  in  the  life  of  Christ  that  was  most  heaven- 
like? Not  miracles;  heaven  has  no  doubters 
to  be  so  convinced.  Christ's  life  was  most 
heaven-like  in  the  contrast  He  afforded  to 
human  selfishness,  in  the  habit  of  thought  He 
described  when  He  said,  "The  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  min- 
ister." This  Ho  did  not  as  the  divine  Mes- 
siah, but  in  human  and  humane  ways  as  the 
Son  of  man,  our  example.  And  lest  any 
should  say  that  such  imselfishness  was  for 
Him  alone.  He  said,  *'I  have  given  you  an 
example  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done." 
He  said  that  just  after  He  had  girded  Himself 
as  a  servant  and  washed  His  disciples'  feet,  an 
example  of  ministry  to  soul  and  body  by 
which  He  set  service  above  selfishness. 

"Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
ister "  is  also  the  law  of  the  Christian  nursery. 
Under  Paul's  description  of  the  love  that 
"seeketh  not  her  own,  beareth  all  things,  be- 
lieveth  all  things  and  never  faileth,"  many  of 
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US   might   write,    "My   mother's    picture." 
And  to  many  of  us  it  is  father's  portrait  also. 

Such  parental  love  is  largely  a  Christian 
product.  Christianity  "turns  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children  "  by  its  doctrine  of 
the  sacred  individuality  of  every  human  soul. 

How  deep  and  wide  is  the  sway  in  Chris- 
tian homes  of  Christ's  ideal.  **Not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,"  may  be  seen 
in  the  general  adoption  of  life  insurance, 
which  often  means  a  lifelong  sacrifice  to  min- 
ister to  our  loved  ones  after  death.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  but  the  extension  of  such 
unselfish  service  from  our  little  households  to 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  man. 

Not  in  the  nurseries  of  Christian  homes 
alone,  but  in  the  parlors  also,  to  a  good  degree, 
the  law  prevails,  *^  Not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister."  In  the  ultra-fashionable  set 
there  is,  no  doubt,  not  a  little  selfishness  under 
social  courtesies.  But  even  there,  in  theory 
at  least,  the  law  is,  '^  In  honor  preferring  one 
another."  That  is  the  very  essence  of  civili- 
zation's highest  title,  "gentleman."  In  the 
parlor  life  of  Christian  culture  there  is  much 
of  reality  under  the  manners  whose  all-em- 
bracing principle  is  to  put  service  above  sel- 
fishness. The  Kingdom  of  God  is  but  the  ex- 
tension of  the  code  of  unselfishness  from 
"society  "  in  the  fashionable  sense  to  society 
in  the  sociological  sense. 

The  professions  are  further  instances  of  the 
subordination  of  salary  to  service,  in  theory 
at  least,  and  to  a  good  degree  in  practise. 
Who  would  listen  to  a  preacher  whom  he 
suspected  of  being  more  zealous  for  salary 
than  for  service?  Who  would  call  a  doctor 
whom  he  suspected  of  caring  more  for  his  fee 
than  his  patient?  There  are  many  teachers 
who  could  say  with  Agassiz,  "  I  have  no  time 
to  make  money." 

Recently  in  the  French  legislature  a  senator, 
stung  by  the  vile  abuse  of  the  French  news- 
papers, declared  that  the  press  had  "ceased 
to  be  a  profession  and  had  become  a  trade." 
Whereupon  all  the  reporters  present  indig- 
nantly left  the  room.  The  statement  reminds 
us  that  in  the  public  ideal,  professions  put 
service  above  selfishness,  while  a  "trade"  is 
allowed  and  expected  to  put  selfishness  first. 
It  is  true,  in  America  at  least,  that  the  daily 
press  has  largely  become  a  trade,  some  of  the 
leading  papers  selling  even  editorial  opinions, 
and  many  of  them  bluntly  avowing  that  their 
chief  aim  is  to  make  money.  But  in  all  pro- 
feasions  some  are  truly  professioiial  in  the 


sense  that  they  put  service  above  sdflah- 
ness. 

But  this  is  not  even  the  ideal  of  trade.  The 
public,  which  would  not  elect  a  man  to  the 
office  of  village  constable  who  avowed  he 
wanted  public  office  chiefly  for  the  pty, 
which  could  not  conceive  of  a  President  seek- 
ing that  high  office  chiefly  for  the  aiJaij, 
which  would  not  tolerate  a  preacher  or  doctor 
or  teacher  who  said  his  chief  motive  in  hii 
chosen  occupation  was  money,  shows  no  nr- 
prise  or  displeasure  when  a  merchant  or  me- 
chanic avows  that  his  object  in  his  oocapatioii 
is  solely  to  enrich  himself.  Contrast  the 
Christian  ideal  of  the  parlor  with  the  btid 
heathenism  of  the  shop.  Imagine  a  gentle- 
man on  reaching  a  parlor  door,  with  a  lady, 
at  some  reception,  entering  firet  and  throwing 
the  remark  sourly  over  his  shoulder,  "Everj 
man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most." When  the  time  comes  for  refresh- 
ments,  and  the  lady  at  his  side  politely  aiki 
him  to  help  her,  he  answers  curtly,  "Madsm, 
I  am  not  here  for  my  health. "  Some  day  men 
will  be  gentlemen  in  business.  Thai  the 
Kingdom  of  €k>d  will  have  come  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  professional  ideal,  that  serrioe 
must  be  lord  of  selfishness  to  the  trades. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  professions  to  sink 
to  trades,  as  some  of  them  show  signs  of  do- 
ing, let  us  lift  the  trades  to  professions  bj 
elevating  their  ideal,  by  showing  that  a  nsn 
may  and  should  serve  God  and  man  in  hand- 
ling  money,  whether  in  business  or  benevo- 
lence, as  surely  as  if  his  service  were  preach- 
ing and  prayer.  There  is  some  promise  thit 
this  ideal  will  take  hold  of  business  men  in 
the  fact  that  the  divine  doctrine  of  stewardship 
is  becoming  the  people's  doctrine  alsa  To  be 
rich  and  yet  not  minister  in  some  large  way  to 
social  welfare  is  counted  hardly  less  than  i 
vice.  And  there  are  a  few  rich  men  who  seen 
to  appreciate  that  they  are  as  much  bound  to 
use  their  wealth  for  the  public  good  as  the 
orator  his  eloquence  or  the  scholar  his  leaning. 

Even  in  the  lowlier  trades,  despite  their  lack 
of  adequate  ideals,  service  often  rises  shore 
selfishness,  as  in  the  ncent  sdji^orepreseDtatife 
case  of  a  railway  engineer  tiUio,  taming  a 
curve  with  his  first  express,  saw  just  ahead  a 
broken  freight  train  on  his  track.  He  bad  one 
instant  only  to  choose  whether  he  would 
jump  and  save  himself  or  reverse  the  €iig;iae 
and  save  his  passengers  at  the  cost  of  his  ova 
life.  He  chose  to  save  others.  ''Not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.* 
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SERMONS    AND    ADDRESSES 


BKSSTTIKG  GOD 


Bt  Naot  McGsb  Watrbs,  D.D.,  Conqrboatiokal,  Bbookltn. 


Thou  Tuut  beset  me  behind  and  btf((}re;  and  laid 
thine  hand  upon  me, — Psalm  cxzxiz.  5. 

EvBN  words  may  fall  into  bad  company. 
Because  of  its  association  many  a  noble  word 
is  misjudged.  **  Beset "  is  such  a  word.  We 
speak  of  the  *^  besetments  "  of  life.  We  pray 
about  the  **sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us.** 
Job  was  beset  with  calamities.  A  traveler 
from  Oriental  lands  tells  us  that  at  Cairo  he 
was  beset  with  dogs  and  beggars.  A  young 
man  goes  wrong,  and,  when  I  visit  him  in 
prison,  through  his  tears  of  shame  he  tells  me 
how  for  months  he  has  been  literally  beset 
with  temptations.  ** Beset"  we  associate 
with  evil,  and  that  continually.  Its  ways  are 
dark  and  there  is  cunning  and  craft  in  it. 
That  is  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word. 

That  is  not  the  psalmist's  use.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  Scriptures  that  they  are  always 
finding  gold  where  men  see  only  clay.  The 
Judean  hills  and  the  Galilean  seashore  were 
only,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  the  despised  land  of 
Rome's  humblest  peasantry.  The  Bible  tells 
a  burning  story  of  the  great  deeds  of  the 
great  men  who  lived  there,  and  now  forever 
that  is  the  Holyjjand.  In  the  Bible  we  have 
God's  view,  and  it  is  higher  than  man's 
view.  Man  lays  one  beam  of  wood  athwart 
another  beam  of  wood  and  makes  the  cross, 
an  instrument  of  torture;  God,  out  of  the 
same  pieces  of  timber,  builds  the  cross,  an 
emblem  of  love.  Man  sees  In  Simon  a  sailor ; 
God  sees  in  him  a  saint.  Man  looks  on  an  ar- 
tizan  and  says,  **  Carpenter  " ;  God  looks  and 
cries,  **  Behold  1  my  beloved  Sonl"  Man 
names  death  a  monster;  God  reveals  him  an 
angel.  Man  thinks  the  grave  a  prison-house ; 
God  shows  it  to  be  an  opening  door.  80  in 
our  text  the  psalmist  takes  a  poor,  dumb 
word  out  of  man's  vocabulary  and  translates 
it  into  its  heavenly  meaning.  **  Beset "  is  a 
strong  word  and  it  shall  not  belong  to  evil. 
The  writer  snatches  it  out  of  its  evil  sur- 
roundings and  makes  it  spell  out  for  evermore 
the  love  of  Qod.  "  Thou  hast  beset  me  be- 
hind and  before."  He  is  talking  about  God. 
It  is  a  startling  statement.  It  is  like  the  old 
prophet  and  his  servant.  So  long  we  have 
been  pursued  by  evil.     Every  day  we  have 


seen  the  Syrians  coming  up  against  us.  Every 
morning  we  have  seen  them  closer,  having 
moved  up  In  the  night.  We  are  beset  by 
them.  That  is  the  testimony  of  the  genera- 
tions. And  now  on  this  morning  our  eyes 
are  opened,  and,  lo!  the  hills  are  filled  with 
the  chariots  of  God  and  the  horsemen  thereof. 
Like  the  young  man  we  cry :  **  They  that  be 
for  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  a^dnst  us." 
*^  We  are  besieged  by  goodness. "  God  hath 
beset  us  I 

1.  We  will  get  the  full  sweep  of  the  psalm- 
ist's vision  if  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  psalm.  He  is  recounting  the  story  of 
€k)d's  solicitude  and  care.  His  description  is 
cumulative.  "O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched 
me  and  known  me."  The  thought  is  of  love, 
not  criticism.  It  is  of  affection  and  not  sus- 
picion that  he  is  speaking.  He  has  no  detec- 
tive in  mind.  Rather  here  is  a  parent's  mi- 
nute interest  in  the  child.  Tou  can  never 
know  what  the  psalmist  had  in  mind  till  you 
come  sometimes  upon  a  young  mother  all 
alone  with  her  laughing  babe.  The  hours  are 
not  long.  The  house  is  not  lonesome  for  her, 
tho  she  has  been  left  for  the  day.  She  has 
her  babe.  See,  it  lies  all  uncovered  in  her 
lap  I  The  mother  is  fair,  but  the  child  is 
fairer.  She  counts  its  fingers,  she  pulls  its 
toes,  she  Idsses  its  dimples,  she  pats  its  pudgy 
arms;  she  studies  its  features,  she  sounds  to 
their  depths  its  eyes  and  matches  their  color 
with  the  skies.  She  helps  it  to  stand.  She 
coaxes  it  to  walk.  She  teaches  it  to  talk. 
She  infects  it  with  laughter.  She  bathes  it 
with  love.  She  tells  it  her  secrets.  She  cries 
over  it  for  joy.  She  multiplies  its  happiness 
and  bears  its  sorrow.  The  mother  and  babe 
— ^in  all  the  world  there  is  no  other  vision  one- 
half  so  fair  I  There  is  no  knowledge  like  love, 
no  explorer  like  solicitude.  She  knows 
every  strength,  every  weakness,  every  beauty, 
every  mark  or  scar,  every  characteristic, 
every  disposition,  every  tendency,  every 
fault,  every  charm.  The  mother  has  searched 
her  babe  and  knows  it.  A  mother  with  her 
babe  in  her  arms — that  is  the  psalmist's  first 
picture  of  the  tender  care  of  God  for  men. 

2.  ^'Thou    knowest  my  downsitting  and 
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mine  uprising. "  Tiie  child  has  grown;  it  is 
learning  to  walk.  That  saying  recalls  a 
scene  in  my  father's  house.  My  youngest 
sister  was  nine  years  yoimger  than  I.  She 
was  the  baby  and  there  was  always  some  one 
to  wait  on  her.  So  she  was  late  in  learning 
to  walk.  My  mother  coaxed  her  and  lured 
her  and  enticed  her  and  was  very  anxious 
that  she  should  walk.  One  autumn  evening 
we,  having  finished  supper,  sat  about  the 
table  talking.  The  baby  had  been  helped 
down  out  of  her  high-chair  and  stood  by  her 
father's  knee.  Mother  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  held  out  her  hands,  and  she  and  we 
all  were  saying,  "Now  go  to  mother."  At 
last  she  held  out  her  hands,  carefully  put  out 
her  foot,  balanced  herself,  another  foot,  and 
then,  laughing,  ran  into  her  mother's  arms. 
How  she  laughed  then  and  crowed  I  How  we 
all  shouted  over  her  victory  1  How  she 
walked  from  then  until  bedtime  and  would 
not  stop  I    It  was  a  victory. 

I  knew  a  little  boy  once  who  in  taking  his 
first  steps  fell  and  injured  his  back.  Curva- 
ture of  the  spine  followed,  and  tho  twenty 
yean  have  gone  by  that  boy  at  a  man's  age  is 
still  a  boy's  size.  His  invalidism  is  the  trag- 
edy of  Uiat  family.  But  when  the  second 
child  came,  do  you  think  the  mother  said :  **  I 
will  not  let  him  run  the  risk.  I  will  hold  him 
in  my  arms.  I  myself  will  carry'him  over  the 
rough  places.  I  am  afraid  he  will  fall  and  be 
injured  forever  "  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  her- 
self coaxed  and  urged  him  to  take  his  first 
step,  watching  over  him  with  a  mother's  eye, 
willing  that  he  should  take  the  risk,  so  that 
at  last  he  might  have  the  chance  of  some  day 
standing  on  his  feet  six  feet  tall,  a  man  among 
men.  It  is  an  anxious  time  in  the  family 
when  the  little  child  is  learning  to  walk,  but 
amid  the  perils  of  it  all,  love  is  teacher  and 
love  is  nigh.  Our  first  steps  in  the  world  are 
made  holding  on  to  our  mother's  hand. 
That  is  the  picture  the  psalmist  has  conjured 
upon  his  mind  when  he  said,  **  Thou  knowest 
my  downsittings  and  mine  uprisings."  He 
says  God,  like  a  mother,  is  teaching  His  chil- 
dren to  walk. 

8.  "Thou  understandest  my  thought  afar 
ofl!."  The  child  is  learning  to  talk,  and  now 
the  ministry  of  personal  affection  is  indispen- 
sable. By  all  means  language  is  the  gi^test 
invention  ever  made  by  man.  Love  taught 
it.  Fear  never  gets  farther  than  silence,  and 
hate  than  noise.  Love  alone  is  vocal.  Many 
^children  together  might,  in  a  long  time,  with- 


out a  teacher,  invent  some  kind  of  speech. 
Words  are  formed  only  in  society,  and  thej 
are  bom  of  affection.  Words  are  the  flowen^ 
of  which  companionship  and  love  are  gnHmd 
and  sun. 

About  1725  some  hunters  in  the  Black  Fbr- 
ests  of  Germany  came  acrpss  what  seemed  to 
be  a  wild  boy.  He  looked  to  be  about  fifteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  naked.  He  ran  on  hii 
hands  and  feet.  He  stretched  himself  from 
branch  to  branch  like  a  monkey.  He  ate 
grass.  He  was  captured  and  brought  to  bg- 
land.  He  tore  the  clothes  from  his  back  and 
threw  away  cooked  food  in  preference  for 
raw  food.  The  king  became  responsible  for 
him  and  put  him  under  the  care  of  a  grett 
scholar.  He  was  given  every  care  and  ad- 
vantage and  lived  to  be  seventy  yean  old; 
and,  while  he  had  considerable  mentality,  he 
could  never  learn  to  talk.  His  chance  hid 
gone  by.  At  the  right  time  there  had  been 
nobody  to  teach  him.  When  he  was  a  child 
the  soul  within  him  had  been  warmed  into 
life  by  no  human  affection.  There  was  do 
music  of  love  to  fall  upon  his  ear,  and  to  awa- 
ken from  its  torpor  the  angels  of  his  better 
nature.  We  would  never  learn  to  talk  with- 
out affection  to  teach  us.  Without  the  tescb- 
er  of  kindness,  we  would  be  dumb  all  oor 
lives  and  would  soon  grow  deaf  also.  But  is 
our  infancy  it  is  our  mother  who  comes  sod 
stands  at  the  cradle  and  attracts  our  atten- 
tion as  we  look  out,  and  calls  at  the  door  and 
stin  the  soul  within  us  by  sweet  sound.  She 
divines  our  thoughts.  She  foresees  our 
wants.  She  interprets  our  wishes.  She  puti 
words  upon  our  tongue  until  we  catch  the 
secret  of  thought  and  speech  and  love. 
That  is  what  the  psalmist  is  thinking  aboot 
when,  in  testifying  to  the  love  and  care  of 
God,  he  says  that  God  is  teaching  us  to  talk 
**  Thou  understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off.' 
I  thank  him  for  that  side-light  upon  the  min- 
istry of  God.  You  and  I  have  seen  chUdroB, 
maybe,  who  are  mute  and  deaf.  We  hate 
tried  one  hundred  times  by  some  sign  lan- 
guage or  sound  to  reach  the  heart,  all  confined 
there  in  its  prison  house  of  clay.  We  could 
not  get  a  message  to  our  friend.  We  oonU 
not  even  understand  his  want.  Mothen  break 
their  hearts  when  their  children  are  like 
that.  As  long  as  they  live  they  are  trying  to 
invent  some  language  whereby  they  can 
speak  and  they  can  also  understand.  I  aa 
sure  it  is  a  true  picture  of  what  the  meat  of 
us  seem  to  the  great  God.    So  &r  at  the  ka- 
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the  soul  is  concerned,  multitudes  of 
i  mutes.  How  rarely,  if  ever,  have 
God  speak  I  How  rarely  and  how 
re  we  able  to  put  our  thoughts  into 
words  I  And  yet  all  the  time,  like 
he  divine  One  is  ever  trying  to  train 
3  lips  and  stiffened  tongues  and 
understanding  in  the  speech  of  His 
rid.  Alway  and  alway  the  great 
teaching  His  children  to  talk. 
)u  hast  searched  out  my  path  and 
down ;  and  art  acquainted  with  all 
.''  The  child  has  outgrown  his 
oor-yard.  He  is  no  longer  a  boy 
s  mother*s  apron-strings.  He  has 
r  from  home.  I  suppose  for  earthly 
d  mothers  that  is  the  most  anxious 
U.  How  we  watch  for  the  letters 
is  hard  enough  to  have  our  children 
even  when  every  week  we  hear 
Q  two  or  three  times.  We  match 
's  letter  with  the  last  letter  to  see 
ive  a  complete  story  of  every  day. 
)t  bear  any  skips.  We  are  anxious 
r  food,  their  clothes,  tbeir  lodgings, 
ids,  their  work,  their  pleasures, 
httime  we  fall  to  sleep  with  their 
)n  our  lips.  Our  prayer  henceforth 
d  will  keep  them  from  harm, 
low  and  then  we  hear  about  some 
m  who  has  wandered  away  from 
.  become  lost  to  it.  He  has  not 
r  ten  years.  Letters  you  sent  him 
returned  unopened.  Whether  he 
well,  whether  he  is  good  or  evil, 
e  is  honorable  or  bad,  whether  he 
d  or  is  in  shame,  whether  he  is  dead 
ou  do  not  know.  That  is  why  your 
ems  heavier  than  you  can  bear, 
hy  for  you  the  year  is  all  winter 
is  no  summer  for  you.  The  birds 
,  the  Sim  never  warms,  the  flowers 
im.  Oh,  how  we  parents  yearn  to 
children  with  us,  and,  if  they  do  go 
h  that  we  had  eyes  like  telescopes, 
Bt  we  might  see  them  from  afar,  as 
out  upon  the  stars  of  heaven! 
ht  you  would  like  to  have  a  long- 
iiephone  near,  that  you  might  hear 
I  before  you  fell  asleep.  How  often 
rritten  to  some  neighbor  to  them, 
,  or  friend,  and  said:  "If  my  boy 
)r  if  any  harm  comes  to  him,  tele- 
I  will  come  on  the  first  train.  I 
and  by  him  in  trouble.  I  want  to 
in  his  illness.    If  he  is  in  danger  I 


want  to  be  there.  If  he  is  in  disgrace,  then  I 
want  to  walk  or  stand  by  him  on  the  pillory 
of  his  shame."  Ah  I  but  God  is  wiser  than 
men.  God  knows.  Adam  and  Eve  tried  to 
hide  themselves  from  Him  when  He  came  in 
the  garden  at  the  cool  of  the  day.  It  was  be- 
cause conscience  hurt  them.  With  fig-leaves 
they  tried  to  cover  up  their  shame.  It  was 
all  in  vain.  His  is  the  eye  that  never  sleeps. 
He  knows  all  things.  His  eye  can  reach  the 
farthest  shore.  His  ear  can  catch  the  faintest 
whisper.  He  has  searched  out  every  path 
and  He  knows  all  about  our  way. 

5.  "  For  there  is  not  a  word  on  my  tongue, 
but,  lol  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether." 
Our  thoughts  are  not  even  hidden  from  Him. 
I  am  glad  of  that.  While  it  is  so  that  you 
and  I  may  have  had,  in  our  baser  moments, 
bitter  thoughts  toward  those  that  have 
wronged  us,  or  thoughts  which  were  worse 
than  our  acts,  it  is  also  true  that  as  a  rule  our 
intentions  toward  our  friends  and  our  loved 
ones  are  better  than  our  conduct  or  our 
speech.  The  mother  never  yet  lived  who 
could  put  her  love  for  her  child  into  words. 
The  child  never  yet  lived  who  always  in  his 
actions  expressed  what  he  felt  toward  bis^ 
parent.  I  am  glad  that  Qod  knows  the  heart. 
It  is  because  He  judges  the  motive  and  the 
intention  that  His  Judgment  is  better  than 
man's  Judgment.  He  gives  us  credit  for  our 
high-bom  ideas. 

In  one  of  the  plain  homes  of  Ohio  there 
grew  up  a  freckle-faced  boy,  short  of  stat- 
ure and  stumbling  of  speech.  He  became  a 
teacher,  but  by  the  desire  of  his  uncle  and  his 
friends  he  began  to  study  medicine ;  and  then 
there  broke  upon  him  his  call  of  duty.  He 
thought  that  God  had  laid  His  hand  upon 
him  and  summoned  him  to  the  ministry  of 
His  dear  Son.  For  months  he  wrestled  alone 
with  this  problem.  How  could  he  declare 
it  to  his  friends  and  disappoint  their  hopes? 
Then  one  day  he  went  Into  his  mother's  room 
and  said  to  her:  " Mother,  I  have  tried  to  get 
rid  of  it,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  or  make  you 
imderstand  the  burden  laid  upon  me,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  disappoint  your  plans,  but  I  feel 
that  I  must  be  a  Christian  minister."  Then 
that  old  mother  sprang  up  and  threw  her 
arms  about  the  neck  of  her  son  and  said :  "  I 
am  so  glad,  Matthew.  I  know  your  unde 
and  your  friends  wanted  you  to  be  a  doctor, 
but  ever  since  you  were  bom  I  have  been 
praying  that  you  might  be  a  minister.  And 
God  has  answered  my  prayer."    How  little 
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loving  hearts  understand  one  another  I  How 
hard  is  it  even  to  make  our  own  mothers  un- 
derstand what  we  feel!  Then,  with  his 
mother's  blessing,  Matthew  Simpson  put  tlie 
silver  trumpet  of  the  Gospel  to  his  lips  and 
blew  upon  it  such  a  blast  that  his  church  lis- 
tened and  the  nation  listened  and  all  the  world 
listened.  And  once  more  every  one  seemed 
to  say :  **  God  has  raised  up  another  prophet 
out  of  Israel."  But  God  understands  our 
thoughts.  He  knows  our  aspirations  and  is 
aware  of  our  high  hopes.  Always  when  a 
good  intention  is  formed  in  our  hearts,  before 
we  have  time  to  put  it  into  words,  before  it  is 
carried  out,  Qod  is  already  on -His  way  to 
take  our  hand  and  lead  us  out  into  its  fulfil- 
ment. For  every  good  motive  we  have  His 
blessing  upon  our  head.  **  For  there  is  not  a 
word  on  my  tongue,  but,  lo  I  O  Lord,  thou 
knowest  it  altogether  I " 

6.  **  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  before, 
and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me."  We  have  to 
grow  up  to  know  about  our  earthly  father's 
watch-care  over  us.  When  I  was  a  very  lit- 
tle boy  I  knew  my  father  loved  me.  1  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  I  did  not  see 
that  he  had  me  in  mind  very  much.  When  I 
was  very  little,  as  all  children  do,  I  thought 
houses  and  clothes  and  food  and  money  were 
a  matter  of  course,  and  I  did  not  know  any- 
body worked  very  hard  to  provide  them  for 
me.  It  takes  a  child  quite  a  while  to  know 
that  these  ever-present  necessaries  are  not 
free  for  the  using,  like  air  for  breathing,  but 
that  they  cost  somebody  a  great  deal  of  sweat 
and  anliety.  When  I  grew  older  I  knew  of 
course  that  father  did  it  all — the  home  and 
food  and  clothes  and  money ;  but  I  did  not 
know  how  much  he  did  it  for  me.  I  saw  but 
little  of  him.  I  heard  him  talk  only  a  little. 
He  was  away  and  so  busy  and  all  wrapped 
up  in  his  farm  and  mill  and  cattle  and  horses. 
That  was  his  business  and  care.  I  was  Just 
incidental.  Then  I  grew  up  to  adult  life 
and  I  saw  it  all  as  it  was.  He  did  not  think 
about  anything  but  his  children.  His  mind 
was  only  a  little  on  his  farm.  It  was  on  his 
home.  He  did  not  care  for  his  business  ex- 
cept as  it  ministered  to  his  family.  His  busi- 
ness was  fatherhood ;  his  farm  was  only  the 
incident.  He  was  laying  his  plans  ahead.  If 
the  children  were  hungry,  there  was  bread. 
If  winter  came,  there  were  clothes.  When 
they  were  old  enough,  there  was  a  teacher 
ready  for  them.  When  temptation  came  to 
do  wrong,  there  was  also  close  at  hand  an 


enticement  to  do  good.  Once  he  was  ndk, 
and  he  thought  and  we  all  thought  he  wm 
going  to  die.  I  heard  him  talking  to  moths 
and  grandfather,  laying  out  all  his  boaiiiai 
plans,  and  I  heard  him  say  over  and  over: 
''That  money  is  not  to  be  touched  hetart- 
hand.  It  is  there  to  take  Nacy  to  college.' 
He  even  spoke  of  the  after  years  and  said: 
**  When  the  girls  marry,  I  want  tliem  to  have 
so  and  so."  Child  that  I  was,  I  began  to 
realize  that  father  carried  us  all  on  his  hetii 
and  in  his  plans  he  thought  not  only  of  the 
present,  but  took  in  all  the  future  yean.  He 
really  with  his  care  and  foresight  *^  beaet  ne 
behind  and  before." 

In  our  thoughts  about  God  we  are  Hke 
children.  Many  of  us  think  of  all  the  daOj 
gifts  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  forget  that 
love  made  them  all.  When  we  do  think  of 
God  now  and  then,  we  think  of  Him  ts  t 
Ruler  in  business.  Men  are  His  children,  to 
be  sure,  but  He  is  so  far  away  and  to  hiaj 
and  so  intent  in  the  affairs  of  the  univene 
that  He  has  scant  thought  for  us.  When  we 
have  more  experience  we  will  know  belter. 
We  will  see  He  is  in  the  family  businen,  sad 
the  universe  is  the  incident.  He  would  not 
run  stars  and  planets  and  laws  at  all,  save  is 
they  minister  to  His  dear  human  childreD. 
His  whole  thought  and  care  is  for  men.  We 
can  see  it  in  the  past,  tho  many  of  us  can  not 
see  it  in  the  present.  It  takes  distance  to 
give  perspective  to  our  dull  eyes.  That  if 
sufBcient  reason  for  believing  the  Old  Teiti- 
ment  was  written  in  a  later  time.  It  is  sod 
a  story  of  Good's  care  as  is  seen  only  by  »> 
mote  generations. 

American  history  will  make  another  Bible 
when  we  have  men  wise  enough  to  write  it 
At  the  time  it  looked  dark  for  English  libertj 
when  the  Stuart  kings  persecuted  the  Puri- 
tans, until  they  were  like  scattered  sheep 
upon  the  mountains.  Even  Holland  gave  no 
permanent  home  to  a  people  heart-sore  and 
weary.  It  was  desperation  that  drove  them 
across  the  stormy  sea  into  the  Western  wil- 
demess.  To  the  eye  of  man,  the  smoke  thit 
came  up  from  the  little  settlement  on  Capi 
Cod  was  only  the  signal  of  a  lost  cause. 
Two  hundred  years  have  gone  by  since  then, 
and  whenever  we  tell  the  story  we  can  see  and 
say  that  the  Pilgrims  were  the  favorites  of 
high  heaven,  and  by  their  privation  God  wn 
leadhig  English  faith  and  English  liberty  iato 
a  clearer  day. 

Sometimes  men  have  read  the  stoiy  of  thi 
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y  years  between  Washington  and  Idn- 
and  have  grown  pessimistic.  They  have 
;he  republic  has  forgotten  the  high  prin- 
}  of  its  founders,  with 

^  Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold. 
And  wrong  forever  on  the  throne." 

ve  live  far  enough  from  that  era  to  have 
ir  vision.  If  the  war  had  never  come  at 
'e  might  be  in  slavery  yet.  If  the  war 
;ome  twenty  years  ^u-lier,  the  nation 
d  have  perished.  It  was  the  wisdom  of 
;hat  compelled  events  to  wait  until  the 
38  of  time.  When  the  hour  struck  and 
orm  broke,  it  was  not  the  death  throes 
nation,  but  only  the  birth  pangs  of  a 
r  freedom.  Only  the  blind  man  can  fail 
I  the  hand  of  God  in  American  history, 
f  I  were  called  upon  to  describe  in  a  sen- 
the  land  of  my  fathers,  I  would  say :  **  It 
.  people  whose  God  was  the  Lord,  and  a 
1  which  He  had  beset  behind  and  before." 
t;  it  is  of  our  own  individual  lives  that 
e  most  thinking.  All  of  us  believe  that 
valked  with  Abraham ;  that  He  spoke  to 
\;  that  He  led  Israel  out  of  captivity; 
n  the  persecution  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
1  the  passion  of  the  civil  war  He  made 
rath  of  men  to  praise  Him.  But  are  we 
enough  of  vision  to  see  that  €k>d  is  in 
ver  our  little  lives? 

)ne  of  Robert  Browning's  little  poems 
is  a  picture  of  a  great  giant  towering 
a  man  and  tyrannizing  over  him.  At 
e  resolves  upon  his  destruction.  He 
If  tells  the  story.  He  lays  his  plan,  he 
Eiround  his  creep-hole,  his  fires  of  de- 
ion,  he  digs  his  mine,  he  lays  the  train, 
ids  the  fuse,  the  lighted  match  is  in  his 
Then  he  watches  to  enjoy  the  event, 
lol  the  man  sprang  up,  stood  erect, 
rayed ;  and  then  the  whimpering  giant 
*  1  was  afraid. "  And  he  ran  away.  Is 
nly  a  poet's  fancy?  Nay,  it  is  a  para- 
'  God's  protecting  care.  A  thousand 
I  skirted  the  land  of  death  all  unknow- 
nd  something  drew  me  back.  A  thou- 
:imes  I  was  on  the  verge  of  sin,  and 
^ne  held  me  back.  Last  year  *'a  tbou- 
ell  at  my  side  and  ten  thousand  at  my 
tiand,"  but  it  did  not  come  nigh  me. 
Q  speaking  to  life's  captives  and  the 
5n  of  defeat.  You  have  been  beset  with 
id  fear.  Have  you  not  been  beset  with 
and  deliverance  also?  Job  was  the 
sorely  beset  man  in  history— poverty. 


bereavement,  disease.  That  was  not  all. 
His  wife  turned  against  him  and  the  friends 
of  his  youth  condemned  him.  It  is  a  way 
friends  have  in  adversity.  Job  had  nobody 
— not  even  a  dog  to  lick  his  sores.  Poor  Job  I 
Did  he  meditate  suicide?  Did  he  curse  Prov- 
idence? Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  waited  for  God, 
and  Gkxl  came  and  delivered  Job  out  of  his 
captivity,  and  from  a  sheik  of  the  desert 
made  him  a  prince  forever.  I  know  men  de- 
livered like  that.  A  man  lost  his  property 
and  his  evil  companions  the  same  day.  A 
man's  baby  died;  In  his  groping  he  found 
the  hand  of  God,  and  he  has  become  a  man  of 
gentle  deeds  and  faith.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
wife  died.  All  his  life  he  had  been  an  agnos- 
tic. His  father  was  one  before  him.  In  his 
bitter  hour  ho  followed  his  angel  wife  into 
God 's  presence  and  gave  his  life  to  the  care 
of  God's  outcast  children.  When  he  was  dy- 
ing he  repeated  over  my  text,  **Thou  hast 
beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  thine 
hand  upon  me." 

When  we  boys  grew  up,  some  of  us  became 
rough  and  careless  and  indifferent  to  our 
mothers.  We  did  not  like  to  be  caressed. 
We  went  out  into  the  world.  Years  after  we 
fell  sick.  For  weeks  we  raved  in  the  wild 
delirium  of  fever.  The  doctor  came  and  the 
nurse,  and  how  they  fought  for  our  lives  I 
They  beat  off  the  fever,  but  we  did  not  get 
well.  We  were  as  weak  as  infants,  and  like 
them  wept  and  sobbed.  We  felt  so  forsaken 
and  friendless.  We  could  not  sleep  or  rest. 
The  doctor  feared  for  our  reason.  Then  one 
evening  the  nurse  was  called  to  the  door  by  a 
gentle  tap,  and  went  out  in  the  hall  and  held 
a  whispered  conversation.  Then  she  came 
and  said,  "Somebody  has  come  to  see  you." 
There  was  no  light  in  the  room  but  flickering 
twilight.  We  could  not  see  the  face.  Then 
out  of  the  darkness  the  figure  came  and  laid 
her  hand  on  our  brow.  "  Mother  I "  we  fairly 
shouted.  We  knew  the  touch  of  mother's 
hand  in  the  dark.  It  was  comfort,  Jove,  heal- 
ing, happiness  all  in  one.  When  she  touched 
us  the  fever  left,  the  fear  fled,  the  unrest  was 
stilled,  the  pain  was  gone.  And  when  she 
kissed  us  and  sat  down  and  held  our  hand, 
we,  still  smiling,  fell  asleep.  And  when  we 
awoke— it  was  thirty -six  hours  after— a  day 
and  a  night  had  passed.  We  were  almost 
well.  We  were  well.  Mother  did  it  when 
she  laid  her  hand  on  us  I 

Some  there  are  here  who  have  had  that  ex- 
perience with  the  divine  One.    We  were  sick 
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and  the  doctor  said  we  would  die ;  but  we 
did  not  die.  We  were  guilty,  and  we  wanted 
to  die  because  of  our  shame;  but  now  we 
want  to  live.  We  lost  our  loved  ones,  and  we 
thought  we  could  not  bear  our  loneliness  and 
go  on ;  but  now  we  have  a  new  world  to  live 
for.  We  were  so  weak  that  it  was  no  use  for 
us  to  try.    We  gave  up ;  but  now  we  are 


well  and  strong  and  triumph  over  the*ri& 
that  did  so  easily  beset  us."  What  did  U? 
What  is  the  secret?  Even  as  in  the  long  ago 
our  mother  came  and  healed  us  by  her  toud^ 
so  in  the  darkness  and  despair  of  failiue  tad 
guilt  and  sorrow  God  came.  We  were  madi 
well  and  given  courage  and  hope  when  CM 
laid  His  hand  on  us  I 


THB  INVESTMENT  OF  A  MAN'S  LIFE— AN  ADDRESS  TO  STUDENTS 
Bt  President  Henbt  Churchill  Kino,  Ph.D.,  Conoreqational,  Obbrlik  Uniybbsitt. 


There  are  two  great  sources  of  life.  The 
two  greatest  sources  that  we  know  of  char- 
acter, of  influence,  of  happiness,  are  asso- 
ciation and  work — satisfying  friends  and  sat- 
isfying work ;  friends  worth  having  and  work 
worth  doing.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment 
with  reference  to  both  of  these  as  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  three  things  that  I  have 
mentioned:  character,  influence,  happiness. 

In  the  first  place,  the  one  infallible  road 
that  we  know  to  character  is  through  a  self  • 
surrendering  association  with  those  who  have 
the  character  we  want  and  ought  to  have ; 
and  aside  from  that  the  greatest  way  to  char- 
acter is  through  work  that  calls  us  out,  that 
makes  demands  upon  us,  that  gives  us  oppor- 
tunity to  express  ourselves,  that  makes  nec- 
essary in  us  the  fundamentals  and  indispen- 
sables  of  character. 

So  as  to  influence.  The  very  greatest  op- 
portunity for  influence  that  is  before  any  man 
is  the  opportunity  that  was  before  Jesus 
Christ  Himself;  for  Christ's  greatest  work,  I 
suppose,  was  done  in  putting  the  impress  of 
His  personal  spirit  upon  the  few  men  who 
stood  close  to  Him.  That  influence  is  pos- 
sible to  us  in  personal  association.  Aside 
from  that,  our  influence  must  depend  chiefly, 
once  again,  upon  the  work  in  which  we  ex- 
press ourselves  at  our  best  and  in  the  most 
vital  way. 

So,  once  more,  as  to  happiness.  The  best 
gift  that  God  ever  gives  a  man  is  a  friend ; 
and,  next  to  a  friend,  work — work  in  which 
he  can  lose  himself  with  joy  because  it  is 
Qod-given  work. 

Now  no  rational  man  can  afford  to  drift 
with  reference  to  anything,  but  least  of  all 
certainly  can  he  afford  to  drift  with  reference 
to  these  two  greatest  sources  of  his  life.  If 
anywhere  he  wants  to  be  sure  that  he  is  not 
drifting,  it  must  be  here  as  to  these  two 


things:   his  associations  and  his  llfe-woriL 
We  have  a  phrase  that  implies  that  a  man 
may  fall  in  love  in  a  minute.     That  may  be; 
I  will  not  discuss  it.    But  I  am  sure  that  no 
man  can  find  out  in  a  minute  what  be  hai 
fallen  in  love  with.    So,  too,  it  seems  to  me 
perfectly  obvious  that,  altho  a  man  may  seem 
to  stumble  upon  something  worth  doing  la 
life,  he  can  be  pretty  certain  that  if  that  hai 
happened  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  tiie 
proverb  that  Qod  takes  care  of  children  and 
fools;  for  a  man  ought  not  to  expect^  if  he 
has  a  mind  given  him  to  use,  to  find  his  beit 
work  without  thought  upon  it.    I  like  to  n- 
mind  college  students  every  time  I  get  the 
opportunity  of  Emerson's  definition  of  the 
scholar  as  *'man  thinking."    I  think  there  ii 
a  little  danger  in  these  days  of  spedalizatka 
that  we  should  forget  that  no  man  is  a  tnij 
trained  man  who  has  not  learned  to  think  aad 
has  not  become  a  thoughtful  man.     I  say  the 
college  man  is  peculiarly  bound,  therefore,  to 
give  thought  as  to  his  work,  and  certainly  Urn 
Christian  college  man  above  all;  for  whea 
you  became  Christians  you  left  behind  yoa 
the  life  of  mood ;  you  determined  no  longer 
to  ask  simply  what  you  wanted  to  do,  hot 
what  you  ought  to  do ;  you  purposed  to  make 
the  one  single  question  day  by  day  of  your 
life,  *'Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?' 
and  so  you  are  bound  above  all  to  bring 
thoughtful  consideration  to  this  question  of 
yoiur  work. 

The  great  apostle  of  work  has  said, 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  his  woik; 
let  him  ask  no  other  blessedneas."  Bot 
Christ,  in  that  great  high-priestly  prayer  of 
His,  indicated  a  deeper  reason  even  than  that, 
in  saying  to  the  Father,  ''Father,  I  havefls* 
ished  the  work  which  Thou  gaveat  me  to 
do";  and  the  highest  joy  outside  of  those 
associations  that  Qod  gives  ua  is  to  be  fcfoaA 
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ding  our  work,  the  work  that  God  gives 

do. 

ere  are  two  sides  of  the  question  of  the 

e  of  a  man's  work :  the  human  and  the 

e  side.    It  is  worth  our  remembering 

n  much  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 

e  the  divine  side.    In  much,  your  life  is 

outside  your  control.  Tour  consti- 
IS  you  did  not  determine.  Tour  place 
th  and  your  parentage  you  had  notiiing 
>  with.    In  much,  the  lines  of  your  life 

quite  beyond  your  choice.  Neverthe- 
facing  these  providential  facts,  you  have 
choice  to  make ;  but  beyond  native  con- 
is,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  divine  side, 
le  very  word  "  calling  "  implies  that  our 
ji  thought  has  seen  that  Qod,  in  some 
,  does  put  a  man  in  his  work.  Paulsen 
died  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
lan  who  does  not  think  of  God  and,  per- 
intentionally,  leaves  God  altogether  out 
\  mind,  so  long  as  he  thinks  of  his  work 
>rth  doing,  as  work  into  which  he  can 
dmself  with  all  his  might,  as  work  that 
aehow  going  to  count  in  the  stun  of  the 
1,  Just  so  far  expresses  his  confident 
that  that  work  is  embraced  in  a  larger 

and  taken  up  in  the  plan  of  a  power 
ies  back  of  his  life  and  of  all  lives.  We 
ot  escape  the  divine  in  this  choice  of  our 
rork.  Once  more,  no  man  can  look 
^htfully  over  his  life  and  not  find  the 
dence  of  God  in  it.  What  an  account 
s,  in  the  Acts,  of  the  providential  lead- 
f  the  life  of  Paul.  The  Book  of  Bamuel 
t  almost  be  called  simply  providential 
ts  of  the  reign  of  David ;  and  practically 
e  history  that  is  in  the  Bible  is  simply  a 
ing  out  of  the  providential  aspects  of 
)  dealing  with  His  ancient  people.  And 
our  own  lives,  I  say,  we  can  hardly  fail 
e  how  God  has  closed  up  this  course 
3  we  wanted  to  go,  and  held  us  to  this 
e  that  we  did  not  want,  but,  having  en- 

upon,  we  see  now  was  far  the  better 
e. 

b  there  is  also  the  human  side »- the 
^htf  ul  choosing  of  the  best  opportunity 
)w  of  the  Providence  of  God.  Now  how 
hat  God  does  really  lead  ?  What  are  the 
[pies,  at  least,  according  to  which  He 
I  to  be  guiding  our  lives? 
the  first  place,  I  suppose  God  sacredly 
2t8  the  individuality  of  the  man.  I  do 
se  how  a  man  can  look  out  on  nature  at 
nd  still  lees  how  he  can  look  out  on  the 


history  of  the  world,  and  not  believe  that  God 
has  meant  that  every  individual  man  should 
have  his  individual  place,  his  individual  work 
that  no  other  can  do  for  him.  That  means, 
then,  that  God's  place  for  us  is  just  this:  In 
the  first  place,  the  place  in  which  you  can  re- 
ceive your  largest  possible  development,  the 
place  of  largest,  richest  life  for  you.  In  the 
second  place,  the  place  of  largest  possible 
service  for  you,  for  a  man  with  Just  your 
powers.  That,  I  suppose,  is  God's  place  for 
you. 

Tou  know  how  often  the  New  Testament 
goes  back  to  this  idea.  It  speaks  of  man  as 
a  possible  **  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified,  meet 
for  the  Master's  use,  prepared  unto  every 
good  work.**  The  man  is  a  cut  stone, 
adapted  to  a  particular  place  in  the  growing 
temple  of  God,  exactly  fitted  to  it,  into  which 
place  the  Master  BuUder  will  put  it  if  He  is 
allowed.  The  man  is  a  part,  a  single  organ 
of  the  body,  with  its  particular  function  that 
no  other  can  fulfil  as  well,  if  he  will  take  that 
place.  And  I  have  come  to  be  for  myself 
very  much  afraid  that,  through  some  unwill- 
ingness on  my  own  part,  I  should  compel 
€k)d,  as  Dr.  Pentecost  says,  to  put  me  not  in 
the  best  place  but  only  in  the  second  best 
place ;  that  there  should  be  said  to  me  what 
was  said  to  the  Jews  of  old,  *'The  kingdom 
is  taken  from  you  and  given  to  another, 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.  **  And  as  I 
have  come  to  see  that  the  will  of  Qod  for 
every  one  of  us  is  that  place  of  richest,  larg- 
est life,  the  place  of  absolutely  largest  service 
where  life  can  count  for  most,  I  have  seen 
that  this  will  of  Qod  for  each  one  of  us  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  shunned,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  run 
away  from,  but  it  is  a  thing  that  we  need  to 
be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  avoid  in  our 
lives.  It  is  the  choice  of  the  all-wise,  all-lov- 
ing Father  for  this  one  of  His  children  whom 
He  wishes  to  have  the  best  life  that  there  can 
be  for  him. 

And  now,  in  finding  that  providential  best 
place,  that  place  that  God  means  for  you, 
what  suggestions  may  rightly  have  weight? 
How  is  a  man  to  find  his  way  little  by  little 
to  this  place  that  God  would  have  him  to  oc- 
cupy? 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
will  be  helped  by  sensitive  obedience  in  the 
little  things.  I  haven't  much  faith  in  a  man's 
finding  out  the  will  of  God  in  what  he  calls 
great  things  if  he  is  careless  of  the  wHl  of 
God  in  known  smaller  things.    The  man  who 
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is  disobedient  in  the  littles  is  not  likely  to  be 
infallibly  guided  in  the  great;  and  therefore 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  know 
what  that  work  is  to  wliich  Qod  calls  him  in 
life,  where  he  is  to  invest  his  life  so  that  it 
will  count  for  the  absolute  most,  he  wants  to 
be  certain  that  he  is  sensitively  obedient  in 
the  little  things,  staying  persistently  in  the 
presence  of  the  very  best  he  knows,  and  so 
constantly  sensitive  to  the  higher  motives 
that  may  come  to  him. 

So,  and  only  so,  in  the  second  place,  there 
may  be  brought  to  him  a  sense  of  duty 
that  for  him  is  quite  unmistakable,  but  the 
grounds  of  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  make 
clear  to  another.  No  doubt  a  man  often  feels 
a  little  foolish  because  he  isn't  able  to  make 
it  clear  to  somebody  else  that  he  ought  to  do 
something,  tho  it  is  entirely  clear  to  himself. 
I  may  well  remind  you  of  that  celebrated 
English  Judge  who  said  to  another  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  bench:  *'Give  your  de- 
cisions, but  do  not  give  your  reasons.  Your 
decisions  will  probably  be  right,  but  your 
reasons  are  most  likely  to  be  wrong.  ** 

It  is  often  true  of  decisions  about  which  we 
are  perfectly  clear,  that  the  grounds  of  them 
we  are  not  able  to  make  clear  to  another. 
But  the  sense  of  duty  may  still  come  so  un- 
mistakably that  we  can  not  shake  it  off. 

In  the  third  place,  Gk)d  may  providentially 
lead  in  an  unmistakable  way  through  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  may  shut  us  up  even  to  one 
course  so  that  we  can  hardly  go  any  other 
way  whether  we  would  or  not ;  and  if  that  be 
true  we  shall  be  very  certain  that  it  is  our 
providential  place  then  and  there,  the  place 
for  us  to  master,  the  place  for  us  to  work  out 
what  Ood  has  for  us  to  do.  It  may  be  that 
God  will  lead  in  shutting  the  door  from  be- 
hind, as  Dr.  Taylor  somewhere  says;  which 
does  not  mean  necessarily  that  a  man  is  shoved 
out,  but  it  means  that  at  least  the  work  that 
lies  behind  has  been  so  far  completed  that  he 
has  a  right  to  leave  it,  and  so  with  the  open- 
ing door  ahead  a  providential  leading  may  be 
indicated. 

Or  it  may  be  that  a  man's  obligations  to 
others  are  so  unmistakable  that  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  what  now  he  ought  to  do. 
When  that  is  so,  one  of  two  things  will  fol- 
low, I  think.  Either  at  the  very  time  he  will 
see  that  God  is  using  him,  or  later  this  service 
to  which  he  is  now  called  will  prove  to  be 
very  effective  and  fruitf uL 

In  the  next  place,  in  this  search  for  a  man's 


work  I  think  he  ought  to  take  accoimt  of  the 
whole  drift  of  his  preceding  life.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  saya,  ''eveiy 
man's  life  is  a  plan  of  Qod,"  and  it  will  not 
be  a  mere  zigzag  even  if  it  seems  so  to  the 
eyes  of  men ;  there  will  be  seen  finally  to  be 
a  real  spiritual  unity,  in  a  God-guided  lift; 
between  the  earlier  years  and  the  later  yetii 
of  life.  I  suspect  there  is  hardly  a  man  wiio 
has  felt  the  guidance  of  God  who  does  not  ne 
how  this  and  that  and  the  other  year  of  Ml 
life  contributed  to  the  thing  into  which  God 
has  finally  brought  him.  One  of  the  waji^ 
then,  in  which  a  man,  I  think,  is  to  get  tiie 
guidance  of  God  is  to  ask  whether  all  tint 
which  has  preceded  in  his  life  is  pointing  to- 
ward this  thing. 

It  is  possible  that  one  may  be  mistaken  in 
this,  if  he  takes  a  careless  view.  Ton  know 
even  Paul  thought,  and  it  seemed  very  natural 
that  he  should  think,  that  his  great  work  wu 
with  the  Pharisees  at  Jerusalem,  that  thst 
was  the  one  thing  that  he  ought  to  do,  that 
he  was  specially  fitted  to  do ;  but  God  esid. 
"No,  I  will  send  you  far  hence  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles ";  and  there  were  other  things  in  iiis  Ule 
that  he  was  not  reckoning  upon  that  prepared 
him  far  better  for  this  larger,  greater  work. 

But  especially,  I  suppose,  a  man  ought  to 
take  real  heed  to  his  own  powers  and  adsp- 
tations.  God  has  expressed  Himself  in  yoo 
and  in  the  constitution  that  He  iias  girm 
you,  and  in  the  peculiar  gifts  and  abilitiee 
that  are  yours.  He  has  just  so  far  indicated 
the  work  that  He  would  have  you  do.  Other 
things  being  equal,  no  doubt  the  work  that  if 
indicated  by  those  powers  and  special  gifts  of 
yours  is  the  work  to  which  He  calls  you;  for 
I  think  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
work  that  you  do  with  ease,  the  work  that 
you  do  with  appetite,  the  work  that  yon  do 
with  joy— that  work,  I  say,  other  thing! 
being  equal,  you  are  likely  to  do  most  effi- 
ciently, you  are  likely  to  keep  young  in,  yon 
are  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  others  in,  sod 
you  are  likely  to  be  able  to  do  longest. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  thing 
is  your  duty,  as  one  of  my  pupils  once  sug- 
gested, "because  you  hate  it  so."  She  said. 
''I  know  it  is  my  duty  because  I  hate  it  so.' 
It  is  true  that  duty  may  sometimes  take  on 
that  hated  aspect,  and  at  first  seem  to  yon  a 
thing  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  tho  a  little  later 
you  will  find  your  greatest  Joy  in  it.  Yon 
are  not  to  judge  from  the  superficial  view; 
and  yet  this  question  of  your  adaptation  nad 
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powers  is  one  of  the  main  Ood-given  elements 
that  is  to  guide  you  in  your  choice  of  your 
life-wofk.  I  have  a  brother  in  whose  case  I 
am  sure  it  would  have  been  a  positive  sin  to 
have  gone  into  the  ministry,  he  was  so  evi- 
dently called  and  fitted  from  the  very  first  for 
the  work  of  a  physician.  He  had  no  business 
in  the  ministry.  So  in  many  other  ways 
God  may  direct  what  your  course  should  be 
through  these  gifts  of  yours. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  worth  while  consult- 
ing the  judgment  of  friends  in  whom  you 
have  confidence,  both  as  to  your  own  adapta- 
tions and  as  to  your  work. 

Finally,  in  deciding  upon  your  work  you 
may  properly  give  special  heed  to  the  pos- 
sible length  of  service,  to  the  largeness  of 
the  service,  and  to  the  depth  of  it  rather  than 
to  the  conspicuousness  of  it.     Over  and  over 


again  in  your  lives  I  suspect  Qod  will  bring 
you  to  a  point  where  a  more  conspicuous 
service  will  be  open  and  where  you  will  be 
obliged  to  choose  a  service  far  less  conspic- 
uous, but  which,  measured  by  any  Just 
standard,  you  will  be  obliged  to  say  is  a 
larger,  deeper  work ;  and  that  work  you  must 
choose. 

I  can  not  wish  any  of  you  anything  better 
than  that  Qod  may  bring  to  you  that  next  to 
the  best  blessing  tiiat  He  ever  brings  to  any 
man,  the  blessing  of  having  found  your 
work ;  that  God  may  somehow  lead  you  so  to 
act  in  the  light  of  the  endless  life  and  of  the 
highest  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  that 
at  the  close  of  life  you  may  be  able  to  look 
up  into  the  face  of  the  Father,  and  say, 
**  Father,  I  have  finished  the  work  which 
17um  gavest  me  to  do." 


THE  GOSPEL   OF  THE  LILIES 
By  Edwabd  O.  Gubrkant,  D.D.,  Presbttbrian  (South)  Wn^MORE,  Kentuckt. 


Gmnder  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ; 
ihey  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  And  yet 
1  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
tocu  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Whertfore 
if  Qod  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which 
to-day  is,  and  Uhmorrow  is  east  into  the  oven, 
shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  ye,  Oyeof  little 
/ai7A;— Matt.  vi.  28-80. 

Thb  greatest  preacher  was  the  simplest. 
The  ** common  people  heard  him  gladly,''  and 
understood  Him  easily. 

This  was  His  first  sermon,  His  **  inaugural 
address."  In  it  He  states  the  character  of 
His  kingdom,  and  lays  down  the  laws  of  its 
government,  and  the  duties  of  its  subjects. 
He  shows  its  superiority  over  all  that  pre- 
ceded it,  and  the  absolute  security  and  hap- 
piness of  all  its  inhabitants. 

Multitudes  waited  on  His  teaching.  He 
was  *'the  desire  of  all  nations."  For  four 
thousand  years  a  guilty,  hopeless  world  had 
been  expecting  a  deliverer.  All  other  helps 
and  hopes  had  failed.  ''In  the  fulness  of 
time  "  He  came  to  save  a  lost  world,  to  bring 
a  race  of  immortals  back  to  God,  to  restore 
order  and  peace  to  God*s  kingdom  on  earth. 
It  was  a  mission  worthy  of  a  God,  and  only 
a  Qod  could  accomplish  it. 

This  great  sermon  on  the  mountain  was  His 
first  utterance.  Housed  plain  language.  He 
was  speakkig  to  plain  people.  Most  of  them 
were  poor  and  unlearned.    Their  life  was  a 


hard  one,  a  struggle  for  bread,  long  and 
sharp.  He  knew  something  of  it  Himself. 
Probably  He  was  in  sight  of  Nazareth,  where 
for  years  He  had  lived  in  an  humble  home 
and  worked  as  a  carpenter.  He  was  speaking 
to  multitudes  who  were  accustomed  to  **  walk 
by  sight,"  to  depend  upon  their  own  arm  for 
a  living.  The  daily  inquiry  was,  **  How  shall 
we  get  bread  and  clothes  for  ourselves  and  our 
children?"  They  saw  nothing  beyond  the 
narrow  horizon  of  a  hard  life,  and  nothing 
above  the  roof  of  their  humble  homes.  For 
years  they  had  been  ground  beneath  the  heel 
of  tyrants  and  deluded  by  teachers  who* 
taught  a  false  religion,  without  a  Savior  or  a 
hope.  They  felt  the  need  of  something  bet- 
ter.   This  was  the  occasion. 

The  object  was  to  teach  them  and  you  and 
me  a  better  way — the  divine,  the  heavenly 
way.  We  need  it.  The  old  Galilean  cry  has 
come  down  to  us — *^  What  shall  we  eat,  and 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?  "  It  occu- 
pies most  of  our  thoughts  and  time  and  en- 
ergies. He  came  to  show  us  a  better  way,  to 
set  the  world  right,  to  put  God  back  in  His 
place  in  our  lives,  to  lift  up  the  burdens  which 
have  crushed  hunuinity  for  six  thousand 
years.  His  great  theme  was  to  let  God  do 
our  thinking,  planning,  and  providing;  to  let 
Qod  bear  our  burdens ;  to  let  Him  be  what 
He  ought  to  be,  our  Father,  our  Helper,  our 
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Redeemer,  our  "  All  in  alL  *  He  showed  them 
the  utter  helplessness  of  man,  the  utter  folly 
of  thinkmg  more  of  their  clothes  than  of  their 
bodies,  more  of  their  food  than  of  their  souls. 

Looking  down  into  the  valley  where  beau- 
tiful lilies  were  blooming,  He  calls  their  at- 
tention to  them,  and  says,  "Consider  the 
lilies."  What  a  scenel  What  a  sermon  1 
How  simple,  yet  how  sublime  1  He  made 
those  lilies;  He  painted  their  heavenly  colors 
with  His  sunlight ;  He  refreshed  them  with 
His  dews  and  showers;  He  dressed  them  up 
in  colors  more  regal  than  **  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory."  They  "neither  toil  nor  spin."  No 
milliner  could  have  made  their  wardrobe. 
Qod.only  could  make  it.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider— 

I.  €k)d'scareof  the  lilies.  Hemade.them 
and  planted  them  along  mountain  glen  and 
stream,  in  field  and  meadow.  He  fed  and 
clothed  them.  The  wild  lilies  have  no  other 
provider.  God  alone  cares  for  theuL  How 
well  it  is  done.  No  human  heart  or  hand 
can  take  His  place.  He  planted  them  where 
they  grow;  He  selected  their  home.  They 
grew  as  He  wisely  ordered,  by  stem  and  leaf 
and  flower.  He  watered  them  when  thirsty, 
and  fed  them  when  hungry. 

*  They  have  no  care ; 
Thev  bend  theu*  heads  before  the  storm, 
Ana  rise  to  meet  the  sunshine  warm. 

€k>d  cares  for  them. 
His  love  is  over  every  one ; 
He  wills  their  good,  His  will  be  done. 
He  does  neglect  no  single  flower; 
He  makes  them  rich  with  sun  and  shower. 
Their  song  of  trust  is  sweet  and  clear. 
And  'he  that  hath  an  ear  may  hear. ' " 

You  see  the  lesson.  The  Maker  of  the  lilies 
made  you ;  the  Lover  of  the  lilies  loves  you. 
Will  He  not  clothe  and  feed  you?  Are  you 
not  worth  more  than  all  the  lilies  7  Then  why 
be  "  anxious"  about  the  morrow  7  Why  then 
be  afraid  to  trust  Ood?  How  unnatural! 
How  unreasonable!  How  ungrateful!  This 
is  the  lesson.  Trust  God  like  the  lilies,  and 
He  will  take  care  of  you.  This  is  the  life  of 
faith,  the  lily-life,  the  child-life,  the  heavenly 
life. 

IL  Consider  God's  prodigality  to  the  lilies. 
Go  into  a  beautiful  garden  and  examine  the 
flowers.  What  a  wealth  of  color  and  shape 
and  perfume.  All  colors,  all  beautiful  shapes, 
all  exquisite  perfumes,  the  wealth  of  heaven 
poured  out  on  earth.  No  wonder  Jesus  called 
^aayen  "Paradise,"  the  beautiful  garden  of 
Pl^^  But  that  lily  is  only  a  poor  soulless 


flower.  It  can  never  know  who  feeds  It  or 
made  it  or  loves  it.  It  can  never  see  or  know 
or  enjoy  Him.  You  can.  This  is  your  God, 
your  Father.  Consider  what  He  does  for  Um 
lilies;  then  doubt  not  what  He  will  do  for 
you,  His  child.  His  image.  His  loved  oat. 
You  can  know  Him,  see  Him,  love  Tfitn,  and 
enjoy  Him.  How  much  more  then  wiU  He 
do  for  you.  What  prodigality  of  love  and 
grace,  riches  and  honor.  He  has  for  you. 

Bee  what  He  has  already  done  for  yoo. 
For  whom  did  He  make  the  lilies  and  the 
birds,  the  sunshine  and  the  world?  All  for 
you.  For  whom  did  Jesus  die?  To  whoa 
are  angels  ministering  7  For  whom  is  heavoa 
waiting  7  All  for  you.  "  Eye  hath  not  sea, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him." 

in.  Consider  God's  resurrection  of  the 
lilies.  They  vanish  with  the  summer,  sad 
the  snow  of  winter  covers  the  grave  of  tiie 
lilies,  and  we  imagine  they  are  dead.  Hie 
wild  bees  seek  them  in  vain,  and  the  valley  ii 
desolate  where  they  bloomed,  and  thecliil^cn 
wonder  where  they  went.  But  God  smiki 
over  the  landscape  with  April  auns  tnd 
showers,  and  the  lilies  rise  from  the  dead  and 
bloom  again.  This  is  the  iMurrection  of  the 
lilies.  Does  it  teach  us  no  leason?  Hesr 
Him  say,  "Consider  the  lilies." 

Have  we  no  loved  ones  beneath  the  sod 
and  the  snow  whom  we  call  dead?  And  wHl 
not  the  God  of  the  lilies  smile  on  them  again, 
and  make  them  rise  from  the  grave  and  bloom 
again?  He  says  He  wilL  **  Awake  and  sing, 
ye  that  sleep  in  the  dust." 

We  will  *"  consider  the  lilies "  and  thank 
God  for  the  beautiful  lessons  they  teach  us. 
The  loving  hand  that  heals  the  broken  lilj 
with  divine  surgery  will  bind  up  the  broka 
heart  of  His  child.  The  mighty  Voice  tbtt 
calls  the  sleeping  lilies  from  beneath  the  snow 
and  sod  will  call  our  loved  ones  from  their 
graves.  Blessed  resurrection !  With  beauty 
beyond  all  lilies  and  life  beyond  all  death,  we 
will  receive  them  again  to  our  rejoicing  hearts 
and  homes.  When  hard  times  come  and  your 
hearts  fail,  ** consider  the  lilies"  how  they 
grow,  and  take  courage.  When  death  oomes 
and  takes  your  best  loved  ones  away,  then 
"consider  the  lilies"  how  they  rise,  and  re- 
joice that  we  shall  meet  them  again: 

"  In  those  everlasting  gardens. 
Where  angels  walk,  and  seraphs  aro  the 
wardens." 
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THE  PATRIOT'S  MSMORIAL 
Bt  Ehobt  J.  Haykbs,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Pouohkebpsie,  New  Tohk. 


And  Mosea  said  unto  the  children  of  Itrad,  Be- 
mmnber  this  day.— Ex.  viii.  8. 

'^  Hers  was  the  spot,  longitude  16"  80'  due 
east  from  Cape  Charles,"  said  the  captain  of 
the  steamer,  sweeping  his  hand  out  over  the 
turbulent  sea,  **  where  thirty  years  ago  my 
poor  ship  went  down."  And  as  he  spake, 
all  the  happy  men  and  women  who  were 
crowded  in  the  pilot-house  that  day  stopped 
their  foolish  chatter  and  their  banter  and 
laughter,  and  looked  out  over  the  waves  that 
were  racing  toward  the  coast  of  Virginia. 
After  a  little  a  bright-eyed  young  miss,  seek- 
ing to  find  the  spot  in  the  horizon  of  so 
many  miles,  interrogated  the  captain  again, 
saying,  ** Where  did  you  say,  captain?" 
"Right  here."  After  a  little  a  young  man 
from  the  other  window,  looking  out,  said, 
•'Where,  captain?"  "Right  here."  Then 
there  was  a  silence  in  the  pilot-house  until, 
after  a  longer  interval,  a  little  child  looked 
up  and  said,  "  Captain,  '  right  here '  is  a  very 
large  place,  and  I  see  no  sign  of  your  ship." 
There  was  no  sign,  but  the  sign  and  the  scar 
were  in  the  captain's  heart. 

80  have  rolled  these  waves  of  the  years  and 
the  swift  events  of  our  national  history  over 
all  this  great  event  which  once  filled  our  hearts 
with  such  an  agony  of  sorrow  and  of  prayer, 
and  I  call  you  In  the  house  of  God  to  stop  and 
look :  **  Here  is  where  they  went  down,  right 
here." 

*^  Here  sleep  the  brave  who  sank  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  honors  blessed." 

Since  the  days  when  Moses  called  the  atten- 
tion of  that  ancient  people  to  their  paaaoyer 
and  its  deliverance,  it  has  become  a  part  of 
good  morals,  as  it  is  a  religious  command,  to 
keep  green  in  the  memory  of  the  living  the 
sacrifice  of  patriots  who  are  dead.  Our  Re- 
public is  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  as 
that  ancient  Israel.  Had  it  been  His  will, 
Qod  might  have  continued  another  chapter 
of  that  sacred  Word  with  the  fortunes  of  this 
distant  land,  for  our  history  is  as  sacred  as 
was  theirs.  As  Moses  had  need  to  warn  the 
people  that  they  forget  not  their  passover,  so 
have  we  in  the  Christian  churoh.  That  day 
of  1861  was  our  passover.  A  great  wrong 
was  forever  right^  under  the  American  flag, 
grave  political  heresies  were  forever  refuted 


and  the  truth  asserted,  and  from  that  day  this 
young  Republic  took  her  new  spring  forward 
at  least  toward  the  promised  land,  of  which 
perhaps  in  its  fulness  we  can  have  no  com- 
prehension. What  a  strange  thing  that  we 
have  to  call  a  halt  to  our  busy  men  and  say, 
"This  is  the  day."  I  ran  my  eye  over  the 
lists  of  the  services  that  the  house  of  Qod 
published  in  the  daily  newspapers  for  this 
Sabbath,  and  I  found  set  apart  for  this  pious 
memory  only  here  and  there  one ;  and  yet  a 
little  while  ago  all  these  pulpits  were  saying 
to  the  men  whose  hairs  are  gray  to-day :  "  Go 
forth..  It  is  the  will  of  God."  Is  it  possible 
that  it  has  become  so  tasteless  a  theme,  so 
worn  and  trite,  that  the  clergy  and  congre- 
gations hesitate  to  return  to  it?  Ah,  my 
friends,  to-morrow  you  may  be  compelled  to 
return  to  it.  Better  keep  the  fire  of  pious 
gratitude  burning  upon  the  altars  of  the 
church  of  God.  I  look  to  see  that  to-morrow 
the  theater  advertises  great  displays  in  mem- 
ory of  this  day.  I  see  that  that  rough  horse- 
play of  the  ball  ground  expects  an  assembly 
of  twenty  thousand  to  make  a  holiday  over 
their  graves.  And  the  church  of  God  has  so 
little  to  say ! 

Who  says  that  we  do  not  need  to  call  living 
men's  attention  to  this  patriotic  sacrifice? 
Since  the  battle  flags  were  woimd  up  in  their 
stains  and  tatters,  and  placed  in  yonder  State 
House  for  the  safe-keeping  of  reverent  love, 
eight  millions  of  foreign-bom  lovers  of  liberty 
have  come  to  this  soil.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  eight  men,  women,  and  children  who 
have  come  to  take  the  place  of  each  one  of 
those  who  fell  in  that  struggle,  to  the  grave 
of  the  patriot.  I  have  something  to  say  in 
your  ears.  I  have  a  tale  for  your  hearing,  ye 
who  were  bom  in  Ireland,  in  Germany,  in 
Scandinavia,  in  England,  in  Russia,  in  Aus- 
tria, and  in  Italy — eight  millions  of  you  who 
have  come  here  since  these  events  took  place. 
That  is  a  very  large  nation  in  itself.  We  are 
an  immigrant  nation.  We  are  proud  of  the 
fact.  The  vessels  which  brought  a  quarter 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  to  these 
shores  are  still  floating  at  the  docks  or  upon 
the  sea.  We  are  all  the  children  of  the  immi- 
grant, or  the  immigrant  himself.  You  have 
as  good  right  here  as  we,  and  we  mean  to  de- 
fend your  rights  and  defend  our  rights  from 
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any  misconception  of  them  in  your  mind, 
converting  you  to  their  true  concept  and  feel- 
ing. We  remind  you  who  have  come  since 
the  battle  flags  were  furled  that  your  oldest 
brother,  spying  out  the  land  ahead  of  you, 
came  to  America  and  himself  fought  under 
the  flag.  We  remind  you*  that  your  father, 
maybe,  sought  a  home  in  America  and  found 
a  grave  before  you  women  and  children  could 
come  after  him ;  and  his  grave  was  a  patriot's, 
for  he  perished  for  the  flag.  Now,  then,  that 
you  are  here,  you  who  are  strangers  of  yes- 
terday, oh,  we  beg  you  that  upon  this  day 
you  sit  down  with  that  older  brother  who 
belongs  to  the  Grand  Army,  and  ask  him  to 
speak  to  you  in  the  German  tongue  and  tell 
what  that  scar  means  across  his  brow.  We 
ask  you  to  cluster  round  about  the  knees  of 
your  father  and  let  him  tell  you  in  his  Scan- 
dinavian speech  how  it  was  that  he  has  lost 
half  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  We  ask 
you  to  fall  down  on  your  knees  in  gratitude 
to  God,  under  the  shadow  of  this  day,  for 
many  men  and  women  who  sufl!ered  and  died 
in  that  great  struggle  for  the  Union.  For 
my  own  part,  I  propose  to  you  millions  now 
that  you  are  here,  baptized  in  this  day,  that 
you  let  Europe  take  care  of  herself. 

Who  says  we  do  not  need  to  remember  this 
day?  Since  the  flag  was  furled,  of  which  I 
spoke,  there  has  come  a  great  host  of  child- 
hood upon  this  soil.  It  seems  strange  for 
you,  gray-haired  man  of  the  Grand  Army, 
to  hear  these  yoimg  people  lisp,  *'A11  this 
happened  before  our  time,"  yet  if  we  look  to- 
morrow upon  this  little  feeble  remnant  who 
shall  march  these  streets,  we  will  see  that 
they  are  an  army  of  grandsires.  The  little 
girl  that  was  born  the  day  that  her  father 
was  creeping  up  the  heights  of  Lookout 
Mountain  is  now  a  housekeeper  on  her  own 
account,  and  will  to-morrow,  holiday  evening, 
put  her  little  girl  in  her  father's  arms  for  his 
blessing.  The  little  boy  who  was  bom  the 
day  his  father  marched  away  to  war  has  him- 
self marched  away  to  Colorado,  or  some  por- 
tion of  the  land,  and  is  a  prosperous  and 
strong-handed  citizen.  It  is  all  a  volume  laid 
on  the  shelf,  all  a  thing  of  the  past.  So, 
then,  we  shall  have  to  make  an  efl!ort  to  tell 
these  children  what  it  all  means.  To-mor- 
row, when  they  march  home,  you,  sire,  had 
better  lift  up  the  little  boy  and  tell  him,  as 
they  come  marching  down  the  street,  about 
that  distant  day  when  your  mother  stood 
^  folding  you  in  her  arms  in  thQ  street,  to  let 


you  see  your  father  march  with  the  passiiig 
regiment.  How  they  came,  Ihie  on  line,  the 
heavy  thunder  of  their  feet,  the  buni  of 
music,  the  bright  flags,  and  the  long  buzit! 
On  they  came  until  at  last  her  heart  gavet 
great  leap,  which  you  remember  to  this  day, 
as  she  lifted  you  up  high  I  And  you  laughed 
in  childish  glee ;  but  he,  your  father  hi  the 
ranks,  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  that  cmd 
machine  of  war,  a  regiment,  only  clutched  his 
white  flngera  closer  around  the  guard  of  the 
trigger,  and  stumbled  on  with  his  ejei 
blinded  with  tears!  Ckxl  help  us  never  to 
forget  it.  Some  may  regard  this  as  onlyt 
convenient  day  to  play  hall ;  some  think  only 
of  the  theater ;  some  may  say,  "  It  is  but  t 
holiday."  We  will  not  forget  that  it  broke 
women's  hearts,  made  men  shake  from  the 
crown  of  their  heads  to  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
and  that  it  was  all  done  in  the  fear  of  God,  to 
save  the  greatest  nation  on  whom  the  blev- 
ing  of  heaven  has  ever  fallen. 

It  is  needful  to  tell  these  many  millions  of 
children  what  this  love  for  country  meau^ 
It  is  needful  to  instil  into  their  hearts  a  new 
kind  of  love  of  the  country  for  which  the 
past  sacrificed  so  much.  It  is  needful  to  tell 
them  to-day  there  are  other  perils  that  will 
show  the  mettle  of  .which  they  are  made,  and 
that  they  have  great  necessity  for  patriotic 
ardor.  There  is  a  peril  overhanging  this 
land  as  portentous  as  any  that  ever  threatened 
it,  and  that  is  the  peril  of  rum.  Tell  the 
children  that  the  South  is  to-day  their  ally  in 
this  great  struggle  to  free  the  land  from  the 
tyranny  of  alcohol.  Tell  them  that  these  old 
party  lines  are  all  breaking  up  in  the  new 
thirat  and  purpose  of  the  yet  young  natkm 
to  be  rid  of  this  curse,  and  in  no  portion  of 
America  is  the  zeal  for  temperance  what  it  is 
in  the  South.  Tell  the  children  that  this 
beautiful  new  South,  redeemed  at  last,  shows 
a  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  a  devotion  to  the  Chris- 
tian church,  which  surpasses  that  of  the 
North.  Not  skepticism  down  there;  skepti- 
cism in  New  England.  And  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  those  same  Southern  regions  wiQ 
stand  holding  this  great  nation  to  faith  in 
God's  word,  to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  to  the 
victory  over  intemperance,  Just  the  same  is 
in  a  former  generation  we  held  them  to  de- 
votion to  the  Union.  Never  was  a  region  so 
wonderfully  transformed  as  the  South  is  to- 
day. Firat  in  regard  to  temperance.  First 
in  stalwart  orthodoxy.  First  in  revival 
flames,  until  thousands  and  thousands  have 
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turned  to  €k>d  there.  O  New  York  State, 
with  your  too  prevalent  infidelity,  the  time 
may  come  when  you  will  bless  South  Carolina, 
that  she  held  you  to  your  forefathers'  Bible  I 

It  is  said  that  in  this  land  we  are  in  danger 
to-day  of  mammonism,  the  worship  of  money. 
No  doubt  it  is  true.  It  has  always  been  the 
particular  failing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  that  he 
is  a  money-breeder.  But  the  same  fact  was 
true  in  1861 ;  and  it  is  worth  our  while  re- 
membering this  day  to  record  anew  in  our 
gratitude  that  the  patriotism  of  our  nation 
overswelled  until  it  burst  these  bonds  of 
avarice.  And  the  rich  of  this  coimtry  were 
not  behind  in  their  devotion  to  the  nation.  It 
is  a  good  time  now  to  remind  the  immigrant 
and  the  growing  children  that  the  father  of 
all  the  Vanderbilts,  himself,  in  the  critical 
moment,  bought  with  a  million  hard  dollars 
the  largest  vessel  that  floated  the  seas,  and 
gave  her  out  of  hand  to  the  Government  to 
transport  the  boys  in  blue.  It  is  worth  our 
while  to  remember  that  William  A.  Bucking- 
ham, of  Connecticut,  turned  his  back  upon 
his  growing  industries  of  the  rubber  works, 
and  consecrated  the  best  years  of  his  life  to 
sending  forth  troops  as  Governor  of  that  com- 
monwealth. 80  Governor  Andrew,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  devotion  of  his  brilliant  en- 
dowments not  to  money-making  but  to  his 
country's  need.  So  the  millionaire  Cobum, 
of  Maine,  pouring  out  his  gold  for  "his  boys," 
as  he  called  them  I  So  the  youthful  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island — O  God,  forgive  me  that  I 
should  have  commenced  to  mention  names  I 

The  rich  were  not  behind  in  the  least  in 
their  devotion  to  the  country.  There  was 
not  a  street  in  all  New  York  that  was  more 
loyal  to  the  Union  than  Wall  Street.  There 
were  as  many  patriots  to  the  hundred  out  of 
Fifth  Avenue  as  in  the  country  village.  In 
that  day  when  Lincoln  could  not  buy  a  shoe 
for  the  soldiers'  feet,  nor  blankets  for  their 
backs ;  when  our  credit  with  foreign  nations 
was  gone;  when  all  the  European  money- 
kings  laughed  at  us  and  said  our  beggary 
should  be  our  ruin :  in  that  day  it  was  Ameri- 
can wealth  which  responded :  **  We  will  ask 
no  favors  of  Europe.  Give  us  your  bonds, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  we  will  furnish  you  the 
sinews  of  war."  It  is  worth  our  while  to 
remember  that  that  meant  faith  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  love  for  it,  as  much  as  the  shed- 
ding of  a  man's  blood,  for  treasure  is  the 
price  of  blood. 

I  have  to-day  to  say  to  that  crowd  of  men 


who  have  come  here  later,  of  whom  the  pecu- 
liar illustrative  type  is  the  Chicago  Anarchist 
or  Socialist — I  have  to  say  to  that  man  and  to 
all  who  are  like  him,  who  have  sought  to  sow 
discontent  between  rich  and  poor  in  this 
American  Republic,  that  it  was  a  rich,  proud, 
patrician  Governor  of  New  York— aU  hall  to 
the  memory  of  Governor  DizI — who  came 
among  the  bankers  of  New  York  and  bor- 
rowed the  money  and  aided  the  Government 
In  the  very  critical  moment  of  its  struggle, 
forever  reinstating  its  credit  Who  carried 
the  burdens  of  odious  tax  even  down  to  the 
chains  on  their  horses,  the  bric-H-brac  on  their 
walls,  and  the  diamonds  upon  their  fingers? 
American  wealth.  Who  said  to  Congress, 
**Lay  on,  lay  on,  lay  on,"  tho  the  great  debt 
rolled  up  to  two  billions?  American  indus- 
try and  wealth.  Who  poured  out  its  money 
like  the  mountains'  streams  in  order  that  the 
great  Sanitary  Conmiission  might  carry  on  its 
beneficent  work?  American  wealth.  Who 
lavished  its  gold  with  uncounted  generosity, 
in  order  that  the  fair  and  lovely  service  of  the 
Christian  Conmiission  might  bind  up  the 
wounds,  heal  tho  broken-hearted,  and  min- 
ister to  the  necessities  of  the  heroes?  Ameri- 
can wealth.  A  good  thing  to  remember  in 
these  days  of  the  clashing  of  classes  in  this 
land.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  remember, 
in  an  hour  like  this,  that  we  have  been  in  the 
past  no  rich,  no  poor,  but  all  lovers  of  our 
country;  and  I  believe  to-day,  if  the  tocsin 
of  war  should  sound,  that  you  would  find  the 
fair  hands  of  fashion  coming  to  scrape  lint 
and  sew  bandages  as  they  did  in  those  old 
pathetic  scenes,  side  by  side  with  the  factory 
girls.  I  believe  to-day,  if  need  was,  you 
would  see  the  silly  dude  and  dandy  suddenly 
erected  into  the  hero,  walking  side  by  side 
with  the  hard-handed  mechanic  for  the  de- 
fense of  God's  altars  here. 

There  is  no  other  work  around  which  we 
shall  cluster  with  such  power  in  those  ex- 
igencies of  the  immediate  future  as  this  word 
**  Union."  It  has  not  lost  its  power,  nor  have 
we  lost  the  need  of  appealing  to  just  the  feel- 
ing that  I  am  appealing  to  this  morning. 
There  are  other  problems  that  are  right  be- 
fore us,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  love  of  the 
Union  will  be  the  only  safeguard.  Take  that 
great  and  growing  West.  Do  you  ever  think 
about  the  West,  what  a  wonderful  phenome- 
nal growth  it  has?  I  have  read  that  you  can 
take  the  territory  of  Montana  and  pin  its 
eastern  edge  upon  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
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and  its  western  edge  would  reach  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  while  its  latitude  would  extend  from 
the  southern  coast  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  southern  coast  of  South  Carolina.  The 
time  is  coming  when  that  great  West  is  to 
dominate  this  great  Republic;  is  going  to 
elect  your  chief  magistrate ;  is  going  to  decide 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  many  a  publicist  has  seen  already.  The 
time  is  coming  when  this  new  West,  filling 
up  with  these  new  millions,  is  going  to  ask 
readjustment  under  the  old  flag.  Let  no 
Westerner  think  that  I  for  a  moment  charge 
upon  his  region  any  want  of  loyalty.  Far  be 
it  from  me.  But  the  love  of  power  is  human, 
and  human  nature  is  human  nature  the  world 
over.  And  we  are  soon  to  need  the  love  of 
Union  and  the  love  of  country  to  be  our  in- 
spiration, as  we  shall  attempt  to  readjust 
these  conflicting  interests  of  so  vast  a  popu- 
lation. As  the  star  of  the  center  of  popu- 
lation shall  cross  the  Mississippi,  all  this 
great  East,  with  its  historic  associations,  will 
be  outvoted.  Then  what?  The  time  is  com- 
ing in  the  great  Republic  when  South  Caro- 
lina and  Massachusetts  shall  join  hands  and 
plead  with  the  millions  that  have  recently 
come  to  fill  up  Idaho,  Oregon,  Oklahoma,  and 
Washington,  saying,  **  We  have  suffered  for 
the  Union;  let  us  dwell  In  peace."  The  day 
is  coming  when  Ohio  shall  join  Mississippi  in 
saying  to  that  great  West,  "Men  of  the  West, 
we  have  suffered  too  much  to  have  anything 
happen  to  the  Union.  ^  I  can  foresee  that  one 
of  these  days  we  are  going  to  conjure  for  the 
Union  as  much  by  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill, 
which  the  blue  lost,  as  by  Gettysburg,  which 
the  blue  won. 

It  was  a  religious  day.  North  and  South, 
we  were  all  on  our  knees.  God  answered 
both  kinds  of  prayer  in  His  own  way.  North 
and  South,  we  who  believe  in  a  prayer-an- 
swering God  believe  we  both  got  the  right 
answer.  Do  you  not  recollect  those  old  war- 
time enlistment  days  in  the  church?  The  old 
pastor  stood  beside  the  recruiting  sergeant  in 
the  altar.  There  was  a  drum,  and  there  on 
the  communion  table  was  the  pen  and  ink  and 
the  parchment  to  make  up  the  entry,  and  the 
pastor  opened  prayer-meeting  with  prayer. 
After  a  little  there  was  a  silence  and  men 
began  to  look  each  other  in  the  faces,  and 
suddenly,  you  remember,  your  friend  rose  in 
the  pew  where  he  sat  with  his  father,  and 
said,  **Put  me  down."  And  the  sergeant  an- 
swered: ''No,  sir.  I  can't  put  anybody  down. 


You  must  do  it  with  your  own  hand."  And 
as  he  came  out  into  the  aisle  to  get  hold  of 
that  pen,  how  the  heart  of  his  mother  echoed 
in  that  groan  I  I  can  remember  it  yet.  Umb 
somebody  said,  ''Sing  something,"  and  thej 
sang  "America";  oh,  how  they  sang  iti 
The  room  throbbed  with  it  1  Men  sang  who 
never  sang  before.  I  saw  the  fanners  wHk 
the  hay-forks  over  their  shoulders  trying  to 
sing.  They  sang  it  gravely,  as  If  It  were  t 
prayer  to  God.  Then  there  came  the  kaif 
line,  name  after  name,  scratched  upon  die 
paper,  and  while  they  were  writing  womea 
were  praying.  While  the  men  went  forth, 
those  who  remained  at  home  prayed. 

They  tell  us  that  there  were  evils,  the  re- 
sult of  the  war,  entailed  upon  our  social  oon- 
dition.  So  there  were ;  but  there  were  incal- 
culable goods  aside  from  the  political.  Never 
in  all  the  history  of  our  land  were  the 
churches  of  the  Sabbath  so  large  In  their  con- 
gregations as  in  the  days  of  the  war.  Never 
were  prayer-meetings  so  awfully  pathetic 
and  powerful  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
the  war.  Never  was  the  negro  so  well  he- 
haved,  and  he  did  not  trouble  us  as  a  politlcBl 
factor  until  after  the  war.  Never  was  he  to 
well  behaved  as  in  the  days  of  the  war  when 
he  was  upon  his  poor  knees.  Never  wai 
woman  so  majestic  and  so  potential  in  tUi 
land  as  she  began  to  be  with  the  days  of  the 
war.  Ah,  when  she  stayed  at  home  and 
guarded  the  stuff  and  tended  the  fires  upon 
the  altar  and  wrote  letters  to  the  boy,  woman 
took  one  step  in  advance  toward  supremacy 
that  she  never  had  yet  taken  in  the  progreae 
of  the  world.  I  wish,  gray-haired  air,  that 
you  would  go  and  get  that  letter  your  motha 
wrote  you  while  you  were  in  camp.  Ah, 
what  an  eloquent  appeal  it  is  for  all  that  is 
good  and  noble  and  true  I 

So,  then,  clasp  the  volume  of  the  backward 
look  and  lay  it  away  if  you  will.  Go  to  the 
burial  place  and  remember  that  all  are  not 
there.  Some  are  on  Southern  battle-fields^ 
and  some  are  unlaureled  in  the  sea.  The 
great  nation  will  go  on  and  the  fate  of  heroes 
will  be  theirs,  to  be  largely  forgotten.  But 
as  sure  as  Christ  lives,  who  set  the  example 
of  sacrifice,  not  one  of  those  who  gave  his  life 
for  others  but  shall  receive  his  reward  In  that 
day  when  every  man  shall  be  rewarded  ac- 
cording as  his  works  shall  be.  And  not  one 
shall  escape  punishment  who  hurts  the  fair 
heritage  which  brave  men  redeemed  with 
their  spilled  blood. 
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Tkif  glory,  0  Israel,  is  dain  upon  thy  high 
plaeesf  JBaw  are  the  mighty  fatten  I — 2 
Sam.  1.  19. 

He  hath  not  deaU  eo  toiih  any  nation, — Psalm 
cxlvii.  80. 

In  your  faith  supply  virtue, — 2  Peter  i.  5. 

The  first  of  these  sentiments  is  David's 
memorial  song  for  two  fallen  warriors  of 
Israel,  one  of  whom  had  been  his  friend  and 
the  other  his  foe  in  civil  strife.  It  breathes  a 
magnanimous  spirit,  and  has  been  a  model 
these  thirty  centuries.  The  second  sentiment 
was  from  the  same  soldier  singer,  and  glories 
in  the  unequaled  distinction  of  a  high-minded 
nation  in  having  been  prospered  by  Provi- 
dence in  exerting  signal  influence  upon  the 
world.  The  third  sentiment  was  penned  by 
an  apostle  of  Christ,  whose  amateur  use  of  a 
carnal  sword  had  been  mis-timed  and  mis- 
taken, but  who  came  to  know  something 
worth  while  of  moral  and  spiritual  courage, 
and  accordingly  employed  a  word  which 
formerly  signified  manly  energy  and  soldierly 
fortitude,  but  which  was  elevated  to  mean 
moral  heroism  and  spiritual  enterprise. 

I.  The  Pathetic  Patriotic  Memorial,  One 
of  the  most  touching  poems  of  our  modem 
literature  is  Mrs.  Browning's  **  Mother  and 
Poet. "  It  immortalizes  Laura  Savio  of  Turin, 
whose  inspiration  was  the  freedom  and  unifi- 
cation of  all  Italy.  Her  choicest  influence 
was  to  be  with  her  two  boys. 

**  I  made  them  indeed 
Speak  plain  the  word  '  country, '  I  taught 
them,  no  doubt, 
That  a  country's  a  thing  men  should  die  for 
at  need. 
I  prated  of  liberty,  rights,  and  about 
The  tyrant  turned  out. 

''And  when  their  eyes  flashed  .  .  .  O  my 
beautiful  eyes! 
I  exulted  I  nay,  let  them  go  forth  at  the 
wheels 
Of  the  guns,  and  denied  not.    But  then  the 
surprise, 
When  one  sits   quite  alone  I    Then    one 

weeps,  then  one  kneels! 
God  I  how  the  house  feels  I " 

In  the  issue,  first  one  and  then  the  other  of 
her  sons  was  killed  in  battle;  and  then  came 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  thunderous 
jubilation  of  the  populace  and  her  own  un- 
speakable grief,  craving  silence  and  sym- 
pathy: 


^'Dead!    One  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the 
east 
And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  by  the 
seal 
Both  I  both  of  my  boys  I  If  in  keeping  the 
feast 
You  want  a  great  song  for  your  Italy 

free. 
Let  none  look  at  me !  ** 

This  poem  teaches  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  an  enthusiastic  ideal  of  patriotism,  to 
preach  it  and  sing  it,  in  the  abstract;  but 
that  it  is  another  thing  to  look  at  the  success 
of  a  cause  in  the  light  of  its  price  in  precious 
lives,  unretumlng  feet,  and  faces  that  reap- 
pear only  in  memory — in  vacant  chairs,  in- 
valid bodies,  and  shadowed  homes.  In  such 
a  light  and  at  such  a  time  we  want  no  **  great 
song,"  no  spread-eagle  outburst  of  oratory, 
no  fireworks,  above  all  no  popular  sports. 
At  the  proper  time  we  can  appreciate  and 
celebrate  our  Fourth  of  July ;  but  at  the  sea- 
son when  we  are  considering  what  was  given 
for  assuring  the  safety  of  this  American  na- 
tion, we  would  worthily  hallow  Memorial 
Day. 

All  over  this  land,  from  the  superb  shrine 
by  the  Hudson  where  rests  the  soldier  most 
masterful,  most  modest,  most  magnanimous, 
to  each  remotest  and  most  humble  burial 
place,  we  find  the  old  soldier's  tomb.  And  in 
those  silent  camps  of  our  national  cemeteries 
slumber  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Union  soldiers,  of  whom  forty-six  per 
cent,  are  marked  ** unknown."  Tet  without 
this  unidentified  host  our  cause  would  have 
certainly  failed,  while  through  their  anony- 
mous heroism  our  Union  is  a  prevailing  reality. 

Clearly  those  heroes  have  died  in  vidn 
whose  successors  in  trust  have  only  a  back- 
ward look.  China  has  been  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  her  irrational  ancestral  worship. 
When  we  read  that  the  noble  Hebrew,  Jo- 
seph, ''gave  commandment  concerning  his 
bones,"  we  know  that  it  was  not  that  they 
might  be  worshiped  as  relics,  but  that  they 
should  be  carried  in  the  advance  and  be  de- 
posited in  the  destination  of  the  people  of 
God,  the  mute  witnesses  and  monitors  of 
fidelity  and  fortitude  in  behalf  of  Jehovah's 
purposes.  Such  monitors  and  witnesses  are 
oar  soldiers'  graves.  And  this  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  our  second  thought: 
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Tl.  A  Mem/OTtalized  Nation.  The  worthiest 
respect  we  can  show  the  dead  soldier  of  our 
Republic  is  to  cherish  **  the  nation  ^  for  which 
he  gave  "the  last  full  measure  of  devotion,'' 
and  see  to  it  that  it  secures  its  **  new  birth  of 
freedom." 

But  when  the  Hebrew  poet-prince  who 
handled  so  helpfully  the  sword  and  the  harp 
affirmed  of  his  own  nation  that  it  was  the 
favorite  of  Divine  Providence,  he  had  in  mind 
a  very  different  nation  from  ours.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  small  and  its  people  exclusive  and 
ere  long  to  be  scattered  as  everlasting  exiles 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  terri- 
tory of  our  nation  is  large,  its  population 
composite,  the  rendezvous  of  voluntary  exiles 
from  all  the  nations;  and  it  is  a  nation  by 
virtue  of  its  moral  ideals,  and  not  by  reason 
of  its  physical  unity  of  race. 

And  so,  even  more  than  as  of  old  it  was 
said  of  Israel,  **  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any 
nation,"  may  it  be  said  of  ours,  so  manifestly 
prepared  and  planted,  protected,  and  pro- 
moted of  God.  Imperial  Rome  had  not  so 
vast  and  unique  a  sphere  of  action  as  has 
our  republican  Union.  The  former  went  to 
pieces  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  her  ap- 
parent strength,  while  the  latter  has  grown 
to  greatness  by  reason  of  the  very  strength 
of  her  apparent  weakness.  Rome  went 
abroad  and  sought  out  and  subdued  the  di- 
verse peoples  of  the  world,  only  to  leave 
them  after  her  prolonged  domination  with 
but  superficial  modification  of  mind  and  man- 
ner. The  United  States  remained  at  home, 
and  kept  open  house;  and  now  we  have  a 
national  household,  homogeneous,  revering 
our  Republic's  fathers,  and  cherishing  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  Constitution  of  three  millions 
now  that  we  have  grown  nearly  thirtyfold. 
When  Rome's  disciples  came  to  look  on  the 
Romans  at  their  homes,  it  was  not  a  house- 
warming  but  a  conflagration.  But  when  the 
disciples  of  the  American  Union  come  it  is  in 
peaceful  guise  and  with  teachable  hearts,  and 
in  her  greatest  danger  they  come  to  her  relief 
with  intelligent  enthusiasm,  and  German 
Sigel  and  Irish  Corcoran  represent  the  unsur- 
passed loyalty  and  bravery  of  these  citizens  of 
foreign  blood. 

Tes,  we  have  indeed  a  nation  and  a  tran- 
scendent nation,  but  the  very  magnificence  of 
our  intention,  the  magnitude  of  our  attain- 
ment, and  the  significance  of  our  opportunity 
have  always  been  suggesting  friction  and 
peril.    We  have  never  found  a  time  to  emu- 


late the  mistake  of  those  tribes  of  old  irito  at 
down  all  too  soon  under  their  but  ba]f-e» 
quered  country.  The  problem  whose  fadtU 
answer  Yorktown  gave  to  Bunker  QU^ari 
whose  crucial  response  Appomattox  gaTs  ti 
Sumter,  was  never  more  serious  than  wki 
our  imperial  searchlight  swept  from  the  Ai- 
tilles  to  the  far-off  Philippines.  Oar  Webrtv 
once  gave  a  compliment  to  one  of  the  mait 
remarkable  of  empires  when  he  said:  *Her 
morning  drum-beat,  following  the  son.  tad 
keeping  company  with  the  hours,  endidei 
the  earth  with  one  continuous  strain  of  te 
martial  airs  of  England  " ;  but  Gladstone  n- 
ciprocated  with  one  more  justly  true,  if  sol 
so  beautiful,  when  he  reminded  those  wh» 
make  comparisons,  that  '^the  difference  be- 
tween continuous  empire,  and  empire  dis- 
persed over  sea,  is  vital.  If  America  acqdni 
commercial  supremacy,  she  will  make  the  •^ 
quisition  by  right  of  the  strongest;  but  ie 
this  instance  the  strongest  is  the  best*  Tte 
very  vastness,  compactness,  and  compreiwD- 
siveness  of  our  territory ;  the  variety  ia  ^ 
mate,  customs,  culture,  occupation,  end 
heredity;  our  Puritan  institutions  and  oar 
liberal  inclinations ;  the  tendency  to  the  meiB* 
est  of  all  aristocracies,  that  of  wealth,  met  tj 
the  most  merciless  of  all  democradee^  tiM 
of  imported  ignorance  led  by  designing deai- 
gogues — all  these  and  many  more  elementief 
disquiet  call  for  something  more  than  oon- 
placency. 

III.  Ths  Larger  National  Grand  Jfw§. 
We  must  realize  with  Bryant  that 

**  Soon  rested  those  who  fought,  but  thou. 

Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 

Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life  I* 

Since  that  long-ago  day  when  our  ''embit* 
tied  farmers  "  stood  for  high-minded  intemti, 
to  the  latest  conquests  of  a  fanner  nata 
firing  the  **shot "  now  more  than  ever  'heiid 
round  the  world,"  in  behalf  of  opprawd 
peoples,  the  world  has  not  reproached  Ike 
American  nation  for  lack  of  physical  bravety. 
But  the  time  has  now  more  than  ever  cooe 
when  to  our  republican  ''faith*  we  mu^ 
"supply  virtue" — the  moral  energy  wiridh 
knows  no  might  which  is  not  right.  The 
warning  which  comes  from  autocratic  RiMrii 
finds  an  echo  in  our  own  borders  where  kw- 
less  lawmakers  open  the  way  for  law-deql- 
sing  lawbreakers  to  promote  anarchy,  nd 
prejudice  against  a  true  socialism.  It  lit 
matter  for  which  we  should  thank  God  uA 
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take  courage  that  we  have  a  President  who 
is  as  politically  and  socially  wise  as  he  is 
physically  brave,  who  shows  more  ambition 
to  be  the  worthy  arbitrator  than  the  im- 
perious dictator.  The  ounce  of  prevention 
involved  in  arbitrating  social  problems  of  un- 
deniable complexity  is  worth  much  more  tlian 
the  pound  of  cure  attempted  by  the  calling 
out  of  State  militia  and  the  forces  of  the 
nation. 

Nineteen  years  after  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  when  this  country  had  but 
five  million  people,  George  Washington 
called  for  a  day  of  prayer  and  suggested 
"that  we  fervently  beseech  the  Author  of 
these  blessings  graciously  to  prolong  them  to 


us;  to  teach  us  rightly  to  estimate  their  im- 
mense value,  to  preserve  us  from  the  arro- 
gance of  prosperity,  and  from  hazarding  the 
advantages  we  enjoy  by  delusive  pursuits; 
to  render  this  country  more  and  more  a  pro- 
pitious asylum  for  the  unfortunate  of  other 
countries;  to  extend  among  us  true  and  use- 
ful knowledge;  to  diffuse  and  establish  hab- 
its of  sobriety,  order,  morality,  and  piety." 
How  do  the  ideals  of  machine  partizans, 
manipulating  the  suffrages  of  more  than 
eighty  million  people,  compare  with  those  of 
this  magnificent  President  at  the  five-million 
stage,  or  of  those  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  near 
the  midway  stage  of  our  ever  enlarging  popu- 
lation? 


TEE  BURNING  BUSH 
Bt  the  Rev.  Alexander  Robson,  Presbyterian,  Saltoun,  Canada. 


And  when  ths  Lord  »av)  that  he  turned  aside  to 
see,  Ood  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of 
t?ie  hush  and  said,  Moses,  Moses,  draw  not 
nigh  hither. — Ex.  iii.  4. 

This  bush  was  burning,  yet  was  not  con- 
sumed. It  stood  at  the  back  part  of  the  des- 
ert, that  is,  where  it  was  desert  indeed — a 
place  where  one  would  suppose  the  soul  of 
romance,  poetry,  and  music  had  fled  forever, 
and  where  the  electric  ray  of  Deity  could  find 
nothing  to  illumine.  Tet  there  it  was,  all 
aglow  with  a  radiance  not  of  earth. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  a  burning  bush  to  any 
other  than  Moses.  Perhaps  to  other  eyes  it 
was  but  a  bush.  To  Moses  it  was  a  bush 
plus  God,  and  he  turned  aside  to  see  this 
great  sight ;  but  he  was  sharply  warned  off, 
lest  in  coming  too  near  the  bush  might  be- 
come to  him,  also,  a  bush  and  nothing  more. 

By  this  sight  let  us  know  that  every  living 
tiling  has  its  soul,  if  in  us  there  dwells  the 
power  of  seeing.  One  man  sees,  the  other 
does  not ;  and  the  difference  may  be  in  the 
vision,  not  in  the  object  looked  at.  Given 
aflSnity  with  the  soul  of  creation,  and  we  can 
see  divine  fire  even  in  the  back  part  of  a  des- 
ert. Lack  of  this  affinity  with  the  heart  of 
nature  is  the  primal  effect  of  the  fall,  and  the 
restoration  of  it  is  eternal  life.  It  is  the  new 
life  of  regeneration,  the  hearth-fire  rekindled 
among  the  ashes  of  Eden,  the  electric  flash  of 
heaven  in  response  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
As  the  hearth-fire  grows  and  bums,  the  crea- 
ture is  not  consumed,  but  Uluminated,  and 


comes  to  know  more  and  more  that  the  world 
in  which  he  lives  is  glowing  and  pulsing  with 
God,  and  that  heaven  is  not  away  yonder, 
but  here.  Should  the  hearth-fire  never  be  re- 
kindled, the  ashes  of  the  fall  never  revived, 
earth  remains  earth ;  ashes,  ashes;  dust,  dust; 
the  bush  is  but  a  bush  and  the  desert  but  a 
desert.  Worse,  all  such  in  the  end  become 
Sadducees,  believing  in  neither  angel  nor 
spirit.  By  the  very  force  of  spiritual  gravi- 
tation they  come  to  hug  the  earth  and  accept 
the  grave  as  the  end. 

**  Familiarity  breeds  contempt  "*  is  an  old 
saying  with  a  truth  in  its  bosom.  Too  prac- 
tical an  analysis  of  living  matter  insults  the 
spirit,  and  when  it  takes  to  flight  men  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  spirit  because  they  have 
found  only  the  material.  Learned  anatomists 
lay  the  human  body  on  the  dissecting-table 
and  declare  that  there  is  no  soul  because  they 
have  found  no  trace  of  it.  No  soul!  We 
should  think  not  I  Man,  it  was  a  dead  body 
you  were  carving  your  way  through  in  search 
of  a  soul.  And  even  if  it  were  a  living  one, 
do  you  think  you  could  find  a  soul  with  your 
scalpel?  You  are  too  irreverently  practical, 
sir.  Tou  are  making  flesh  and  blood  too 
common.  Hands  off  I  uncover  the  head,  the 
feet  too.  Stand  back  and  let  spirit  discern 
spirit,  ere  you  have  none  left  to  discern  with. 
Hold  your  breath  and  pause,  lest  the  bush 
become  but  a  bush  and  yourself  a  clod  I 

Is  this  world,  then,  a  burning  bush,  a 
dressed-up  God?     Tea,  to  those  who  have 
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eyes  to  see  with.  A  planet  burning  with 
fire  which  consumes  not,  but,  instead,  weaves 
color  into  the  flower  and  beauty  into  the 
cheek  of  youth ;  lends  grace  to  the  landscape 
and  appoints  every  tree  of  forest  and  field  as 
lamps  to  glorify  the  inner  temple  of  spirit. 
Yes,  if  we  ourselves  are  within  the  charmed 
circle.  To  him  whose  hearth  fire  is  tended  by 
angels,  every  mountain-top  has  its  crown  of 
gold,  every  glint  of  the  river  its  divinity,  and 
every  common  bush  its  soul  of  light.  To 
him  the  lightning  flash  is  the  power  of  God, 
the  tempest  His  wrath,  and  when  the  quiet 
comes  spirit  wings  bear  messages  of  love  to 
mortals  who  long  to  rise. 

Music  is  not  simply  a  combination  of  notes. 
All  the  real  music  we  have  on  earth  has  been 
dropped  to  us  from  above.  Sound  is  but  the 
body  of  song ;  It  becomes  music  only  when 
some  passing  angel  breathes  a  soul  into  the 
sound.  Then  mortals  listen  and  wonder  if 
there  are  other  beings  in  the  air  than  those 
they  see  with  the  eye  of  the  face. 

Tes,  this  world  is  a  dressed-up  God  and 
there  is  an  everlasting  concert  on  for  those 
who  can  enter  in.  Purchase  your  ticket  at 
the  cross,  and  the  door  will  open  for  you. 
No  flre,  no  inner  temple,  no  glory-crowned 
mountain-top,  no  blink  of  angel  eye  in  the 
dewdrop,  no  love-notes  out  of  the  blue,  no 
dreamland  faces  in  the  twilight,  no  burning 
bush — no,  none  of  these  things  I 

To  such  this  earth  is  but  dirt  with  bushes 
on  it,  and  the  fields  but  producers  of  luggage 
for  the  wheels  of  commerce.  For  them,  the 
g^'eat  thundering  throat  of  Mammon  drowns 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  Like  a  monster- 
lunged  auctioneer  it  roars  out:  ''How  much? 
How  much  am  I  offered?  The  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof  1    How  m  uch  ?  how  much  ?  * 

It  will  be  dear  enough  if  you  give  your 
soul  for  it. 

''But  we  can  not  live  on  love  songs  and 
rose  tints,"  you  say.  True,  the  world's  prod- 
uce has  to  be  dissected,  crucified,  and  eaten; 
but  when  one  through  over-familiarity  de- 
grades it  to  a  thing  of  merchandise,  the  soul 
goes  out  of  it  because  it,  has  already  gone  out 
of  the  man  who  uses  it  thus.  The  light 
within  becomes  darkness,  and  "how  great  is 
that  darkness."  Don't  dig  the  earth  so  in- 
tently as  to  insult  its  soul.  "Stand  in  awe 
and  sin  not."  The  fire  may  be  in  the  bush, 
but  not  if  you  draw  too  near. 

Then  is  not  the  Bible  a  burning  book?  God 
is  in  it  to  speak  to  us,  if  we  are  able  to  hear. 


To  one  man  It  may  be  only  a  book,  to  anoCb- 
er  a  person.  To  the  same  reader  It  maytf 
one  time  be  cold  and  dead,  at  another  ^^ow 
with  the  indwelling  of  spirit  At  such  tima 
he  can  not  treat  it  as  a  mere  book,  but  ai  bf 
instinct  he  takes  the  reverent  attitude  of  om 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior.  The  book  ii 
too  much  alive  to  be  handled  then  as  a  oo» 
mon  thing. 

Critics  have  gone  into  the  Bible  with  tbek 
dissecting-knives  as  surgeons  into  the  homn 
body,  and,  we  believe,  with  the  same  renUi 
to  themselves.  They  have  cut  it  up  page  bj 
page  till  it  has  become  a  mere  tatter  of  papv 
in  their  hands.  By  searching  the  body  thej 
are  losing  the  soul.  Undue  liberty  makes  tli 
Book  a  thing  of  earth,  and  God  ia  driven  ost 
of  His  Word  by  the  dissecting-knife.  Moes 
was  not  asked  to  select  the  bush  which  God 
should  speak  from.  A  flower  growing  on  iti 
stem  may  be  a  thing  of  beauty ;  but  plnck  it, 
handle  it,  and  it  is  good  for  notliing  but  to  be 
thrown  away.  Approach  the  Word  rerv- 
ently  and  the  glow  of  the  Book  will  apeak  to  v. 

The  church  is  a  burning  inatitation.  Ood 
is  in  the  midst  of  her  and  she  shall  not  be  con- 
sumed. She  marches  through  a  hostile  world, 
an  army  of  men  wondered  at ;  but  let  not  Ihe 
world  come  too  near,  lest  the  glory  depsii 
Allow  the  world  in  with  its  shows,  concflrti; 
theatricals,  and  pantomimes,  and  her  gkv 
will  vanish.  The  profane  handling  will  brinf 
the  kingdom  of  Qod  into  contempt— it  will 
soon  be  all  world  and  no  Qod.  The  bodi 
will  be  a  bush  without  its  flre. 

Love  is  another  name  for  the  inner  fire,  b 
the  bush  the  fire  was  God,  and  God  is  loft. 
No  one  can  possess  love,  even  for  a  dog,  sad 
his  face  not  have  its  little  extra  shine,  hon 
to  God  begets  love  to  man.  God*s  heart  k 
the  fountain  which  fills  the  heart  of  man,  aad 
love  to  man  is  the  overflow.  Every  indwdk 
soul  becomes  a  moral  sim  cheering  with  love 
the  weary  heart  of  his  fellow. 

Who  does  not  know  that  over-famitisiftj 
in  common  attachment  reduces  love  to  db- 
like  ?  Who  can  pull  up  the  flower  by  the  root 
and  not  have  in  his  hand  a  poor,  wobegooe, 
dying  thing,  limp  and  pitiful  as  a  flag  in  tbt 
rain?  If  love  were  not  handled  so  miK^ 
blabbed  about  so  much  by  book  and  tongiN^ 
we  would  have  more  of  it  in  the  world.  It  ii 
the  inner  shrine  of  this  earth ;  oome  not  iii|^ 
hither,  Moses,  nor  any  one  else.  "TfJootlij 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  i^tnoi 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground.* 
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SU66ESTIVS  OUTLUffSS 


Hints  lor  Memorial  Day 

Thb  CHRieriAN  Wabfuue. — 1  have  f&ugTU 
a  good  fight,— 2  Tim.  iv.  7.  1.  A  good  fight 
must  have  a  good  cause  behind  it.  2.  It  must 
be  fought  with  courage,  fortitude,  and  faith 
in  the  cause.  8.  It  must  be  fought  under 
leaders  whom  we  can  trust  to  the  uttermost. 
4.  It  must  be  fought  until  viictory  comes. 

Two  Grand  Armies.— One  below— worn, 
still  in  service,  diminishing ;  the  other  above 
— swelling  in  size,  life's  warfare  accom- 
plished. 

Two  Grand  Rsvdswb:  One  in  Washington 
at  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War.  One  in  heaven, 
wherein  all  the  glorious  tatters  and  rags, 
marks  of  our  trials  and  struggles  here  on 
earth,  will  be  acclaimed  by  an  angelic  throng. 

Why  Regard  Memorial  Day?— 1.  It  is  a 
debt  we  owe  to  our  veterans,  living  as  well 
as  dead.  3.  It  is  a  duty  to  ourselves.  8.  It 
is  an  obligation  to  our  children. 

BuBPAsaiNG  Deeds:  1.  The  surpassing 
sacrifices  involved  by  the  Civil  War.  2.  The 
surpassing  struggle.  8.  The  surpassing  re- 
sults achieved. 

The  true  patriot  defends  his  rights, 
but  recognizes  his  duties;  honors  the  past, 
acts  in  the  present,  has  faith  in  the  future; 
loves  peace,  but  loves  honor  and  Justice 
morp.  ^ 

Poisons  and  Antidotes:    Lawlessness— 
the  home;  political  corruption — the  school 
commercialism — the  church. 


The  Useless  Graduate 

Fbc»c  ▲  Baccalaureate  Sermon  bt  0.  E. 
Jefferson,  D.D. 

Thane  was  a  man  there  wTio  had  a  wiihered 
hand,—Maik  iii  1. 

Many  a  graduate,  supposedly  well  trained, 
has  **a  withered  hand.'' 

For  instance,  he  can  not  hold  the  ballot — 
be  can  not  wield  the  instrument  of  the  Ameri- 
can freeman  in  hewing  the  path  for  American 
freedom.  But  he  can  talk ;  yes,  he  is  a  great 
talker.  He  knows  every  sore  spot  in  our 
body  politic,  and  he  can  talk  brilliantly  and 
sarcastically  about  our  national  failings  and 
shortcomings.  And  he  becomes  very  Jocose 
in  diseusBing  the  efforts  of  those  who  make 


some  effort  to  better  the  evil  conditions  he  sees 
so  clearly. 

And  he  can  not  hold  the  Bible  or  a  hymn- 
book.  He  can  read  some  ephemeral  book  or  a 
newspaper  crimsoned  with  sin  and  blackened 
with  wo.  But  he  can  not  hold  the  big  Book 
— that  Book  which  has  imagery  more  won- 
derful than  Dante,  philosophy  more  pro- 
found than  Plato. 

Nor  can  he  hold  an  oar,  not  even  in  this 
age  of  practical  philanthropy.  He  can  not 
row  out  to  the  dangerous  eddies,  to  the  spots 
where  men  have  been  overcome  by  sin  and 
are  being  drawn  down  by  the  undertow  of 
death.  No ;  his  right  hand  is  withered,  and 
he  can  only  stand  on  the  shore  and  make  sar- 
castic remarks  about  foreign  missions,  home 
missions,  and  college  settlements. 

Such  a  man  can  not  honor  schools,  standing 
for  years  fn  the  market-place  and  doing  no 
useful  work— for  his  right  hand  is  withered. 
It  is  because  of  such  men  as  he  tliat  we  hear 
so  many  Jokes  by  so-called  self-made  men 
about  college  graduates. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  become  so  much  de- 
voted to  matters  of  technique  that  we  neglect 
other  faculties  of  our  nature  altogether.  It  is 
because  of  such  neglect  that  the  evils  have 
arisen  which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe. 
And  the  cure  for  those  evils  will  be  found  in 
an  honest  effort  to  follow  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 


St  Paul's  Balance  Sheet 
Bt  the  Rev.  C.  Rumfit,  LL.D. 


I  counted.  .  .  .  i  eount, 
Phil.  ilL  7,  8. 


.  /  do  count, — 


Does  it  **  pay  "  to  become  a  Christian  and 
to  serve  the  Lord  ?  There  are  losses  to  be 
suffered,  and  there  are  gains  to  be  secured, 
with  certain  hardsliips  inseparable  to  the 
Christian  life.  On  which  side  is  the  balance, 
and  is  it  worth  the  sacrifice? 

St.  Paul,  in  this  passage,  gives  his  expe- 
rience and  divides  his  balance  into  three 
divisions.  When  he  made  it  he  liad  had 
about  thirty  years'  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
experience  of  the  Christian  life  and  he  gives 
us  his  account  of  his  profit  and  loss.  His  first 
counting  was  at  his  conversion — a  judgment 
by  faith.  His  second  after  the  thirty  years— 
a  Judgment  of    experience.    His  third— a 
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Judgment  of  hope.  In  all  these  he  expresses 
himself  as  more  than  satisfied;  what  he  has 
lost  is  as  offal  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs,  and 
what  he  has  gained  and  will  gain  can  not  be 
counted. 

I.  Hi8  First  Counting.  He  renounced  all 
his  personal  and  ecclesiastical  advantages  for 
Christ.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  could 
have  worked  out  his  own  salvation  it  was  St. 
Paul.  1.  What  he  counts  as  loss.  His  na- 
tionality as  one  of  God's  own  nation,  and  of 
that  the  very  best ;  his  training  by  the  most 
learned  teacher ;  his  religious  life — a  Pharisee ; 
his  godly  service  as  a  persecutor  of  the 
church;  his  public  conduct,  blameless;  his 
prospects.  2.  What  he  accepts  in  exchange: 
simply  Christ.  He  took  the  Lord  in  the  place 
of  all  those  things  which  had  been  his  gains. 
What  did  it  mean  to  accept  Christ,  the  de- 
spised Nazarene,  the  man  who  had  been 
branded  as  an  imposter  and  crucified  as  a 
blasphemer?  He  attached  himself  to  those 
who  were  contemned  and  persecuted  as  trai- 
tors of  their  nation  and  enemies  of  God ;  he 
had  to  go  back  upon  all  his  former  profes- 
sions, and  to  face  poverty,  persecution,  and, 
perhaps,  death.  In  the  world's  counting  he 
gave  up  everything  and  got  nothing,  and  was 
a  fool.  8.  His  balance  to  the  good:  He 
gained  the  substance  in  exchange  for  the 
shadow.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law ;  Chris- 
tianity is  Judaism  fully  developed  and  per- 
fected. All  therefore  that  St.  Paul  had,  as  a 
devout  Jew,  was  only  in  anticipation  of 
Christ,  and  a  spiritually  minded  Jew  would 
naturally  and  gladly  believe  the  Gospel  and 
receive  Christ  when  it  was  preached  to  him. 
Therefore  the  things  which  had  been  his  gain, 
in  Christ  had  now  become  obsolete  and  ready 
to  vanish  away,  and  to  have  held  them  would 
have  been  to  hold  to  empty  forms.  St.  Paul 
therefore  gained  everything  and  lost  noth- 
ing. 

II.  8t.  Paul*»  Second  Counting,  After 
thirty  years'  knowledge  and  experience  of 
Christ  he  was  still  more  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
change he  had  made.  The  two  sides  of  his 
balance  sheet  are  much  fuller  and  the  balance 
much  greater.  His  first  counting  was  by 
faith ;  this  was  the  result  of  his  long  expe- 
rience. 1.  What  he  counted  as  loss:  Not 
only  those  things  which  he  had  as  a  Jew  and 
Pharisee,  but  also  ''all  things"  which  he  had 
as  a  man.  **I  count  all  things  but  loss." 
Christ  to  him  was  more  than  everything  in 
the  world.    To  Him  to  live  was  Christ,  and 


everything  that  was  not  of  Christ  was  of  no 
value.  2.  What  he  gained :  From  the  worid 
he  received  hardship,  suffering,  persecutioB 
unspeakable  (2  Cor.  ii.  24-27).  To  a  man  of 
the  world  his  gain  was  nothing  and  his  kM 
everything.  But  during  that  time  he  hid 
the  most  glorious  experience  possible  to  maiL 
Christ  Jesus  had  become  his  Lord  and  doid- 
natcd  his  life.  Thus  the  whole  God-head  ii 
Christ  was  brought  into  his  life.  He  hid 
knowledge  of  Christ.  The  revelations  of  the 
truth  given  to  him  were  such  as  no  man  hid 
received  before,  and  made  him  the  founder 
and  guide  of  the  Gentile  churches  to  the  end 
of  the  age.  His  experience  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings  made 
him  unspeakably  happy,  so  much  ao  aa  to 
glory  in  tribulation.  8.  His  balance  to  tlie 
good:  Even  his  losses  were  converted  into 
gains.  His  manhood  was  remade:  by  tk 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Christ  he  be- 
came a  divine  man.  His  life  was  made 
infinitely  more  powerful  for  good.  He  hai 
a  posthumous  and  everlasting  reputatloB, 
and,  after  the  Lord  Himself,  Christianity 
is  more  his  making  than  that  of  any  other 
man. 

III.  St.  PauVs  Third  Counting.  He  now 
looks  forward  in  hope,  and,  considering  what 
Christ  will  be  to  him  and  do  for  him,  he  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts  of  his  eterail 
gains.  1.  His  loss  is  as  offal  thrown  to  the 
dogs.  This  will  be  literally  true.  All  woiid- 
ly  positions  and  possessions  will  pass  awayal 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  2.  His  gains.  It  ii 
impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  gloriei 
which  he  hopes  for:  to  win  the  full  Ghiiflt 
and  the  righteousness  of  Qod  instead  of  that 
of  the  law ;  to  see  and  know  Christ  visibly 
and  personally,  and  the  fuhieas  of  ffl 
Atonement ;  and  to  reach  that  which  is  the 
end  and  consununation  of  redemption— tiie 
resurrection  from  the  dead  and  a  place  in  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  God.  Hence  he  knowt 
that  in  the  end  he  will  be  found  to  have 
lost  absolutely  nothing  and  gained  every- 
thing—Christ and  God  and  all  things  with 
them.  Such  profit  will  all  God's  saints 
have. 

This  is  St.  Paul's  life's  balance  sheet  At 
the  time  of  making  it  he  did  not  count  on 
having  attained  to  it,  but  one  thing  in  Hfe 
was  his  sole  purpose,  to  press  on  toward  the 
mark  of  the  prize,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  will  be  found  to  have  reached  it.  May  m 
all  do  likewise. 
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The  Syergreen  Disciple 

Sermon  bt  the  Ret.  J.  Ossian 
Davieb. 

f  C}f]pra% — an  old  dimple. — Acts 
5. 

I  was  a  very  young  old  man,  who 
Q  his  breast  the  fountain  of  perpet- 
1."     The    old  disciple    has  these 

I  eminent  for  strength  of  faith  and 

ess  of  character. 

^sses  a  spirit  of  resignation. 

B  a  rich  legacy  of  holy  memories. 

n  full  sympathy  with  the  true  spirit 

IS. 

ise  in  council,  because  rich  in  expe- 

)  before  him  the  most  glorious  pros- 

lot  the  old  be  ashamed  of  the  gray 

Let  the  young  remember  that  a 

h  is  the  first  step  toward  a  happy 


events  Cast  Their  Shadows  Before 

By  Rev.  W.  J.  Acomb. 

ling  which  1  greatly  feared  is  come 
>,  and  that  which  I  was  afraid  of  is 
to  me. — Job  iii.  25. 

amities  which  overtook  this  good 
not  unexpected.  There  would  ap- 
ve  been  a  vague  dread  of  impend - 
These  apprehensions  acquired  per- 
vith  Job,  until  he  "greatly  feared." 
ley  were  translated  into  very  pain- 

!S. 

nay  often  play  the  prophet  to  our 
nal  destiny.  1.  It  does  not  require 
,city  to  detect  the  shadow  of  disease 
'n  constitution.  2.  Perchance  our 
kes  to  the  loss  of  mental  balance  or 

We  may  also  dread  lest  we  outlive 
d  friends,  as  Job  did.  4.  The  an* 
Itiplied  illustrations  in  which  men 
ead  of  a  certain  fate — Achilles,  As- 
imocles.  5.  We  often  get  a  hint 
!S  direct  from  our  Father-God: 
e  many  voices,  and  none  without 
m.**  6.  The  calamity  is  not  the 
T  painful  for  being  thus  foreseen, 
en  the  ghosts  of  all  these  disasters, 
),  "cursed  his  day." 
dicious  use  can  be  made  of  the  sun- 
nitions  we  may  receive.     1.  Let  us 

the  assurance  that  the  Lord  rcign- 


eth ;  we  can  not  thwart  His  designs.  2.  But 
we  can  make  good  use  of  the  warnings  He  is 
indulgent  enough  to  grant  us  (Gunpowder 
Plot).  8.  We  may  learn  much  from  those 
who  fail  to  learn  for  themselves.  '  Pride,  for 
instance,  is  the  prophecy  of  a  coming  fall. 
Look  at  Coriolanus.  4.  We  may  "  take  the 
hint  of  our  latest  experience,"  as  Emerson 
says.  Every  man  has  an  anticipation  of  "  the 
pains  of  hell "  in  the  scorpion  sting  of  con- 
science. 5.  We  may  learn  from  all  this  to 
live  an  honest,  transparent  life,  which  dreads 
no  exposure  and  harbors  no  guilty  secret. 
6.  Seeing  that  we  are  bom  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward,  wisdom  suggests  that  we 
philosophically  store  spiritual  strength  for 
our  day  of  adversity.  7.  Seeing  how  near 
w^e  live  to  some  calamitous  event,  is  there 
not  a  hint  that  we  behave  ourselves  lovingly 
and  mercifully  to  those  about  us?  How  de- 
sirable to  have  attached  to  the  memory  of  us 
only  sweet  and  gentle  things! 


Five  Types  of  Defective  Goodnesss 

From  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Watkinson. 

....  And  Jive  of  them  were  foolish, — Matt. 
XXV.  2. 

These  five  foolish  virgins  may  stand  for 
five  types  of  goodness,  none  of  them  quite 
good  enough : 

I.  Ecclesiasticism  without  righteousness. 

II.  Morality  without  godliness. 

III.  Sentiment  without  sacrifice. 

IV.  Knowledge  without  obedience. 

V.  Enthusiasm  without  perseverance. 


Several  Kinds  of  Fools 

From  a  Sermon  bt  the  Rev.  Mabcub 

Rainsford. 

Behold,  1  have  played  thefool.-^l  Sam.  zxvi.  21. 

The  most  difficult  problem  of  the  church 
is  how  to  prevent  men  and  women  playing 
the  fool.  Through  ignorance  and  weakness 
in  various  ways  men  are  fools. 

I.  Men  become  fools  by  shutting  €k)d  out 
of  their  lives.  What  the  fool  in  the  Fifty- 
third  Psalm  really  said  was:  "There  is  no 
God  for  me, "    He  banished  God . 

II.  The  envious  fool,  the  man  who  envies 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 

m.  The  money-grubbing  fool.  Such  was 
the  covetous  man  in  Luke  xii. 
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ly.  The  self-important  fool— like  King 
Saul. 

y.  God's  remedy  for  fools:  1.  A  revelation 
of  His  own  wisdom  to  meet  man's  foUy. 
This  He  has  made  in  the  Book  and  in  JBQs 
Son.  3.  A  revelation  of  His  power  to  over- 
come man*s  weakness.  In  Christ's  cross  that 
power  is  made  known. 


Paradoxical  People  in  the  Bible 
Bt  thb  Rev.  J.  H.  Sellib. 

A  Bepulrive,  Attractite  M<m  (Esau)-— (3en. 
XXV.  27-84;  Heb.  xii.  16,  17.— I.  The  attrac- 
tive side  of  the  man:  1.  A  happy  disposition 
— not  given  to  worry.  3.  An  affectionate 
son.  6.  Impulsively  generous.  4.  Forgiv- 
ing— ^ready  to  forgive  Jacob.  He  is  a  veri- 
table Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

n.  The  repulsive  side:  1.  He  let  one  deed 
ruin  his  attractiveness.  2.  He  let  the  sensual 
dominate.    8.  He  despised  his  birthright. 

A  TFixiJk  iSi^Tvn^  ifan  (Samson)-^udges  XV. 
16.— I.  His  strength— bodily. 

n.  Weakness— bodily. 

in.  How  the  change  came  about :  1.  Trust- 
ed in  his  own  strength.  2.  He  went  into  bad 
company.  8.  He  played  with  sin.  4.  Qod's 
Spirit  departed  from  him. 

A  Foolish  WUe  Man  (Jeroboam) — 1  Kings 
xi.  28;  xiv.  16.— I.  His  wisdom:  1.  Indus- 
trious—could work,  did  work ;  reason  for  his 
promotion.  2.  Not  ashamed  to  work.  8. 
The  way  he  ruled  his  people. 

n.  His  folly:  1.  He  sinned— idolatry.  2. 
He  helped  others  to  sin.  8.  To  set  up  the 
idols  looked  like  wisdom ;  it  was  folly. 

m.  His  wonderful  opportunity:  1.  King. 
2.  Popular — ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  chose 
him.  8.  He  is  disappointing — his  folly  over- 
shadows his  wisdom. 

A  Blundering  Shrewd  Mem  (Judas) — Matt, 
xxvii.  8-5. — I.  A  shrewd  man — the  reason  he 
was  the  treasurer. 

n.  What  made  Jesus  choose  Judas?  1. 
Jesus  did  not  know  Judas  (?).  2.  Jesus  did 
know  and  wanted  to  keep  Judas  near  Himself. 
8.  Judas  had  some  good  qualities.  4.  To 
give  Judas  chance  to  repent. 

in.  What  led  Judas  to  betray  Christ?  1. 
Foreordination  (?).  2.  Disappointed  ambi- 
tion. 8.  Good  intention  (?).  4.  Love  of 
money.  5.  Sold  self  to  the  devil  (John  xiii. 
27). 

IV.  Things  that  aggravate  Judas'  crime: 
1.   JesoB  good.    2.   Judas  a  disciple  with 


great  privileges.    8.  Manner  of  the  betnyil 
— the  kiss. 

y.  Wherein  he  blundered :  1.  In  going  to 
high-priests  to  confess.  2.  In  taking  his  on 
life  instead  of  repenting,  as  did  Peter. 


The  yision  of  the  Pnze  in  Hsait 

Fbom  a  Sebmon  bt  W.  T.  Davisov, 
M.A.,  D.D. 

Bleued  wre  the  pure  in  heart :  for  thoftkaUm 
6W.— Matt.  V.  8. 

We  find  a  paradox.  Our  lives  are  not  put 
There  is  a  law  of  spiritual  kinship,  by  whlek 
only  the  pure  can  have  a  vimon  of  the  Pare. 
Tet  Jesus  speaks  this  as  a  promise,  and  one 
that  may  be  fulfilled  here  in  this  world.  How 
can  this  be? 

L  The  Dawn  of  the  Vision.  It  begins  with 
Qod's  forgiving  grace,  by  which  sin  as  guilt 
is  taken  away. 

II.  The  Progress  of  the  Vision.  It  lies  l» 
tween  a  happy  memory  and  a  pure  hope. 
From  conversion  it  goes  on  as  a  dafly  Mth, 
enabling  us  to  fix  the  eye  upon  one  sin. 
Hope  keeps  us  above  sin  and  purifies  the  aouL 

ni.  The  Consummation  of  tlie  Vidfls. 
Slowly  life  is  transformed  and  the  vision  be- 
comes clearer.  At  last  we  shall  be  whoQj 
purified,  and  then  we  shall  **  see  Him  as  He  ii' 


tt 


A  Transcendent  Lore" 


Bt  the  Rev.  Claudb  R.  Shaysk. 

W7io  shall  separate  us  from  t?te  late  of  druf  f 
....  i  am  persuaded  that  neither  deeA, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prindptUities,  Mf 
potoers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  eemt, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  ^tker  ereatm 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  lest  ^ 
God  which  is  in  Christ-  Jesue  our  Leri.— 
Rom.  viii.  85-89. 

A  LOVE  inseparable,  boimdleasl  Do  ve 
understand  it?  Hardly.  It  passes  beyood 
our  conception.  Like  the  great  ocean  to  Uie 
** Ancient  Mariner";  like  Herbert  Spencer*! 
** Space,"  or  Immanuel  Kant's  phUosqphj,  it 
''transcends"  human  comprehension.  Tet 
we  heed  the  transcendental  philosopben 
when  they  discuss  boundless  space  tai 
knowledge.  Shall  we  not  also  heed  theapoi- 
tle  when  he  portrays  a  transcendent  k>vef 

I.  It  is  a  love  unimpeded  by  any  indda^ 
in  human  experience.  1.  Keiths  "peo^ 
cution,  famine,  peril,  sword,"  can  interrcDe. 
2.  ''Kor  life,"  with  all  its  temptaHoos  lii 
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allurements.  8.  ''Nor  death,"  as  witness  the 
hosts  of  martyrs  and  missionaries. 

n.  This  love  transcends  any  possible  ob- 
atades  in  the  universe  at  large.  1.  ''Nor 
height,  nor  depth  "—nothing  in  tpaee,  2. 
**  Nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come  " — 
nothing  in  Ume, 

m.  It  surpasses  the  perfect  celestial  beings 
around  the  heavenly  Father's  throne.  "Nor 
angels,  nor  prindpeJities,  nor  powers." 

We  may  be  able  to  retain  but  a  mere  drop 
from  the  great  ocean  of  divine  love.  Yet, 
like  the  tiniest  pool  fed  by  the  invisible 
vapors  in  the  remotest  mountain  gorge,  these 
human  hearts  never  are  barred  from  com- 
munion with  the  ocean,  no  matter  how  high 
the  peaks  and  ranges  that  often  intervene. 

To-day's  Chorch 

Bt  thb  Rbv.  D.  Jerman . 

Cfc  in  Mween  the  toheeU,  .  .  .  and  JUl  thine 
hand  vfith  eoaU  of  fire  from  bettoeen  tJis 
ehembim,  cmd  Matter  them  over  the  eity, — 
Ezek.  X.  2. 

Gbnkbal  remarks  re  the  book  of  Ezekiel: 
DifBcult  to  interpret.  We  shall  not  attempt 
the  interpretation  of  this  remarkable  chapter, 
but  will  make  the  text  the  basis  of  suggestive 
thoughts  respecting  the  Sustainer,  the  re- 
sources, and  the  influences  of  to-day's  church. 

I.  Ite  Secret  Sustenance.  €k>d  dwelt  between 
the  cherubim  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1).  He  was  en- 
throned between  the  mystic  figures.  The 
wheels  significant  of  the  swiftness  of  the  di- 
vine movements — the  wondrous  complexity 
of  His  works  and  ways— "wheels  ¥rithin 
wheels."  God  is  the  secret  Sustenance.  Ma- 
jestic, but  merciful  (verse  8).  Infinitely 
high,  but  infinitely  near  (Pb.  cxlvii  8,  4).  It 
is  Sinai  and  Calvary — the  fiery  Presence  in 
judgment;  the  Hand  of  Love  outstretched  in 
welcome  and  strong  to  save.  The  Lord  sus- 
tains His  church.  He  has  determined  its 
foundations,  privileges,  relations,  and  laws. 

n.  lU  Sacred  Besourees.  "Fill  thine  hand," 
etc.  What  is  needed  must  be  found  in  God. 
The  church  must  be  commissioned,  purified, 
empowered,  inspired,  and  glorified  by  Him 
(Isa.  vL).  Not  to  be  found  in  alliance  with 
the  strongest  states.  Have  their  rise  in  the 
throne  of  God — ^Uve  coals  from  the  altar  of 
heaven.  If  the  church  of  to-day  is  to  be  as  a 
flaming  torch,  it  must  be  kindled  with  coals  of 
flre  from  between  the  cherubim. 

m.  Its  Sanc^/lfing  Agendee.    "Scatter," 


etc.  The  mission  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  to 
spiritualize  and  regenerate  the  "city  "  of  poli- 
tics, commerce,  lUid  social  reform.  Must  scat- 
ter the  purifying  coals.  It  may  mean  the 
flres  of  revolution  (Rev.  viii.  6).  It  will  also 
mean  reformation  (Hev.  xxi.  27).  The  rook- 
eries of  sin  will  be  destroyed,  but  the  everlast- 
ing hills  of  truth  will  firmly  remain.  The 
church  of  to-day  must  be  regardless  of  conse- 
quences when  the  imperious  commands  of 
God  are  heard.  1.  Realize  the  need.  2.  Re- 
member the  supply.    8.  Resort  to  God. 

The  Tenderness  of  God's  Knowledge  of 

Man 

Fbom  a  Sbbmon  bt  Donald  Sags 
Maokay,  D.D. 

Be  knoweth.-~VfaXm  ciii.  14;  Job  xxiii.  10; 
Psabn  xliv.  21 ;  Matt.  vi.  8. 

These  references  are  taken  from  the  testi- 
monies of  four  men  who  had  tested  this 
divine  knowledge  in  the  strain  and  stress 
of  experience.  It  was  not  what  they  had 
speculated  about  God,  but  what  they  had 
actually  realized,  each  for  himself  in  the  hard 
facts  of  necessity,  that  taugh  t  them  to  say,  each 
from  his  own  standpoint — "He  knoweth." 

There  is,  first,  the  testimony  of  David  in 
the  One  Hundred  and  Third  Psalm,  "He 
knoweth  our  frame  " ;  secondly,  there  is  the 
testimony  of  Job  in  the  midst  of  his  accumu- 
lated suffering,  "He  knoweth  the  way  that  I 
take  " ;  thirdly,  there  is  the  testimony  of  an- 
other psalmist,  "He  knoweth  the  secrets  of 
our  hearts " ;  and,  finally,  there  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  "  Tour  Father  knoweth  what 
things  you  have  need  of."  Combine  these 
testimonies  and  they  illustrate  in  a  very 
beautiful  and  suggestive  way  four  distinct 
aspects  of  the  divine  tenderness  toward  hu- 
man need. 

I.  Gk>d  knows  every  mitigating  circum- 
stance in  our  lives;  therefore.  He  judges  us 
gently — "He  knoweth  our  frame." 

n.  Gk>d  knows  every  mysterious  suffering 
in  our  lives;  therefore.  He  judges  us  pa- 
tiently— "He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take." 

in.  God  knows  every  hidden  struggle  and 
secret  sorrow  of  our  hearts;  therefore,  He 
judges  us  sympathetically — "He  knoweth 
the  secrets  of  our  hearts." 

IV.  God  knows  every  necessity  in  our  daily 
life;  therefore.  He  deals  with  us  helpfully — 
"  Tour  heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things 
you  need." 
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The  Risen  Lord's  Remedy  for  Loss  of  Hope 

Mat  7-18. 

But  go  your  way,  tell  his  dimples,  and  Peter. 
—Mark  xvi.  7. 

Concerning  this  special  message  to  Peter, 
we  have  these  other  statements  in  St.  Luke, 
where  the  two  disciples,  hastening  from 
Emmaus  to  Jerusalem,  to  tell  the  other  dis- 
ciples the  joyful  news  of  the  Resurrection, 
exclaim:  ''The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and 
hath  appeared  to  Simon  " ;  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
fifteenth  of  First  Corinthians— *"  And  that  he 
was  seen  of  Cephas.  ** 

It  is  noteworthy  and  suggestive  that  this 
special  message  to  the  fallen  Peter,  this  sin- 
gling him  out  for  peculiar  and  personal  men- 
tion, should  appear  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 
For  St.  Mark,  as  Papias,  who  lived  close 
under  the  shadow  of  the  apostolic  age,  tells 
us,  "Having  become  Peter's  interpreter, 
wrote  accurately  aU  that  Peter  mentioned." 
So  Mark's  Gospel  is  really  Peter's  Gospel. 
So  "  no  wonder  it  is  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
we  find  this  wondrous  touch.  Who  after- 
ward would  have  been  so  likely  as  the  Apos- 
tle Peter  to  treasure  up  this  word,  after  the 
dreadful  hours  he  must  have  spent  during 
Friday  night,  Saturday,  and  Saturday  night? 
What  story  would  he  have  so  often  told  to 
Mark,  his  son  in  the  faith  ?  ** 

**  And  Peter  " — what  balm  that  personal  and 
mindful  message  must  have  been  to  the  fallen 
and  hopeless  disciple.  Peter  had  thrice  de- 
nied his  Lord.  One  says  about  the  "  moment 
after  "  that  there  is  always  a  peculiar  quality 
of  self -revelation  in  it.  Li  ''the  moment 
after  ^  those  spasms  of  denials  came  that  look 
of  Jesus.  *'And  Peter  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly.'*  And  there  must  have  been  the  bit- 
terness of  hopelessness  in  those  tears.  Such 
was  Peter's  "moment  after." 

L  Think  of  the  roots  out  of  which  that 
upas-tree  of  Peter's  denial  sprang.  1.  Un- 
due self-confidence.  2.  Difilcult  conditions — 
of  the  turmoil  of  the  arrest;  of  sleeplessness; 
of  the  questions  about  Jesus, — why  did  not 
this  Jesus  whom  Peter  had  proclaimed  Mes- 
siah call  the  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  His 
assistance?  of  the  imcertainties  about  the 
trial  of  JesuB, — who  could  tell  what  was  going 
to  come  of  it  to  His  foUoweiB?    8.  Rashness 


—essential  element  in  Peter's  natoie.  4 
Distance  from  his  Lord— he  "followed  sfv 
off."  5.  Questionable  companionships— the 
soldiers  and  scoffers  about  the  fire  in  the 
court. 

II.  Think  now  of  what  Dr.  William  M. 
Taylor  well  calls  the  "aggravations"  of  this 
denial.  1.  Peter  had  been  well  warned  by 
the  Master.  2.  The  denial  struck  when  J^ 
BUS  most  needed  Peter's  support  8.  The 
Master  had  given  Peter  repeated  and  peculisr 
evidences  of  His  regard.  4.  The  profanity 
of  the  denial.  How  from  Peter's  heart  hapt 
must  have  fled.  What  could  the  resujitc- 
tion  bring  to  him  (he  must  have  thought) 
but  doom  and  perpetual  estrangement? 

But,  standing  out  from  all  the  sad  h\aA 
background,  shines  the  heart  of  Chriat 
With  this  very  Peter,  the  Christ  will  appoint 
special  and  lonely  meeting — lest  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others  Peter  should  be  too  much 
shamed.  And  Peter  shall  be  reinstated  in 
his  apostleship  (John  xzi.  14-17). 

The  risen  Lord's  remedy  for  hopelessneaB  li 
the  Lord  Himself.     

Some  Great  Facts  Concerning  the  Sian 

Lord 

Mat  li-80. 

Then  the  same  day  at  ewning,  being  the  fast 
day  of  the  week,  when  the  doors  toere  Avt, 
where  the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  ef 
the  Jews,  came  Jesus,  and  stood  in  the  midst, 
and  saith  unto  tJiem,  Peace  be  unto  yoiL 
And  when  he  had  so  said,  he  shewed  unto 
them  his  hands  and  his  side.  Then  ttere  tie 
disciples  glad,  when  they  saw  tJie  Lord,  T%in 
said  Jes^LS  to  them  again.  Peace  be  unto  you: 
As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  eeen  so  send  1 
you.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breatksi 
on  them,  and  saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye  (Af 
Holy  Ohost.  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  thfg 
are  remitted  unto  t?iem,  and  whosesoever  sint 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained,  —  John  ix. 
19-28. 


1.  He   Changed  the  Sabbath,     ""That 
day  at  evening,  being  the  Jirsi  dap  of  the 
week." 

How  venerable  and  imperial  was  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath.  It  commemorated  the  CreatioD. 
The  law  concerning  it  was  one  of  the  ten 
great  words  thundered  on  Sinai.  For  mon 
than  fifteen  centuries  that  seventh-day  law 
had    maintained    supremacy.    About   tiMt 
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th  day  had  gathered  the  hoariest  and 
lest  associations.  But,  in  this  first  no- 
f  this  first  gathering  of  the  disciples  on 
irst  day  of  the  week  we  get  the  first 
ecy  of  a  most  surprising  change.  The 
lay  of  the  week  has  taken  the  place  of 
venth  day  as  the  Lord's  Sabbath  almost 
really  in  Christendom,  and  for  nineteen 
ries.  There  is  no  more  phenomenal 
e  in  history.  Why  the  change?  Jesus 
n  the  first  day.  Jesus  put  emphasis  on 
rst  day  by  special  resurrection  appear- 

Resurrection  is  a  vaster  matter  than 
on.  Jesus  is  mightier  than  Moses. 
i  what  proof  of  the  veritable  reality  of 
resurrection  is  this  change  of  day. 
ng  but  a  mountainous  reality  could 
wrought  the  change.  When  the  church 
re  for  worship  on  the  firat  day  of  the 

instead  of  on  the  seventh,  the  church, 
centuries-long  insistence,  has  been  pro- 
ng the  actual,  literal,  revolutionizing 
f  the  resurrection  of  her  Lord. 
The  prennce  of  (his  risen  Lord  anwng 
cho  are  gathered  in  His  name.  ''Came 
and  stood  in  the  midst.  **  Before  His 
ection  our  Lord  promised,  "  For  where 
r  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 

there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.^ 
g  vanquished  death  in  glorious  resur- 
3,  the  Lord  is  not  forgetful  of  His 
se.  He  was  with  those  firet  disciples, 
^n  Lord  is  with  those  gathering  in  His 
to-day. 

Be  sends  ths  world  peace.  ^  And  said 
them.  Peace  be  unto  you."  And  tlien, 
)  that  were  not  enough — "Then  said 
to  them  again,  Peace  be  unto  you." 
ak  of  the  Peace  of  which  the  risen  Lord 
ae.  1.  In  the  certainty  of  another  life, 
Ich  His  resurrection  is  triumphant  dis- 
e.  2.  In  the  certainty  of  the  forgive- 
f  sins.  Our  Lord's  resurrection  is  the 
f  the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  His 
nent.  8.  In  the  certainty  that  He  has 
before  us  through  death,  and  is  victor 
s.  And  in  multitudes  of  other  ways  the 
tion  of  the  risen  Lord  is  Peace. 
He  rose  in  the  spiritual  body  (1  Cor.  li. 
It  was  a  body  dowered  with  new  powers. 
Qg  could  hinder  it  It  could  appear 
isappear.  Shut  doors  could  not  baffle 
.  could  eat,  as  in  this  case,  to  assure  the 
lea  that  their  risen  Lord  was  not  a 
wy  ghoat ;  but  it  did  not  need  the  sus- 
»  of  food.    It  belonged  to  another  and 


nobler  realm.  It  was  untethered.  It  is  sym- 
bol and  instance  of  the  glory  into  which  our 
own  resurrection  shall  lift  us. 


The  Greatest  Personal  Afflrmatioii 

Mat  21-27. 

And  he  said.  Lord,  1  believe.  And  he  wor- 
shipped him. — John  iz.  88. 

All  suffering  and  disease  are  not  the  result 
of  sin.  Of  this  man  born  blind.  Jesus  de- 
clares, "  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his 
parents."  Do  not  blunderingly  and  unsym- 
pathetically  interpret  the  misfortunes  of  an- 
other. 

I.  Whom  are  tte  to  believe  f  This  is  the 
question  of  Jesus  eliciting  the  affirmation — 
**  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  We 
are  to  believe  then  on  the  Person  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  on  this  divine  human  Person 
as  able — for  the  forgiveness  of  sins — as  this 
blind  man  was  forgiven;  for  various  help- 
as  this  blind  man  was  helped. 

II.  How  may  we  come  to  the  ability  of  this 
greatest  affirmation?  By  such  trusting  obe- 
dience as  this  blind  man  exercised  in  making 
the  commanded  journey  from  the  Temple  to 
the  Pool  of  Siloam.  And  also,  by  such  bra- 
very of  confession  A9  this  blind  man  manifested 
before  the  scowling  Pharisees.  Poverty  of 
belief  springs  from  scantiness  of  obedience  to 
Jesus,  and  from  grudging  confession  of  Him. 

III.  The  result  and  test  of  this  affirmation 
of  belief  on  Jesus  must  be  worshipful  devo- 
tion toward  Him.      

An  Instance  of  Devotion 

Mat  28— June  3. 

W?ien  she  said  that  she  teas  steadfastly  minded 
to  go  toitli  her,  then  she  Irft  speaking  unto 
^er.—Ruth  i.  18. 

An  exquisite  instance  of  devotion — this  of 
Ruth.    See  the  whole  story. 

I.  This  devotion  springs  out  of  a  ^'steaeffast 
mind.^ 

1.  The  steadfast  mind  is  the  issue  of  a  de- 
cided mil.  Exclaimed  Ruth  to  Naomi, 
**  Whither  thou  goes  mU  I  go,"  etc.  The  will 
is  the  deepest  thing  in  us.  We  think  our 
thoughts— nothing  is  more  wonderful  than 
the  procession  of  the  thoughts.  We  are  con- 
scious of  our  feelings  and  emotions.  But 
there  is  something  in  ub  which  can  arrange 
our  thoughts  and  manihal  them,  which  can 
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control  our  feelings.  What?  Our  will. 
That  is  the  hard  and  undermost  substratum 
of  our  personal  being;  is  the  ultimate  ele- 
ment in  it.  And  this  undermost  will  has  the 
ability  of  free  choice.  2.  This  steadfast  mind 
is  a  mind  that  will  not  be  dissuaded.  Orpah 
.  might  be,  but  not  Ruth.  8.  This  steadfast 
mind  is  delivered  from  soliciting  dissuasions. 
The  steadfast  mind  has  come  out  of  the  mists 
and  pains  of  indecisions,  and  stands  in  the 
clear  and  invigorating  light  and  air  of  a 
finished  decision.  Naomi  ''left  speaking 
to  her."  4.  This  steadfast  mind  is  in- 
stantly and  steadily  ready  to  act  along  the 
line  of  its  decision.  How  beautifully  and 
sweetly  Ruth  thus  did  (see  v.  22  aud  chap, 
ii.  1-8). 
U.  In  the  place  of  Kaomi  put  the  Lord 


Jesus ;  and  in  the  place  of  Ruth  put  a  modem 
Christian.  1.  Naomi  was  worthy  Ruth'i 
steadfast  devotion.  Surely  Christ  is  worthier 
the  devotion  of  a  modem  Christian.  2.  To- 
ward Jesus  Christ  a  modem  Christian  oo^ 
as  definitely  to  decide,  as  Ruth  did  towiid 
Naomi.  8.  A  modem  Christian  ought  to 
have  toward  Jesus  Christ  such  steadfast  mind 
as  will  not  be  dissuaded  from  Him,  as  Roth 
had  toward  Naomi  4.  Toward  Jesus  Chriit 
a  modem  Christian  ought  to  have  a  mind  lo 
steadfast  as  to  \ie  dditered  txom.  diHsnasinm 
from  Him,  as  Ruth  had  toward  NaomL  5. 
The  modem  Christian  ought  to  have  towiid 
Jesus  Christ  a  mind  so  steadfast  as  to  be  gbd- 
ly  and  instantly  ready  for  any  §erties  for 
Christ,  as  Ruth  was  ready,  for  Naomi's  wslu, 
to  do  her  gleaning. 


SUGGESTIYS  THSKES  AND  TEXTS 


Fob  MUfOBIAL  DAT. 

Divine  BerelAdODf  in  National  Sxperienoes.  *^  Stand 
■tHU  tbat  I  may  reason  with  yoa  before  the  Lord  of 
all  the  riffliteotii  acts  of  the  Lord  which  he  did  to 
yoa  and  to  your  Ikthen.**— 1  Sam.  xiL  7. 

The  Boll  of  Honor.  **  These  be  the  names  of  the  mighty 
men  whom  David  had.  ...  He  arose  and  smote  the 
Philistines  until  his  hand  was  weary,  and  his  hand 
clave  unto  the  sword ;  and  the  Lord  wrought  a 
great  victory  that  day.''— 2  Sam.  zxiiL  8, 10. 

A  Nation's  Noblest  Bacrliloe.  ''  And  thou  shalt  set  the 
Levites  before  Aaron,  and  before  his  sons,  and  olf er 
them  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.'*— Num.  viiL  18. 

Public  Beoognitlon  of  Divine  Deliveranoes.  **They 
that  are  deUvered  from  the  noise  of  archers,  in  the 
places  of  drawing  water,  there  shall  they  rehearse 
the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,  even  his  righteous 
acts  towBid  the  inhabitants  of  his  villages  in  Israel: 
then  shall  the  people  of  the  Lord  go  down  to  the 
gates.*'— Judges  v.  IL 

The  Reward  of  Loyalty.  **  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crowi  of  life."— Bev.  ii.  10. 

The  Inspiration  of  True  Valor.  *'  Be  noi  ye  afraid  of 
them;  remember  the  Lord,  which  is  great  anr" 
terrible,  and  fight  for  your  brethren,  your  sons  and 
your  daughters,  your  wives  and  your  houses."— 
Neh.  iv.  14. 

A  Condition  of  National  Enrichment  *'  If  the  Lord  de- 
light in  us,  then  he  will  bring  ns  into  this  land,  and 
give  it  us ;  a  land  which  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey.'*— Num.  xiv.  7, 8. 


Ohureh-gwing  AbeUahed.  **And  I  saw  ne  temple 
therein."— Bev.  zzL  8S.  William  Y.  Oh^nnan, 
D.D.,  Bultelo,  New  York. 

The  Miserty  Man.  '' Covetous  "(UteniUy,  "^a  lover  of 
silver ").-«  Tim.  MLZ.  Ttub  Bev.  Charles  Herald. 
Brooklyn. 


Silent  HouTi.  **  A  time  to  keep  sOenee."— : 
''  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God."— i 
10.    L.  H.  Dorchester,  D.D.,  St.  LouiB. 


tl.7. 
zM. 


Just  Enough.    ''  He  that  gathered  mncb  had  noQIsi 
over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack."- 
zvL  18.   The  Bev.  Charles  H.  Hess,  Gnuid 
New  York. 

Thinking,  Turning,  Obeying.  **  I  tlioiiglit  on  my  wsgi^ 
and  turned  my  feet  unto  thy  teatlmonleB.  I  ibmIb 
haste  and  delayed  not  to  keep  thy  oommaodBMSls.** 
—Psalm  ozix.  60, 00.   J.  D.  Rankin,  D.D.,  Dsbvb; 


The  Thousandfold  Man.  ^  One  man  of  yoa  riiall 
a  thousand :  for  the  Lord  your  Ood«  he  tt  Is  tM 
flgbteth  for  you,  as  he  spake  unto  yon."— Joik. 
zziil.  10.   The  Bev.  Frederick  F.  «hMi»>n«^  BrooUliB. 

The  Changes  of  Time.    **  Behold  the  fbrmer  tlilnti  wn 
come  to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I  dedaie.* 
zlli.  0.    Frank  G.  Tyrr^  D.D.,  St.  Louis. 


The  Man  in  the  Background.    **And 
held  him,  he  said.  Thou  art  Simon  the 
thou  Shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  la  by 
tinn,  A  stone."— John  L  42.    Pleasant  Hmitsr,  DJIu 
New  York  City. 

Tho  Risen  Truth  from  the  Fallen  Tower  of  SUoam.  **I 
tell  you.  Nay :  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  sbsfl  •> 
likewise  perish."— Luke  zili.  5.  The  Bev.  wmw 
J.  Lockhart,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Divine  Partnership.  ''  We  are  God's  fellow  watir 
era.— 1  Cor.  ilL  9.  The  Bev.  W.  8.  Jefome,  MMtt- 
ville,  Michigan. 

The  Sins  of  Children  Visited  Upon  Fathen.  **I  wiB 
judge  his  house  forever  for  the  iniquity  wldek  ke 
knoweth :  because  bis  sous  made  themselvei  ▼& 
and  he  restrained  them  not."— 1  8am.  liL  liL  T^ 
Bev.  David  J.  Torrens,  Friendship,  New  York. 

The  Parodox  of  David.  ''  A  man  after  bis  [God's!  cm 
heart."— 1  Sam.  xill.  14.  *'  But  the  thIngDavldbsi 
done  displeased  the  Lord."— :£  fi^iu.  ^.  27.  AC 
Dixon,  D.D.,  Boston. 
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Work«— William  Osier,  M.D.,  the  great 
American  physician  who  has  recently  ac- 
cepted the  regius  professorship  of  medicine 
in  Oxford  University  (one  of  the  very  highest 
medical  prizes  in  the  world),  and  whose  semi- 
jocular  remarks  about  chloroforming  men 
over  sixty  have  occasioned  innumerable 
newspaper  paragraphs,  has  lately  published 
a  book  of  addresses,  which  is  entitled 
'^^quanamitas."  In  an  address  to  young 
phydcians  he  refers  to  one  of  Kipling's 
*•  Jungle  Stories,"  in  which  Mowgli,  who 
wished  to  be  avenged  on  the  villagers,  could 
get  the  help  he  needed  only  by  sending  the 
master- word.  "This  I  propose  to  give  you," 
says  Dr.  Osier.  ''It  is  the  secret  of  life  as  I 
have  seen  the  game  played  and  as  I  have  tried 
to  play  it  myself. "    Then  comes  this  passage : 

''Tho  a  little  one,  the  master- word  looms 
large  in  meaning.  It  is  the  open-sesame  to 
every  portal,  the  great  equalizer  in  the 
world,  the  true  philosopher's  stone  which 
transmutes  all  the  base  metal  of  humanitv 
into  gold.  The  stupid  man  amons  vou  it 
will  make  bright,  the  bright  man  brilliant, 
and  the  brilliimt  student  steady.  With  the 
magic  word  in  your  heart  all  things  are  pos- 
sible, and  without  it  all  study  is  vanity  and 
vexation.  The  miracles  of  life  are  with  it; 
the  blind  see  by  touch,  the  deaf  hear  with 
eyes,  the  dumb  speak  with  finders.  To  the 
youth  it  brings  hope,  to  the  middle-aged  con- 
fidence, to  the  aged  repose.  True  balm  of 
hurt  minds,  in  its  presence  the  heart  of  the 
sorrowful  is  lightened  and  consoled.  It  is 
directly  responsible  for  all  advances  in  medi- 
cine during  the  past  twenty-five  centuries. 
Laying  hold  upon  it,  Hippocrates  made  ob- 
servation and  science  the  warp  and  woof  of 
our  art.  Oalen  so  read  its  meaning  that  fif- 
teen centuries  stopped  thinking  and  slept  un- 
til awakened  by  the '  De  Fabrica '  of  Vesalius, 
which  is  the  very  incarnation  of  the  master- 
word.  With  its  inspiration  Harvey  gave  an 
impulse  to  a  lareer  circulation  than  he  wot 
of,  an  impulse  which  we  feel  to-day.  Himter 
sounded  all  its  heights  and  depths,  and  stands 
out  in  our  history  as  one  of  the  great  exem- 
plars of  its  virtue.  With  it  Yirchow  smote 
the  rock,  and  the  waters  of  progress  gushed 
out;  while  in  the  hands  of  Pasteur  it  proved 
a  very  talisman,  to  open  to  us  a  new  heaven 
in  medicine  and  a  new  earth  in  surgery.  Not 
only  has  it  been  the  touchstone  of  progress, 
but  it  is  the  measure  of  success  in  every -day 
life.  Not  a  man  before  you  but  is  beholden 
to  it  for  his  position  here,  while  he  who  ad- 
dresses you  has  that  honor  directly  in  conse- 
quence of  having  had  it  graven  on  his  heart 
when  he  was  as  you  are  to-day.  And  the 
master- word  is  Wark^^  little  one,  as  I  have 


said,  but  fraught  with  momentous  sequences 
if  you  can  but  write  it  on  the  tablets  of  your 
hearts  and  bind  it  upon  your  foreheads.''^ 

Work  is  not  all  there  is  to  **  the  secret  of  life.** 
There  are  other  words  that  may  dispute  its 
claim  to  he  the  master- word;  but  it  is  a 
master- word  without  doubt. 

Opportunity.— In  his  pamphlet  on  *'The 
Revival  in  Wales,"  W.  T.  Stead  makes  use 
of  an  old  story  with  an  ever-new  application. 
He  writes: 

*^  The  old  storv  of  the  man  who  was  gather- 
ing eggs  from  the  face  of  a  precipitous  cliff 
always  recurs  to  meat  such  seasons  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  man,  clinging  to  a  rope,  had 
lowered  himself  from  the  overhanging  edge 
of  a  beetling  cliff  till  he  was  opposite  the 
ledge  where  the  sea-birds  laid  their  eggs. 
Owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  brow  of  uie 
cliff  overhunff  the  sea,  whose  waves  were 
dashing  two  hundred  feet  below,  the  egg- 
gatherer  found  himself  some  ten  feet  distant 
from  the  ledge  of  the  nests.  Bv  swaying  to 
and  fro,  he  was  able  to  make  himself  swing 
as  a  pendulum  outward  and  inward,  until  at 
last  the  extreme  inward  swing  of  the  rope 
brought  him  to  the  ledge,  onto  which  he 
sprang.  As  he  did  so  he  lost  hold  of  the 
rope.  There  he  stood  for  one  awful  moment 
midway  between  sea  and  sky.  The  rope, 
swinging  outward  after  he  had  ouitted  his 
hold,  was  returning  like  a  pendulum.  It 
came,  but  not  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  clutch 
it  from  where  he  stood.  Outward  it  swung 
again,  and  he  realized  with  agony  that  at  each 
time  it  swayed  to  and  fro  it  would  be  further 
and  further  off,  until  at  last  it  would  hang 
stationary  far  out  of  his  reach.  When  the 
rope  began  slowly  to  swing  inward,  he  saw 
that  the  next  time  it  would  be  out  of  his 
resch.  Breathless,  he  waited  until  Uie  rope 
was  Just  about  to  pause  before  swinging 
back,  then,  knowing  that  it  was  now  or  nev- 
er, he  leaped  into  space,  caught  the  rope,  and 
was  saved." 

Princes. — **Put  not  your  trust"  in  them 
seems  to  be  the  moral  of  recent  events  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Mark  Twain,  in  The  North 
American  Bevieto,  quotes  the  following  cable- 
gram that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
July  27,  1904,  embodying  an  extract  from 
the  Petertimrger  Zeitung  describing  the  recep- 
tion given  the  Czar  at  Novgorod : 

**  The  blessing  of  the  troops,  who  knelt  de- 
voutly before  his  Majestv,  was  a  profoundly 
moving  spectacle.  His  Majesty  held  the  sa- 
cred ikon  aloft  and  pronounced  aloud  a  bless- 
ing in  his  own  name  and  that  of  tide  Empress. 

^Thousands  wept  with  emotion  and  sphit- 
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ual  ecstasy.  Pupils  of  girls'  schools  scattered 
roses  in  the  path  of  the  monarch. 

**  People  pressed  up  to  the  carriage,  in  or- 
der to  carnr  away  an  indelible  memory  of  the 
hallowed  features  of  the  Lord's  Anointed. 
Many  old  people  had  spent  the  night  in 
prayer  and  fasting,  in  order  to  be  worthy  to 
gaze  at  his  countenance  with  pure,  undeflled 
souls. 

''The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevails  at  the 
happiness  thus  vouchsafed  to  the  people.*' 

A  few  months  later  the  Czar's  subjects,  seek- 
ing to  place  before  him  a  petition  for  redress 
of  intolerable  wrongs,  were  shot  down  by 
scores,  defenseless  and  unresisting.  Adora- 
tion of  human  beings  doesn't  pay. 

A  Saying  Record. — Prosecutors  frequently 
remark  upon  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  con- 
victing in  the  courts  an  old  soldier  with  a 
war  record.  Per  contra,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  lawyers  of  New  York  that 
Carlyle  W.  Harris  was  sent  to  the  death-chair 
on  utterly  insuflScient  evidence  becaiise  his 
former  life  had  been  execrable.  A  case  in- 
dicating the  value  of  a  good  record  is  told  in 
"Nick  of  the  Woods,"  an  old-time  Indian  ro- 
mance. The  subject  in  this  instance  was  a 
rather  extravagant  character,  a  horse  thief 
named  Ralph  Stackpole.  He  was  before  the 
court  for  stealing  some  horses : 

''Many  an  angnr  and  unpltying  eye  was 
bent  upon  the  unfortunate  fellow,  when  his 
counsel  rose  to  attempt  a  defense,  which  he 
did  in  the  following  terms:  '(Gentlemen  of 
the  jury, '  said  the  man  of  law,  '  here  is  a 
man.  Captain  Ralph  Stackpole,  indicted  be- 
fore you  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a  horse ;  and 
the  affair  is  pretty  considerable  proved  on 
him.'  Here  there  was  a  murmur  heard 
throughout  the  court,  evincing  much  appro- 
bation at  the  counsel's  frankness.  '  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,'  continued  the  orator,  ele- 
vating his  voice,  *  what  I  have  to  say  in  reply 
is,  first,  that  that  man  thar',  Captain  Ralph 
Stackpole,  did,  in  the  year  1770,  when  this 
good  State  of  Kentucky,  and  particularly 
uiose  parts  adjacent  to  Bear's  Grass  and  the 
mouth  thereof,  where  now  stands  the  town  of 
Louisville,  were  overrun  with  yelping  Lijun- 
savages — did,  I  say,  gentlemen,  meet  two  In- 
j  un-savages  in  the  woods  on  Bear's  Grass,  and 
take  their  scalps,  single-handed — a  feat,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  that  ain't  to  be  performed 
every  day,  even  in  Kentucky ! '  Here  there 
was  considerable  tumult  in  the  court,  and 
several  persons  began  to  swear.  '  Secondly, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,'  exclaimed  the  attor- 
ney-at-law,  with  a  still  louder  voice,  '  what  I 
have  to  say  secondly,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
is  that  this  same  identical  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Captain  Ralph  Stackpole,  did,  on  another  oc- 
casion, in  the  year  1782,  meet  another  Injun- 
savage  in  the  woods — a  savage  armed  with 
rifle,  knife,  and  tomahawk^and   met  him 


with — you  suppose,  gentlemen,  with  gun,  ax, 
and  scalper,  in  like  manner?  No,  gentl^eo 
of  the  jury !  with  his  fists,  and '  (with  a  voice 
of  thunder)  '  licked  him  to  death  in  the  natu- 
ral way !  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  pass  upon 
the  prisoner — guilty  or  not  guilty?  The  at- 
torney resumed  his  seat.  His  argumeDti 
were  irresistible.  The  jurors  started  op  in 
their  box,  and  roared  out  to  a  man:  'Not 
guilty ! ' " 

Shams.^Mark  Twain,  in  The  North  AMgr- 
lean  Review,  writes  a  fancied  soliloquy  of  the 
Czar,  which  might  be  applied,  in  a  way,  to 
every  other  man  whose  reputation  depends 
chiefl}'^  or  wholly  upon  adventitious  surround- 
ings— his  wealth,  or  worldly  rank.  We  re- 
produce a  part  of  this  article : 

** '  After  the  Czar's  morning  bath  it  is  his 
habit  to  meditate  an  hour  before  dressing 
himself. — London  Times  Corregpondenee.' 

"  [  Viewing  himself  in  the  pter-gUus.]  Na- 
ked, what  am  I?  A  lank,  skinny,  spider- 
legged  libel  on  the  image  of  Qod !  Look  at 
the  waxwork  head — the  face,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  melon — the  projecting  ears — the 
knotted  elbows — the  dished  breast — the  knife- 
edged  shins— and  then  the  feet,  all  beads  and 
joints  and  bone-sprays,  an  imitation  X-ray 
photograph !  There  is  nothing  imperial  abost 
this,  nothing  imposing,  impressive,  nothing 
to  invoke  awe  and  reverence.  Is  it  this  that 
a  hundred  and  forty  million  Russians  kiss  the 
dust  before  and  worship?  Manifestly  noti 
No  one  could  worship  this  spectacle,  which  ii 
Me.  Then  who  is  it,  what  is  it,  that  they 
worship?  Privately,  none  knows  better  than 
I:  it  is  my  clothes.  Without  my  clothes  I 
should  be  as  destitute  of  authority  as  any 
other  naked  person.  Nobody  could  tell  me 
from  a  parson,  a  barber,  a  dude.  Then  who 
is  the  real  Emperor  of  Russia  ?  My  clothes. 
There  is  no  other." 

The  Inspiration  of  Grief  .—Leo  Wlieat,  the 
author  of  a  number  of  popular  religions 
tunes,  tells  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  how  the 
"Lost  Chord  **  came  to  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan: 

"  Sir  Arthur  and  I  were  up  in  my  room, 
lounging  over  my  bed  with  our  pipes,  just  as 
we  used  to  do  in  Leipsic,  and  he  told  me. 

**  *  Leo, '  he  said,  '  it  was  when  my  brother 
was  dying  that  the  inspiration  came.  I  stood 
beside  his  couch,  and  I  saw  the  light  of  life 
fading  out  of  his  eye,  and  my  own  heart  was 
breakmg.  And  it  faded  and  faded  until  he 
was  dead.  And  I  folded  his  hands  across  his 
breast,  and,  turning  my  brimming  eyes  away 
and  up  to  God,  went  to  the  piuio,  and  there, 
out  of  a  broken  heart,  "The  Lost  Chord" 
was  written.'" 

Dr.  Ecob  says  we  "are  not  good  for  any- 
thing until  our  hearts  are  broken  ** ;  and  it  is 
the  testimony  of  tlie  wisest  men  that  the 
highest  and  best  things  of  life,  as  well  as  of 
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art  and  of  literature,  are  generated  from  the 
soil  of  sorrow. 

Gratitude. — The  following  passage  is  found 
in  the  recently  published  life  of  Florence 
Nightingale : 

**  A  Highland  soldier  was  about  to  undergo 
an  amputation.  Miss  Nightingale  asked  tlmt 
the  operation  mi^ht  be  delayed,  as  she  thought 
that  careful  nursmg  might  render  it  unneces- 
sary. Through  her  unremitting  care  the 
man's  arm  was  saved;  and  when  asked  what 
he  felt  toward  his  preserver,  he  said  that  the 
only  mode  he  had  of  giving  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings was  to  kiss  her  shadow  when  it  fell  on 
his  pillow  as  she  passed  through  the  wards 
on  her  nightly  rounds.  ^ 

All  that  devotion  for  a  saved  arm!    How 
much  for  a  saved  Boulf 

The  Fruit  of  Affliction.— Mr.  Allen  Suther- 
land, in  The  Oongregati&nalist,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  origin  of  the  Florence 
Mission,  which  carries  its  own  moral : 

**  Twenty  years  ago  a  prominent  wholesale 
druggist,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Crittcnton,  of  New 
TorK  CSty,  lost  his  little  daughter  Florence. 
For  months  his  grief  was  almost  unbearable, 
but  he  finally  became  reconciled,  determining 
to  live  such  a  life  as  would  insure  meeting  his 
little  daughter  again. 

''One  night  he  accompanied  a  missionary 
hito  the  slums  and  visited  saloons,  where  they 
found  two  young  girls  whom  thev  exhorted 
to  lead  better  lives  and  to  whom  they  said  in 
parting,  '  Qod  bless  you ;  go  and  sin  no  more. ' 
But  as  Mr.  Crittenton  was  going  home  the 
practical  questions  arose  in  his  mind :  '  Where 
are  they  going?'  'Where  can  they  go?' 
'  Wiiat  doors  are  open  to  them  except  uiose 
that  lead  to  sin  and  vice? ' 

''From  the  above  reflection  resulted  the 
opening,  on  April  19,  1883,  of  the  first  Flor- 
ence Home,  81  and  88  Bleecker  Street,  New 
York,  since  named  the  Mother  Mission,  from 
which  have  sprung  sixty-four  other  homes  in 
different  cities  throughout  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  abroad,  where  any  unfortunate 
girl-mother  may  come  and  find  friends. 

"The  first  girl  to  enter  the  first  Florence 
Mission  was  one  of  those  to  whom  Mr.  C^t- 
tenton  talked  that  night  he  visited  the  slums 
with  the  missionary.  The  girl  was  Nellie 
Conroy,  sold  into  sin  at  the  age  of  twelve  by 
a  drunken  mother,  and  who  sank  deeper  and 
deeper,  until  Mr.  Crittenton  found  her  in  a 
den  of  vice  in  Baxter  Street,  New  York.  She 
was  converted  in  the  Florence  Home  and  lived 
there  happily  for  two  years  until  her  death. 
No  one  who  ever  heard  Nellie  Conroy  speak 
would  ask, '  Can  fallen  girls  be  saved? '  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  her  me  she  spoke  in  many 
of  the  largest  churches  in  New  York  City, 
and  one  of  the  last  places  in  which  her  voice 
was  heard  was  the  Cooper  Union,  where  she 
addressed  an  audience  of  about  five  thousand 
people,  who  were  spellbound   by  her  elo- 


quence. She  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
A  few  hours  before  her  death  she  said :  '  Tell 
Mr.  Crittenton  I  expect  to  see  little  Florence 
to-night  in  heaven.  " 

Sacrifice. — It  often  costs  our  most  valued 
things  to  separate  ourselves  from  evil  and 
make  consecration  complete.  The  Missionary 
Beview  of  the  World  records  the  case  of  a  Chi- 
nese convert  who  gave  a  complete  proof  of 
his  calling : 

''At  Lanchau,  Kansu,  is  a  farmer  who  has 
long  been  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  none 
the  less  because  it  urged  him  to  stop  raising 
poppies  whose  opium  brought  him  much 
money.  This  year,  after  he  had  planted  his 
fields  as  usual,  some  strange  power  showed 
him  what  manner  of  man  he  is  that  will  not 
surrender  to  Jesus  because  it  costs  to  do  so. 
Then  one  morning  he  took  a  grim  determina- 
tion that  materialized  in  the  form  of  a  harrow 
and  ripped  up  his  opium  fields.  There  is 
now  one  more  happy  Chinese  church  mem- 
ber at  Lanchau." 

Guidance. — The  Italian  farmer  may  know 
his  native  country  well.  He  may  be  able  to 
traverse  the  long  peninsula  without  a  query. 
But  not  one  farmer  in  ten  thousand  could 
climb  one  of  those  gigantic  peaks  of  the 
Alps  without  a  guide.  He  knows  his  coun- 
try well,  except  the  part  that  is  above  his 
normal  sphere ;  and  when  he  does  ascend  and 
treads  on  glaciers  with  their  crevices,  and 
gazes  down  into  terrible  ravines,  right  glad 
he  is  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  moun- 
tain guide,  and  when  he  loses  sight  and  sound 
of  him  he's  lost.  He  fears  to  step— he  may 
drop  through  a  crust  of  snow  or  slide  a  thou- 
sand feet. 

The  man  who  lives  in  the  low,  material 
commonplace  of  life  may  go  on  after  a  sort  in 
his  own  strength  and  wisdom;  but  if  he 
means  to  climb,  to  reach  heights  of  charac- 
ter, to  face  the  dangers  and  responsibilities 
of  progress,  he  will  need  the  Guide — the 
Wisdom  that  is  not  his  own. — Contributed 
by  the  Bev.  A.  J.  Archibald,  Diffby,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Sin. — It  first  allures,  then  stupefies,  then 
destroys.  The  Philadelphia  correspondent  of 
the  Buffalo  Express  thus  describes  an  imusual 
"pitcher-plant."  large  enough  to  catch  and 
hold  a  rat,  which  is  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  of  a  group  odled 
"nepenthes,''  because  they  "settle  once  and 
for  all  the  troubles  of  any  living  thing  that 
comes  to  drink  from  the  pitcher-like  struc- 
ture that  is  suspended  alluringly  from  each 
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leaf    Here  is  the  description  of  the  rat- 
catcher: 

*'The  innocent-looking  fluid  with  which 
the  pitchers  of  this  plant  are  filled  is  not 
water,  but  a  stupefying  liquid  that  numbs  the 
senses  of  the  rat,  mouse,  or  roach  that  seeks 
to  assuage  its  thirst.  Having  stupefied  the 
intruder,  the  plant  prevents  its  escape  by 
closing  the  entrance  to  the  pitcher.  In  the 
lid  of  this  curious  receptacle  are  two  spikes, 
in  appearance  like  the  fangs  of  a  rattlesnake 
raised  to  strike.  These  spikes  close  with  a 
deadly  effect  on  the  neck  of  the  rat  who  has 
inserted  his  head  in  the  pitcher.  Even  if  he 
does  not  succumb  to  the  effect  of  the  drug  he 
has  imbibed,  he  is  unable  to  withdraw  his 
head  from  the  trap  because  of  the  spikes  that 
have  penetrated  his  neck.  In  time,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  this  strange  plant,  the  prisoner  is  drawn 
into  the  interior  of  the  pitcher.  «ruices  are 
employed  to  dissolve  the  body,  and  in  time 
the  creature  is  absorbed,  and  goes  to  nourish 
the  plant  at  whose  cup  the  victim  came  to 
drink." 

Faithfulness. — ^While  engaged  in  a  meeting 
at  Rembert  Hill,  Alabama,  a  half-witted 
young  man  came  every  day  and  night,  asking 
for  prayer.  The  question  of  his  uniting  with 
the  church  came  up.  The  members  were 
much  troubled.  I  advised  them  to  take  him 
if  he  came.  The  nezt  day  he  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  church  upon  profession  of 
faith.  He  was  received,  and,  as  I  was  em- 
ploying every  one  with  something,  the  ques- 
tion came  to  me,  ^  What  can  this  young  man 
do?**  It  occurred  to  me  he  might  distribute 
the  books  and  bring  water  for  the  stand.  I 
assigned  him  his  work,  and  morning  and 
night  he  faithfully  performed  his  duty.  One 
evening,  as  I  went  to  the  sanctuary,  some  one 
overtook  and  passed  me,  running  on  foot.  It 
was  the  faithful  boy,  trying  to  reach  his  post 
on  time  and  discharge  his  duty.  He  went 
with  me  eight  miles  farther  and  did  the  same 
work  in  another  meeting,  then  returned  to  his 
home,  and  continues  to  faithfully  perform  his 
duties. 

There  is  a  work  each  can  do,  and  Qod  ex- 
pects unswerving  loyalty  under  any  condi- 
tion.— Contributed  by  the  Bet),  J.  W,  0*Hara. 

Calvary. — In  a  book  of  verse  just  pub- 
lished, entitled  **Love  Triumphant,"  Fred- 
erick Lawrence  Enowles,  one  of  our  yoimger 
poets,  has  a  short  poem  entitled  *"  Gk>lgotha  " : 

**  Our  crosses  are  hewn  from  different  trees. 
But  we  all  must  have  our  Calvaries ; 
We  may  climb  the  height  from  a  different 

side. 
But  we  each  go  up  to  be  crucified. 


As  we  scale  the  steep,  another  may  shire 
The  dreadful  load  that  our  shoolders  bear, 
But  the  costliest  sorrow  is  all  our  own— 
For  on  the  summit  we  bleed  alone." 

That  was  true  even  of  Jesus:  "My  God,  mj 
Qod,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? '  Thai 
are  times  when  our  best  friends,  howtfv 
near,  are  afar  off. 

Hope.— The  "*  gospel  of  hope  **  does  wonden 
for  any  man  or  woman.  Of  Jay  Ck>oke,  tk 
great  financier  of  Civil  War  times,  who  died 
recently,  this  story  is  told  of  his  flnnncial  re- 
cuperation after  disastrous  faflure : 

**  Great  as  was  his  financial  fall,  Mr.  Ooob 
retrieved  himself,  paid  his  last  cent  of  obli- 
gation in  five  years,  and  built  up  another  for- 
tune that  enabled  him  to  buy  back  his  coun- 
try seats,  Ogontz,  near  Philadelphia,  now  t 
girls'  school,  and  Gibraltar,  the  island  in  Like 
Erie.    Explaining  how  he  did  it,  he  said: 

"*That  is  simple  enou^^.  By  ncrer 
changing  the  temperament  I  derived  fran 
my  father  and  mother.  From  my  earliest  ex- 
perience in  life  I  have  always  been  of  a  hope- 
ful temperament,  never  living  in  a  dond.  I 
have  always  had  a  reasonable  pbilosophT  to 
think  that  men  and  times  were  better  thia 
harsh  criticism  would  suppose.  I  beUered 
that  this  American  world  of  ouis  was  fall  of 
wealth,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  go 
to  work  and  find  it.  That  is  the  secret  of  mj 
success  in  life.  Always  look  on  the  somij 
side.'" 

Light. — There  hangs  before  my  resideooe 
an  arc  electric  light.  Within  the  mechanin 
are  two  carbons,  black,  opaque,  cold,  sod 
lifeless.  Judging  by  appearances,  they  are 
the  last  things  in  the  world  from  which  to 
expect  light  or  heat.  But  one  touch  of  the 
lower  with  the  upper  carbon  when  the  power 
is  turned  on,  and  the  city  is  aflame  with  ele^ 
trie  glory.  80  man  in  his  natural  state  is  the 
last  medium  through  which  we  would  expect 
divine  light  to  be  conducted.  But  when  tk 
upper  carbon  of  faith  and  the  lower  carbon  of 
works  are  brought  together,  Qod  supplies  the 
power,  and  the  life  begins  to  shine. — Qmiri^ 
uted  by  the  Bev.  J.  A,  Burehit,  SpringfM, 
Illinois. 

Purgation. — Often  the  hardest  part  of  the 
work  of  saving  a  man  consists  in  the  talk  of 
clearing  his  life  of  the  vicious  habits  tad 
practises  to  which  he  has  become  addicted. 
He  is  like  certain  Southern  wells  of  which 
Andy  Adams  writes  in  Ths  Pilgrim  : 

**  In  advance,  in  working  in  a  well  in  the 
far  South,  we  always  lowered  a  man  wiflii 
lantern  and  hatchet  on  the  lookout  for  Bte 
snakes.    Not  a  desirable  task  bj  anj  wmm, 
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but  with  a  pump  out  of  order  and  ihouBand 
suffering  cattle  lowing  in  their  tliirst,  there 
was  no  aitematiye  but  to  go  down,  kill  out 
the  reptiles,  hoist  the  piping,  and  repair  the 
machinery.  In  an  arid  country  moisture  at- 
tracts snakes,  and  many  a  fine  well  has  been 
taken  possession  of  by  them,  requiring  a 
strenuous  fight  to  recover  it  from  its  creeping 


So,  in  Jesus'  day,  there  were  some  out  of 
whom  He  had  first  to  drive  the  evil  spirits 
before  He  could  make  them  His  followers. 

The  Present. — History  is  good  for  its  les- 
sons, prophecy  may  inspire  us  with  hope,  but 
action  belongs  solely  to  the  present.  To  this 
effect  are  two  little  verses  found  in  the  Chi- 
cago JSribune: 

"Make  this  a  day.    There  is  no  gain 

In  brooding  over  days  to  come; 
The  message  of  to-day  is  plain, 

The  future's  lips  are  ever  dumb. 
The  work  of  yesterday  is  gone — 

For  good  or  ill,  let  come  what  may ; 
But  now  we  face  another  dawn. 

Make  this  a  day. 

''The  day  is  this;  the  time  is  now ; 

No  better  hour  was  ever  here — 
Who  waits  upon  the  when  and  how 

Remains  forever  In  the  rear. 
Tho  yesterday  were  wasted  stuff. 

Tour  feet  may  still  seek  out  the  way. 
To-morrow  is  not  soon  enough — 

Make  this  a  day." 

Learning  from  Nature.— It  is  a  long  time 
since  Lord  Bacon  modestly  acknowledged  on 
behalf  of  science  that  many  of  her  discoveries 
were  the  result,  not  of  inductive  reasoning, 
but  of  providential  chance.  The  debt  of  due 
acknowledgment  has  largely  increased  since 
Bacon's  day.  The  paper  upon  which  every 
book  and  news-sheet  is  written  is  a  dumb  tes- 
timony of  the  fact  that  we  owe  our  ability  to 
produce  the  necessary  supply  of  the  world's 
paper,  not  to  inductive  reasoning,  nor  to  any 
ingenuity  of  intellect,  but  to  the  instinct  of  a 
common  insect. 

Some  twenty-eight  years  ago  Mr.  Blaine,  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Hill,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  pointed 
out  to  him  that  **  unless  the  problem  of  making 
X)aper  without  rags  could  be  solved,  one-half 
of  the  papers  in  the  country  would  go  to  the 
wall."  Some  time  after  this  the  superinten- 
dent of  a  paper-mill  in  Oakland  was  surprised 
to  see  Dr.  Hill  walk  into  the  office  with  a 
large  hornet's  nest  in  his  hand.  Hill  ex- 
claimed: "There,  why  can't  you  make  paper 
like  that? "  The  doctor  had  discovered,  by 
closely  watching  the  insects,  that  they  first 
chewed  up  the  wood  into  a  t^e  pulp  before 


making  it  into  the  nest  material  The  ques- 
tion was,  how  did  they  get  the  fiber?  This 
science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  solve. 
Enough,  however,  was  discovered  to  show 
that  the  hornet  manufactured  paper  out  of 
wood.  And  so  the  hornet  and  his  nest  of 
coarse  paper  made  out  of  wood  was  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  wood-pulp  industry,  which, 
as  the  writer  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this 
fact  says,  "  has  revolutionized  the  paper  trade 
of  the  world."— G9n<ri&uM  by  D,  Daois 
Mbare,  FreemanUe,  Auitralia, 

Conformity.—"  Be  not  conformed. "  A  short 
command.  Just  a  dozen  Greek  letters,  and 
it  was  written.  But  how  hard  it  is  to  ob- 
serve I  In  1840  the  quiet  people  of  Hawaii 
were  startled  by  an  awful  roar.  Turning, 
they  beheld  a  river  of  red-hot  lava  forging 
out  of  its  channel  and  coming  swiftly  down 
the  side  of  Mount  Eilauea.  Fleeing  to  ad- 
joining heights,  they  watched  it  run,  tum- 
bling at  last  into  the  great  Pacific  tide. 
Surely,  they  might  have  thought,  it  will  heat 
the  ocean  and  make  the  tropic  sea  a  boiling  cal- 
dron. But,  no ;  the  great  ocean  swallowed  it 
up  with  just  a  little  fuss,  cooled  it  off,  and 
buried  it  beneath  a  thousand  feet  of  ocean  tide. 

Has  it  not  been  so  in  numberless  human 
experiences?  We  came  from  the  home-altar, 
glowing  with  the  love  of  Qod  and  with  aspi- 
rations for  service,  into  the  large  city,  out 
into  the  illimitable  world.  Surely  we  would 
warm  it  by  our  tremendous  energy ;  but  the 
world  flowed  round  us  and  tried  to  take  away 
our  spiritual  fire  and  leave  us  cold  and  dead. 
Fortunately,  we  are  not  like  the  lava ;  we  can 
go  back  to  the  Source  that  faileth  never,  and 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  central  fires. — 
Ckmtributed  by  Beo,  A,  J,  AreMbald,  Digby, 
Nowi  Scotia. 

Gratitude.— 7^  BaptUt  JUiitionary  Beview 
tells  the  following  incident: 

"  A  missionary  in  India  had  rendered  some 
kindly  attentions  to  a  sick  and  dying  Hindu 
woman.  Seeking  in  some  way  to  ezpress 
her  gratitude,  the  poor  woman  said :  '  i  am 
soon  to  die,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  so  fa- 
vored that  I  shall  be  bom  again  as  a  dog,  that 
I  may  come  back  and  follow  you. ' " 

When  Jesus  calls  men  to  follow  Him,  it  is  not 
in  this  way.  His  disciples  indeed  are  "  bom 
again,"  but  it  is  to  the  high  estate  of 
"friends,"  even  of  ''kings  and  priests";  and 
we  express  our  gratitude  to  Him  not  by  be- 
coming menial  as  dogs,  but  by  proving  our- 
selves royal  in  His  likensflk 
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THi  Harmonized  and  Subject  Riferenck  New 
Testament.  By  James  W.  Shearer.  Cloth,  Idmo. 
The  Subject  Reference  Company.    Price,  $1.60. 

An  arrangement  of  the  New  Testament  by 
subjects  that  makes  this  a  great  time-saver  for 
busy  men.  By  an  ingenious  system  of  refer- 
ence, a  complete  harmony  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  given  here  without  disturbing  the 
order  of  the  books  and  passages.  It  is  a 
work  that  will  be  found  of  great  value  to 
Sunday-school  teachers,  ministers,  and  all  Bi- 
ble students  who  wish  to  bring  the  subjects 
of  the  New  Testament  together. 

The  World  as  Intention.  By  L.  P.  Gratacap.  Cloth, 
12mo,  346  pp.    Eaton  A  Mains.    Price,  $IJ&  net. 

A  somewhat  ingenious  attempt  at  the  con- 
struction of  a  kind  of  moral  teleology  of  the 
universe.  The  world,  the  Bible,  conduct,  and 
creed  are  considered  as  they  are  in  intention 
rather  than  in  accomplishment.  The  idea  is 
somewhat  original,  but  the  language  in  which 
it  is  couched  is  considerably  abstruse. 

SOCIAL  Law  in  the  SPiRrruAL  World.  By  Prof. 
Rufus  M.  Jones.  12mo,  272  pp.  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company.    Price  $1.26  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Haverford  College.  He  writes 
as  a  philosopher,  using  many  of  the  technical 
philosophical  terms  in  his  work  as  he  devel- 
ops from  the  standpoint  of  personality  a  psy- 
chological theory  of  the  world.  He  makes 
personality  in  its  essence  to  depend  upon  its 
social  connections,  implying  at  some  points 
that  the  universe  itself  does  not  ezist  apart 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  persons  who 
interpret  it.  The  work  is  acute  and  reverent 
and  the  conclusion  wholly  Christian. 

The  blue  Book  of  missions.  Edited  by  Henry  Otis 
Dwlffht,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Cloth,  12mo,  242  pp.  Funk  & 
Wa^Oialls  Company.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  include  a  greater 
amount  of  missionary  Information  in  a  com- 
pass so  small  as  this  little  book.  It  covers, 
in  three  parts,  "The  Fields"  and  "The  Soci- 
eties "  of  all  the  missionary  operations  of  the 
world,  and  a  great  amount  of  miscellaneous 
matter  important  to  missionaries,  ministers, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of 
world  evangelization.  For  example,  the 
miscellaneons  portion  gives  us  a  resume  of  all 
the  recent  books  for  missionary  libraries, 
postage  and  telegraph  rates  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  orthography  of  geographical  names, 


abbreviation  of  names  of  missionary  societiei, 
and  a  great  mass  of  such  important  miscelk' 
neous  information.  It  is  a  book  which  should 
be  upon  every  minister's  table. 

The  Child  as  God's  Child.  By  Charles  W.  BttML 
Cloth,  12mo,  181  pp.  Eaton  A  Bfaina.  Price.  TS 
cents. 

This  is  a  plea  for  Christian  nurture.  Tht 
author  takes  the  ground  that  conversion  is 
an  abnormal  fact,  and  necessary  only  because 
of  our  lapse  into  sin,  and  he  presents  to  uf  u 
ideal  in  which  the  child  is  not  permitted  to 
lapse  into  sin,  but  is  trained  from  the  begin- 
ning in  the  ways  of  holiness.  This  book  is  t 
symptom  of  the  fashion  in  which  our  teach- 
ers are  reconstructing  psychology  and  theol- 
ogy. 


The  Student's  Chronological   New 

with  Introductory  Historical  Notes  and  OolllaaL 
By  Archibald  T.  Robertson.  Cloth.  I2&10.  IIbb- 
ing  H.  Revell  Company.    Price,  $1^  net. 

This  New  Testament  is  a  concreteezampk 
of  the  historical  method  actually  applied  to  i 
rearrangement  of  the  order  of  the  books  of  tbe 
New  Testament  in  chronological  seqnoioe. 
Each  book  is  preceded  by  a  critical  note,  giv- 
ing the  editor's  theory  of  the  date  and  aatiior- 
ship,  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  contents.  As 
instances  of  radical  rearrangement,  James 
follows  immediately  after  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  1  Thessalonians  comes  before  1 
Corinthians ;  and  Mark  precedes  Matthew. 

The  Atonement  and  Modern  Thought.  By  Ber. 
Junius  B.  Remensnyder,  D.D.,  LL.D.  OoCh,  Itea 
2S3pp.   Lutheran  Publication  Society.   Price,  fUOa 

This  is  a  thorough -going  plea  for  the  tndi- 
tional  Lutheran  theology  of  the  atonement 
It  is  developed  from  the  Scriptures,  inter- 
preted in  the  language  and  by  the  thou^ 
processes  which  usually  characterize  the 
theology  that  has  always  prevailed  in  the  Oil* 
vinistic  denominations.  The  scriptural  btas, 
however,  is  chiefly  Pauline.  In  the  chapter 
upon  Christ's  teachings  as  to  the  atonement 
there  is  but  one  pertinent  quotation  from  tbe 
synoptic  gospels  and  but  very  slight  material 
ezhibited  from  the  Master's  own  sayings. 
There  are  a  great  many  slants  in  the  book  at 
what  the  author  deems  to  be  modem  heresies^ 
but  the  tone  of  the  book  is  not  especially  po- 
lemic. It  will  stand  as  a  representative  state- 
ment of  some  important  parts  of  the  old  the- 
ology as  distinguished  from  the  new. 
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EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


A  PBOMiNENT  Kew  York  clergyman 
prophesies  that  "  the  next  great  revival 
held  in  this  country  will  have  as  its 
dominant  note  the  question  of  ethics," 
and  sees  in  the  controversy  that  is  now 
raging  in  regard  to  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  accepting  "  tainted  "  money 
for  religious  purposes  "  the  first  sign  of 
this  revival."  His  words  suggest  a 
profitable  train  of  thought.  That  the 
public  conscience  is  roused,  as  never 
before,  to  a  sense  of  the  dishonesty 
practised  by  many  great  business  cor- 
porations is  apparent.  Questions  of 
industrial  ethics  are  being  discussed  on 
every  hand.  Books  by  Henry  D.  Lloyd 
and  Ida  M.  Tarbell  have  been  taken 
from  the  shelves  to  furnish  indictments 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Mr. 
Lawson's  astounding  revelations  of  the 
methods  of  "  frenzied  finance  "  are  be- 
ing eagerly  read,  from  month  to  month, 
and  the  quarrel  that  is  rending  the  Eq- 
uitable Life  Assurance  Society  has  sup- 
plied columns  of  newspaper  material  all 
the  way  across  the  continent. 

The  issues  are  complex,  but  there  are 
outstanding  facts.  One  fact,  in  par- 
ticular, has  impressed  itself  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.  There  is  an  insane  individ- 
ualism in  American  life  to-day.  Men 
act  as  if  the  accumulation  of  property 
were  the  only  end  of  existence,  and  as 


if  any  means  were  permissible  in  real- 
izing that  end.  Li  too  many  cases 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
political  and  social  leaders  to  overlook 
entirely  the  sacredness  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities. Standard  Oil  magnates 
have  won  power  and  money  by  ruth- 
lessly crushing  out  rivals,  by  trampling 
the  law  under  foot,  by  claiming  special 
privileges.  Officers  of  insurance  cor- 
porations have  betrayed  trust  funds  by 
using  them  to  promote  their  own  inter- 
ests. In  its  fundamental  aspect,  the 
problem  is  simply  one  of  old-fashioned 
selfishness — that  is,  the  putting  of  the 
interests  of  self  before  the  interests  of 
the  common  weal. 

In  questions  so  clearly  involving 
ethical  issues,  the  pulpit  can  remain 
silent  only  at  its  peril.  If  it  avoids  the 
really  vital  problems  of  life,  it  aban- 
dons men  when  they  need  it  most,  and 
will  in  its  turn  be  abandoned.  It  may 
rightly  hesitate  to  piX)nounce  verdicts 
on  complicated  industrial  questions, 
but  it  can  not  renounce  its  moral  mis- 
sion. It  can,  and  must,  insist  that  the 
ethical  standards  which  rule  private  life 
shall  rule  business  life  also. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  modem  so- 
ciety is  bound  up  in  the  fact  that  the 
collective  conscience  is  so  much  duller 
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than  the  private  conscience.  We  do 
as  nations  what  we  would  never  dream 
of  doing  as  individuals.  A  man  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  kill  his  neigh- 
bor, whatever  the  provocation,  marches 
out  in  war  time,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
to  kill  somebody  else's  neighbor.  A 
man  who  is  a  model  of  the  virtues  in 
his  domestic  life  loses  every  restraining 
scruple  in  his  business  dealings.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  when  questioned  recently 
as  to  how  he  reconciled  his  business 
transactions  and  his  moral  principles, 
is  reported  to  have  made  the  significant 
reply :  "  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
not  a  philanthropy.  It  is  a  business 
conducted  along  the  lines  that  are  laid 
down  in  the  business  world  as  being 
those  of  to-day."  In  these  words  he 
exposed  the  heart  of  the  whole  problem. 
And  just  because  the  standards  of  the 
''business  world"  are  held  to  justify 
disregard  for  law  and  the  rights  of 
others,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
pulpit  to  indict  those  standards,  and  to 
use  all  its  influence  to  supplant  them 
with  other  and  higher  standards.  It 
may  be  that  an  investigation  of  business 
conditions  will  lead  to  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  the  dishonesty  of  our  day 
is  inherent  in  our  competitive  system. 
In  that  event,  it  will  become  the  duty 
of  the  pulpit  to  accept  the  new  alter- 
native, and  to  turn  men's  faces  toward 
a  cooperative  society,  which,  being  itself 
ethical,  will  make  it  possible  and  prac- 
tical for  each  individual  to  live  out  his 
highest  ethical  ideals  in  conformity 
with  the  whole  social  order. 


In  this  year's  edition  of  his  "Social 
Progress "  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  makes  a 
startling  showing  of  the  number  of 
churches  which  reported  last  year  not  a 
single  addition  on  confession  of  faith. 
Such  was  the  fact,  he  says,  with  2,024 
Presbyterian  churches,  2,046  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches,  and  2,306  Congre- 
gational churches.    That  is^  judged  by 


this  standard,  7.5  per  cent,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  25.5  of 
the  Presbyterian,  and  39.6  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  were  barren.  Of 
other  denominations  he  does  not  report 
upon  this  point.  Taking  all  religiooi 
denominations  in  the  United  States,  the 
net  gain  of  the  average  church  last  year 
— balancing  losses  with  gains — was  leas 
than  three  members. 

Comparing  the  percentages  of  incieaae 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  eight 
denominations  which  furnish  statistics 
necessary  for  such  a  comparison,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  grown 
fastest,  having  increased  its  member- 
ship 34.6  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  the 
Baptist  Church  comes  next  with  an  in- 
crease of  28.9  per  cent. ;  and  the  Pres- 
byterians third,  with  24.8  per  oent 
These  are  the  only  three  of  the  eight 
denominations  whose  increase  has  kept 
pace  with  or  exceeded  that  of  the  popu- 
lation at  large,  which  is  estimated  to 
have  increased  in  the  United  States, 
21.8  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  yean. 
The  Congregational  denomination  has 
gained  only  16.8  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  16.6, 
the  Reformed  Church  16.5,  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  16.1,  and  the  United 
Brethren  only  16  per  cent. 

Dr.  Strong  attempts  no  explanation 
of  these  facts,  and  they  will  be  varioos- 
ly  interpreted  by  various  schools  of 
thought.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  can  be 
shown  to  favor  any  particular  form  of 
church  government,  since  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  three  churches  more  di- 
verse in  government  than  the  three 
which  have  increased  the  most.  Nor  is 
there  more  evidence  of  the  figures  hay- 
ing any  theological  significance,  since 
these  three  denominations  can  not  be 
said  to  be  any  more  akin  theologically 
than  they  are  in  church  government 
There  is  possibly  some  significance  as 
to  the  dependence  of  modem  Chris- 
tianity upon  fashion,  wealthy  and  social 
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standingi  since  two  of  the  denomi- 
nations which  have  gained  the  most,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  and  the  Presby- 
terian churchesi  are  andoabtedly,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size^  among  the  wealth- 
iest of  church  bodies  and  high  in  their 
social  standing,  while  the  third  body, 
the  Baptist,  tho  as  a  whole  not  a 
wealthy  denomination,  does  receive 
money  in  large  amounts  from  at  least 
one  well-known  source. 

The  church  which  undoubtedly  more 
than  any  other  has  had  recourse  to 
revivalistic  methods,  the  Atethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  does  not  in  the  long 
run  seem  to  have  gained  thereby  in 
comparison  with  denominations  that 
are  less  given  to  this  form  of  activity, 
while  the  Congregational  denomination, 
which  has  been  perhaps  more  influenced 
by  advanced  theological  discussion  than 
any  other,  is  not  among  the  churches 
which  have  gained  most.  There  seems 
to  be  evidence  that  the  average  church- 
goer in  the  United  States  is  weary 
both  of  mere  emotionalism  and  of  the- 
ological discussion.  He  tends  more 
and  more  to  connect  himself  with  those 
churches  which,  while  giving  large  lib- 
erty, stand  nevertheless  for  the  sim- 
ple, primal,  fundamental  principles  of 
religion.  Some  significance  also  may 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  church 
which  has  gained  the  most,  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  is  one  that,  in  the  ut- 
terances of  its  leading  thinkers  and  in 
the  efforts  of  its  clergy  and  laity,  has 
attempted  most  of  what  may  be  called 
advanced  methods,  as  in  institutional 
churches,  settlements,  and  social  efforts 
of  every  kind,  particularly  in  our  larger 
cities.  

Much  discussion  has  resulted  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  over  a  recent 
address  delivered  in,  Pittsburg  by  Kev. 
Dr.  Daniel  H.  Martin,  a  well-known 
Presbyterian  pastor  in  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  wording  of  Dr.  Martin's  subject 
was  suggestive  somewhat  of  the  evil  he 
was  assailing — ''yellow  pulpitism,"  as 
he  aptly  styled  it.  His  subject,  as  he 
announced  it,  was,  ''What  Must  the 
Preacher  do  to  be  Saved? "  He  held 
that  many  of  the  topics  discussed  to-day 
in  the  pulpit  are  entirely  foreign  to  re- 
ligious matters,  declaring  them  to  be 
akin  to  the  cheapest  class  of  melo- 
di-amas  and  the  trashiest  kind  of  dime 
novels.  He  made  a  strong  plea  in 
favor  of  "  straight  out  Biblical  topics.'* 
Some  of  the  clergymen,  at  whom  his 
shaft  seemed  to  have  been  aimed,  have 
responded.  A  special  despatch  from 
Pittsburg  says : 

Among  the  most  successful  and  prominent 
Presbyterian  preachers  in  the  city  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  Edward  Young,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  uses  the  ''yellow 
pulpitism "  methods  almost  ezclusively,  and 
his  congregations  are  so  large  that  he  has 
been  compelled  to  hold  his  evening  services 
in  the  largest  theater  in  the  city. 

"The  fact  that  the  people  attend  my  serv- 
ices," said  Dr.  Toung,  ''is  evidence  that  I  am 
giving  them  what  they  want.  So  long  as 
they  continue  to  come  so  long  will  I  continue 
my  present  methods.  That  people  can  be 
drawn  into  the  churches  by  a  discussion  of 
timely  topics  and  by  good  music  is  evidenced 
by  the  large  attendance  that  such  services 
command.  Young  people  are  to  be  seen  at 
such  services  to-day  who  would  otherwise  be 
on  the  streets.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult." 

This  is  an  old,  old  controversy.  Mr. 
Beecher  used  to  reply  to  this  sort  of 
criticism,  "Better  sensation  than  stag- 
nation." There  are  still  two  sides  to 
the  subject,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  the  experience  and  judgment  of 
some  of  our  more  level-headed  readers 
touching  the  matter. 


The  words  "  simple  life,"  as  applied 
to  all  the  teachings  of  Charles  Wagner, 
are  in  some  important  respects  a  mis- 
nomer. Many  readers,  who  have  only 
a  superfioial  and  incomplete  knowledge 
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of  his  writings^  have  been  led  to  believe 
from  this  title  that  the  French  pastor 
has  a  contempt  for  strenuous  work,  and 
preaches  a  doctrine  which  would  tarn 
his  followers  away  from  all  efforts  to 
get  along  in  the  world.  But  this  inter- 
pretation of  his  teachings  is  entirely 
wrong.  Mr.  Wagner  does  not  really 
attack  that  restless  energy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  an  increasing  number 
of  other  writers  think  is  excessive  and 
should  be  subdued.  He  is  in  fact  in 
his  own  way  as  much  an  advocate  of 
the  strenuous  life  as  President  Roose- 
velt is  in  his  way.  The  simplicity  that 
Wagner  aims  at  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  to  lay  down  the  shovel  and  the  hoe, 
nor  even  to  hang  up  the  fiddle  and  the 
bow.  The  struggle  to  succeed  and  to 
enjoy  aU  the  fruits  gained  from  the  toil 
would  probably  go  on  under  rules  of  the 
''simple  life''  as  vigorously  as  it  is 
going  on  to-day,  but  certainly  with  far 
more  satisfying  results. 

Wagner  in  his  last  communication, 
called  the  ''eleventh  hour,"  cautions 
and  advises  all  against  losing  the  least 
fragment  of  time,  no  matter  how  old 
they  may  be ;  and  as  bright  examples 
for  encouragement  to  persistent  and 
continuous  endeavor,  he  cites  incidents 
in  the  careers  of  Abraham,  Columbus, 
Tolstoy,  and  Bernard  Palissy,  whose 
full  and  true  rewards  came  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period  of  life. 

Mr.  Wagner  is  not  an  enemy  to  work, 
progress,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
provided  they  be  intelligently  directed 
and  have  a  laudable  or  innocent  object 
in  view.  What  he  does  oppose  is 
frivolity,  aimlessness,  and  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  time,  energy,  or  money 
in  a  way  that  brings  no  adequate  re- 
turns. Perhaps  a  fair  summing  up  of 
his  precepts  would  be :  Have  care  for 
the  essentials,  and  let  go  the  trivialities ; 
work|  but  don't  worry.     Have  a  pur- 


pose in  life,  and  patiently  and  hopefully 
stick  to  it  until  the  end,  being  resigned 
to  whatever  fortune  befalls,  and  content 
with  the  pleasures  that  come  ansoog^t 
or  from  the  consciousness  of  a  daty 
well  done.  There  is  of  course  nothing 
new  in  this  advice.  It  is  as  old  as  tiie 
hills.  But  nevertheless  it  is  alwaji 
listened  to — even  if  it  is  not  followed 
— when  given  at  the  right  time  by  a  pe^ 
son,  like  Wagner,  who  has  a  faculty  of 
arousing  the  interest  of  the  people  and 
of  holding  their  attention. 


More  than  thirty  ministers,  according 
to  recent  press  announcements,   haTe 
promised  to  cooperate  in  a  "cart-tail* 
campaign  of  evangelism  in  New  Yoik 
City  daring  the  month  of  Jane.    The 
chairman  of  the  evangelistic  committee 
having  the  work  in  charge.  Dr.  Charles 
L.   Goodell,  is  to  be  assisted  by  sadi 
men  as    Dr.    Kewell    Dwight  HilU% 
Plymouth  Church ;  Dr.  Henry  Mottet, 
Church  of  the   Holy  Communion;  Dr. 
Coffin,    pastor-elect    of    the     MfldiffO" 
Avenue  Presbyterian   Church;   Dr.  J. 
G.    Fagg,    Marble  Collegiate   Church; 
Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  President 
of  the   Union    Theological    Seminaiy; 
Dr.  R.   S.  MacArthur,  Calvary  Baptist 
Church;    Dr.    W.    C.    Bitting,   Mount 
Morris  Baptist  Church ;  Dr.  J.  F.  Car 
son.   Central   Presbyterian   Church  of 
Brooklyn;    Dr.    E.    S.    Tipple,   Grace 
Methodist     Episcopal    Church;     Dr. 
McAfee,    Lafayette    Avenue    Presby^ 
terian  Church,  and  others.     These  min- 
isters are  among  the  most  notable  of  the 
preachers  of  the  city.     They  are  to 
preach  at  the  noon  hour  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock  in  all  the  most  crowded 
quarters,  including  Wall  Street,  at  one 
extreme  and  the  Bowery  and  the  "Ten- 
derloin'* at  the  other.     They  plan  to 
make  these  out-of-door  meetings  preUm- 
inary  to  a  great  tent  campaign  to  be  ca^ 
ried  on  during  the  entire  summer.    Dr. 
Goodell  has  stated  as  his  opinion  that 
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the  most  significant  feature  of  this  work 
is  the  interdenominational  character  of 
it.  While  we  are  talking  about  church 
federation,  an  actual  federation  is  here 
illustrated.  The  experience  of  men  in 
such  spontaneous  and  practicable  move- 
ments ought  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
Federation  Convention  that  is  to  come 
together  in  New  York  next  Kovember. 
Indeed,  the  chief  practical  value  of  a 
society  for  promoting  the  federated 
work  of  the  churches  must  be  found  in 
its  ability  to  bring  to  pass  just  such 
movements  as  this  one. 


Mb.  Andrew  GabkbqiE|  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  Europe,  gave  to  the 
press  the  announcement  that  he  had 
given  ten  millions  as  a  fund  for  pen- 
sioning retired  college  professors.  In 
connection  with  this  gift  he  is  credited 
with  the  statement  that  he  had  dis- 
covered that  the  average  salary  of  col- 
lege professors  is  only  $2,000  a  year. 
No  one  has  ventured  to  say  that  college 
professors  are  overpaid.  It  seems  on 
the  other  hand  to  be  generally  conceded 
that  in  proportion  to  the  service  they 
render  they  are  poorly  compensated. 
What,  then,  should  be  said  of  the  av- 
erage salary  of  a  Methodist  minister, 
which  is  about  $400,  or  of  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  which  is  about  $900 
a  year?  True  the  denominations,  or 
some  of  them,  have  established  funds 
for  aged  and  infirm  members  of  their 
own  faith,  but  in  no  instance  is  this 
adequate.  It  amounts,  thus,  far  under 
the  best  conditions  to  a  pittance  rather 
than  a  pension.  Between  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  minister,  there  is  really 
as  great  a  disparity  as  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  The  professor  has  a  life 
position  ordinarily ;  the  preacher  aver- 
ages a  move  every  few  years.  The  pro- 
fessor is  largely  separated  from  calls 
for  charity;  nearly  every  solicitor  of 
alms  begins  at  the  parsonage.  The 
piof  essor  seldom  needs  to  buy  a  private 


library.  His  college  is  a  center  for  all 
the  important  books  that  are  issued, 
and  because  of  that  he  is  not  involved 
in  any  expense.  With  the  minister  it 
is  very  different;  he  has  to  purchase 
his  supply.  The  contrast  might  be 
greatly  extended.  Perhaps  Mr.  Car- 
negie will  take  the  hint.  The  old  age 
of  many  a  faithful  minister  of  Gk>d  is  a 
tragedy  so  pitiful  that  it  may  well  ap- 
peal to  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist. 


There  are  some  strange  things  to  be 
observed  in  these  days — significant  to 
those  whose  who  have  eyes  to  see,  more 
significant  than  the  noi£fy  battles  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan.  The  cable 
informs  us  that  Emperor  William  on 
last  Easter  Sunday  entered  the  pulpit 
in  the  chapel  built  in  his  yacht,  chose  a 
text  from  the  Bible  and  preached  a  ser- 
mon— one  that  is  pronounced  ''sound 
and  good  " ;  Balfour,  premier  of  all  the 
British  Kingdom,  now  and  again  writes 
theological  treatises,  as  did  Gladstone, 
and  our  own  strenuous  President  would 
scarcely  wait  for  a  second  invitation  to 
enter  a  pulpit  and  elucidate  his  prin- 
ciples of  the  simple,  natural  Mfe  and  of 
strenuous  living  by  help  of  scriptural 
texts,  while  the  leading  scientists  of  the 
day,  as  Kichet  of  Paris,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Sir  William  Crookes,  and  Alfred 
Kussel  Wallace  go  spiritualwaid  so  far 
as  even  to  express  a  readiness  to  believe 
in  the  actuality  of  spirit  communication 
with  earth.  Surely  the  pendulum  is 
swinging  far  backward  from  the  mate- 
rialism of  1870,  when  the  ideas  of  Dar- 
win and  Huxley,  and  Tyndal  and 
Spencer  and  John  Stuart  Mill  domi- 
nated scientific  thinking.  Jehovah  still 
lives.  If  we  will  hush  the  noise  of  oar 
much  talking  and  take  out  of  our  ears  a 
little  of  the  cotton  of  carnality,  we  may 
still  hear  this  voice  of  old,  **  Be  still 
and  know  that  I  am  God :  I  will  be 
exalted  among  the  heatheny  I  will  be 
exalted  in  the  earth.'' 
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THE  KINSHIP  OF  POETRY  AND  RELIGION 

By  Geobqe  Matheson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinbubqh,  Scotland. 


I  HAVE  often  figured  to  myself  the 
imagination  that  the  spiiit  of  poetry 
were  subjected  to  the  crucible  of  an  in- 
terviewer. I  think  the  first  question 
he  would  ask  would  be :  Who  are  you? 
I  think  he  would  call  upon  her  as  a 
preliminary  process  to  draw  aside  her 
veil  and  reveal  her  features  to  the  crit- 
ic's eye.  And  if  the  spirit  of  poetry 
were  to  respond  to  this  request,  I 
think,  if  she  could  speak  for  herself, 
her  definition  of  her  own  identity 
would  be  unique  and  original ;  and  the 
words  I  should  expect  her  to  use  would 
be  these :  '^  I  am  truth  singing  in  dis- 
guise and  unconscious  of  an  audience." 

This  has  always  been  my  definition 
of  poetry.  It  is  a  definition  which 
seems  to  cover  all  the  facts  and  ex- 
clude all  the  fallacies.  I  think  we 
shall  come  to  the  definite  conclusion 
that  Poetry  is  the  twin  sister  of  Relig- 
ion, a  member  of  the  same  family,  par- 
taker of  the  same  nature,  subject  to  the 
same  laws.  The  spirit  of  poetry  and 
the  spirit  of  religion  have  been  often 
separated  in  the  thoughts  of  men.  The 
one  has  been  called  secular  and  the  oth- 
er sacred.  The  one  has  been  located 
in  Greece  and  the  other  referred  to  Is- 
rael. The  one  has  been  deemed  the 
imagination  of  the  carnal  heart  and  the 
other  identified  with  the  restraint  of 
that  imagining.  The  one  has  been 
termed  the  beauty  painted  by  the  eye 
and  the  other  the  beauty  mirrored  in 
the  soul.  But  what  God  has  joined  to- 
gether let  not  man  put  asunder.  I 
think  the  result  of  our  analysis  will 
bring  back  the  union  of  this  long-sev- 
ered pair  and  restore  to  a  single  roof 
the  most  beautiful  twin  sisters  in  the 
world. 

I  have  defined  poetry  to  be,  first  of 
all|    ''troth  singing. '^    Do  you  object 


to  the    vagueness    of    the   definition? 
That    is    a    part    of    its    correctness. 
There  is  no  special  subject  of  poetry; 
her  domain  is  truth   universal.      We 
speak  familiarly  of  the  world  of  poetiy 
and  the  world  of  prose.     There  is  no 
such  material  distinction.     The  differ- 
ence between  the  prosaic  man  and  the 
poetic  man  is  not  a  difference  of  locality 
but  a  difference  of  locomotion.     They 
travel  along  the  same  road,  but  they  go 
in  dissimilar  vehicles;   the  one  has  a 
lumbering  wagon,  the  other  an  Irish 
car.     The  same  object  may  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  be  prose  to  me  and 
poetry  to  you.    Two  men  may  be  in  the 
field;   the   one   may  be   taken — capti- 
vated,  and    the    other    may   be   left. 
Why  so?    Because  to  the  one  the  field 
may  be  simply  a  place  of  toil,  to  the 
other  a  nursery  for  the  training  of  fruit 
and  flower.     Two  women  may  be  grind- 
ing at  the  mill ;  the  one  may  be  taken 
and  the  other  may  be  left.     Why  so? 
Because  the  one  may  be  listening  only 
to  the  grinding  of  the  mill,  the  ot^er  to 
the  music  of  the  mill;   the  one  may 
hear  a  monotonous  roar,  the  other  may 
be  conscious  of  a  melodious  rhythm. 

In  point  of  fact  there  has  never  been 
a  department  of  human  life  which  has 
been  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  poe- 
try. She  has  embraced  fields  the  most 
separate,  spots  the  most  diverse,  scenes 
the  most  contrasted.  If  with  Milton 
she  sings  of  heaven,  she  speaks  with 
Homer  of  the  earth.  If  with  Dante 
she  is  serious  over  coming  judgment, 
she  sports  with  Anacreon  among  the 
flowers.  If  with  Morris  she  sees  the 
world  as  a  paradise,  she  recognizes  it 
with  Grabbe  as  a  scene  of  pauperism. 
If  with  Byron  she  indulges  in  a  vision 
of  the  vast  and  terrible,  she  luxuriates 
with  Gowper  in  the  autumn  calm  or 
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weeps  with  Boms  over  the  death  of  a 
mountain  daisy.  If  with  Rogers  she 
has  praised ''the  pleasures  of  memory/' 
she  has  lauded  with  Akenside  ''the 
pleasures  of  imagination''  and  with 
Campbell  "the  pleasures  of  hope." 
She  lives  in  the  parlor  with  Longfel- 
I0W9  in  the  study  with  Whitman,  in 
the  oratory  with  Whittier,  in  the  upper 
rooms  with  Emerson.  There  has  been 
no  sphere  or  circumstance  in  which  her 
voice  has  not  been  heard ;  her  line  is 
gone  out  through  all  the  earth  and  her 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world. 

Yet  not  all  at  once  has  poetry 
reached  this  goal  of  universal  inheri- 
tance. Her  empire  over  all  things  has 
been  the  result  of  a  process.  Her  his- 
tory is  the  history  of  those  steps  by 
which  slowly  yet  surely  she  has  ap- 
propriated each  separate  field.  These 
steps  have  been  steps  downward.  The 
common  order  of  progress  is  an  ascent 
from  earth  to  heaven ;  the  progress  of 
poetry  is  a  descent  from  heaven  to 
earth.  She  has  begun  with  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  in  high  places. 
Her  first  walk  has  been  among  the 
lights  of  the  firmament.  She  saw  there 
in  life's  morning  what  the  child  sees  in 
the  evening  fire,  castles  in  the  air.  She 
figured  the  heavens  in  the  likeness  of 
the  earth.  She  called  the  stars  by  hu- 
man names;  she  clothed  them  in  human 
dress;  she  attributed  to  them  human 
deeds;  she  assigned  to  them  the  loves 
and  hates  found  in  human  lives.  Her 
earliest  romance  was  in  the  sky.  Her 
first  story-book  was  there,  her  first  pic- 
ture-book was  there ;  her  primitive  roll 
of  heroes  had  its  record  in  the  stars. 
Then  she  descended  the  stair.  She 
passed  from  the  celestial  to  the  human. 
She  sought  subjects  for  her  art  not  in 
the  wonders  of  heaven  but  in  the  won- 
ders of  earth.  Her  heroes  ceased  to 
be  solar  or  stellar,  they  became  men. 
But  they  were  still  abnormal  men,  men 
outside  the  common  range,  men  exempt 


from  ordinary  limits.  She  reverenced 
the  gigantic,  the  invincible,  the  over- 
whelming, the  crushing  sti'cngth  of  a 
Samson,  the  portentous  might  of  a  Her- 
cules, the  all  but  invulnerable  frame 
of  an  Achilles;  her  wreath  was  still  re- 
served for  the  least  earthly  things.  By 
and  by  she  descended  farther;  she 
touched  the  step  of  human  need;  she 
built  a  temple  to  a  human  want,  man's 
cry  for  God.  It  was  a  cry  limited  to 
the  mountains,  confined  to  the  higher 
soul ;  yet  it  furnished  to  the  spirit  of 
poetry  a  theme  genuinely  human. 

Step  by  step  that  spirit  climbed 
down.  Step  by  step  she  touched  ever 
a  lower  meadow  and  "  left  the  daisies 
rosy."  From  David  to  Dante  and  from 
Dante  to  Milton  she  glorified  the  moun- 
tain ranges.  With  Pope  she  struck  out 
upon  the  plains  of  daily  life.  With 
Cowper  she  began  her  descent  into  the 
valley,  that  long  and  tortuous  descent 
which,  beginning  with  the  admiration 
for  wood  and  field,  has  typically  culmi- 
nated in  the  apotheosis  of  a  little  girl 
sitting  on  an  humble  village  grave, 
knitting  her  stockings  in  the  twilight 
and  refusing  to  admit  that  death  had 
made  her  household  less  than  seven. 

Kow,  is  there  anything  in  the  uni- 
verse which  here  resembles  the  spirit  of 
poetry?  I  know  of  only  one  thing  ex- 
actly like  it,  and  that  is  religion.  Re- 
ligion, like  poetiy,  has  no  special  sub- 
ject. Christianity,  in  so  many  words, 
claims  to  "fill  all  things."  She  never 
at  any  time  has  consented  to  a  division 
between  God  and  the  world.  She,  like 
her  sister  Poetry,  refuses  to  be  confined 
to  a  particular  sphere.  She  tells  again 
the  old  parable  of  the  two  men  sowing 
in  the  field,  of  the  two  women  grinding 
at  the  mill.  The  difference  between 
these  men,  the  difference  between  these 
women,  is  not  a  difference  of  locality; 
Christ  has  ever  declined  to  separate  be- 
tween the  locality  of  the  wheat  and  the 
tares.    He  wants  these  to  grow  togeth- 
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er.  And  why?  Just  to  show  that  the 
ground  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  just 
to  show  that  the  field  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  just  to  show  that  the  mill 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  will  not 
even  allow  you  to  distinguish  between 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  and  the  bear- 
ing of  the  cross.  And  why  not?  Be- 
cause it  is  within  the  compass  of  His 
plan  that  worldly  pleasure  itself  should 
be  a  ^cene  of  sacrifice.  Christianity 
has  recognized  that  there  may  be  as 
much  self-repression  in  a  ballroom  as 
in  a  desert,  as  much  sacrifice  in  the 
whirl  of  the  dance  as  in  the  whirlwind 
of  sorrow. 

I  am  going  to  say  something  which 
may  be  deemed  a  wild  paradox,  but 
which  is  yet  strictly  true.  It  is  that 
Christianity's  tendency  to  embrace  all 
life  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
what  seems  her  declining  influence. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  in  our  day  about 
the  relaxation  of  Christian  bonds.  We 
are  told  that  the  Sabbath  is  less  strictly 
kept,  that  the  churches  are  less  regu- 
larly attended,  that  family  worship  is 
less  systematically  observed.  I  defend 
none  of  these  delinquencies.  But  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  they  do  not  in- 
dicate what  they  are  supposed  to  indi- 
cate, a  decline  of  Christianity.  It  is 
not  that  the  Sabbath  is  less  sacred,  but 
that  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
have  begun  to  share  in  its  sacredness. 
It  is  not  that  the  walls  of  the  church 
are  less  solemn,  but  that  the  fields  of 
nature  have  begun  to  share  in  their  so- 
lemnity and  that  men  are  saying,  under 
the  stars  of  night :  "  This  is  none  other 
than  the  house  of  God ;  this  is  the  very 
gate  of  heaven."  It  is  not  that  the 
family  altar  is  less  consecrated,  but  that 
another  divine  fire  has  been  found  be- 
sides the  fire  of  prayer,  that  fire  of 
domestic  love  which  ever  brings  the 
household  into  unity.  Our  age  may 
have  overestimated  its  ripeness  for  this 
departure  from  old  landmarks  j  I  think 


to  some  extent  it  has.     But  if  so,  it  has 
erred  by  defect  in  judgment,  not  defect 
in  reverence.     What  it  contemplates  ii 
not  the  relaxation  but  the  extension  of 
religious  bonds.     It  has  not  fled  like 
Jonah  from   the  presence  of  the  Lord; 
it  has  fled  from  the  curtailment  of  that 
presence.     It  has  longed  to  see  Him  in 
a  wider  environment.     It  has  begun  to 
realize  that  to  worship   Him  nowhere 
but  on  the  hilltop  is  to  worship  Him  in- 
adequately.    It  has  begun  to  feel,  with 
Goethe,  that  there   are  three  subjects 
for  reverence:    the  things  above,  the 
things  around,  and  the  things  beneatL 
It  has  seen  the  spirit  of  religion,  as  it 
has  seen  the  spirit  of  poetry,  climbing 
down  this  great  stair.     It  has  seen  her 
adoring  God  in  the  stars.     It  has  be- 
held her  adoring  God  as  He  shines  in 
great  souls.     But  it  has  begun  to  ask, 
Should  there  not  be  temples  in  places 
where  He  does  not  shine,  places  where 
His  light  is  veiled,  the  places  of  the 
humble?      It   has    seen    sacrilege  in 
harshness  to  a  child,  irreverence  in  cru- 
elty to  an  animal,  impiety  in  wanton- 
ness to  a  flower.     It  has  considered  the 
divine    rights    of  sorrow,    the    divine 
claims  of  poverty,  the  divine  charter  of 
bodily  defect  or  mental  weakness.    It 
has  recognized  the  sacrificial  possibility 
that  lies  in  common  things,  the  hero- 
ism of  self-restraint,  the  courage  of  re- 
fusing to  die,  the  strength  of  passive 
endurance,  the  holiness  of  waiting,  the 
Christianity  of    simple    kindness,  the 
godliness  of  human  love.     In  all  this 
claim  to  universality,  in  all  this  protest 
against  a  special  sphere,  the  poet  and 
the  pietist  are  one. 

Neither  poetry  nor  religion  has  a  spe- 
cial subject.  The  sphere  of  both  is  uni- 
versal truth  set  to  a  particular  tune; 
they  are  "truth  singing."  Any  words 
may  be  the  subject  of  poetry  if  they  are 
adapted  to  the  poet's  song;  any  words 
may  be  the  subject  of  religioa  if  they 
are  adapted  to  the  saint's  song.     What, 
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then,  is  the  poet's  song,  what  is  the 
saint's  song?  This  brings  me  to  the 
second  claase  of  my  definition  of  poe- 
try: it  is  truth  singing  "in  disguise." 
I  have  always  felt  that  this  is  the  es- 
sential difference  not  only  between  poe- 
try and  prose,  but  between  poetry  and 
verse.  You  may  get  the  most  eloquent 
verse  in  the  world,  the  most  rhythmic, 
the  most  flowing,  the  most  thoughtful, 
even  the  most  pathetic,  yet  I  for  my 
part  would  uever  call  it  poetry  if  there 
were  absent  from  it  the  one  element  of 
"truth  disguised."  A  stanza  may  be 
elegant,  musical,  suggestive,  touching, 
spirited,  and  yet  not  be  poetical.  It 
may  say,  "  All  these  have  I  kept  from 
my  youth  up,"  and  may  say  it  with 
sincerity.  But  I  would  reply  to  that 
stanza :  "  One  quality  thou  hast  failed 
to  enumerate.  Hast  thou  clothed  one 
thing  in  the  likeness  of  another  thing? 
Hast  thou  made  any  object  sing  in  the 
attire  of  its  neighbor?  Hast  thou  in- 
vested any  being  with  attributes  not  its 
own?  If  not,  then  thou  lackest  the 
treasure,  the  gold,  and  the  glory ;  thou 
hast  not  yet  entered  into  the  kingdom 
of  poetry." 

The  essential  element  of  the  poet's 
song  is  disguise.  Each  object  assumes 
an  incognito — the  mask  of  something 
else.  It  is  this  mask  which  makes  the 
song  a  poet's  song.  Without  it  the 
stanza  might  be  very  flne  music,  but  it 
would  not  be  poetry.  The  mask  is  to 
my  mind  the  boundary  line  between  this 
art  and  every  other  art.  Painting 
wears  no  mask ;  it  displays  to  the  eye 
just  what  it  intends  the  eye  to  see. 
Sculpture  wears  no  mask ;  it  reveals  to 
the  sight  precisely  what  it  desires  the 
sight  to  know.  Music  wears  no  mask ; 
it  spreads  before  the  ear  just  what  it 
means  the  ear  to  understand.  But  po- 
etry veils  herself,  and  she  veils  herself 
in  the  likeness  of  another.  This  is  her 
sign  manual,  this  is  the  token  of  her 
genoinenesB.    She  does  not  give  her 


message  direct.  She  puts  her  letter 
into  an  envelope  with  the  wrong  ad- 
dress. She  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to 
readjust  the  address  and  send  the  mes- 
sage to  the  proper  quarter.  She  has  a 
truth  to  proclaim  to  the  world ;  but  she 
sings  it  in  disguise.  Let  me  illustrate 
what  I  mean. 

Tennyson  wishes  to  tell  the  world 
that  gain  may  come  out  of  loss.  It  is 
a  noble  and  comforting  message.  But 
it  is  not  in  itself  poetry.  It  might  be 
the  sentiment  of  a  very  prosaic  man. 
To  make  it  poetry  Tennyson  must  put 
it  into  a  foreign  envelope,  must  trans- 
mit it  in  a  dress  not  its  own.  He  has 
done  so.  He  has  expressed  his  message 
thus:  "Men  may  rise  on  stepping- 
stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher 
things."  Presented  to  the  eye,  this 
message  is  a  fiction.  The  eye  says :  "  I 
never  saw  a  dead  man  rise  up  from  the 
grave  on  steps  made  from  his  buried 
body;  this  is  sheer  nonsense."  Yet, 
without  this  "  nonsense,"  the  line  would 
not  be  poetry.  It  is  the  disguise  in 
which  a  fact  hides  itself.  All  poetry 
is  such  a  hiding.  Each  object  rests  in 
the  secret  place  of  another's  pavilion. 
Wordsworth  clothes  the  immortal  soul 
in  the  likeness  of  a  setting  and  rising 
star.  Longfellow  depicts  the  decay  of 
the  physical  heart  in  the  beating  of  a 
funeral  drum.  Burns  paints  life's  fleet- 
ing pleasures  in  the  evanescent  forms 
of  the  snowflakes.  Byron  describes  a 
thunder-storm  as  the  dialogue  of  two 
mountains.  Landor  makes  the  murmur 
of  the  shell  its  memory  of  an  ocean 
home.  Shelley  sees  human  existence 
figured  in  a  dome  of  many-oolored  glass 
which  "stains  the  white  bosom  of 
eternity."  Always  and  everywhere  the 
theme  of  the  poet  has  been  dressed  in 
borrowed  robes;  his  message  has  come 
in  disguise. 

Now,  here  again  religion  is  the  sister 
of  the  muse.  All  religion  comes  in  a 
disguise;  even  primitive  religion  does- 
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The  savage  thinks  he  is  giving  to  his 
fetioh  what  he  is  really  yielding  to  his 
sense  of  a  higher  principle.  The  early 
worshiper  mistakes  the  thing  he  is  sac- 
rificing ;  he  thinks  it  is  an  animal ;  it  is 
himself.  But  it  is  when  we  come  to 
the  flower  of  religion — Christianity — 
that  we  get  a  full  view  of  this  analogy 
between  poetry  and  piety.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  Christianity  as 
the  doctrine  of  Incarnation ;  it  is  so  in 
a  deeper  sense  than  we  intend.  What 
is  that  doctrine  called  the  Cross?  It  is 
essentially  a  declaration  that  the  service 
of  God  is  to  take  the  form  of  the  serv- 
ice of  man.  The  glorification  of  the 
Father  is  identified  with  the  redemp- 
tion of  His  creatures.  This  is  the  root 
idea  of  Christianity.  It  runs  from  cov- 
er to  cover  of  the  gospel  narrative — 
from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  from  the 
shepherds'  song  to  the  shout  of  triumph, 
"  It  is  finished  I "  From  the  note  which 
identifies  the  glory  of  Grod  with  ''  peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  to  men  "  to  the 
note  which  proclaims  that  the  Good 
Shepherd  must  lay  down  His  life  for  the 
sheep,  there  is  no  variation  in  the  strain 
of  gospel  music.  The  burden  of  its 
message  is  ever  the  same :  to  do  the  will 
of  God  is  to  compass  the  good  of  man. 
There  is  one  passage  of  the  gospel 
in  which  this  thought  is  expressed 
with  striking,  even  dramatic  emphasis. 
Christ  is  giving  a  portrait  of  the  judg- 
ment-day. He  is  speaking  to  the  men 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  the 
ranks  of  the  blessed.  He  tells  them 
how  faithfully  they  have  served  Him, 
how  carefully  they  have  guarded  His 
interests,  how  devotedly  they  have 
maintained  His  cause.  They  are  gen- 
uinely astonished;  they  cry:  "Lord, 
when  did  we  serve  thee ;  all  our  service 
has  been  to  our  humble  brethren!" 
But  the  answer  comes  from  the  throne : 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.'*  You  will  ob- 
serve, the  whole  point  of  the  description 


lies  in  the  disguise  assumed  by  the  senr- 
ice  of  God.  These  men  thought  they 
were  secularists.  They  thought  they 
were  doing  purely  mundane  woriL 
Probably  they  would  have  called  them- 
selves disciples  of  Frederick  HarrisoD, 
men  who  did  not  concern  themselves 
about  divine  things.  But  Christ  says: 
"  You  have  taken  a  wrong  estimate  of 
yourselves.  You  have  been,  unknown 
to  yourselves,  true  servants  of  God. 
You  have  all  the  time  been  doing  His 
work,  fulfilling  His  plan,  promoting 
His  glory.  You  have  been  building  a 
structure  in  the  night  which  you  deemed 
only  a  house  for  human  entertainment; 
and  lo !  in  the  morning  you  find  it  to  be 
a  magnificent  temple  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  living  God !  '* 

I  come  now  to  the  third  clause  of  my 
definition  of  poetry ;  it  is  this,  that  in 
her  singing  she  is  "  unconscious  of  an 
audience."  This  distinguishes  the  poel 
from  all  other  writers.  Every  other 
writer  should  keep  his  audience  before 
him.  The  essayist  should  consider  the 
effect  of  his  argument.  The  historian 
should  remember  that  the  personages 
he  is  putting  on  the  canvas  are  to  ap- 
pear befoi-e  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Even  the  preacher  should  contemplate 
in  his  study  the  influence  of  the  sermon 
upon  the  hearer,  and  whether  it  is  cal- 
culated to  send  the  arrow  home.  Bat 
poetry  is  unconscious  of  her  audience. 
I  do  not  say,  "  unconscious  of  the  mnl- 
titude."  It  is  often  compassion  for  the 
multitude  that  sets  the  harp  in  move- 
ment; it  was  so  with  Isaiah,  with  Jere- 
miah, with  Ezekiel.  But,  however 
present  the  multitude  may  be  to  the 
poet's  sight,  they  must  not  be  present  as 
an  audience.  He  may  plead  for  their 
feeding  in  the  wilderness,  but  he  most 
not  wish  them  to  hear  him.  The  poet's 
song  must  be  the  bird's  song,  spon- 
taneous, irrepressible,  free.  He  most 
sing  because  he  can  not  help  it,  because 
singing  is  as  necessary  to  him  as  breath- 
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ing.  He  mast  not  count  the  number 
of  his  own  stars  nor  tell  the  names  of 
them.  His  stars  must  be  more  visible 
to  all  eyes  than  to  his  own.  It  is  writ- 
ten of  Moses  after  he  had  ascended  the 
mount,  '^  He  wist  not  that  the  skin  of 
his  face  shone."  It  is  ever  so  with 
poetic  genius.  He  who  ascends  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  becomes  oblivious 
of  his  own  identity.  He  recks  not  of 
his  beauty,  he  dreams  not  of  his  shin- 
ing. He  has  a  veil  over  his  face,  not 
to  hide  him  from  the  multitude,  but  to 
hide  him  from  the  looking-glass.  The 
men  on  Mount  Parnassus  receive  ever 
as  the  jBrst  of  all  beatitudes  the  words, 
" Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit! "  The 
prosaic  mind  is  taught  humility  by 
treading  the  valley  of  the  shadow ;  but 
the  man  of  poetic  genius  learns  it  by 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

And  here  once  more  the  spirit  of  poe- 
try has  found  a  twin  sister  in  the  spirit 
of  religion.  The  crown  of  all  religion 
is  spiritual  unconsciousness.  It  is  for 
this  that  she  has  been  striving  and 
straining  all  through  the  years.  It  is 
for  this  that  the  hermit  has  buried  him- 
self. It  is  for  this  that  the  ascetic  has 
starved  himself.  It  is  for  this  that  the 
mystic  has  closed  his  eyes  to  earth. 
Yet  each  of  these  has  erred  in  his 
seeking.  Spiritual  unconsciousness  is 
the  opposite  of  bodily  unconsciousness. 
Bodily  unconsciousness  is  energy  dimin- 
ished ;  spiritual  unconsciousness  is  ener- 
gy expanded.  Bodily  unconsciousness 
is  passiveness;  spiritual  unconscious- 
ness is  passion.  Bodily  unconscious- 
ness is  sleep ;  spiritual  unconsciousness 
is  the  waking  of  love.  Love  is  that 
poverty  of  spirit  which  occupies  the 
foreground  on  Christ's  mount  of  beati- 
tudes. It  is  neither  spiritually  poor  nor 
poor-spirited;  it  is  simply  self -for- 
getting. Poverty  of  spirit  in  Christ's 
sense  is  no  negative  quality.  It  is 
not  an  expulsion  of  something  from  the 
soul;  it  is  a  surrender  of  the  soul  with 


all  that  is  in  it  into  the  keeping  of  an- 
other. There  is  no  process  of  empty- 
ing. It  is  given  up  with  all  its  riches, 
and  the  richer  it  is  the  more  perfect  is 
the  offering.  It  is  not  a  feeling  of  self- 
depreciation ;  it  is  the  absence  of  all 
feeling  about  self  whatever.  It  does 
not  say,  '^  I  am  a  poor  creature ;  I  am 
dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sin."  It 
would  repudiate  self-blame  as  vehe- 
mently as  it  would  abjure  self-praise.  It 
expresses  all  its  poverty  in  two  words, 
''I  love."  It  declares  in  that  confes- 
sion that  it  has  parted  with  self,  that  it 
has  begun  to  throb  with  another  life,  a 
higher  life.  Love  is  the  great  impov- 
erisher;  it  robs  me  of  my  own  identity. 
To  love  is  to  live  in  the  life  of  another. 
The  poet's  love  and  the  pietist's  love 
are  here  at  one.  Emerson  says  if  you 
want  to  paint  a  tree  it  is  not  enough 
to  see  the  tree ;  you  must  be  the  tree. 
He  is  right.  The  poet  must  become 
unconscious  of  himself  in  the  life  of 
nature;  he  must  sing  with  the  brook, 
bloom  with  the  flower,  sweep  with  the 
wind,  glitter  with  the  sunbeam,  sparkle 
with  the  fountain,  soar  with  the  lark  at 
dawn.  The  man  of  religion,  too,  must 
be  unconscious  of  himself,  must  lose 
himself  in  the  life  of  God.  He  must 
drop  his  mantle  as  he  ascends — the 
mantle  of  self-thought,  of  self-interest, 
of  self-care.  He,  like  the  poet,  must 
reach  a  new  identity.  The  stream  of 
his  own  being  must  vanish,  not  by  dry- 
ing up  its  waters,  but  by  expanding  its 
waters.  The  river  of  his  life  must  not 
empty  itself  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
brook,  but  must  widen  into  the  fulness 
of  a  sea.  His  must  be  the  impoverish- 
ment not  of  exhaustion  but  of  enrich- 
ment. He  must  lose  sight  of  the  banks 
which  once  hemmed  him  in  and  whose 
confining  influence  he  dignified  with  the 
name  of  "  self  " ;  but  it  will  be  only  be- 
cause his  life  has  found  the  vaster  out- 
let on  the  ocean  of  a  common  humanity 
and  the  bosom  of  an  infinite  love. 
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THE  PRESENT  RELIGIOUS  CRISIS  IN  FRANCE 

By  Prof.  Firmin  Connort,  SpRiNOFiBLDy  Massachusetts. 


Our  French  liner  sails  solemnly  over 
the  calm  sea.  On  the  right,  facing 
England,  a  crowd  speaking  in  low 
Toices ;  on  a  bench  ten  nuns  in  black 
gowns  are  reciting  their  beads;  on 
an  other  bench  twelve  other  nuns,  in 
white  gowns,  are  writing,  and  from 
time  to  time  one  of  them  utters  a  sob 
and  wipes  her  eyes.  Several  groups  of 
men  are  scattered  over  the  large  deck 
conversing  together.  They  wear  a  uni- 
form dress  and  hat,  and  a  mustache  not 
very  old.  An  old  man,  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  groups,  wears  a  golden 
cross  on  his  breast.  At  first  glance  one 
surmises  that,  on  his  side  of  the  ship, 
are  the  routed  members  of  the  Congi-e- 
gations  in  France ;  they  are  flying  away 
to  escape  "  persecution." 

The  bell  rings  for  dinner.  I  am 
placed  at  the  table  near  two  priests 
with  mysterious  countenances.  One  of 
them  proves  to  be  a  friend  of  Father 

X ,   my   best    Jesuit    friend;    the 

other  has  been  the  chaplain  of  the  con- 
vent where  my  wife  was  brought  up. 
We  have  many  common  acquaintances. 
After  dinner,  on  the  deck,  I  am  intro- 
duced to  the  old  gentleman  with  the 
golden  cross.  He  is  a  Benedictine  ab- 
bot and  is  returning  to  his  monastery  in 
Arizona,  having  attended  the  general 
chapter  of  his  order  in  Citeaux. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The 
abbot  celebrated  mass  in  the  saloon 
and  the  staff  attended  the  service,  while 
brothers  and  sisters  sang  popular 
Catholic  hymns.  The  mass  hiid  been 
anoiinced  by  a  placard  posted  in  the 
stairway.  On  the  placard  somebody 
had  secretly  written:  "u4  bas  la  car- 
lottef*  (Down  with  the  skull-cap!) 
which  is  the  war-motto  of  unbelievers 
in  France.  Even  on  a  ship  taking 
them   to  exile  monks  and  nuns  were 


hunted  by  a  cry  of  hatred,  and  they 
were  afraid  of  disorder  during  the  oeie- 
mony.     The  following  days  I  had  inter- 
esting conversations  with  m  j  pious  fel- 
low passengers,  and  what  follows  is  i 
r^sum^  of  our  talks.     These  discussioiis, 
always  very  amiable,  will  throw  some 
light  on  many  questions  unfamiliar  to 
Americans.     I    shall  give    a  personal 
point  of  view  of  the  religious  crisis  in 
France.     Cardinal  Manning  and,  later 
on.  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  admitted  that  re- 
ligious history  ought  to  report  the  er- 
rors, the  failures,  and  even  the  cries  of 
Catholic  personages.     It  seems  to  me 
that  a  church  which  is  conscious  of 
possessing   the    truth    has,    and  most 
have,  nothing  to  conceal.     I  can  re- 
spect   my    church,    her    dogmas,  her 
moral  teachings,  and  at  the  same  time 
admit    that,    however    venerable   and 
well-intentioned  the  Pope  may  be,  there 
have  been  in  Kome  and  elsewhere,  m 
Catholic  offices  intruders  who  for  cen- 
turies   have    been    trading    in   sacred 
things — men   clad    in    religious  garbs 
who  have  always  been  successful  in  im- 
pressing upon  Catholic   minds  that  a 
man  trespassing  against  them  attacks 
God  Himself. 

My  first  question  to  my  interlocutors 
on  the  French  liner  was  this :  "  How  is 
it  possible  that  you  are  expelled  from 
France  and  your  colleges  and  schools 
closed  without  an  outcry  from  the 
whole  population,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  Catholics?" 

I  received  this  answer:  "The  free- 
thinkers and  free-masons  have  the  mas- 
tery, and  they  persecute  us." 

"  WeU,"  I  said,  "I  ask  again  how  is 
it  possible  that  the  free-thinkers  and 
free-masons,  who  are  relatively  in  small 
numbers  in  France,  feel  ttiemselves 
strong  enough  to  treat  you  like  that 
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without  an  indignant  protest  from  the 
people?  '* 

''Because/' I  was  answered,  ''there 
is  a  lack  of  energy  among  our  Catho- 
lics." 

"But,"  I  replied,  "who  brought  up 
those  weak  Catholics?  During  almost 
a  century  the  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  etc., 
have  educated  the  sons  of  the  nobility. 
The  brothers  of  eleven  congregations 
have  taught  the  boys  of  the  middle 
classes  and  of  the  working  classes. 
The  sisters  of  the  Sacr^-Coeur,  des 
'Oiseaux,'  etc.,  have  educated  aristo- 
cratic girls.  The  nuns  of  the  innumer- 
able orders  have  prepared  for  life  the 
daughters  of  the  other  classes.  There 
were  nuns  even  in  the  remotest  moun- 
tain villages. 

"Moreover,  the  *loi  Falloux'  of 
March  15,  1850,  placed  all  the  schools 
of  the  laity — public  schools — under  the 
control  and  tutelage  of  the  clergy. 
Therefore  the  Catholic  Church  was  en- 
abled to  mold  the  minds  of  several 
generations  of  men  and  women.  How 
do  you  explain  her  dreadful  failure? 
Nobody  can  conceive  a  doubt  of  the 
heroic  devotedness  of  so  many  priests, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  ..." 

They  looked  at  me  silently,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  of  hearing  further 
incisive  questions.  Out  of  delicacy  I 
refrained  from  insisting  on  too  point 
blank  an  answer;  but  I  have  not  here 
the  same  reasons  for  silence  nor  the 
fear  of  being  misunderstood  by  Ameri- 
can readers,  so  I  will  try  to  answer  these 
questions  adequately  myself.  But, 
first,  we  must  take  a  short  glance  over 
the  religious  history  of  France  during 
the  last  century. 

Suppose,  if  you  please,  that  we  are 
in  April,  1802.  For  ten  years  all 
Catholic  worship  has  been  abolished  in 
France;  but  now  bishops  and  priests 
have  returned  from  exile  or  from  their 
prisons.  Out  of  36,000  parishes,  pub- 
lic services  are  celebrated  in  82,000. 


The  First  Consul  (Bonaparte)  is,  in  fact, 
a  dictator.  Tho  being  and  calling  him- 
self a  revolutionist  ("Je  suis  la  Revo- 
lution y  mot  /  ")  he  knows  perfectly  well 
that  he  can  not  establish  a  government 
on  a  Jacobin  party ;  that,  for  the  most 
part,  France  is  a  Catholic  country,  and 
desires  Catholic  churches  and  convents 
to  be  opened  again.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment he  tries  to  tame  the  Jacobins  and 
to  attract  to  himself  the  old  nobility; 
he  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  Catholic 
priests  are  in  favor  among  the  people, 
who  consider  them  as  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs. The  man  who  is  already  resolved 
to  become  a  Caesar  is  too  astute  to 
neglect  the  influeijce  of  the  always  liv- 
ing church,  and,  consequently,  he  nego- 
tiates the  Concordat  with  the  Holy 
See. 

I  was  brought  up  in  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III.,  and  my  Catholic  teach- 
ers imbued  my  whole  infancy  with  the 
idea  that  Napoleon  I.  was  a  pious  man, 
a  new  Constantine,  who  had  reopened 
the  churches  and  saved  the  faith  in 
France.  That  idea  of  the  Christian 
sentiments  of  Napoleon  I.  grew  with 
the  Napoleonic  legend.  All  our  French 
children  read  in  their  books  preparatory 
to  their  first  communion  a  dramatic 
story  on  this  subject.  Napoleon  is  in 
his  tent  on  the  evening  after  a  battle. 
Every  one  congi-atulates  him  on  the  vic- 
tory. The  Emperor  is  calm  and  ab- 
sorbed in  his  thoughts.  Abruptly  he 
asks  his  staff:  "Which  was  the  hap- 
piest day  in  my  life?  "  One  says  Ma- 
rengo, another  Jena,  another  Tilsit, 
and  Napoleon  answers.  No!  Then 
General  Drouot  says:  "Sire,  the  hap- 
piest day  in  your  life  was  the  day  of 
your  first  communion ! "  "  You  under- 
stand me,  Drouot,"  replies  the  emperor. 
That  dramatic  story  was  invented  by 
Cardinal  Donnet,  of  Bordeaux,  whose 
imagination  was  fertile  in  such  inven- 
tions. I  knew  of  this  falsehood  even 
before  Cardinal  MathieU|  now  in  BomCi 
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denounced  it  in  recent  articles  in  the 
Correspondant. 

In  my  opinion,  the  great  mistake — a 
political  one — of  the  papacy  at  the  time 
was  to  show  itself  too  anxious,  too 
greedy  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the 
consul.  Cardinals  Caprara  and  Gon- 
salvi  went  to  Paris  and  were  treated 
with  the  vilest  contempt.  The  Concor- 
dat had  been  discussed,  article  by  arti- 
cle, and  was  to  be  signed  on  a  certain 
day.  When  Consalvi  read  the  deed, 
before  signing  it,  he  discovered  that 
the  text  had  been  altered  in  many  pas- 
sages, and  Bonaparte,  furious  at  the 
discovery  of  his  base  cheat,  burst  out 
angrily :  "  Go  back  to  Eome,  Monsieur 
le  Cardinal!"  Timidly  the  Pope  ob- 
tiained  certain  concessions  and  accepted 
the  Concordat,  to  which  the  First  Consul 
added  the  "Articles  Organiques,''  that 
are  mere  fetters  and  an  awful  intrusion 
of  police  surveillance  into  the  spiritual 
domain. 

Now  in  France  we  hear  the  cry: 
"The  Concordat  has  permitted  the 
church  and  the  state  to  live  in  peace 
for  a  century ! "  Yes,  as  the  iron 
grates  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  permit 
the  visitors  and  the  wild  beasts  to  live 
in  peace!  For  a  whole  century  the 
state  has  been  able  to  choose  bishops, 
to  interfere  in  religious  affairs,  to  sup- 
press the  salary  of  the  priests,  and  to 
debase  them  to  the  rank  of  mere  public 
officials ;  and  the  church,  now  claiming 
her  necessary  liberties,  then  accepting 
the  insolent  protection  of  a  dictator, 
never  has  been  satisfied  with  her  lot. 
She  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  minis- 
ters who  could  give  her  well-qualified 
bishops  or  could  make  scandalous  ap- 
pointments. Instead  of  devoting  her- 
self to  her  pious  works,  as  she  does 
in  Protestant  countries,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France  has  tried  again  and 
again  to  obtain  her  old  political  influ- 
ence. Under  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  (1816-30),  zealots  tried  to 


protect  the    most  fanatical   preachen 
with  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  as  if 
truth  were  ever  in  need  of  that  shame- 
ful  protection.     During  the   reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  (1830-48)    we  see  the 
church  always  at  war  with  the  state  in 
order  to  obtain  free  schools;  in  1848 
the  priests  approve  the  revolution  of 
February  and  bless  the  liberty  trees. 
In  1851  the  clergy  send  their  parishioD- 
ers  in  processions  to  the  ballot-boxes  in 
order  to  approve  the  coup  d^etcU;  after 
some  years  of  peace  between  the  two 
Powers,  war  is  again  declared  because 
of  the  hypocritical  behavior  of  the  Em- 
peror in  Italian  affairs.     That  war  lasts 
until  the  fall  of  the   second  empire; 
after     the    Franco-Prussian    war    tlie 
Catholics  look  toward  Frohsdorff  and 
Henry  V. ;  the  republic  triumphs  and 
the  Catholics  lose  day  by  day  their  in- 
fluence.    In  1880  J.  Ferry  seculaiixes 
the    public    schools    and     expels   the 
monks,  who  before  long  reenter  their 
convents,   at  which    the    Government 
winks  cautiously.     Some    days    after^ 
Greneral  Boulanger,  a  corrupt  comedian, 
flirts  with   the   church    and  promises 
everything  to  become   a   dictator;  the 
Catholics  have  such  pretty  smiles  for 
that  sycophant  and  his  followers!    TIm 
"  hero,''  Boulanger,  commits  suicide  in 
Brussels,  whither  he  has  fled  for  fear 
of  being  separated  from  his  mistress, 
tho  he  had  a  noble  wife  and  two  admi^ 
able    daughters.     When    *^  Georges  el 
Marguerite"  are  buried  in  the  Ixelles 
cemetery,  the  French  Catholics  are  al- 
most adrift.     Finally,  in  1891,  Pope 
Leo  XIII. — or   Cardinal    Bampolla— 
orders  the  submission  and  acceptance  of 
the  heretofore  abhorred  republic. 

Then  begins  that  objectionable  at- 
tempt of  the  papacy  to  interfere  in  oar 
political  affairs  and  to  curb  all  the  re- 
luctant prominent  Catholics.  Monsieor 
de  Mun,  who  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  proclaimed  himself  an  irreooncila- 
Ud  xoyalisti  declares  that  he  is  now  a 
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sincere  Republican.  Monsieur  Ghesne- 
long,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  party, 
refuses  to  act  in  De  Mun's  fashion. 
Borne  scoffs  at  him  and  he  dies  of  sor- 
row. The  Bishop  of  Auch — among 
many  others — orders  his  diocesans  to 
vote  against  Paul  de  Gassagnac,  a 
Bonapartist,  who  had  fought  so  bravely 
for  the  cause  of  religion,  but  will  not 
become  a  Republican.  That  attempt  of 
Bome — or  of  Cardinal  Rampolla — lasts 
ten  years  and  succeeds  in  partly  demor- 
alizing all  Catholic  organizations  in 
France.  In  order  to  please  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Pope — or  Cardinal  Kam- 
polla — appointed  bishops  who  were 
generally  unworthy.  This  new  attitude 
of  the  Church  of  France  drew  upon  her 
the  contemptuous  laughter  of  her  ene- 
mies and  discouraged  her  most  devoted 
and  sincere  believers.  I  prefer  to  say 
nothing  of  the  papal  nuncios  sent  to 
France:  Czacki,  Ferratta,  Lorenzelli. 
Our  papers  have  reported  their  words 
and  deeds ;  if  the  Holy  See  wishes  to 
keep  its  influence  over  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  church,  it  must  be  rep- 
resented among  us  by  serious  priests 
and  not — I  deplore  to  say  it — by  Italian 
conjurors.  For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  French  Catholics,  instead  of 
being  united,  were  divided  into  two 
oamps,  the  liberals  and  the  ultramon- 
tanes,  and  fought  many  battles  among 
themselves.  We  remember  the  un- 
called for  epithets  that  Louis  Yenillot, 
the  greatest  Catholic  writer  of  the  time, 
used  to  cast  at  Bishop  Dupanloap, 
Count  de  Falloux,  and  many  other  ex- 
cellent and  prominent  churchmen  and 
laymen  who  were  not  on  his  side. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  seen  in  our  dear 
country?  In  many  provinces  there  is 
no  more  religious  spirit;  men  never  go 
to  church ;  the  Bible  and  even  the  New 
Testament  is  an  unknown  or  closed 
book.  The  bishops  are  generally  con- 
sidered incapable  and  several  have  a 
very  bad  reputation}  the  best  priests 


are  put  aside;  the  insignificant  ones 
swarm  in  the  bishop's  palaces  and 
are  appointed  to  the  best  situations. 
Study,  in  the  seminary,  is  wofuUy  in- 
complete ;  in  many  provinces  the  curates 
have  nothing  to  do  and  lead  a  life  of 
greediness  and  laziness ;  religious  igno- 
rance grows  deeper  every  year;  conse- 
quently in  France  the  new  generations 
will  be  generations  of  free-thinkers  and 
materialists. 

The  present  nuncio  in  Paris,  Mon- 
signor  Lorenzelli,  said  on  one  occasion 
that  the  American  Catholic  clergy  are 
merely  a  '^  national  guard.''  He  meant 
a  militia  lacking  in  energy  and  in  the 
virtues  necessary  for  going  to  the  front. 
In  Europe  this  idea  prevails  generally. 
For  that  reason  I  have  been  astonished 
at  what  I  have  already  seen.  The  few 
Catholic  parishes  which  I  have  seen  here 
may  be  compared  with  the  best  ones 
that  I  know  in  France. 

I  have  heard  many  times  the  excla- 
mation in  France:  "Oh,  we  wish  we 
had  an  American  pope  I "  There  is  a 
vague  but  deeply  rooted  feeling  that 
some  day  that  young  church  of  the 
United  States  will  save  the  mother 
church,  when  red-clad  Italian  diplomats 
will  have  driven  her  once  more  to  ter- 
rible emergencies.  Many  good  Catho- 
lics think  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  not 
to  send  to  Bome  a  single  cent  until 
those  exasperating  abuses  are  attacked 
and  suppressed.  According  to  all  visi- 
tors there  are  in  Bome  priests  by  hun- 
dreds who  live  only  on  alms,  who  do 
nothing,  are  useful  to  nobody,  and  live 
on  the  offerings  of  the  world. 

A  love  of  display  and  the  spirit  of  cov- 
etousness  have  contaminated  too  large  a 
number  of  priests  and  religious  orders. 
Certainly  there  are  numbers  of  French 
prelates  and  priests  devoted  and  disin- 
terested; but  the,  evil  caused  by  the 
others  is  incalculable,  and  nothing  per- 
haps more  embitters  the  rural  population 
than  their  greediness  for  money. 
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HAS  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY  A  PERMANENT  SOCIAL  BASIS? 

By  John  Basgom,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Williamstown,  Massaohitsbtts. 


Christian  faith,  in  common  with 
other  forms  of  belief,  has  a  ministry  set 
apart  to  maintain  its  ordinances,  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  its  principles.  This 
ministry  differs  from  the  priesthood 
with  which  the  world  is  familiar,  in 
making  exposition  and  instruction  a  pri- 
mary purpose,  and  in  enforcing  both 
creed  and  ritual  on  their  disciplinary 
and  practical  side. 

Tho  the  Christian  ministry  more  than 
the  servants  of  other  forms  of  faith 
have  been  called  on  to  justify  them- 
selves to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
those  who  sustain  them,  and  to  prove 
the  value  of  their  ministrations  in  the 
ordinary  events  of  life,  they  have  yet, 
in  part  as  the  fruit  of  this  appeal  to  the 
general  sense  of  fitness,  been  compelled 
to  meet  a  skepticism  as  to  the  need  of 
any  class  set  apart  to  the  maintenance 
of  religious  belief.  The  question  is 
raised  whether  the  Christian  ministry 
has  any  sufficient  and  permanent  occa- 
sion for  existence  in  the  w^ts  of  men ; 
whether  society,  in  its  highest  construc- 
tion, will  furnish  any  demand  for  a 
class  of  educated  persons  whose  office 
it  is  to  watch  over  religious  belief  and 
discharge  the  services  instituted  in  its 
name. 

Those  who  regard  our  Christian  faith 
as  a  thing  of  authority,  set  up  and  en- 
forced by  revelation,  will  readily  brush 
aside  an  appeal  to  reason  as  to  the  fit- 
ness of  its  ministry;  for  them,  belief 
and  the  servants  of  belief  alike  rest  on 
the  divine  will.  When,  however,  our 
faith  is  called  on  to  defend  against  as- 
sault both  creed  and  ritual  on  grounds 
of  intrinsic  merit|  the  defense  immedi- 
ately extends  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
ministry  to  whom  the  watch  and  ward 
of  our  churches  are  committed,  for  those 
who  deny  the  claim  to  revelation  and 


look  upon  the  creed  as  an  admixtoie 
of  error  and  superstition  can  not  view 
with  patience  the  large  resouroes  ex- 
pended on  Christian  institutions.  A 
more  conservative  class,  who  think  thit 
the  defenses  of  religious  belief  are  to 
be  constantly  reshaped,  can  not  regaid 
otherwise  than  with  interest  any  inquiij 
which  pushes  to  its  ultimate  prindplei 
either  the  creed  or  our  action  under  it 
Christian  institutions  may  be  looked  (m 
by  them  as  properly  subject  to  greet 
modification  and  as  liable  to  be  super 
seded  by  the  progress  of  knowled^ 
Society,  it  is  thought,  may  have  lees 
occasion  for  this  intervention  of  the 
servants  of  religion  as  men  come  to  un- 
derstand their  own  real  interests. 

This  opinion  is  a  hasty  deduction 
from  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  is 
brought  to  its  support.  Evolution  im- 
plies greater  coherence  in  events,  a  doner 
connection  in  the  steps  of  progress,  thtt 
are  embraced  in  such  a  sweeping  con- 
clusion. Absolute  error,  simple  super 
stition  in  a  universal  form,  can  find  no 
place  in  an  evolutionary  process.  'Ba 
growth  of  the  plant,  while  constantlj 
displacing  earlier  stages,  involves  them 
all  in  succeeding  ones.  If  the  masses 
of  men  are  and  always  have  been  relig- 
ious, then  religion  stands  for  deep  con- 
stitutional tendencies,  and  can  not  be  ii 
abortion.  Such  a  supposition  strikes  it 
the  roots  of  growth  and  brings  to  nod^ 
ing  the  evolutionary  process. 

The  profound  and  sudden  chanps 
which  men  expect  to  induce  in  the  nes 
as  a  consequence  of  their  own  aUend 
opinions  are  sure  to  fail  them.  The 
general  miad  is  the  common  soil,  is 
which  all  seed  is  cast  and  from  whni 
growth  is  to  proceed.  While  this  is 
true  in  all  directions,  it  is  pieeminendj 
true  in  spiritual  phenomena.     The  ner 
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timents  whicli  men  cherish  toward  each 
other  are  the  very  substance  of  spirit- 
ual relations,  and  are  constantly  devel- 
oped  in  connection  with  religious  faith. 
Faith  and  social  activity  will  spring  up 
together  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  and 
present.  The  skepticism  by  which  a 
man  abandons  the  views  of  his  fellow 
men  makes  him  at  once  a  meteor  whose 
motions  are  no  great  concernment.  The 
difficulties  of  extreme  orthodoxy  and 
extreme  skepticism  are  the  same :  they 
both  break  up  development — the  one  by 
cutting  off  faith  from  the  future,  the 
other  by  cutting  off  the  future  from 
faith.  The  one  denies  the  need  of  re- 
ligious growth,  the  other  casts  away  the 
germs  of  that  growth. 

The  inquiry  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  social  basis  of  the  ministry, 
can  only  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
social  growth,  the  part  which  the  minis- 
try plays  in  that  growth,  and  the  con- 
stant coherence  of  religious  and  social 
life. 

Every  stage  of  development  has  been 
associated  with  a  priesthood  or  a  minis- 
try, in  whom  its  forces  have  gotten  ex- 
pression and  by  whom  they  have  been 
gathered  up  and  kept  in  play.  The 
lower  phases  of  development,  in  which 
great  masses  of  men  are  united  under 
customs,  creeds,  and  rituals,  are  as 
manifestly  dependent  on  leaders  as  is 
an  army  on  its  officers.  It  is  these  or- 
ganizations which  especially  call  out  the 
contempt  of  skeptics,  as  harmful  breed- 
ing-points of  credulity.  We  need  not 
wholly  deny  this  opinion,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly superficial  and  inconsistent  with 
any  adequate  notion  of  the  growth  of 
society.  Our  economic,  political,  and 
social  life  is  associated  with  our  spirit- 
ual life — the  life  which  defines  the  feel- 
ings which  we  cherish  toward  our  fel- 
low men.  The  most  stringent  forces 
involved  in  progress,  those  which  most 
frequently  modify  other  forces  and  har- 
monize them  in  a  ooherent  social  state. 


are  the  spiritual  ones.  It  is  in  this  re- 
gion of  our  deeper  experiences  that 
we  discuss  our  relations  to  our  felloAv 
men,  and  come  to  feel  their  claims  upon 
us.  Political  and  social  life  will  not  be 
unfolded  along  lines  of  liberty  and  good 
will,  economic  action  will  not  take  on 
fitting  limitations  in  the  presence  of  the 
interests  of  others,  without  some  sense 
of  the  ties  which  unite  men  as  parta- 
kers in  one  spiritual  system.  The  fly- 
wheel, in  all  restrained  and  regulated 
action,  is  composed  of  the  spiritual  sus- 
ceptibilities which  go  with  such  action. 
It  is  as  futile  to  object  to  the  errors  and 
inadequacies  which  attend  on  religious 
faith  and  make  them  a  ground  of  entire 
unbelief,  as  it  would  be  to  abandon  gov- 
ernment because  of  the  false  theories 
aad  derelictions  of  duty  associated  with 
it.  We  reach  that  which  is  better  only 
by  means  of  that  which  is  inferior .  The 
disposition  to  thrust  aside  faith  because 
of  its  defective  forms  involves  two  mis- 
takes. It  implies,  first,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  religious  system  by  its  relation 
to  our  feelings.  Doctrines  and  rituals 
which  we  regard  as  superstitions  may 
inspire  others  with  very  different  senti- 
ments. Forms  of  worship  are  capable 
of  very  manifold  impressions.  They 
may  awaken  in  different  minds  distinct 
and  even  opposed  feelings,  and  it  is  by 
their  interior  spiritual  service  that  they 
are  primarily  to  be  judged.  The  logi- 
cal sequences  of  faith  are  not  the  only, 
and  frequently  not  the  most  important, 
consequences  associated  with  them. 
The  things  we  need  to  consider  are  the 
attitude  of  devotees,  the  changes  in  ac- 
tion induced  by  belief,  and  the  lines  of 
growth  most  congenial  to  existing  con- 
ditions. 

A  second  error  of  summary  unbelief 
is  that  it  misapprehends  the  priesthood 
to  whom  it  applies.  One  may  feel  that 
the  ministers  of  a  given  faiUi  are  dis- 
honest in  their  presentations  and  gov- 
erned by  interested  motives.    What  the 
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skeptic  could  not  do  without  a  sense  of 
deception,  he  infers  can  not  be  done  by 
others  without  a  like  impression.  This 
is  far  from  being  true.  Men  are  not 
the  victims  of  humbug  to  the  degree 
of  building  great  institutions  upon  it. 

In  Protestant  churches  the  skepticism 
incident  to  progress  is  £^pt  to  disparage 
the  old  before  it  is  prepared  to  displace 
it  with  the  new.  The  creed  and  the 
ritual  lose  ground,  and  the  ground  so 
vacated  is  not  at  once  occupied  with 
more  spiritual  tendencies.  The  house 
is  left  empty,  swept,  and  garnished. 
A  lesson  that  is  but  partially  learned 
and  not  immediately  applied  soon  loses 
its  value.  Christian  churches  are  called 
on  to  verify  their  faith  in  a  fresh  pos- 
session of  life.  Skepticism  drives  them 
to  this  task  before  they  can  shape  the 
methods  and  acquire  the  experience  nec- 
essary for  it.  Men  are  compelled  to 
leap  before  they  see  where  they  are  to 
land.  The  conservative  church  has  the 
comparatively  easy  rSle  of  throwing  it- 
self back  on  the  underlying  temper  of 
its  institutions ;  the  progressive  church 
must  undertake  the  labor  of  uniting  it- 
self more  immediately  and  obviously  to 
the  wants  of  men. 

This  transition,  by  which  customs  are 
materially  altered,  is  embarrassing  to 
the  ministry.  They  can  not  continue  to 
enforce  the  creed,  nor  do  they  see  dis- 
tinctly with  what  to  replace  it  of  equal 
authority  and  interest.  This  shifting 
of  emphasis  has  given  rise  to  the  insti- 
tutional church— a  church  which  sur- 
rounds itself  with  various  social  appli- 
ances by  which  its  membership  acts 
more  directly  on  the  community.  The 
religious  life  readily  congeals  into  rigid 
forms,  and  requires  to  be  constantly 
warmed  afresh  by  human  sympathy  in 
order  that  it  may  flow  out  in  genial  ac- 
tion. This  demand  the  institutional 
church  strives  to  meet.  It  carries  the 
reverence  and  love  of  God  forward  into 
the  love  of  mBn,  into  those  kindly  sen- 


timents and  persuasive  acts  by  whidi 
men  are  knit  together  in  mutual  aidfol- 
ness.  Christian  faith  thus  passes  as  i 
vigorous  life  into  insensible  propaga- 
tion, and  is  rounded  out  more  fully  in 
its  personal  qualities. 

This  change  can  not  take  place  witii- 
out  wise  leadership.  The  men  must  be 
both  large-minded  and  large-hearted 
who  are  to  carry  delicate,  yet  mling, 
spiritual  sympathies  into  the  ordinaiy 
contacts  and  collisions  of  .society,  and 
enrich  a  community  by  the  common 
hopes  of  a  common  faith.  This  phase 
of  Christianity  is  less  frequent  becanee 
of  this  difficulty  of  presentation.  Few 
have  that  large,  generous  sense  of  hu- 
manity by  which  they  can  move  among 
their  fellow  men  and  awaken  none  of 
those  feelings  of  repulsion  which  classes 
set  up  against  each  other  as  invisible 
barriers  of  defense.  These  methods  of 
social  influence  are  unmanageable  with- 
out wise  counsel  and  restrained  action. 
The  men  who  are  to  meet  these  con- 
ditions must  possess  rare  personal  en- 
dowments, a  stedfast  purpose,  and 
large  experience.  The  moment  Christian 
faith  is  made  progressive  as  a  living 
thing,  we  need,  and  are  aware  that  we 
need,  men  endowed  with  the  temper  of 
Christ  and  with  something  of  the  same 
stimulating  power  —  men  whom  the 
people  hear  gladly.  The  difficulty  of 
fulfilling  this  mission  is  enhanced  at 
the  present  time  by  the  many  social 
problems  which  lie  unsettled  between 
classes.  Fair-mindedness  and,  above 
all,  charity  must  be  brought  to  these 
social  questions.  In  this  region  of  con- 
flicting interests  we  become,  if  desti- 
tute of  charity,  a  tinkling  cymbal  and 
sounding  brass.  Nowhere  is  wisdom 
more  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  than  here. 

This  demand  does  not  divorce  itself 
from  the  conventional  ordinances  of 
habitual  forms  of  worship,  but  goes  be- 
yond them,  rises  above  them,  and  re- 
turns to  them,  that  they  may  be  put  to 
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»lier  and  more  vital  service.  In- 
,  these  secondary  measures  can 
I7  be  instituted  or  sustained  with- 
K>me  solid  core  of  creed  and  ritual, 
i  root  from  which  they  spring  and 
hich  they  are  nourished, 
it  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian 
)er,  while  they  rise  above  all  rou- 
of  religious  action,  do  not  reach  to 
ery  depths  of  our  faith.  The  min- 
f  in  its  rare  forms  of  power,  has 
her  and  more  divine  mission.  The 
d  lives,  so  far  as  it  lives,  by  a  sense 
le  reality  of  spiritual  things  and  of 
ipiritual  evolution  at  work  in  them, 
world  perishes,  in  the  ignominy  of 
re,  so  far  as  it  grasps  at  sensuous 
mre  separated  from  the  divine  life 
h  Ells  the  soul  with  visions  of 
dngdom  of  heaven.  These  words, 
J  kingdom  of  heaven,"  more  than 
other  words,  tax  the  pure  spirit 
heir  apprehension  and  enforcement, 
rho  can  look  upward  and  inward  in 
growth  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
nullity  and  see  the  heavenly  vision 
aled  in  them  becomes  thereby  the 
UQt,  the  most  distinguished  and 
^d  servant,  of  his  fellow  men,  so 
1  stumbling  in  darkness.  He  has 
ccasion  to  seek  influence ;  men  find 
out  and  flock  to  him.  He  can  com- 
and  guide  the  human  household  as 
ither  man,  simply  because  he  sees 
Light  we  all  wish  to  see,  because 
;  shines  in  his  face,  turned  whither 
je  all  looking. 

e  may  study  the  history  of  the 
d  in  its  dark  places  and  in  its  light, 
s  retreats  and  in  its  advances,  and 
hall  find  elsewhere  no  such  depth 
ersonal  power  as  that  which  has 
n  to  those  who  have  had  a  spiritual 
(age.  An  article  published  in  a  re- 
us journal  some  time  since  on  giv- 
iip  the  ministry  made  mention  of 
increasing  sense  of  the  inadequacy 
lidance  in  the  pulpit,  and  suggested 
possibility  of  finding  an  uplift  for 


men  in  those  sages  well  versed  in  hu- 
man law.  Without  disparaging  inspi- 
ration derived  from  any  source,  we  are 
still  disposed  to  look  for  it  chiefly  to 
those  spiritual  forces  which  are  strug- 
gling to  shape  conduct  and  character 
to  higher  types.  Human  law,  with  its 
frequent  failures,  its  long  delays,  its 
vacillating  hold  on  principles,  is,  in  spite 
of  all,  a  grand  development;  yet,  com- 
pared with  religious  insight,  it  is  but  a 
cold,  remote  trickle  from  a  fountain 
which,  looked  on  directly,  gives  us  a 
glorious  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en. The  minister  may  sink  into  com- 
monplace and  be  frequently  balked  by 
his  own  narrow  sensibilities,  but  there 
forever  remains  open  to  him  the  most 
comprehensive  lesson  of  the  world,  the 
only  insight  which  can  sustain  all  la- 
bor, console  all  sorrow,  and  fill  the  soul 
with  guidance. 

Even  amid  the  humdrum  of  faith 
there  comes,  as  in  a  dark  and  cloudy 
morning,  light  percolating  down  from 
the  great  beyond.  In  an  extension  of 
human  sympathies  outward,  feeble  as 
it  may  seem  to  be,  there  is  an  occasional 
parting  of  the  clouds  and  a  sudden 
burst  of  sunlight.  When  the  eye  comes 
to  see  the  spiritual  trend  of  events,  the 
day  clears,  the  magnificence  of  the  world 
is  cast  abroad  on  all  sides,  and  doubt 
and  fear  are  forgotten.  The  social  serv- 
ice of  the  ministry  is  as  commonplace 
and  as  transcendent  as  the  life  we  are 
leading.  The  ethical  principles  and 
spiritual  inspirations  of  Christianity 
may  be  obscurely  with  us  in  dogma  and 
ritual,  they  may  light  our  steps  as  we 
walk  with  our  fellow  men,  or  they  may 
fill  us  and  them  with  joy  as  we  become 
aware  of  the  rush  of  events  heavenward. 
It  has  cost  priest,  prophet,  psalmist, 
saint,  diligent  searching  to  find  out  Ood, 
but  every  ray  of  illumination  helps  to 
bring  on  the  perfect  day.  This  tra 
of  soul  will  not  oease  till  that  day 
rives. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  « TAINTED"  MOlfEY 

By  Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 


SoscE  years  ago,  the  late  mayor  of  Toledo, 
who  was  known  as  ** Golden  Rule  Jones," 
contended  in  a  correspondence  with  the 
writer  that  as  all  the  money  in  circulation 
must,  at  some  time,  have  passed  through 
dishonest  hands,  it  was  all  tainted ;  and  as  alL 
money  was  equally  bad,  we  must  accept  it  all 
without  discrimination. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  in  the 
discussions  of  the  past  few  weeks  that  as 
money  is  impersonal  and  can  have  no  moral 
character,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
tainted  money ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  right 
to  accept  for  religious  and  philanthropic  uses 
all  money  to  which  the  donor  has  a  legal 
claim. 

When  good  men  who  are  equally  able, 
equally  conscientious,  and  perhaps  equally 
disinterested,  and  who  moreover  have  equal 
opportunities  to  know  the  facts  in  the  case — 
when  such  men,  in  the  discussion  of  a  moral 
issue,  come  to  contradictory  conclusions,  there 
is  evidently  a  serious  failure  either  to  appre- 
hend or  to  apply  fundamental  ethical  prin- 
ciples. Let  us  undertake  to  point  out  such 
principles  and  to  apply  them  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  **  tainted  "  money. 

It  must  be  observed  at  the  outset  that  a 
legal  title  and  a  moral  title  are  two  entirely 
different  things,  and  should  never  be  con- 
founded. They  are  as  essentially  different 
as  a  legal  obligation  and  a  moral  obligation, 
which  may  coincide  or  may  be  in  direct  con- 
flict Many  have  suffered  martyrdom  rather 
than  obey  the  law  of  the  land  which  required 
them  to  offer  incense  to  idols.  Some  of  our 
forefathers,  believing  that  they  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man,  violated  the  fugitive 
slave  law  by  helping  runaway  slaves  to  lib- 
erty. Thus  the  same  act  may  violate  a  legal 
obligation  and  fulfil  a  moral  obligation. 

No  less  distinct  are  moral  and  legal  rights. 
They  rest  on  different  grounds,  they  have  dif- 
ferent sanctions,  and  are  entirely  different  in 
their  nature.  Men  very  commonly  have  both 
a  legal  and  a  moral  right  to  their  property ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  hold  a  per- 
fect legal  title  to  property  to  which  its  pos- 
sessor has  not  the  remotest  moral  right. 

Many  men  have  amassed  wealth  by  means 
of  gambling,  prostitution,  or  ''graft,"  and 
have  invested  their  ill-gotten  gains  in  real 


estate,  their  legal  title  to  which  is  absolntdf 
without  a  flaw,  but  they  do  not  possesi  OM 
shred  of  moral  right  to  such  holdings. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  define  tttnlBd 
money,  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  ob- 
served, has  not  been  attempted  in  the  piAis 
discussions  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

Evidently,  money  to  which  a  man  has  boll 
a  moral  and  a  legal  right,  no  one  woold  ciH 
tainted.  On  the  other  hand,  money  or  jnop- 
erty,  in  the  possession  of  a  man  who  te 
neither  a  moral  nor  a  legal  right  to  it,  is  Bflt 
called  "tainted"  money  or  property,  M 
"* stolen  goods,"  concerning  which  there  Iim 
debate,  and  to  receive  which  isa  recogntei 
crime.  Tainted  money,  then,  f>  that  to  wMA 
a  man  possesses  a  legal,  but  lacks  a  moral,  USs. 
Whether  money  is  tainted  or  not  does  not  d^ 
pend  on  the  essential  character  of  the  mooey, 
because  of  course  it  can  have  no  monl 
character.  Nor  does  it  depend  on  the  bmoI 
character  of  the  man  who  holds  it.  A  tto- 
oughly  bad  man  may  have  a  thoroughly  giNi 
title,  both  moral  and  legal,  to  a  given  pny- 
erty;  for  instance,  he  may  have  inherited  I 
from  an  honest  father ;  and  if  he  can  be  ptf- 
suaded  to  give  that  property  to  a  good  cto^ 
there  is  no  objection  ordinarily  to  acoeptiif 
it,  because  he  can  convey  both  a  mond  aai 
legal  title  to  it.  One  can  conceive  of  cfatoB- 
stances  under  which  it  would  be  improper  to 
be  placed  under  obligations  to  such  a  oib: 
in  which  case  his  gift  should  be  declined,  noti 
however,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  tainted,  litf 
for  wholly  different  reasons. 

Whether  or  not  money  is  tainted  depeodi 
on  the  way  in  which  it  was  secured.  If  tht 
methods  were  such  as  to  acquire  no  omoI 
title,  notwithstanding  a  good  legal  titlt  ii 
secured,  the  money  is  tainted. 

Money  which  is  tainted  in  the  hands  of  OM 
man  may  become  perfectly  clean  in  the  hiifc 
of  another,  because  the  latter  earns  it  Ha 
is  a  man  who  has  become  rich  by  metbodi 
which  were  utterly  unscrupulous  biA  yet  lit 
illegal.  He  needs  a  physician*  The  pktf 
sidan  may  not  refuse  his  professional  serrieei» 
nor  is  he  under  any  obligation  to  tnit  kii 
patient  gratuitously  on  the  ground  that  k^ 
money  is  tainted  and  must  not  be  toixM 
The  physician  takes  the  money,  and  is  Ms 
hands  it  becomes  clean,  because  lie  bas 
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d  thus  acquired  a  moral  as  well  as  legal 
to  it. 

aen,  however,  this  possessor  of  tainted 
y  gives  it  away,  it  does  not  become  clean 
irtue  of  passing  into  honest  hands.  This 
ecisely  the  point  where  so  great  con- 
n  has  arisen  for  lack  of  the  distinction, 
;  above,  between  a  legal  and  a  moral 

• 

must  be  observed  that  a  man  can  not 
ey  a  title  which  he  does  not  possess.  If 
nrriter  should  make  out  a  deed  in  due 
,  conveying  Central  Park,  New  York,  to 
mbia  University  or  to  the  American 
d,  for  obvious  reasons  the  university  or 
oard  would  be  none  the  richer  for  it.  A 
can  not  give  that  which  is  not  his ;  and 
just  as  impossible  to  convey  a  moral  title 
h  one  does  not  possess  as  it  is  to  convey 
al  title  which  one  does  not  possess, 
^ain,  a  man  has  no  right  to  accept  a  gift 
h  the  doDor  has  no  right  to  give.  The 
stance  of  such  a  gift  does  not  invest  the 
lent  with  any  title,  either  legal  or  moral, 
ided  the  giver  had  no  title,  legal  or 
.1,  to  convey.  If  the  giver  has  a  legal 
but  no  moral  title,  to  what  he  gives  (as 
16  case  of  tainted  money),  then  the  re- 
nt gains  a  legal,  but  no  moral,  title  to 
gift;  that  is,  tainted  money  remains 
ed  even  after  it  has  been  accepted  as  a 
by  honest  men. 

It,  we  are  asked,  how  in  regard  to  in* 
ing  property  Avhich  was  unscrupulously 
ired?  Is  the  taint  transmitted  with  the 
3y  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  one  finds  in  tlie 
a  valuable  purse.  He  makes  every  pos- 
effort  to  discover  the  owner,  but  in  vain, 
ength  the  question  arises,  What  is  he  to 
ith  it?  He  certainly  ought  not  to  throw 
ray  or  bury  it.  Evidently  it  is  his  duty 
ake  the  wisest  possible  use  of  it ;  and  if  it 
i  duty  to  make  some  use  of  it,  he  certainly 
i  right  to  make  that  use  of  it.  The  owner 
ae  purse  has  conferred  on  him  no  right 
ir  legal  or  moral,  but  ample  right  has 
conferred  by  circumstances,  or,  if  you 
3r,  by  Providence.  In  like  manner,  the 
of  a  tainted  estate  has  had  this  property 
3d  in  his  hands  without  any  will  of  his 
He  is  not'  responsible  for  its  accu> 
ition  or  for  his  present  possession  of  it. 
father  has  conveyed  to  him  a  legal  title 
no  moral  title.  What  shall  he  do  with 
property?  He  can  not  return  it  to  his 
BT,  and  pieBomably  it  is  equally  impos- 


sible to  return  it  to  its  rightful  owners.  It  is 
evidently  his  duty  to  make  the  wisest  possible 
use  of  it ;  and  if  that  is  his  moral  obUgation, 
it  is  certainly  his  moral  right,  so  that  circum- 
stances have  conferred  on  him  a  moral  title 
which  his  father  could  not  give  because  he 
did  not  possess  it.  The  property  then  is  no 
longer  tainted,  and  may  be  accepted  by  or- 
ganizations or  individuals  without,  in  any 
measure,  condoning  the  methods  by  which  it 
was  originally  acquired.  The  present  holder 
of  the  property  may  become  a  true  phil- 
anthropist, which  his  imrepentant  father 
could  never  be. 

The  possessor  of  tainted  money  has  no 
moral  right  to  it.  He,  therefore,  has  no 
moral  right  to  assume  the  rCle  of  a  benefac- 
tor, dispensing  gifts.  His  one  insistent  duty, 
as  stem  and  unyielding  as  the  moral  law 
which  he  has  outraged,  is  to  make  restitution 
as  a  penitent;  and  when  he  undertakes  to 
discharge  this  obligation,  we  may  righteously 
help  him,  without  condoning  in  any  measure 
the  methods  which  he  has  now  forsaken  and 
condemns.  But  so  long  as  he  justifies  him- 
self, and  offers  his  gift  as  a  benefaction  or  a 
thank-offering,  we  can  not  accept  it  without 
tacitly  acknowledging  his  claims.  By  ac- 
cepting his  gift  and  claiming  that  we  have 
acquired  a  moral  title  to  it,  we  declare  that 
he  had  a  moral  title  to  convey,  which  is  to 
afl^rm  that  the  money  was  not  tainted,  that 
the  methods  by  which  it  was  acquired  were 
not  immoral. 

It  is  quite  true  that  those  who  accept 
tainted  money  or  who  approve  the  acceptance 
of  it  are  sometimes  careful  to  disclaim  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  character  of  the  gift  and 
to  declare  that  its  acceptance  does  not  con- 
done the  methods  of  the  giver,  but  all  such 
disclaimers  are  utterly  vain.  Emerson  onoe 
said  something  like  this:  ''Your  acts  scream 
so  loud  that  I  can't  hear  what  you  say." 

But  while  the  principles,  laid  down  above, 
are  clear  and  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  mor- 
ality of  accepting  tainted  money,  whether 
by  pastors,  missionary  secretaries,  college 
presidents,  or  any  one  else,  the  question  arises, 
How  are  we  to  know  whether  or  not  proffered 
money  is  tainted?  It  la  declared  that  an  at- 
tempt to  discriminate  would  transform  our 
churches  and  boards  into  inquisitorial  tri- 
bunals. The  Prudential  committee  of  the 
American  Board  and  those  who  defend  Its 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  of  9100,- 
000  simply  cut  the  Qordian  knot  by  dedaring 
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that  ''It  is  not  the  business  of  a  church, 
charitable  organization,  or  missionary  society 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  character  of  the 
contributions  to  its  work,"  and  they  approve 
the  acceptance  of  all  money  to  which  the 
donor  has  a  legal  right.  But  all  such  deola- 
rations  simply  beg  the  question  at  issue. 

Doubtless  the  application  of  ethical  prin- 
ciples to  the  problem  of  tainted  money  would 
involve  perplexities.  Duty  is  often  difficult, 
but  none  the  less  sacred.  Generally  speaking, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  do  a  duty,  the  more 
important  is  it  that  it  be  done,  and  the  more 
disastrous  the  results  of  not  doing  it. 

But  the  demand  that  the  problem  of  tainted 
money  be  solved,  not  by  a  dogmatic  dis- 
claimer of  all  responsibility,  but  by  the  ap- 
plication of  ethical  principles,  is  no  impos- 
sible counsel  of  perfection.  If  the  American 
Board  had  accepted  the  views  of  the  protes- 
tants,  it  would  not  have  been  compelled  to 
undertake  an  investigation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
or  of  his  methods. 

A  offers  a  piece  of  property  to  B.  Reason- 
able doubt  is  cast  on  A*s  title  to  the  property. 
So  long  as  that  doubt  remains,  B  has  np  right 
to  accept  and  use  the  property.  To  decline 
it  is  not  to  pass  judgment  on  A *s  claim;  it 
simply  leaves  that  claim  in  doubt.  But  to 
accept  it  is  to  judge  that  A  had  a  right  to 
convey  the  title,  and  that  his  title  was  there- 
fore good.  If  the  board  had  returned  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  gift,  it  would  not  thereby  have 
pronounced  him  guilty ;  but  by  accepting  his 
money,  it  did  adjudge  him  innocent. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  gifts  which  come  to  all  missionary  boards 
are  sent  not  by  individuals  but  by  churches. 
The  ethical  principles,  urged  above,  permit 
the  acceptance  of  all  such  money  without 
question.  But  whenever  a  reasonable  doubt 
exists,  whether  the  check  of  an  individual 
giver  represents  tainted  money,  that  check 
should  be  returned  unless  that  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  removed ;  and  as  a  refusal  to 
accept  the  check  would  be  simply  a  recog- 
nition of  the  existing  doubt,  and  not  the  ex- 
pression of  an  adverse  judgment,  the  society 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  undertake  an 
investigation  before  returning  the  money. 

Let  our  missionary  boards  announce  that 
they  can  not  accept  contributions  of  a  doubt- 
ful character,  and  one  does  not  venture  much 
in  saying  that  they  would  not  long  be  pes- 
tered with  tainted  checks. 

1^0  doubt  the  churches  would  find  it  much 


more  difficult  to  adopt  a  high  ethical  standud 
and  to  abide  by  it,  because  they  deal  with  in- 
dividuals, and  because  men's  biiflineas  nietb- 
ods  are  apt  to  be  well  known  in  the  commn- 
nities  where  they  live. 

Some  who  decline  to  apply  ethical  piis- 
ciples  to  tainted  money  are  asking  those  wha 
protested   against    the    acceptance    of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  gift  to  consider  whereunto  tUi 
thing   may  grow.     They  tell    us  tliat  Mr. 
Rockefeller  should  not  be  singled  out  froo 
all  the  officers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Compaoj 
for   condemnation,  which    ia    true  enoogL 
There  is  condemnation  in  plenty  for  them 
all;  let  each  have  his  due  share.    L^  no 
guilty  man  escape.    Nor  is  the  Standard  OO 
Company  to  be  singled  out  from  all  offeiidiii; 
companies.    Let  no  guilty  company  escspeL 
By  all  means  apply  the  straight  edge  of  eUii- 
cal  principles  to  individuals  and  corpor&tioiii 
everywhere  throughout  the  busineas  world, 
and  especially  to  members  of  our  churcbei. 
It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  agitatioB 
now  begun  may  be  continued  until  it  mska 
trouble  in  every  church  in  the  land  wbeie 
the  holders  of  tainted  money  are  harboni 
What  business  have  churches  of  Jesoa  Chriit 
to  receive  into  their  membership,  or  to  penoit 
to  remain  in  it,  men  whose  money  is  tainted? 
The  more  men  and  money  of  that  character  a 
church  has,  the  weaker  is  the  church.    We 
are  told  that  Pope  Innocent  lY.    was  oooe 
counting  a  large  sum  of  money  in  coin  when 
St.   Thomas  Aquinas  was  ushered  in.    His 
Holiness  remarked :  **  You  see  the  church  cu 
no  longer  say  with  St.  Peter,  '  Silver  and  gold 
have  I  none.' "    To  which  the  angelic  doctw 
replied :  "  Neither  can  she  any  longer  say  with 
him,  '  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Naza- 
reth, rise  up  and  walk. ' " 

The  church  of  Christ  to-day  has  grown  rich 
and  has  lost  her  power  to  reach  the  mul- 
titude. Taking  all  religious  organizations  in 
the  United  States  together,  the  net  gain  of 
the  average  church  during  1904  was  less  tbaa 
three  members.  In  three  of  the  leading  d^ 
nominations  there  were  6,876  churches  which 
did  not  report  a  single  addition  on  confesaion 
of  faith  last  year. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  we  have  de 
plored  the  fact  that  workingmen  as  a  chas 
refuse  to  attend  church.  When  asked  whj, 
the  habitual  reply  is  that  the  churches  beloiig 
to  the  capitalistic  class,  which  is  not  dealing 
justly  by  labor.  When  men  who  have  kqpt 
back  the  laborer's  hire  contribute  largely  to 
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religious  objects  and  their  gifts  are  accepted, 
workingmen  believe  that  the  church  con- 
dones injustice,  and  are  embittered  toward 
her.  Nothing  would  so  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  non-churchgoing  multitude,  nothing 
would  so  attract  them  to  the  churches,  noth- 
ing would  so  convince  them  of  the  reality  of 
religion  and  of  its  power  over  men's  lives, 
nothing  would  so  surely  bring  the  great  na- 
tional revival  of  genuine  religion,  for  which 
we  are  longing,  as  to  see  professed  ChristiaDS 
come  into  right  relations  to  wealth. 

If  we  turn  to  the  benevolences  of  the 
churches  during  1004  we  find  the  facts  no 
more  creditable  than  those  relating  to  the 
churches'  growth.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
wealth  of  the  whole  country  has  increased 
about  forty-four  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The 
churches  have  undoubtedly  had  their  full 
proportion  of  this  increase,  and  yet  many  of 
them  gave  less  to  benevolences  last  year  than 
they  gave  in  1894.  The  average  Congre- 
gational church  gave  $100. 19  less  in  1904  than 
it  gave  ten  years  earlier.  The  average  Bap- 
tist church  gave  only  a  little  more  than  half 
as  much  last  year  as  it  gave  in  1894.  If  the 
denomination  had  increased  its  benevolences 
forty-four  per  cent.,  it  would  only  have  kept 
pace  with  its  increasing  ability ;  but  instead 
of  increasing  forty-four  per  cent.,  its  benevo- 
lences decreased  forty-seven  per  cent.  I  And 
these  figures  include  all  the  money  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  given  through  the  regular 
denominational  channels.  A  prominent  Bap- 
tist clergyman  told  the  writer  that  this  im- 
mense falling-off  was,  in  his  judgment,  due 
to  the  paralyzing  effect  which  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's gifts  had  had  upon  the  conscience  of  tlie 
denomination. 

If  the  conscience  of  the  churches  were  prop- 
erly educated,  tainted  money  would  be  re- 
jected, but  the  benevolences  of  the  churches 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Some  are  asking. 
What  are  the  heathen  going  to  do  for  sal- 
vation if  we  don't  send  them  any  more 
tainted  money?  The  greatest  hindrances  to 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world  come 
from  nominally  Christian  lands.  If  America 
were  thoroughly  Christian,  it  would  not  take 
long  for  such  an  object-lesson  to  work  the 
conviction  and  conversion  of  all  heathen  peo- 
ples. If  our  American  Christianity  can  not 
purify  our  politics  and  elevate  our  ethical 
standards  of  business,  and  establish  just  rela- 
tions between  races  and  classes  in  our  own 
midst,  with  our  increased  facility  of  commu- 


nication, which  is  making  the  whole  world 
a  neighborhood  and  publishing  our  national 
sins  on  the  heathen  housetop  this  failure  will 
soon  paralyze  our  missionary  efforts  in  all  the 
world,  and  subject  our  missionaries  to  the 
taunt:  ''Go  back  to  America,  and  first  cast 
the  beam  out  of  the  eyes  of  your  own  coun- 
trymen and  then  come  and  cast  the  mote  out 
of  ours." 

In  the  new  civilization  which  has  developed 
suddenly,  human  relationships  and  men's  in- 
terdependence have  increased  a  hundredfold. 
And  as  men  become  more  and  more  dependent 
on  each  other,  they  should  become  correspond- 
ingly more  dependable,  perception  of  the 
rights  of  others  should  grow  clearer,  the  sense 
of  justice  stronger,  judgment  should  be  more 
nicely  balanced,  and  conscience  should  be- 
come more  sensitive  and  more  intelligent;  or, 
in  one  word,  ethical  standards  should  be  ele- 
vated. But  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
under  the  temptations  of  prodigiously  in- 
creasing wealth  and  luxury,  those  standards 
are  being  sensibly  degraded.  Commercialism 
has  become  an  all-pervading  atmosphere.  It 
has  bribed  legislatures;  it  has  organized  graft 
to  betray  public  trusts ;  it  has  debauched  a 
large  section  of  the  press ;  it  has  bred  polit- 
ical corruption,  which  John  Morley  says  "  For 
the  moment  obscures  the  great  democratic 
experiment**;  it  has  polluted  business  and 
tainted  much  of  our  wealth ;  and,  most  lament- 
able and  perilous  of  all,  this  spirit  is  perme- 
ating and  paralyzing  the  church. 

Prominent  representatives  of  our  churches, 
men  ordained  to  teach  the  people  righteous- 
ness, and  leading  religious  journals  declare 
that  tamted  money  may  be  accepted  for  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  uses.  This  comes 
perilously  near  the  doctrine  that  the  end  sanc- 
tifies the  means.  There  be  some  who  say, 
"Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  whose 
damnation  is  just,"  according  to  St.  Paul. 

It  is  always  true  that  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles to  moral  progress  are  not  the  obviously 
bad  men,  but  the  really  good  men  who  range 
themselves  on  the  wrong  side. 

One  of  the  supreme  needs  of  our  times  and 
of  our  country  is  preachers,  editors,  and  men 
at  the  head  of  colleges,  of  philanthropic, 
charitable,  and  missionary  organizations,  who 
can  not  be  hired  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  to  shut  either  their 
eyes  or  their  mouths— men  who  can  recognize 
and  denounce  and  reject  the  '^ cankered  heaps 
of  strange-achieved  gold.** 
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SERMONIC   CRITICISM   AND   SUGGESTION 


THE  ORGAinZATION  OF  A  GOSPEL   TENT  CAMPAIGN* 


SuMiCEB  tent  campaigns,  such  as  those  con- 
ducted in  recent  years  at  Philadelphia,  are 
important  instruments  of  revivalism  in  popu- 
lous centers.  There  are  in  our  greater  cities 
thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands,  be- 
longing to  the  unchurched  masses.  Many  of 
them  are  prejudiced  against  religion  or  relig- 
ious organizations,  and  no  matter  how  attrac- 
tive the  inducements  offered  to  draw  them 
to  the  churches,  they  will  not  come.  A  sum- 
mer tent  and  out-of-door  evangelistic  cam- 
paign takes  Christianity  to  people  outside  the 
churches. 

Organized  tent  work  on  an  extended  scale 
commenced  in  Philadelphia  in  1899,  when 
three  tents  were  used  in  nine  different  loca- 
tions, and  an  aggregate  attendance  of  15,000 
was  recorded  for  the  season.  In  the  next  sea- 
son five  tents  were  used  in  fifteen  different 
places;  and  in  1901  there  were  seven  tents, 
sixteen  locations,  and  the  attendance  had 
grown  to  200,000.  Since  then  the  number  of 
tents  has  varied  from  seven  to  ten,  and  the 
total  attendance  at  about  1,500 separate  meet- 
ings of  all  descriptions  has  been  over  450,000. 
The  tent-meetings  generally  begin  in  the 
middle  of  June  and  last  until  the  middle  of 
September.  The  work  in  Philadelphia  was 
originally  commenced  by  the  Presbyterian 
Summer  Evangelistic  Committee,  but  as  the 
work  progressed,  workers  were  drawn  from 
all  the  evangelistic  churches,  and  the  work 
became,  and  continues  to  be,  strictly  interde- 
nominational. The  subcommittees  are  gener- 
ally interdenominational,  and  are  composed  of 
ministers,  laymen,  or  both. 

The  planning  of  a  summer  campaign  in- 
volves two  lines  of  initial  activity :  securing 
the  cooperation  of  ministers,  and  inducing  in- 
terest among  church -members.  Effort  springs 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference.  Ex- 
perience has  suggested  several  lines  of  least 
resi.stance.  Among  these  is  the  organization 
of  preparatory  union  prayer-meetings,  assem- 
bling in  turn  at  each  of  the  churches  that 
manifests  an  interest  in  the  campaign.  At 
these  meetings  short  addresses  are  given,  fol- 
lowed by  prayer  and  testimony.  Then  fol- 
lows a  regularly  organized  union  meeting  of 

*  Reported  hj  oar  staff  oorrefpondent. 


pastors  and  church-workers,  the  general  pub- 
lic being  also  invited.  This  meeting,  which 
announces  the  initiation  of  the  campaign  m 
an  accomplished  fact,  should  be  held  in  a 
public  hall  or  theater,  with  a  platform  for  a 
choir  and  possibly  instrumentalists.  Such  a 
hall,  if  centrally  located,  can  be  used  from 
time  to  time  for  union  rally  meetings.  Ar- 
rangements should  be  made  so  that  the  work- 
ers at  this  meeting  are  fairly  well  distributed 
at  strategic  points  throughout  the  hill, 
where  they  may  hand  out  leaflets,  tickets  for 
future  meetings,  and  decision  cards,  and  also 
answer  inquirers.  The  workers  use  their 
personal  influence  among  their  own  church- 
members,  especially  in  connection  with  such 
regular  meetings  as  those  of  Christian  En- 
deavor Societies.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to 
get  together  as  large  a  body  of  workers  ai 
possible  for  the  coming  campaign. 

Concurrent  with  the  organization  of  then 
meetings,  efforts  are  made  to  prepare  the 
community.  The  evangelist  in  charge  of  the 
work  writes  a  letter  which  is  sent  to  everj 
pastor,  with  a  request  that  the  latter  will 
pass  on  the  communication  to  the  members 
of  bis  church,  and  if  possible  supplement  it 
with  a  pastoral  letter  urging  individual  coop- 
eration. 

Immediately  following  the  inaugural  meet- 
ings the  regular  tent-meetings  are  conmienced. 
The  committee  on  tents  and  places  of  meet- 
ing attends  to  all  the  necessary  details.  The 
Philadelphia  committee  owns  five  tents,  rents 
three  or  four  others,  and  borrows  another  free 
of  charge.  The  tents  best  adapted  for  cam- 
paign purposes  measure  about  forty  by  eighty 
feet  and  seat  from  four  to  five  hundred  per- 
sons. They  can  be  purchased  new  for  about 
$175  to  $200.  The  cost  of  renting  a  tent 
varies  from  $80  to  $50  a  month,  the  rental 
usually  including  the  cost  of  removal  from 
point  to  point.  The  tent  committee  is  re- 
sponsible for  compliance  with  local  fire  and 
police  regulations.  Proper  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  seats  and  lighting. 
Benches  accommodating  four  persons  each 
can  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  $11. 60  a  dozen, 
and  chairs  can  be  rented  for  $7.60  per  month 
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per  hundred.  The  tents  may  be  lit  either  by 
means  of  large  oil  lamps  or  in  some  cases  by 
electricity.  At  Philadelphia  a  contract  was 
made  for  a  supply  of  Eitson  vapor  lamps, 
and  the  contractors  kept  them  in  working 
order.  A  rough  board  platform  about  twenty 
feet  by  eight  should  bo  provided  for  each 
tent,  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  taken  apart 
for  removal. 

A  tent  equipment  includes  a  speaker,  sing- 
ers, workers,  janitor,  precentor,  song-books, 
organ  or  piano.  The  janitor  should  be  an  old 
sailor,  or  some  one  who  knows  how  to  manip- 
ulate a  tent.  The  service  comprises  short 
prayers,  simple  and  familiar  hymns,  a  gospel 
sermon,  the  distribution  of  good  literature, 
and  from  time  to  time  a  lantern  lecture.  Oc- 
casionally the  audience  may  be  asked  to  rise 
for  prayers.  Tent-meetings  are  held  each 
evening,  at  noon  (in  factory  districts),  and  at 
other  convenient  times.  In  determining  the 
times  local  conditions  must  be  considered,  but 
on  an  average  there  should  be  twelve  meet- 
ings in  a  tent  each  week.  Those  in  charge  of 
a  tent  will  have  to  deal  with  unusual  inci- 
dents, such  as  the  malicious  cutting  of  a  rope 
or  other  wilful  disturbance. 

Directly  connected  with  the  tent  organiza- 
ton  are  various  subsidiary  agencies.  At  Phil- 
adelphia the  city  authorities  granted  the  use 
of  the  recreation  piers  for  lantern  services, 
and  such  services  were  held  in  a  district  in 
advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  tent.  Stereop- 
ticons  were  found  to  be  more  effective  in  some 
districts  than  in  others.  They  can  be  bought, 
rented,  or  borrowed,  and  in  many  cases  are 
provided  by  the  lecturer  himself.  Suitable 
lantern  slides  of  Biblical  subjects,  hymns, 
etc.,  can  be  purchased  or  rented  cheaply,  and 
slides  exhibiting  special  announcements  can 
be  prepared  by  means  of  a  typewriter  and  a 
mimeograph. 

At  a  lantern  service  there  should  be  a  port- 
able platform  and  a  band  of  singers.  The 
slides  shown  at  one  time  should  not  exceed 
twenty-five  or  thirty  in  number,  and  six  of 
these  should  be  hymns.  The  pictures  in  all 
cases  should  be  subordinated  to  the  address, 
and  should  only  be  used  to  attract  attention. 
On  auspicious  occasions  a  lantern  service  can 
be  held  in  the  open  air. 

Occasional  Sunday  services  can  also  be  or- 
ganized, with  permission  of  the  city  authori- 
ties, in  public  parks.  Experience  shows  that 
such  meetings  should  never  be  attempted  un- 
less the  best  possible  equipment  is  obtainable. 


Such  services  should  be  in  every  respect  sim- 
ilar to  indoor  church  services.  No  novices 
should  take  part  in  these  gatherings,  but  the 
speakers  should  be  experienced,  earnest,  and 
impressive  men.  The  music  also  must  be 
good,  and  if  possible  instruments  should  be 
used.  Every  possible  endeavor  should  be 
made  to  represent  the  Christian  church  in  a 
worthy  manner,  and  nothing  whatever  should 
be  done  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  a 
worldly  place. 

All  this  public  endeavor  is  supplemented 
by  visits  to  homes,  and  in  this  the  workers 
cooperate  with  any  existing  agencies.  The 
home  visitation  precedes  the  arrival  of  the 
tent.  In  other  districts  students  from  the 
Princeton  and  Union  Seminaries  and  from  the 
New  York  Bible  Teachers'  Training-School 
conducted  home  Bible  classes.  Many  home 
prayer-meetings  were  also  organized.  K  the 
numbers  present  at  a  home  prayer-meeting 
exceeded  six,  it  was  arranged  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  at  two  separate  homes.  In  short, 
every  practicable  method  was  utilized  to  pre- 
pare the  community,  and  to  hold  the  commu- 
nity when  prepared.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps,  Sunday-school  picnics, 
and  so  forth,  to  give  addresses  on  the  work  of 
the  campaign. 

The  work  in  the  colored  districts  of  Phila- 
delphia was  found  to  be  a  little  difficult  until 
the  problem  was  met  by  assigning  a  tent  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  season  under  a  colored 
pastor  exclusively  for  colored  people.  The 
Colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  also  cooperated.  All 
kinds  of  people  were  attracted  to  the  different 
meetings.  Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
men  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  women  with 
infants  in  their  arms.  Even  Roman  Catholics 
visited  some  of  the  tents.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  foreign-bom  population  of  Phil- 
adelphia was  an  especial  responsibility,  and 
accordingly  for  some  years  work  has  been 
concentrated  in  the  Italian  sections  not  only 
in  Philadelphia  but  also  in  the  surrounding 
towns.  Colporteur  work  was  found  to  be  ef- 
fective. The  result  of  all  this  effort  has  been 
seen  in  the  establishment  of  a  regularly  or- 
ganized Italian  church  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  now  housed  ip  a  $8,000  build- 
ing erected  on  a  lot  owned  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  Another 
church,  under  the  direction  of  the  Calvin 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  also  claimed  to  be  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  tent  missions  of  recent 
years. 
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At  the  proper  stage  of  the  preliminary  or- 
ganization officers  and  an  executive  commit- 
tee are  appointed.  The  officers  should  be  the 
chairman,  Yice-chairman,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer, and  there  should  be  subcommittees 
yaribuslj  designated  as  workers',  speakers', 
ushers',  music,  advertisement,  etc.  All  offi- 
cers and  subcommitteemen  should  be  members 
of  the  general  executive  committee.  The 
executive  committee  appoints  a  general 
superintendent,  who  should  be  a  man  with 
an  organizing  mind  and  a  capacity  for  detail. 

Collections  should  never  be  taken  at  any  of 
the  evangelistic  meetings,  altho  it  has  been 
found  at  Philadelphia  that  in  many  localities 
voluntary  offerings  have  been  forthcoming 
toward  local  expenses.  At  Philadelphia  a 
subscription  blank  was  provided  on  which 
supporters  of  the  movement  promised  to  pay 
so  much  on  the  first  of  each  of  the  summer 
months.  The  details  of  the  expenditures  at 
Philadelphia  for  1904  were :  Office  expenses 
(including  salaries),  $2,827.57;  speakers,  f4,- 
170.88;  helpers,  $1,258.89;  tents  and  mainten- 
ance, $2,586.70;  music,  $2,816.59;  advertising, 
$799.88;  children's  meetings,  $966.21 ;  making 
a  total  of  $14,421.22.  The  average  money 
cost  of  each  of  the  fifteen  hundred  meetings 
was  therefore  something  less  than  $10. 

The  workers'  committee  is  made  of  earnest 
men  and  women  gathered  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  various  churches,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia it  was  mainly  the  individual  efforts  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  work.  Under  the  workers' 
committee  is  the  publicity  department,  known 
as  the  announcement  or  advertising  commit- 
tee, with  which  is  merged  the  committee  on 
literature.  The  publicity  committee  sends 
delegates  to  the  local  editors  to  arrange  for 
the  amount  of  space  available  for  news  items 
and  descriptive  articles  concerning  the  cam- 
paign. The  aim  of  the  committee  is  so  to  ar- 
range matters  that  no  issue  of  a  paper  appears 
without  containing  something  about  the 
work.  The  same  committee  also  prepares 
advertisements,  bulletin  boards  for  tents,  and 
attends  to  the  distribution  of  window-cards 
and  posters.  In  1904  the  committee  distrib- 
uted nearly  270,000  pieces  of  printed  matter, 
and  also  handled  a  number  of  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments, and  hymn-books.  The  committee  was 
helped  by  free  grants  of  literature  from  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bible  Society,  the  American  Tract 
Society,  the  American  Sunday-School  Union, 


the  First  Day  Society,  and  by  a  number  of 
private  individuals.  The  Philadelphia  evgo- 
gelistic  committee,  whose  offices  are  at  With- 
erspoon  Building,  offers  to  give  the  benefit 
of  its  experience  toward  tent  work  in  otber 
places,  and  will  supply  samples  of  advertiiiB; 
matter,  etc.,  as  well  as  copies  of  a  booklet 
entitled  ''How  to  Organize  an  fivangeUstic 
Campaign,"  written  by  the  Rev. 'J.  B.  Ely. 

At  Philadelphia  it  was  found  desirable  to 
organize  an  ushers'  committee  whose  servioo 
were  mainly  utilized  at  the  larger  me^ings 
in  public  buildings. 

The  music  committee  arranged  for  the  sup- 
ply of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The 
permanent  musical  equipment  of  the  tenti 
consisted  of  organists,  cometists,  precenton, 
vocalists,  and  singing  evangelists.  Thirty- 
six  of  these  were  compensated  for  their  time 
and  talent  at  the  rate  of  about  $1  a  service. 
There  were  in  addition  a  large  number  of  vol- 
untary vocal  and  instrumental  helpers  se- 
lected from  the  audiences  and  led  by  the 
precentor.  A  fifteen-minute  song  service  osa- 
ally  preceded  each  tent-meeting.  Organs 
or  pianos  were  rented  at  low  rates  or  loaned 
gratuitously.  Experience  showed  that  the 
people  and  especially  the  children  like  to 
sing.  The  hymnal  used  was  "(Gospel  Test 
Songs,"  published  by  a  Philadelphia  house 
and  costing  $8  a  hundred.  Last  year  also 
the  committee  received  for  free  distribution 
fifteen  thousand  copies  of  a  new  gospel  song 
from  a  local  music  publisher. 

Children's  meetings  were  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  a  special  subcommittee  and  a 
separate  superintendent,  assisted  by  a  large 
number  of  voluntary  helpers.  Choirs  of  chfl- 
dren  were  organized  during  the  school  vaca- 
tions. The  children's  noonday  rallies  were 
particularly  successful. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  campaign  there 
were  a  large  number  of  professed  conversioDS^ 
but  in  all  cases  the  question  of  church  affilia- 
tion was  left  to  the  convert.  Many  ministen 
have  testified  to  recruited  membership  as  a 
result  of  the  tent  work.  The  Philadelphia 
efforts  have  also  attracted  the  attenti<m  of 
other  cities.  Its  methods  have  been  copied 
on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale  at  Pittsburg, 
Chicago,  and  even  in  Bombay ;  and  during 
the  present  summer  New  York  is  to  have  a 
comprehensive  campaign  for  Idanbattan  and 
an  extension  of  the  tent  work  begun  in  Brook- 
lyn a  few  years  ago  under  Dr.  N.  Dwigfat 
Hillis  and  the  Congregational  conunittee. 
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THE  EZPERIEirCKS    OF  A  SERMON  REPORTER 


8bbm ON  reporting  is  an  art  within  an  art. 
Sometiiing  more  than  stenographic  ability  is 
needed.  A  sermon  reporter  has  to  know  the 
Bible  from  Genesis  to  Rerelation.  To  aroid 
controYersial  points  he  has  to  be  familiar 
with  every  brand  of  theology.  Newspaper 
editors  will  not  publish  Presbyterian  sermons, 
however  good,  but  they  will  publish  good 
sermons  by  Presbyterians.  The  reporter,  in 
order  to  hand  in  a  good  report,  carefully 
eliminates  such  portions  as  are  peculiarly  doc- 
trinal, or  which  would  offend  the  members  of 
individual  congregations.  This  editorial  re- 
<>|uirement  is  a  matter  of  self-defense  in  a  city 
where  there  are  perhaps  churches  of  a  dozen 
different  denominations.  An  editor  would  be 
criticized  if  he  printed  a  sermon  suffused  with 
Baptist  dogma  on  one  occasion,  and  on  an- 
other did  not  extend  a  like  consideration  to 
the  Methodists.  The  editorial  rough-and- 
ready  motto  is,  **  All  the  dogma  that's  fit  to 
print,"  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  print- 
able amount  of  dogma  is  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. 

Reporters  are  invariably  welcomed  to 
American  churches,  for  American  preachers 
seem  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  the  advertise- 
ment obtainable  through  newspaper  notices. 
Some  preachers  even  maintain  their  own 
'^  press  agents,"  in  order  to  secure  the  utmost 
publicity  for  the  occasionally  brilliant  and 
it  may  be  eccentric  statements  which  they 
deliver.  In  English  churches  the  reporter 
is  only  admitted  on  sufferance.  Under  an 
ancient  law  which  has  never  been  repealed 
the  taking  of  shorthand  notes  of  sermons  is 
a  misdemeanor  characterized  as  **  brawling," 
and  punishable  by  imprisonment.  In  a  few 
American  churches  special  desks  are  available 
for  reporters.  They  are,  in  any  case,  treated 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  by  the  ushers  and 
provided  with  seats  immediately  below  the 
pulpit.  On  a  rare  occasion,  in  a  crowded 
church,  a  reporter  has  been  allowed  to  seat 
himself  on  the  pulpit  steps ;  and  on  one  ex- 
traordinary occasion  it  is  recorded  that  a 
stenographer  was  concealed  within  the  pulpit 
itself. 

A  sermon  reporter  has  no  particular  pref- 
erence as  to  the  length  of  sermons  if  the  ser- 
mon is  really  good.  The  remuneration  for 
sermon  reports  is  often  calculated  according 
to  space,  and,  moreover,  there  Is  a  real  pleas- 
ure in  recording  the  glowing  words  of  an 


eloquent  orator.  But  no  compensation  seems 
to  the  reporter  to  be  an  adequate  reward  for 
the  dreary  task  of  transcribing  a  dreary  ser- 
mon. As  an  outside  limit,  in  the  reporter's 
opinion,  no  sermon  should  exceed  an  hour's 
duration;  for  what  a  man  can  not  say  in 
sixty  minutes  he  never  will  say  in  sixty  years. 
The  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  preaching  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  spoke  for  thirty -seven 
minutes,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen words  a  minute;  and  stenographers 
recall  with  pride  that  every  word  of  this 
discourse  was  published  on  the  following 
morning  from  the  notes  of  a  single  stenog- 
rapher. The  average  speed,  however,  of 
American  preachers  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
words  a  minute.  The  people  in  the  back  row 
of  a  large  church  can  not  hear  or  comprehend 
a  sermon  preached  at  a  much  higher  rate  than 
this;  and  a  man  who  preaches  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  a 
minute  has  to  be  particularly  lucid  if  he 
wishes  both  his  words  and  his  thoughts  to 
reach  the  mind  of  the  average  hearer. 

Preachers  who  realize  the  psychologic  sense 
of  a  congregation  will  never  speak  very  fast. 
If,  in  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  they 
exceed  a  convenient  limit,  they  will  make 
frequent  and  impressive  pauses.  These 
pauses  are  much  appreciated  by  the  stenog- 
rapher. They  give  him  time  to  relax  his 
fingers,  and  an  opportunity  to  catch  up  with 
the  preacher  if  he  happens  to  be  behind. 
Quotations  from  Scriptiu^  are  welcome  for 
similar  reasons;  for,  if  the  stenographer  is 
armed  with  a  concordance,  he  has  only  to  re- 
cord a  few  words  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  a  quotation.  It  is  customary  in  all 
cases  to  verify  scriptural  texts,  for  preachers 
frequently  quote  them  incorrectly. 

Reports  in  England  are  ordinarily  written 
to  fill  a  certain  space.  This  applies  especially 
to  reports  of  speeches,  and  every  newspaper 
keeps  a  schedule  of  **  three-column  "  men,  or 
''two-column"  men,  gradually  diminishing 
until  the  speakers  of  least  reputation  have  to 
be  condensed  into  a  **  stick  " — a  variable  meas- 
ure signifying  about  ten  lines  of  type.  From 
an  editor's  point  of  view  the  best  preacher  in 
the  world  is  not  worth  more  than  a  column, 
and,  indeed,  hardly  any  preacher  can  effec- 
tively deliver  more  than  two  thousand  words. 
If  a  preacher  were  only  to  give  forth  his 
choicest  thoughts,  clothed   in   his  choicest 
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phrases,  he  probably  would  not  speak  more 
than  half  a  column,  or  a  thousand  words ;  but 
since  most  sermons  extend  to  about  four  thou- 
sand words,  the  reporter  supplies  the  preach- 
er's deficiencies  in  the  way  of  condensation. 
The  writer  has  never  heard  a  sermon  which 
was  worth  a  column,  altho  there  are  preach- 
ers who  deliver  lectures  that  are  worth  quite 
as  much  space  as  they  will  fill. 

These  condensed  reports  are  usually  written 
in  the  third  person.  They  are  not  so  much  a 
record  of  the  preacher's  words  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  his  thoughts.  A  reporter  can 
be  generally  relied  upon  to  be  fair  to  the 
preacher,  and  he  will  never  arbitrarily  select 
a  few  striking  phrases  from  a  sermon  to  the 
detriment  of  the  preacher's  theme.  Report- 
ers are,  for  the  most  part,  not  theologians. 
They  record  such  a  variety  of  opinion  that 
they  have  none  of  their  own,  and  a  reporter 
is  at  least  as  impartial  in  reporting  a  sermon 
as  he  would  be  in  describing  a  football  match. 

The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Randall  T.  Davidson,  who  visited  the  United 
States  last  year,  is  extremely  easy  to  report, 
with  the  exception  that  he  sometimes  drops 
into  Latin.  All  of  the  archbishop's  words 
and  paragraphs  are  printable.  The  arch- 
bishop indeed  seems  to  think  in  paragraphs — 
an  extremely  rare  accomplishment.  Every 
sentence  is  smooth  and  flowing,  and  the  words 
are  in  grammatical  and  intellectual  sequence. 
Dr.  Davidson,  however,  can  not  be  called  an 
orator.  It  is  necessary  to  be  near  the  pulpit 
to  catch  his  words.  There  is  an  absence  of 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  restraint  of  dramatic  deliv- 
ery. It  is  just  possible  that  His  Grace  might 
on  some  rare  occasion  inspire  even  the  phleg- 
matic stenographer;  but  this  occasion  never 
seems  to  happen. 

No  speaker  perhaps  is  so  impressive  to  a 
mixed  audience  as  Gten.  William  Booth.  At 
his  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall  the  general  has  a 
unique  method  of  delivery.  In  this  building 
there  is  a  platform  fifty  feet  long,  and  the 
general  paces  up  and  down  its  length,  repeat- 
ing his  phrases  from  either  end.  This  prac- 
tise is  by  no  means  monotonous,  for  every 
word  is  vital  and  the  repeated  phrase  is  always 
uttered  with  a  greater  intensity  of  inflexion. 
The  general  is  a  master  of  his  emotions,  and 
this  is  the  secret  of  hif  power.  The  most 
callous  listener  is  moved  by  his  striking 
phrases.  The  most  stolid  will  laugh,  or  the 
most  careless  weep,  when  they  hear  his  plea. 
A  sermon  by  the  general  is  very  good  reading 


when  the  reporter  eliminates  the  interjectioos 
and  repetitions;  for  the  general,  unlike  the 
majority  of  emotional  preachers,  has  slwtys 
an  intellectual  theme.  General  Booth  bor- 
rows the  method  of  an  advertiser  who  pnta 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  appeal  into 
his  advertisement  with  the  object  of  meeting 
divergent  tastes. 

Some  of  the  best  sermons  are  those  preached 
by  college  presidents.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Pat- 
ton,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
preaches  with  peculiar  power  and  with  a 
large  grasp  of  the  trend  of  modem  thought 
He  has  a  way  of  aptly  illustrating  scriptural 
events  by  modem  circumstance,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  says  that  it  was  the  "  popu- 
lar vote**  which  occasioned  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion. His  sermons  are  full  of  refereDcei 
to  the  latest  investigations  in  history  and 
literature,  but  he  looks  at  modem  learning 
objectively.  *'We  live  in  an  interesting 
time,"  he  says,  ''when  scientific  men  have 
parceled  out  knowledge  and  cut  it  up  into 
bits,  and  come  to  the  solution  of  this  and  that 
question,  and  we  think  we  have  got  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge ;  but  the  scientist  is  only 
like  a  worm  on  the  outermost  leaf  of  a  spresd- 
ing  elm.  He  is  so  intent  upon  the  knowledge 
that  is  immediately  within  his  purview  that 
he  never  sees  the  tree  entire. "  And  he  seems  to 
describe  his  own  large  outlook  when  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  **  what  is  wanted  is  some  one 
gifted  with  comprehensiveness  enough  to 
look  these  things  over  from  root  to  branch." 

Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  president  of  Brown 
University,  is  another  type  of  college  man 
whose  utterances  are  tinged  with  intellec 
tuality.  He  has  large  and  broad  sympathies 
with  human  nature,  and  he  understands  how 
to  present  American  ideals  to  American  au- 
diences. He  has  also,  it  might  be  said,  the 
**  historical  mind. "  He  interprets  the  past  by 
the  present  and  the  present  by  the  past.  His 
illustrations  cover  the  whole  field  of  man's 
activity,  from  a  pyramid  to  a  skyscraper, 
from  Plato  to  Kipling,  from  a  patriarch  to  a 
president.  He  clings  tenaciously  and  under- 
standingly  to  what  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  baa 
termed  the  ideals  of  ''Puritan  democracy," 
and  he  protests  against  the  modem  tendency 
"  to  place  the  cosmical  order  above  the  monl 
order,  to  exalt  the  processes  of  nature  above 
those  of  human  nature,  or  to  set  the  physical 
order  of  the  world  above  the  afiirmatSoDS  of 
conscience  or  the  ideals  of  religion." 

Another  type  of  the  intellectual  preacher  is 
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the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  but  his  merit 
consists  in  wit  rather  than  in  scholarship. 
He  is  of  the  type  of  man  who  has  gleaned 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
having  plundered  all  times  and  nations,  he 
produces  rich  gems  from  his  literary  treasure- 
house.  Here  are  a  few  of  his  typical  sen- 
tences: ^Men  naturally  resist  the  fact  of  the 
Unknown."  **  Anything  that  a  man  can  dis- 
cover he  has  a  right  to  discover."  ** Human- 
ity on  the  whole  can  not  say  that  it  knows 


fully  or  perfectly  anything."  "There  has 
been  no  discovery  on  the  larger  side  of  life 
which  was  not  a  revelation. "  "  It  is  the  secret 
things  which  demonstrate  God."  Mr.  Mor- 
gan preaches  with  quiet  earnestness,  and 
altho  he  uses  unusual  words  and  phrases 
which  can  only  be  full}'  followed  by  the  edu- 
cated, yet  his  voice  is  so  clear,  so  pleasant, 
and  so  penetrating  and  every  syllable  is  so 
clearly  cut,  that  he  can  hold  a  large  congre- 
gation with  rapt  attention. 


A  DEFECT  IN  DR.  HILLIS'S  PREACHUffO 


7b  the  Editor: 

I  AH  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hil- 
lis,  and  often  drop  into  his  church  to  hear  him 
preach. 

There  is  a  little  fly  in  this  excellent  box  of 
ointment  that  I  wish  could  be  removed.  I 
never  listen  to  the  eloquent  doctor  without  a 
degree  of  dissatisfaction,  and  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  analyze  the  occasion  of  this,  and  liave 
about  concluded  that  the  following  is  a  proper 
diagnosis.  The  minor  key  dominates  in  his 
voice  to  a  marked  degree.  It  nearly  always 
suggests  to  me  the  near  presence  of  a  tear  or 
a  suppressed  half-cry. 

I  now  and  then  take  a  friend  with  me  to 
hear  him.  He  usually  impresses  my  friends 
the  same  way  that  he  does  me,  altho  all  ad- 
mire his  wonderfully  resourceful  mind,  mar- 


velous memory,  and  command  of  words.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  taken  with  me  a 
young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and 
refinement  of  mind.  This  young  man  fre- 
quently comes  from  church  strangely  de- 
pressed. When  asked  for  a  reason  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  told  me:  "It  awakens  in  me 
a  curious  morbid  sensitiveness.  The  doctor 
makes  me  heart-  and  brain-tired .  There  seems 
to  be  in  him  a  lack  of  restful  poise,  yet,  not- 
withstanding, I  greatly  admire  his  preaching." 
For  a  similar  reason  a  nervous  friend  of 
mine  often  stays  away  from  his  church.  The 
doctor  is  always  at  high  tension,  at  concert 
pitch,  as  it  were,  and  this  seems  to  produce 
in  him  a  kind  of  "hypersensitiveness,"  which 
tends  to  depress  some,  possibly  many  hearers. 
An  Occasional  Preacher. 


IS  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CHURCH  TOWARD  THE  THEATER  CHANGING  FOR 

THE  BETTER? 


On  this^  subject  we  would  like  to  have  an 
exchange  of  views  from  our  clergymen  read- 
ers who  have  given  the  subject  thought. 
The  letters  should  bo  brief,  not  more  tiian 
three  hundred  words  each.  Kindly  give  us 
the  pith  of  your  thinking,  without  an  "  How 
do  you  do?  "  or  a  **  €k)od-by." 

This  **  exchange  "  is  suggested  by  the  many 
appreciative  words  in  pulpits  called  forth 
recently  by  the  death  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  the 
famous  actor,  whose  great  fame  rests  largely 
on  his  portraiture  of  the  character  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  a  play  that  has  been  called  a  master- 
ful temperance  sermon.  Rev.  Dr.  George  H. 
Houghton,  rector  of  "The  Little  Church 
Around  the  Comer,"  so  named  by  Jefferson, 
delivered  an  appreciative  sermon  in  memory 
of  the  actor,  on  Sunday,  April  80,  in  which 
he  said : 


"  In  the  evening  of  his  earthly  day  the  rest 
of  sleep  has  come  to  our  friend  beloved, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  foremost  among  the  success- 
ful toilers  of  his  day ;  and  it  is  the  peaceful 
sleep  whose  waking  will  bring  refreshment 
and  a  greater  strength  to  be^n  the  tireless 
life  which  waits  beyond.  We  who  have 
come  together  this  day  are  tuned  in  perfect 
svmpathy  with  the  burial  ofilce  on  that  New- 
England  shore  where  his  mortal  remains  are 
to-day  committed  to  mother  earth,  and  in 
fullest  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  family 
gathered  around  his  bier,  and  with  the  lamen- 
tetion  of  those  unnumbered  ones,  far  and 
near,  who  may  never  look  upon  his  like 
again." 

Fifty  years  ago  words  like  these  in  memory 
of  a  dead  actor  would  have  greatly  scanda- 
lized the  pulpit — now  they  seem  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Is  the  change  in  the  church  or 
in  the  theater?  Is  it  a  change  for  the  better? 
What  aaj  our  clergymen  readers? 
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Bt  Prof.  Lbwib  Batles  Paton,  Pn.D.»  Habtford  Thsolooical  Skminabt. 


Thb  sia  which  this  prophet  charges  upon 
the  nation  is  worship  of  the  Baalim  of  Ca- 
naan. That  this  was  the  chief  evil  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges  is  attested  by  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Book  of  Judges  and  by  the  state- 
ments of  Hosea  ii.  16/.,  ix.  10;  Jer.  ii.  10.  It 
was  inevitable  that  this  should  be  the  case 
under  the  historical  conditions  that  existed 
in  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Hebrews  and 
Canaanites  were  mingled  in  all  parts  of  the 
land.  Agriculture  could  not  be  learned  by 
the  Hebrews  without  learning  the  religious 
ceremonies  that  the  Canaanites  observed  when 
they  planted  or  harvested  the  grain.  Friend- 
ly association  with  the  Canaanites  involved 
a  borrowing  of  their  religious  ideas,  and  inter- 
marriage necessitated  a  recognition  of  their 
beliefs. 

In  order  to  understand  the  attitude  of  this 
prophet  and  of  all  the  other  prophets  in  the 
early  history  who  attacked  the  Baalim,  we 
must  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  kind  of 
apostasy  that  was  involved  in  Baal  worship. 
It  was  not  a  conscious  and  deliberate  rejec- 
tion of  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  substitution 
of  another  god  called  Baal  in  his  place,  but  it 
was  a  confusion  of  the  God  of  Israel  with  the 
local  divinities  of  Canaan.  Jehovah  was  not 
consciously  forsaken,  but  He  was  conceived 
as  similar  in  character  to  the  Baalim.  It  was 
the  process  that  went  on  for  so  many  cen- 
turies in  the  Christian  church  of  absorbing 
heathen  ideas  and  institutions  and  blending 
them  with  the  doctrines  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. A  striking  evidence  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  use  of  Baal  as  a  synonym  of  Jehovah  in 
proper  names  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  and 
early  kingdom.  Gideon  received  the  name 
of  J^rub-Baal,  ''Baal  strives";  but  Gideon 
was  a  zealous  worshiper  of  Jehovah,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Baal  who 
forms  a  part  of  his  name  is  any  other  than 
the  God  of  Israel.  Saul  had  a  son,  Ish-Baal, 
"  Man-of-Baal " ;  Jonathan  a  son,  Merib-Baal, 
^  Baal-contendeth  ^ ;  and  David  a  son,  Baal- 
yada,  *^  Baal-knows. "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
by  Baal  Saul,  Jonathan,  and  David  meant 


Jehovah.  The  Baal-berith,  "Lord  of  the 
covenant,"  at  Shechem  (Judges  ix.  4)  is  Jeho- 
vah, who  made  His  covenant  with  Israel  si 
Sinai.  In  Hosea  ii.  1 1-13  the  feasts  of  Jehovah 
are  identified  by  the  people  with  the  **  days  of 
the  Baalim,"  and  the  prophet  demands  (vs. 
1&-17)  that  the  name  Baal  shall  no  longer  be 
applied  to  Jehovah. 

The  result  of  this  confusion  of  Jehovah 
with  the  Baalim  was  a  forgetting  of  those 
distinctive  features  that  made  Jehovah  the 
true  Qod.  Jehovah,  whom  Moses  pro- 
claimed, was  a  God  transcending  nature,  who 
was  Himself  righteous  and  who  demanded 
righteousness  of  men.  The  Baalim  of  Canaan 
were  local  divinities  with  strongly  unethical 
traits.  They  were  worshiped  "  on  every  high 
hill  and  under  every  green  tree,"  in  caves,  bj 
springs,  and  in  all  the  other  holy  places  of 
Semitic  antiquity.  They  were  conceiYed  ai 
sexually  related  to  one  another.  The  Baal, 
or  ** owner,"  was  the  male  genius  of  a  pa^ 
ticular  shrine  and  the  Ashtart  (Astarte,  Aflh- 
toreth)  was  its  female  genius.  They  personi- 
fied the  life-giving  water  and  the  fruitfol 
earth.  Their  worship  was  characterized  b/ 
extreme  licentiousness,  and  drunkenness  was 
regarded  as  a  religious  act  in  honor  of  the 
god  who  gave  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  The 
confusion  of  Jehovah  with  the  Baalim,  ac- 
cordingly, meant  the  loss  of  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  the  idea  of  God  and  the  substitution 
in  its  place  of  an  immoral,  naturalistic  idea 
that  was  characteristic  of  the  Baalim. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  war  of  the 
prophets  against  Baal- worship  takes  on  a  new 
significance.  It  is  no  mere  incident  of  ancient 
history,  but  is  part  of  the  battle  of  the  ages 
between  the  natural  and  the  moral  conception 
of  God.  None  of  us  are  in  danger  of  delib- 
erately rejecting  the  God  of  the  Bible  and 
worshiping  in  His  stead  a  heathen  divinity, 
but  we  are  all  in  danger  of  substituting  in 
the  place  of  the  Biblical  idea  of  Qod  a  lower 
conception.  It  makes  no  difference  by  what 
name  we  call  God,  but  the  idea  that  we  hold 
of  God  is  all  important    Baal-worship  haa 
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et  died  out,  altho  Jehovah  is  nominally 
'ed  in  our  midst.  Modern  pantheistic 
sophy,  with  its  identification  of  God 
nature,  its  denial  of  personality  and  of 
nsibility,  is  Baal-worship  in  a  new  form, 
m  scientific  naturalism,  which  acknowl- 
;  no  God  but  the  Unknowable,  and  finds 
3jectiye  basis  for  righteousness,  is  an- 
form  of  Baal-worship.  Still  more  corn- 
is  that  moral  indifference  in  the  com- 
ty  and  in  the  church  which  practically 
es  righteousness  as  a  fundamental  ele- 
in  the  divine  character.  Those  who 
7e  that  the  natural  impulses  of  the  heart 
be  freely  indulged,  that  the  aim  of  life  is 
I  joy  ourselves  as  much  as  possible,  and 
when  we  leave  this  world  an  indulgent 
will  welcome  us  to  eternal  bliss  irrespec- 
)f  our  character,  are  practical  Baal- wor- 


shipers even  tho  they  may  call  God  by  the 
name  of  Jehovah. 

It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  ask  ourselves 
often,  how  do  we  think  of  the  God  that  we 
worship.  Do  we  believe  that  He  is  infinitely 
holy,  and  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  His  face?  Do  we  know  that  we  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ? 
Do  we  recognize  that  without  repentance  and 
faith  in  the  pardoning  grace  that  He  has  re- 
vealed there  is  no  salvation?  If  so,  then  we 
know  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Moses,  and  of  the 
Prophets,  and  of  Christ,  the  God  of  holiness, 
who  demands  holiness  in  us,  and  who  pur- 
poses to  realize  holiness  in  the  world.  But  if 
we  do  not  believe  this,  the  God  whom  we  arc 
worshiping  is  not  Jehovah  but  a  Baal  of  our 
own  imagining. 


CHRIST'S  METHOD  OF  ANSWERING  QUESTIONS 

RDF.  Hbrrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  McCormice:  Thbolooical  Sbminart,  Chioago. 


s  art  of  questioning  is  of  acknowledged 
rtance.  It  has  had  wide  attention  and 
r.  The  art  of  answering  questions  is 
y  less   important.     But  comparatively 

thought  has  been  given  to  it.  It  has 
ad  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  Word 
>d  tells  us  "a  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
li.**  It  also  commands  us  to  "answer  a 
tccording  to  his  folly. "  And  yet  "  not  to 
er  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.*'  Evi- 
y  there  is  need  of  wide  and  wise  judg- 

in  the  replies  we  make  to  questioners. 
)  heart  of  the  wise  studieth  to  answer  " ; 
aught  with  a  question,  there  is  often  no 
for  study.  And  hence  the  word  spoken 
ply  is  not  "right"  or  "in  due  season." 
wise  man  says:  "A  man  hath  joy  by  the 
er  of  his  mouth";  but  every  minister 
rs  that  that  is  a  way  of  sorrow  as  well. 

preacher,  worth  anything,  will  start 
tions.  A  live  parish  will  fairly  bristle 
interrogation  points.  There  are  mental 
enges  in  every  pew,  and  these  often  find 
ce.  Honest  doubt  has  its  inquiring  mood, 
dishonest  doubt  puts  on  one.    Ignorance 

expectantly  for  knowledge;  and  cap- 
,  caviling  self-conceit  wants  to  know, 
know.  Questions  speculative,  doctrinal, 
tical-— questions  of  Christian  casuistry, 
iligion,  politics,  future  life — these  crowd 
le  door  of  the  lips  and  press  for  answer, 
are  all  concerned  to  know  how  to  make 


Manifestly  the  replies  Christ  made  to  those 
who  came  to  Him  with  one  or  another  word 
of  inquiry  should  prove  an  interesting  and 
illuminating  study.  The  thorough  consid- 
eration of  the  nexus  of  the  questions  asked 
him,  of  the  spirit  or  incident  that  gave  birth 
to  them,  of  their  grouping  or  classification, 
and  of  the  reach  and  profound  significance  of 
Christ's  answers,  ought  to  yield  a  large  profit. 

For  the  pastor  in  the  frequent  and  inevi- 
table questionings  of  his  parish ;  for  the  par- 
ent brought  often  face  to  face  with  the 
difficulties  raised  by  an  inquiring  child ;  for 
the  teacher  before  his  class  where  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  has  been  stimulated  by  his  guidance 
as  he  has  led  them  into  the  mysteries  of  Scrip- 
ture; for  the  Christian  before  gainsayers  seek- 
ing to  entrap  him,  and  shame  or  silence  him 
by  their  cunning  interrogatives — this  field  of 
study  ought  to  have  special  and  peculiar  in- 
terest. 

In  looking  over  the  principal  occasions 
when  Christ  was  approached  by  an  inquirer, 
some  suggestions  have  occurred  to  me  that 
seem  worthy  of  consideration  and  emphasis. 

This,  first,  that  Christ  often  wrapped  His 
answer  in  a  parable.  He  replied  by  a  story. 
In  this  respect  (I  say  it  reverently)  our  mar- 
tyred Lincoln  was  greatly  like  Him.  How 
Lincoln  sometimes  shot  a  man  through  with 
an  anecdote  1  How  he  laughed  another  out 
of  his  absurdity  by  a  story  1  This  silent,  sad 
man,  with  his  marvelous  intuition,  parried 
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many  a  dagger  of  interrogation  thrust  at  him 
by  this  method  of  reply.  His  stories  were 
often  rough  and  crude ;  they  smacked  of  the 
farm,  and  the  frontier,  and  the  county  court- 
house ;  but  there  was  always  an  irresistible 
point  to  them,  and  now  and  then  an  almost 
infinite  pathos.  Men  went  away  from  him 
rebuked,  confounded,  captured.  Men  who 
could  batter  down  argument  with  argument, 
men  who  could  listen  to  and  resist  his  logic, 
who  could  fling  back  challenging  questioos 
and  keep  up  a  running  fire  of  hot  discussion, 
could  not  stand  before  one  of  his  irresistible 
stories.  Into  these  were  often  crowded  argu- 
ment, illustration,  tenderness,  appeal;  and 
they  frequently  silenced  where  they  did  not 
convince.  What  Lincoln's  method  was  in  a 
crude,  crass,  but  often  effective  way,  Christ's 
method  was  in  a  finely  fibered  and  flawless 
way.  •*  Who  is  my  neighbor?  "  asked  a  law- 
yer. Jesus  did  not  pick  him  out.  Ho  told 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  He  did 
not  define  the  limits  of  neighborhood.  But 
his  story  made  each  one  of  us  kin  to  any  one 
in  need,  and  showed  that  the  question  savored 
of  narrowness  and  ought  never  to  be  asked. 
Men  have  known  ever  since  that  if  they  found 
anywhere  a  man  with  the  blood  of  the  human 
race  in  his  veins  and  in  need  of  help,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  race  or  sect  or  caste  or  color,  they 
were  to  be  a  neighbor  to  him  after  the  deed 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Qood  Samaritan.  All 
the  moral  dissertations  of  the  centuries  have 
not  put  that  lesson  in  the  world's  heart  like 
this  gospel  story. 

Again,  the  question  of  Peter,  ''Lo,  we 
have  left  all  and  followed  thee;  what,  then, 
shall  we  have?  "  brought  out  the  story  of  the 
laborers,  all  hired  for  a  penny  a  day,  tho  at 
different  hours,  and  each  getting  simply  his 
penny;  thus  teaching  that  it  is  acceptance  of  a 
condition  and  not  amount  of  tail  that  secures 
us  heaven. 

"  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  ?  **  they 
asked  Him.  And  seizing  a  common  incident 
of  Eastern  life.  He  answered:  **  Is  it  lawful  to 
help  an  ass  out  of  the  pit  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
wicked  to  help  a  man  out?  " 

Incidents,  anecdotes,  word-scenes,  —  they 
are  better  than  arguments.  They  illuminate, 
they  translate  truth  into  life,  they  take  ab- 
stractions and  put  flesh  and  blood  on  them. 
They  do  not  antagonize.  They  never  fight. 
They  toin  their  way.  Logic  cudgels.  Para- 
bles exhibit.  We  ought  to  have  more  of 
th«m,  and  have  them  handy,  and  leam  to 


grow  facile  in  their  use.     Many  a  queitki 
can  best  be  answered  by  a  story. 

Another  feature  in  Christ's  method  of  » 
swering  questions  was  this:  His  answer ea- 
bodied  a  principle  rather  than  a  rule.  Tk 
letter  was  nothing  much  to  Him ;  the  MptA 
was  everything.  Tithing  of  mint  Hebyv 
means  condemned;  but  upon  the  weightkr 
matters  He  threw  the  infinite  emphasis.  Ma 
came  to  Him  asking  questions  in  arithmetic 
And  their  figiu'es  seemed  impertinences  in  the 
spirit  and  sweep  of  His  answers.  They  aakal 
for  some  technical  and  formal  rule.  He  gkn 
them  a  great  principle.  One  of  the  scriba 
inquired,  **  Master,  which  is  the  first  con* 
mandment  of  all?"  Christ  did  not  begin  to 
weigh  the  commandments,  one  by  one,  to  m 
which  was  greatest.  He  did  not  pick  oat  tke 
first,  or  the  third,  or  the  tenth,  and  say,  'For 
reasons  this  is  the  greatest."  He  said:  *Tlit 
first  commandment  is.  Thou  shalt  love  tis 
Lord  thy  €k>d  with  all  thy  heart.  And  tis 
second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  tkj 
neighbor  as  thyself."  That  is,  the  second ii 
also  first.  And  there  is  no  first,  no 
Loi>e  is  all/  Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  tis 
whole  law.  Be  not  concerned  about  whiA 
commandment  is  greatest,  lest  you  tbenbf 
miss  the  spirit  that  alone  makes  it  possible  to 
obey  at  all. 

So  when  Peter  asks  the  Lord,  "How oft 
shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive 
him  ?  Till  seven  times  ?  "  Jesus  replies,  *Kot 
until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy  tima 
seven " ;  that  is,  an  unlimited  number  d 
times;  that  is,  make  no  coimt  of  forgive 
in  the  possession  of  the  spirit  of  forgii 
Forgiveness  is  not  a  sum  in  addition  or  mul- 
tiplication. **  How  many  times ! "  When  • 
man  begins  to  count  the  times  he  has  pardoned, 
the  true  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  dead  in  him. 

**  Who  is  my  neighbor?  "  Does  Christ  la- 
swer  this  question  by  describing  a  neighbor, 
pointing  him  out  and  naming  his  chantctor- 
istic?  No.  That  is  mechanical,  artifldil. 
arithmetic  again.  He  exhibits  and  illusMtt 
the  neighborly  spirit.  And  the  Good  Ssmiii' 
tan  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Have  we  not  here  a  very  wholesome  lews 
as  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  a  very  Isife 
class  of  inquirers?  A  good  deal  of  fog  in  thi 
field  of  Christian  casuistry  would  be  ^itir 
pated  if  we  answered  inquirers  with  an  illt- 
minating  principle  rather  than  a  formal  mk 
None  the  less,  but  rather  the  more,  wonldttsB 
be  abstention  from  matters  of  douhttel  a- 
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X>cdienc7,  if  questions  concerning  them  were 
answered  after  this  method  of  the  Master. 

Another  feature  of  Christ's  method  of  meet- 
ing inquiry  was  this:  He  made  much  of  the 
Ward  of  Chd.  He  sent  the  questioner  to  the 
Scriptures.  One  would  think  He  might  have 
drawn  upon  His  own  resources.  He  had  un- 
searchable riches  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
And  the  use  of  these  would  have  helped  to 
establish  His  claims,  and  could  certainly  have 
been  made  overwhelming  in  every  case  of  in- 
quiry. But  He  met  question  of  friend  and 
foe,  of  wavering  faith  and  caviling  unbelief, 
with  the  Scriptures.  "To  the  law  and  the 
testimony, "  was  His  constant  word.  You  ask 
for  my  credentials,  He  said  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  •*  Search  the  Scriptures ;  they  testify 
of  me."  And  to  answer  the  wondering  query 
of  doubting  disciples,  "  beginning  from  Moses, 
he  interpreted  to  tlicm  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  himself. "  Whose  wife 
shall  she  be?  asked  the  skeptical  Sadducees. 
And  Christ's  reply  was:  "Ye  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures.  Have  ye  not  read 
that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God  ?  " 
•*  Wliat  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  "  said 
the  lawyer,  tempting  Him.  "  What  is  writ- 
ten in  the  lawf^  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"  How  readest  thou?  "  And  when  the  lawyer 
read  the  law,  Jesus  said,  "This  do,  and  thou 
Shalt  live.*'  "Why  do  the  disciples  that 
which  is  not  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  ?  "  was  the 
challenging  question  of  the  Jews,  as  the  dis- 
ciples plucked  ears  of  com.  "  Have  ye  never 
read  what  David  did  ?  ^  was  the  ready  answer ; 
and  back  they  were  sent  to  the  oracles.  "  Is 
it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife 
for  any  cause?  ^  asked  His  enemies,  tempting 
Him.  And  He  answered, "  Have  ye  not  read  ?  " 
To  the  Scriptures  1  What  is  written?  Did  ye 
never  read?**  How  commonly  did  He  thus 
reply.  Not  much  reasoning ;  little  theologi- 
cal discussion;  and  no  philosophy.  What 
saiththe  Word? 

Here,  as  often  elsewhere.  Moody  was  right. 
In  this  respect  at  least  he  followed  Christ's 
method.  The  positively  best  answer  to  any 
question  is  an  " It  is  written."  In  our  replies 
to  inquirers  let  us  have  less  of  human  opinion 
and  speculation  and  more  of  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord."  Let  us  open  the  Book  and  find  the 
page  and  read  the  words  1 

This  cursory  study  of  Christ's  method  of  an- 
swering questions  has  disclosed  another  fea- 
ture :  that  Ee  looked  at  the  spirit  of  the  question- 
er even  more  than  at  the  letter  of  the  question. 


He  could.  Often  we  can  not.  His  omnis- 
cient eye  swept  the  field  of  motive.  He 
knew  all  that  was  in  every  man  tluit  came  to 
Him.  How  little  we  know.  But  how  de- 
sirable that  we  should  know — know  some- 
thing, at  least,  of  the  posture  of  the  ques- 
tioner's mind.  Hence  the  need  of  turning 
inquirer  and  ascertaining  the  occasion  of  the 
question,  the  motive  behind  it,  the  attitude 
toward  truth,  whether  doubt  is  bom  of  fear 
that  a  thing  may  be  false,  or  of  a  wish  tiiat  it 
were  false,  before  we  make  answer.  Diag- 
nosis before  prescription  is  as  good  in  causistry 
as  in  therapeutics. 

See,  now,  how  Christ  devoted  His  answer 
to  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  asked  Him  a 
question,  meeting  the  real  need  of  the  inquirer 
first,  and  making  the  letter  of  the  inquiry  sec- 
ond and  subordinate. 

Some  came  to  Him  with  idle  curiosity. 
"Are  there  few  that  be  saved?"  asked  one. 
Did  Christ  go  into  a  calculation,  counting  up 
infants  and  covering  centuries?  No  I  The 
inquirer  seemed  more  interested  in  a  matter 
of  arithmetic  than  of  conscience.  And  to 
loose  him  of  his  folly,  Jesus  said,  in  sub- 
stance, in  answer  to  the  question.  Are  there 
few  that  be  saved?  See  that  you  are. 
"Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,"  is 
His  searching,  solemn  word;  "for  many,  I 
say  unto  you,  shall  seek  to  enter  in  and  shall 
not  be  able."  Which  was  as  if  He  had  said : 
It  is  amazing  folly  to  be  paltering  and 
pothering  with  a  question  of  statistics  in  con- 
nection with  salvation,  when  so  many  miss 
the  way,  and  you  may  be  among  them  /  And 
yet  Christ  meets  the  letter  of  the  inquiry 
before  He  gets  through,  and  clearly  implies 
that  a  great  multitude  sliall  be  saved  when 
He  says:  "  They  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  and  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God. "  Again  they  question  Him,  and  now 
it  is  the  disciples  who  are  the  inquirers,  say- 
ing, "  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?"  Did  He  speak  of  Moses,  or  Eli- 
jab,  or  John  the  Baptist?  He  takes  a  little 
child,  sets  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
makes  answer :  "  Except  ye  become  as  little 
children  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  And  they  were  shot 
through  with  the  shame  and  sin  of  their 
pride.  And  yet  the  letter  of  their  inquiry 
gets  answer;  for  Christ's  reply  is  as  if  He 
had  said,  "The  humblest;  he  is  the  great- 
est." 
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"When  shall  these  things  be?"  asked  the 
disciples,  as  they  heard  Christ  speak  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  of  the  end  of 
the  world.  And  Christ 's  answer  substantially 
is,  ^  Dates,  times,  seasons,  the  day  and  the 
hour— what  are  these?  Be  ye  ready.  That  is 
the  vital  matter." 

**  What  shall  this  man  do  ?  "  is  another  ques- 
tion of  idle  curiosity  that  is  met  with  **  What 
is  that  to  thee?    Follow  thou  me." 

**Lo,  we  have  left  all.  What  shall  we 
have?  "  Still  it  is  speculation  and  surmise  as 
to  matters  of  no  eternal  moment.  And  while 
Christ  answers  that  they  shall  have  a  hun- 
dredfold, He  adds,  *"  But  many  that  are  first 
shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first" — that  is, 
**  Have  a  care  I  Be  not  too  eager  about  what 
ye  shall  have.  The  heavenly  riches  are  not 
for  those  who  are  thinking  more  of  what  they 
have  given  up  and  what  they  are  to  get, 
than  of  what  they  were,  and  are,  and  ought 
to  be." 

So  the  Master  always  sought  to  meet  the 
deeper  peed  betrayed  in  the  spirit  of  the  ques- 
tioner rather  than  the  surface  need  indicated 
by  the  question.    This  should  be  our  way. 

Still  further,  in  considering  Christ's  method 
of  reply,  it  will  be  found  that  He  often  an- 
swered one  question  by  asking  another.  But 
almost  invariably  this  was  when  the  question 
was  in  the  line  of  challenge  or  rebuke. 

**  Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders?"  they  loftily  asked. 
And  the  answer  came,  "  Why  do  ye  transgress 
the  commandment  of  God  by  your  tradi- 
tion ?  "  They  had  assumed  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  Christ's  deed  or  speech.  His 
reply  showed  them  that  they  were  guilty  of 
a  deeper  wrong.  "  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute 
to  Coesar  ?  "  they  questioned.  Jesus  perceived 
their  wickedness  and  said:  **Why  tempt  ye 
me,  ye  hypocrites?"  And  holding  up  a 
penny,  he  asked,  **  Whose  is  this  image  and 
superscription  ?  "  And  compelled  to  answer: 
•*  Caesar's. "  Christ's  swift  reply  was :  **  Then 
render  unto  Ca3sar  the  things  that  are  Csssar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 
And  seeking  to  entangle  Him,  they  them- 
selves got  enmeshed. 

Still  another  method  of  Christ's  reply  to 
questioners  was  by  silence.  He  sometimes 
answered  nothing. 

**  Hearest  thou  not  how  many  things  they 
witness  against  thee?"  asked  Pilate.  ''And 
he  gave  him  no  answer,  not  even  to  one  word. " 
**Whatl    Carest  thou  not  what  is  said  of 


thee  ?    Hast  thou  no  defense  ?  "    And  the  lipi 
that  could  blast  those  perjurers  were  sliU. 

Again,  at  the  cross,  they  rail  on  Him,  wig- 
ging their  heads,  saying,  "He  saved  otben; 
himself  he  can  not  save."  And  amidst  tfait 
questioning  and  challenging  Babel  of  hell  the 
Son  of  Gk)d  is  silent ;  He  answers  nothing. 

The  disciple  is  not  above  his  lfast«r. 
There  may  be  times  in  our  lives  when  a  dial- 
lenging  question  will  best  be  met  by  sileDoe. 
We  may  suffer  thereby.  The  unspoken  is- 
swer,  if  uttered,  might  free  from  suspkkm, 
rid  us  of  calunmy,  vindicate  us  before  an  on- 
looking  crowd,  save  us  from  the  shame  d 
seeming  to  be  weak  and  false;  yet  it  mi| 
be  better  that  the  word  be  left  unspoken. 
Doubtless  this  is  one  of  the  bitterest  sddi 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  coin  of  Christiss 
integrity.  It  may  cut  to  the  quick  to  be  tinv 
questioned  and  answer  not  a  word;  but  the 
spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  is  on  us  then.  So 
the  Master  walked  on  silently,  when  thej 
thrust  their  sneering,  jeering  questioiis  il 
Him.  But  it  was  the  way  to  His  crown  sad 
kingdom ! 

And  now  the  question  of  questions,  Wlsit 
shall  I  do  to  bo  saved?  How  did  Christ  ss- 
swer  that?  Not  by  labored  reasoning,  not  by 
metaphysical  and  abstract  terms,  not  hi  the 
exhibition  of  profound  philosophic  or  sden- 
tific  research.  *'Come  unto  me,"  Ue  lepUed. 
"  Believe  in  me. "  **  Follow  me. "  "  I  am  the 
way."  ^'No  mancometh  to  the  Father  hut 
by  me."  Marvelous  simplicity!  And  liow 
every  answer  points  with  unmistakable  dheet- 
ness  just  one  way — to  the  feet  of  Jesus! 

''What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  The  an- 
swers to  this  question  may  be  varied  and  yet 
scriptural.  The  answer  ought  to  depend  on 
the  posture  of  the  inquirer's  mind.  Paul  re- 
plied to  the  jailer's  question.  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved?  ** Believe  on  the  Lord  Jens 
Christ."  But  Jesus  did  not  answer  the  rich 
young  man  that  way  when  He  came  runnisg 
and  kneeling  to  Him,  and  asked  that  ques- 
tion. He  said:  ''Go  and  sell  all  that  thon 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven."  He  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  difficulty.  And  our  answer  must  like- 
wise have  regard  to  the  posture  of  the  ques- 
tioner's mind.  But  any  answer  that  does  not 
send  the  inquirer  straight  to  Jesus  Christ  is  big 
with  possibilities  of  false  guidance  and  dis- 
aster. 

"The  hkabt  of  the  wibb  HTUiiUTH  to 

ANSWEB." 
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THE  SAINTS  AS  "DZAR  CmLDREN''* 
By  Thomas  P.  Hughes,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bkookltn. 


Be  ye  therrforefoUoy>er8  cf  Qod  a»  dear  chUdren, 
and  walk  in  lave, — £phe8.  ▼.  1-2. 

Thbrb  are  some  instances  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture where  the  old  English  Yersion  seems  to 
conyey  to  the  average  English  mind  a  more 
correct  conception  of  the  **  inspired  thought " 
than  the  original  Greek.  As,  for  instance,  the 
word  **  charity  "  in  1  Cor.  xili.  In  Ephes.  v.  1, 
uc  rUva  ayantfTd,  **as  children  beloved,"  is 
more  intelligently  expressed  by  our  ordinary 
Snglish  term  ''dear  children,"  because  it  has 
reference  not  only  to  that  great  affection 
which  a  parent  has  for  his  favorite  child,  but 
also  to  that  sweet  and  loving  disposition 
which  the  dear  child  manifests  in  daily  life. 

The  restoration  of  the  child  heart  in  man 
is  the  foundation  of  the  ''simple  life"  as 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ.  To  "  receive  the  Einh- 
dom  of  God  as  a  little  child  "  (Luke  xvlii.  17) 
was  a  new  revelation,  and  when  the  apostle 
writes  of  a  **  dear  child  "  or  a  **  child  beloved," 
as  rendered  in  the  Revised  Version,  he  means 
a  child  of  Gk)d  who  is  tractable  and  yielding 
to  the  teachings  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

1.  A  *'dear  child  "  is  ready  to  learn  of  his 
father,  and  so  is  the  child  of  God.  ""  That 
which  I  see  not,  teach  thou  me  "  (Job  xxxiv. 
82).  "Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Lord,  and  lead 
me  in  a  plain  path  "  (Ps.  xxvii.  11). 

2.  A  *'dear  child"  is  not  stubborn  or  con- 
ceited. The  child  of  God  is  humble  and 
meek.  "  Learn  of  me, "  said  our  divine  Master, 
'^for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart;  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  for  your  souls  "  (Matt.  xi.  29). 
Edmimd  Burke  said,  ''True  humility  is  the 
basis  of  the  (Christian  system  " ;  and  Fenelon 
that  "the  most  essential  point  in  Christ's 
religion  is  lowliness  of  mind."  "Put  ye  on, 
therefore,  as  the  elect  of  Gk)d.  holy  and  be- 
loved, .  .  .  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness" 
(Col.  iii.  12). 

8.  A  "dear  child"  is  obedient.  With  the 
child  of  God  it  is  the  "  obedience  of  faith " 
(RontL  xvi.  26).  "  Even  Christ  learned  obMi- 
ence  by  the  things  which  he  suffered  "  (Heb. 
▼.  8).  The  merit  of  obedience  to  God  very 
largely  consists  in  giving  up  an  inclination. 

4.  A  "  dear  child  "  is  of  a  peaceable  dispo- 
sition.   "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 


they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God" 
(Matt  Y.  9).  "As  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Christ  is  whispering  peace  "  (Whittier)  in  the 
soul  of  the  child  of  God.  "  Endeavoring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace  "  (Ephes.  iv.  8). 

5.  A  "dear  child  "  greatly  loves  his  father, 
and  the  child  of  God  loves  his  heavenly 
Father.  The  first  and  great  commandment 
is  "Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind  "  (Matt.  xxii.  87). 

6.  A  "  dear  child  "  is  zealous  for  the  honor 
of  his  father,  and  the  child  of  God  is  sorely 
troubled  when  he  hears  the  name  of  God  re- 
proached and  blasphemed  and  His  laws  de- 
spised. The  Palmist  said :  "  Rivers  of  water 
run  down  mine  eyes,  because  they  keep  not 
thy  law  "  (Ps.  cxix.  186).  When  Jesus  saw 
the  Temple  of  God  defiled  He  drove  forth  the 
offenders,  and  "  his  disciples  remembered  that 
it  was  written.  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
eaten  me  up  "  (John  ii.  17,  Ps.  Ixix.  9). 

7.  A  "  dear  child  "  loves  his  father's  house, 
and  the  children  of  God,  like  the  psalmist  of 
old,  would  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house 
of  his  God  "than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness  "  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  10).  "  I  have  loved 
the  habitation  of  thy  house  "  (Ps.  xxvi.  8). 

8.  A  "  dear  child  "  is  trustful  and  has  con- 
fidence in  his  father;  and  with  the  child  of 
God  "  there  is  no  fear  in  love,  but  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear  "  (1  John  iv.  18). 

9.  A  "dear  child"  is  grieved  when  he  has 
displeased  his  father,  and  so  is  the  child  of 
Gk)d  grieved  when  he  has  offended  his 
heavenly  Father.  "Thou  hidest  thy  face. 
They  are  troubled  "  (Ps.  civ.  29).  David  had 
committed  a  great  sin  against  his  fellow  man, 
but  it  was  his  sin  against  his  heavenly  Father 
that  troubled  him  most.  "  Against  thee  only 
have  I  sinned  "  (Ps.  li.  4). 

10.  A  "dear  child"  strives  to  imitate  his 
father  and  walk  in  his  steps.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle 
in  the  opening  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  Ephesians,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  Greek.  "  Be  ye  therefore  fufirrral  tov  (few 
— imitators  of  Gkxl  as  dear  children. 


*Tbete  oatlines  were  orlglmai7  raggested  by  an  old  book,  now  out  of  print,  compiled  by  Benjamin  Keach,  on 
Scripture  metaplion ;  but  other  available  nuroea  haye  been  nwd,  and  the  present  compilation  ia  in  many 
respecto  origlnaL 
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PASTORAL   HELPS   AND  HINTS 


DOSS  IMMORAUTT  Hf  GETTING  AFFECT  THE  GIFT? 

Thb  first  of  the  articles  appearing  below  was  sent  to  a  number  of  prominent  , 
for  comment.    The  reply  of  the  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  appeared  in  our  Maj  number  nite 
the  title  **  Hush  Money  " ;  other  replies  are  given  below. 


By  the  Rar.  Epiphanias  Wilson,  A.M.,  Epia- 
oopalian,  New  York  City 

Has  the  church  of  Christ  a  right  to  refuse 
the  alms  and  offerings  of  any  Christian  man, 
simply  because  the  authorities  of  the  church 
suspect  the  rectitude  of  the  methods  by  which 
he  who  offers  the  gift  has  acquired  the  means 
of  making  it? 

If  the  church  of  to-day  claims  the  right  of 
investigating  the  source  of  every  member's 
fortune,  and  pronouncing  on  the  methods  of 
every  one  who  drops  a  quarter  into  the  plate, 
the  church  of  to-day  will  be  taking  upon  it 
an  inquisitorial  prerogative  as  tyrannical  as  it 
is  unhistoric.  The  church  in  this  case  must 
become  bank  examiner  and  auditor  to  the 
whole  business  world ;  it  must  initiate  a  de- 
tective bureau  and  secret-service  corps,  for 
money  that  is  not  earned  or  acquired  accord- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  ideas  of  honesty  can 
only  be  condemned  and  refused  after  thor- 
ough investigation ;  and  to  take  money  with- 
out inquiry  must,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
ethics,  make  of  the  church  a  possible  receiver 
of  stolen  goods.  For  where  once  the  church 
begins  to  pass  judgment  on  one  man's  right 
to  the  privilege  of  almsgiving,  she  must  pur- 
sue the  same  course  with  all ;  she  must  refuse 
the  dollar  of  the  man  who  is  well  known  as  a 
gambler  or  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  and  the 
dime  of  the  laborer  who  is  notorious  as  neg- 
lecting to  support  his  family.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  before  he  or  she  is 
permitted  to  make  an  offering  to  the  support 
of  the  ministrations  and  work  of  the  church 
will  have  to  appear  before  the  trustees  and 
receive  a  certificate  of  fitness  as  a  contributor. 

This  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  newly 
claimed  prerogative  of  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
for  in  the  light  of  religion  it  Is  required  of  a 
man  according  to  that  he  hath,  not  according 
to  that  he  hath  not;  and  the  dime  of  the  poor 
man  is  as  great  a  gift  and  sacrifice  as  the  ten- 
thousand-dollar  check  of  the  millionaire.  But 
why  is  the  oflfering  of  the  man  suspected  of 


dishonorable  or  oppressive  business  metiiodi 
to  be  discriminated  against?  In  any  esse  m 
one  would  pretend  to  say  that  a  multi-fll- 
lionaire  has  acquired  all  of  his  fortune  by 
double  dealing.  Some  of  his  money,  at  talt 
the  comparative  morsel  which  he  offers,  mHt 
have  been  come  by  lawfully.  Christian  diir- 
ity  might  be  permitted  to  presume  that  he  ii 
offering  what  is  justly  acquired  propo^. 
But  suppose  he  is  intending  to  give  to  tlie 
church  something  which  came  to  him  as  tis 
profits  of  a  nefarious  transaction.  Would  It 
harm  the  church  to  receive  the  gift?  Tk 
money  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  religion  ii 
offered  to  Ood.  It  is  actually  the  property  of 
the  man  who  offers  it ;  the  law  of  a  ChriiliB 
land  protects  that  property  and  the  posseaiai 
of  it  is  in  no  wise  invalidated  by  the  ethlol 
standard  of  the  man's  business  life.  Tk 
money  will  pass  current  in  doing  the  chiii^*i 
work,  and  the  church  can  not  and  does  sol 
make  herself  responsible  for  the  rich  mss'i 
character.  The  church  has  not  even  cast  liia 
out  from  her  conmi union,  but  he  may  possiblf 
be  welcomed  as  a  lay  helper.  In  no  knowi 
instance  have  his  lesser  contributions,  msdi 
during  public  worship,  been  refused. 

But  the  refusal  to  receive  the  rich  idsb*! 
gift  seems  open  to  still  graver  objections. 

All  offerings  made  to  support  the  w€fi 
of  religion  are  theoretically  made  to  Goi 
There  is  no  other  way  that  the  rich  man  as 
make  an  offering  to  Ood,  in  the  ecclesiastkil 
sense,  than  by  pouring  his  wealth  into  tke 
treasury  of  the  temple,  from  whose  fundi  it- 
vestments  are  made  the  return  for  which  ca 
only  be  expected  in  another  world.  It  aecm 
a  monstrous  piece  of  presumption  tor  pM 
or  preacher  to  put  forth  bis  hand  and  Mf: 
**You  shall  not  make  this  offering  to  yoe 
Creator  and  Savior.  I  forbid  you  to  appnick 
the  throne  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heana 
This  command  of  mine  may  hinder  the  mA 
of  Ood  on  earth,  and  deprive  aome  of  W»  Bsm 
of  food  and  shelter,  or  keep  some  poor 
in  the  darkness  of  idohitry — bul 
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9  individual  thus  treated  is  luidoubtedly 
ictim  of  interdict  and  oppression  un- 
leled  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
6  Christian  church  has  in  every  age  wel- 
d  the  alms  even  of  the  wicked.    Accord- 

0  a  passage  in  apocryphal  Scriptures: 
ks  put  away  sin."  This  is  a  somewhat 
\  way  of  saying  that  every  opportunity 
d  be  given  to  the  unjust  man  to  make 
ution,  and  the  offering  even  of  the  basest 
d  be  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  re- 

1  as  a  more  or  less  partial  restitution.    It 
thing  less  than  profanity  to  say  to  the 
:  "  I  deny  you  the  opportunity  of  ma- 
restitution  to  God  for  the  wrong  you 

done  in  past  years.  If  I  can  not  prevent 
prayers,  your  confession  of  sins,  your 
praises  from  going  up  for  a  memorial 

e  God,  I  will  at  least  hold  back  your 


n 


ere  are  censorious  people  who  will  de- 
that  when  the  church  acts  in  this  way, 
simply  reviving  the  ancient  spirit  of 
isaism ;  or  is  striking  an  attitude  to  win 
dmiration  and  applause  of  people  with 
Q  the  rich  man  is  unpopular;  or  is  Strug- 
;  after  notice  and  doing  something  that 
advertise  its  apparent  self-denial  for 
eousness'  sake.  To  interfere  between  one 
comes  to  God  with  an  offering  is  on  the 
of  it  an  act  of  audacity.  Such  an  inter- 
ce  can  have  no  other  excuse  than  that  of 
Ant  haste,  while  it  lays  itself  open  to  the 
^e  of  being  actuated  by  sheer  spite  and 
7olence.  

[enry  A.  Stimson,  D.D.,  Congregational, 
New  York  City 

lave  read  the  article  on  the  Rockefeller 
3r  with  interest.  I  think  It  states  the 
position.  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to 
ommunication  on  the  editorial  page  of 
Sew  York  Times  of  March  28,  if  you 
for  a  statement  of  the  case  as  applied  to 
ast  history  of  the  American  Board.  Tlie 
e  matter  was  thoroughly  threshed  out 
le  Board  in  regard  to  contributions  from 
-holders  fifty  years  ago,  and  its  policy 
leen  persistent  and  uniform  ever  since. 
3^1adden's  appeal  to  the  Board  to  make 
1  capital  by  an  act  which  is  at  least  ques- 
ble  and  in  the  minds  of  many  utterly 
stifiable,  is  as  near  to  being  in  itself  im- 
1  as  reasonable  argiiment  can  be. 
le  essential  part  of  The  Times  letter,  to 
h  Dr.  Stimson  refers  us,  is  as  follows: 


''The  duty  of  the  Board  is  simply  to  accept 
the  gift  and  dispose  of  it  accormng  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  Tlus  is  the 
Board's  duty,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Board  is  not  the  recipient  or  beneficiary  of  the 
gift,  but  merely  the  agent  to  effect  a  transfer 
for  parties  wishinfi^  to  make  gifts  for  charity. 
It  bias  no  more  of  a  moral  problem  than  an 
express  company,  when  it  undertakes  to  carry 
a  package  from  one  address  to  another. 

''Moreover,  from  still  another  point  of 
view,  the  Boajxl  has  no  moral  question  to  con- 
sider in  accepting  money  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, whatever  its  origin.  For  the  Board  is 
only  the  trustee  for  the  poor  or  the  heathen 
for  whom  the  money  is  intended.  That  the 
Board  is  only  the  trustee  would  be  upheld  by 
the  common  law  in  court.  As  trustee,  then, 
the  Board  has  no  right  at  all  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept or  manage  money  already,  by  the  act  of 
the  donor,  belonging  to  the  beneficiaries. 
The  Board  itself  is  not  a  beneficiary.  Only 
one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  gifts  goes  to  it,  in 
order  to  pay  the  expense  of  maintenance  and 
the  disposition  of  the  money. 

"All  the  rest  goes  to  the  foreign  heathen. 
They  alone  are  the  beneficiaries,  and  it  is  for 
them  alone,  and  not  for  the  Board,  to  refuse 
to  accept  the  money,  if  thev  feel  any  moral 
scruples  as  to  the  method  by  which  it  was 
acquired. 

"It  would  be  preposterous,  obviously,  to 
require  credentials  as  to  the  business  straight- 
ness  of  every  one  wishing  to  make  a  gift  for 
charity.  You  simplv  can  not  tell  how  money 
has  been  earned.  If  you  attempted  to  find 
out,  vou  would  bring  to  a  standstill  the 
machinery  of  good  things.  Charities  would 
stop.  As  I  say,  it  is  only  the  beneficiaries 
who  have  the  right  to  refuse  a  gift.  The 
trustees,  in  case  they  object  to  taking  charge 
of  a  certain  gift,  have  only  the  option  of  re- 
signing their  positions." 


By  William  W.  McLane,  Ph.D.,  D.D.y  Con- 
gregational, New  Haven,  Connecticut 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  is  a  corporation  composed, 
at  present,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
and  self -perpetuating  as  a  legal  body.  For- 
merly it  nominated  and  elected  new  members 
to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  resignation  or 
death.  Latterly,  nominations  to  fill  vacancies 
have  been  made  by  state  conferences  of  Con; 
gregational  churches,  but  elections  are  wholly 
in  the  power  of  the  Board.  Originally,  the 
American  Board  was  the  missionary' agency 
of  several  denominations.  From  time  to  time 
as  denominational  societies  were  organized 
some  constituents,  like  the  Presbyterians, 
withdrew  until  at  length  the  Board,  became 
practically  the  agency  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  As  the  oldest  foreign  missionary 
society  in  the  United  States,  and  as  unde- 
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nominational  in  its  charter,  it  has  been  broad- 
ly representative  of  the  missionary  spirit, 
principles,  and  practises  of  the  churches  of 
America. 

By  its  charter,  the  American  Board  is  a  so- 
ciety whose  purpose  and  whose  practise  is  the 
dissemination  of  information  concerning  the 
religious  needs  of  the  non-Christian  portion 
of  the  world,  the  acceptance  of  money  offered 
for  the  support  of  missionaries,  and  the  ap- 
pointment and  support  of  missionaries  who 
may  be  teachers,  physicians,  or  preachers 
with  the  maintenance  of  such  institutions  as 
they  may  need  in  order  to  do  their  work. 

Obviously,  there  are  certain  things  which 
the  American  Board  is  not  and  by  its  charter 
can  not  be.  (a)  The  American  Board  is  not 
a  church  with  power  to  pass  upon  the  fitness 
of  individuals  for  church-membership,  or 
with  any  call  to  pass  Judgment  upon  the 
character  of  individuals  such  as  a  church 
may  pass  in  the  exercise  of  lawful  church 
discipline,  (b)  It  is  not  a  college  existing  for 
ordinary  educational  purposes  with  power  to 
give  instruction  in  economics  and  to  publish 
opinions  upon  methods  of  business,  (c)  It  is 
not  a  court  with  power  to  prefer  charges, 
subpena  witnesses,  and  try  individuals  who 
may  be,  privately  or  by  public  rumor,  accused 
of  violation  of  either  the  spirit  or  the  form  of 
law. 

Aside  from  appointing  missionaries,  the 
American  Board  is  simply  an  agency  whose 
function  is  to  receive  gifts  from  societies  and 
from  individuals,  and  to  apply  such  gifts  to 
missionary  purposes,  and  to  missionary  pur- 
poses alone.  This  function  is  committed 
by  the  society  to  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee— a  small  company  of  men  elected  for  a 
period  of  years  by  the  Board  at  its  annual 
meeting. 

There  are  always  some  good  men  with  a 
zeal  for  righteousness  who  fail  to  recognize 
the  limitations  of  a  corporation,  and  who 
would  encourage  any  company  of  men  who 
officially  may  act  together  to  express  an  opin- 
ion officially  upon  questions  which  do  not 
properly  come  before  them.  An  example  of 
this  has  recently  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board.  A  few  weeks  since  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  gave  $100,000  to  the  American 
Board,  to  be  used  for  certain  schools  under 
the  care  of  the  Board.  The  gift  was  prac- 
tically imconditional.  The  only  requirement 
was  that  the  money  should  not  be  used  to 


support  schools  in  a  community  where  ib- 
other  denomination  was  doing  the  me 
work. 

Certain  persons  claiming  to  be  goveoMd 
by  the  most  conscientious  motives  proteod 
against  accepting  this  gift,  and  petitioned  li 
return  to  the  donor  on  the  ground  that  tb 
money  had  been  made  wrongfully  and  did  i 
not  properly  belong  to  the  donor,  and  thatiU 
acceptance  would  somehow  identify  the  Bond 
with  the  donor  and  with  his  busineesL  TLe 
Prudential  Committee,  after  carefully  oob> 
sidering  the  facts  in  the  case,  declined  to  •^ 
cede  to  the  request  of  the  protestants.  Hk 
question  may  be  asked  by  many  perBOH^ 
Were  they  right  in  this  declination?         • 

The  four  following  proi>08ition8  cover  tbe 
principles  involved  in  the  case : 

1.  A  man  may  make  money  by  manl 
means,  and  may  use  that  money  in  immonl 
ways.  A  man  may  make  money  by  immool 
means  and  may  use  that  money  in  manl 
ways.  The  fact  that  a  man  has  made  Ui 
moDey  righteously  docs  not  justify  his  im- 
righteous  use  of  it.  The  fact  that  a  man  lun 
made  his  money  unrighteously  does  not  pro- 
hibit his  righteous  use  of  it. 

2.  Any  man  who  is  the  legal  possessor  and 
the  sole  disposer  of  money  has  both  a  monl 
and  a  legal  right  to  give  that  money  for  good 
purposes  and  beneficent  uses,  and  no  msn 
and  no  company  of  men  has  either  a  monl 
or  a  legal  right  to  forbid  him.  Neither  the 
church  nor  the  state  hitherto  has  assumed  tbt 
prerogative  to  forbid  a  man  to  do  good  witb 
money  which  is  legally  his. 

8.  The  decision  and  action  of  the  official  oi 
a  society  in  a  matter  where  principle  is  in- 
volved should  be  determined  by  principle  tod 
not  by  policy,  by  what  seems  to  him  to  be 
right  and  not  by  what  others  may  think  of 
his  action,  by  a  rule  of  conduct  applicable  to 
all  cases,  and  not  by  an  arbitrary  judgment  i& 
a  concrete  case. 

4.  The  directors  of  any  charitable  sodety— 
missionary  or  other — who  should  constitnte 
themselves  a  court  and  appoint  themselves 
prosecuting  attorney,  jury,  and  judge,  and 
try,  convict,  condemn,  and  publicly  brud 
any  man  unheard,  would  transcend  the  tunc- 
tions  of  their  office  and  would  be  guilty  of  is 
immoral  act. 

The  decision  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  Board  is  in  full  accord  with  these  prin- 
ciples. There  are  some,  however,  who  stiD 
assert  that  they  should  have  taken  the  oppo- 
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site  course  and  should  have  refused  that  gift 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  true  that  newspaper 
items  in  abundance,  and  magazine  articles 
'Which  hare  been  widely  read,  have  charged 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  with  methods 
of  business  now  generally  condemned.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  howeyer,  that  meth- 
ods of  business  now  condemned  were  per- 
mitted a  generation  ago,  and  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  an  indiyidual  man  under 
our  laws  is  not  condemned  as  an  outlaw  or  de- 
prived of  his  property  or  citizenship  or  liberty 
by  newspaper  items.  It  is  principles,  how- 
ever, and  not  persons  which  are  now  under 
consideration,  and  the  violation  of  a  good 
principle  of  common  action  in  order  to  strike 
an  individual,  even  if  he  deserves  public  con- 
demnation, would  be  not  only  bad  policy,  but 
also  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice 
which  are  essential  for  the  protection  of  men 
and  of  institutions. 

Suppose  the  Prudential  Committee  had  de- 
clined Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  protestants,  and  on 
the  alleged  ground  that  the  money  is  not  his, 
and  that  he  is  the  holder,  properly  speaking, 
of  stolen  goods,  the  reception  of  which  by  a 
missionary  society  would  be  the  acceptance 
of  property  which  would  make  the  society 
partieep»  eriminia,  what  would  such  a  decli- 
nation involve? 

1.  The  American  Board  thereby  would  sit 
in  judgment  as  a  court  and  condemn  as  a 
criminal  and  a  legal  outcast  a  man  who,  un- 
der our  laws,  is  uncondemned,  and  who  has 
11^  liberty  and  rights  of  any  other  uncon- 
denoned  citizen. 

2.  The  American  Board  would  assume  the 
functions  of  a  church  and  try  and  condemn 
as  unworthy  of  Christian  fellowship  a  man 
who  at  present  is  a  member  in  good  standing 
in  a  church  of  a  sister  denomination. 

8.  The  American  Board  by  such  action 
would  practically  condemn  the  action  of 
every  other  missionary  society  and  school 
which  has  or  which  may  accept  gifts  from 
this  same  man. 

4.  The  American  Board  would  assume  to 
express  itself  on  economic  questions,  and  to 
teach  the  methods  of  business  which  ought  to 
prevail  in  the  commercial  world. 

Perhaps  now  if  the  protestants  and  all  who 
sympathize  with  them — whatever  may  be 
their  individual  opinions  of  the  methods  of 
business  which  have  prevailed  in  past  years 
— will  calmly  consider  the  gravity  and  the 


greatness  of  the  action  requested  by  them  in 
declining  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift,  they  will 
not  condemn  the  Prudential  Committee  in  de- 
clining to  take  such  action. 

Most  certainly  if  missionary  societies  and 
other  charitable  organizations  were  to  assume 
such  prerogatives,  and  to  proceed  at  their  op- 
tion to  investigate  the  business  methods  and 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  moral  character  and 
the  legal  standing  of  the  donors  of  gifts, 
many  men  who  now  give  largely  to  such  so- 
cieties would  withhold  t^eir  donations.  Men 
may  not  fear  investigation,  but  the  American 
sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  would  make 
many  men  unwilling  to  support  a  charitable 
society  which  should  assume  the  prerogative 
to  constitute  itself  a  detective  bureau  or  a 
court  to  discover  business  methods  and  to 
pass  sentence  on  the  moral  and  legal  char- 
acter of  donors.         

By  James  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  Unitarian, 
Philadelphia 

Money  has  no  character  apart  from  a  man. 
It  has  no  value  even  apart  from  a  man.  It 
is  always  representative  of  human  qualities. 
We  not  only  may,  but  we  must,  look  into  the 
nature  of  the  money  which  comes  into  our 
hands.  If  we  find  a  sum  of  money  we  have 
no  sense  of  ownership  in  it.  It  carries  on  its 
face  but  one  demand,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  real  owner.  If  we  know  money  to  have 
been  acquired  in  some  illegal  method,  we  have 
no  moral  right  to  ownership  in  it.  We  can 
not  divide  with  the  burglar,  the  sneak  thief, 
the  perjurer,  the  blackmailer,  the  bribe-taker, 
the  assassin.  If  the  burglar  bring  to  us  the 
jewelry,  watches,  and  silverware  from  the 
house  of  a  fellow  citizen  and  divide  with  us. 
instantly  the  common  law  classes  us  with  the 
thief.  If  he  convert  the  stolen  goods  into 
money,  the  money  carries  the  original  taint, 
and  the  partaker  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

Now  the  conscience  of  the  community  is 
educated  and  alert  respecting  these  lower 
forms  of  property  rights.  For  that  reason 
wo  get  a  direct  and  satisfactory  moral  judg- 
ment. As  we  extend  the  education  of  con- 
science we  increase  its  sensitivity  and  range. 
New  territory  is  constantly  added  to  its 
domain.  The  Christian  world  is  just  coming 
to  understand  the  scope  and  significance  of  a 
social  conscience.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
that  society  is  simply  **a  huge  individual." 
As  the  social  conscience  gains  in  clearness  of 
vision  and  comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  it  ap- 
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plies  to  social  problems,  one  after  another,  the 
moral  judgments  which  are  so  direct  and  de- 
cisiye  in  the  smaller  questions  of  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities.  The  very  fact  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  such  debate  and  sincere 
public  interest  respecting  this  proposed  gift 
of  dubious  money  is  striking  evidence  that 
the  larger  social  conscience  has  arrived,  and 
is  engaged  in  its  normal,  practical  work. 
Now  that  the  community  and  the  Gk)vern* 
ment  recognize  distinctly  that  financial  meth- 
ods may  be  piratical,  but  one  verdict  is  open 
to  us,  if  we  propose  to  be  honest,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  being  Christian.  It  is  as  impossible  for 
us  to  share  with  honor  in  the  spoils  of  such 
business  as  to  divide  with  the  pirate  who 
brings  his  unlawful  prizes  in  from  the  high 
seas.  For  such  a  body  as  the  American 
Board  to  ignore  this  growing  social  con- 
science, or  to  confuse  its  judgments,  would 
be  a  serious  blow  to  the  broadening  education 
of  public  morals.  We  Americans  especially 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  jealous  at  this  point. 
We,  above  all  other  people,  can  more  easily 
get  our  m«ral  judgments  uttered  in  legal  en- 
actment. We  must,  therefore,  not  only  sus- 
tain our  Gk)vemment  in  every  attempt  at 
higher  moral  adjustment,  but  inspire  it  with 
the  same  energy  of  conviction  and  breadth  of 
discernment  as  are  characteristic  of  the  pri- 
vate conscience.         

By  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  Episcopal- 
ian, New  York 

Dr.  Wilson  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the 
question  which  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  raises 
is  most  diflicult ;  but  the  one  point  which  I 
think  he  misses  is,  that  while  undoubtedly  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  as  to  the 
sources  from  which  a  great  many  gifts  of 
beneficent  intention  are  derived,  yet  the 
church,  philanthropy,  beneficence,  may  well 
hesitate  where  their  proportions  or  their  his- 
tory make  them  conspicuous  illustrations  of 
doubtful  methods. 

My  own  difllculty  in  the  Rockefeller  case  is 
the  difficulty  of  securing  evidence  of  a  con- 
clusive character;  and  I  should  be  disposed, 
in  your  place,  to  make  more  of  that  princi- 
ple of  the  law  which  gives  to  the  accused 
**the  benefit  of  a  doubt."  But  the  church 
needs  always  to  remember  that  benefits  de- 
rived from  doubtful  sources  may  very  gravely 
invade  the  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
mon honesty ;  and  about  this  surely  no  Chris- 
tian man  ought  to  be  silent. 


By  PhiUp  S.  Mozom,  D.D.,  Ooncrafidtail, 
Springfield,  Maasachnsetts 


Dr.  Wilson's  article  so  entirely 
ceives  the  case  now  before  the  memben  and 
friends  of  the  American  Board,  and  so  mi»> 
states  the  issue  that  it  is  difilcult  to  diiciui 
it.  There  is  no  question  of  a  oensorsbip  oa 
Christian  benevolence,  or  of  a  system  of  es- 
pionage and  scrutiny  of  giving  for  religkrai 
purposes.  No  suggestion  of  any  such  thing 
has  come  from  the  '^protestantfl."  The 
Standard  Oil  trust  represents  the  worst  type 
of  social  spoliation  and  of  unscrupulousnett 
in  crushing  out  competition  in  a  great  field 
of  production.  It  is  under  indictment  for 
gross  and  persistent  violation  of  the  laws.  .  It 
is  conspicuous  as  the  embodiment  of  thewotst 
tendencies  of  modern  commercialiam.  Tbe 
offer  of  1100,000  at  this  particular  time  to 
a  religious  organization  like  the  Americu 
Board  at  once  raises  the  question  as  to  tlie 
duty  of  tbe  Board  with  respect  to  the  vitil 
matter  of  economic  righteousness.  The  tc- 
ceptance  of  this  gift  will  be  considered  hj 
many  as  a  clear  condoning  of  colossal  iih 
iquity ;  it  will  tend  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
men  who,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  would  utter 
warning  and  rebuke  against  an  obvious  sad 
growing  evil;  it  will  confuse  the  minds  of 
many  simple  Christians  who  suppose  tfast 
the  church  is  not  a  mere  administrator  of 
charity,  but  a  teacher  of  righteousness. 

Dr.  Wilson  raises  a  question  which  no  one 
seriously  thinks  of  considering.  The  ten- 
dency of  his  article  will  be  to  obscure  the 
real  issue.  Let  me  ask  him:  Suppose  tbe 
American  Board  were  offered  $100,000  by  s 
keeper  of  a  notorious  gambling-house,  or  bj 
a  bank  president  who  had  stolen  a  million 
dollars  from  his  bank,  should  it  unquestloo- 
ingly  accept  the  gift?  Has  it  no  respon- 
sibility as  to  the  source  of  its  income?  Is  not 
the  acceptance  of  gifts  like  the  one  under 
consideration  an  encouragement  to  men  who 
have  made  money  in  iniquitous  ways  to  com- 
pound for  their  sins  by  bestowing  a  laigea 
on  the  church,  as  of  old  the  robber  bsrosi 
compounded  for  their  robberies  by  shazing 
the  plunder  with  some  religious  house? 

A  few  days  ago  the  principal  of  a  Mechside 
Arts  High  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  dsy'i 
session,  dispassionately  told  the  students  d 
the  matter  which  was  attracting  attention  tu 
and  wide.  He  said  that  there  were  two  skie^ 
and  with  judicial  fairness  stated  the  two  MtiL 
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The  jouthB  listened  attentivelj.  When  the 
prindpal  gave  the  side  of  the  protestants,  the 
whole  student  body  burst  into  a  prolonged 
round  of  applause.  This  incident  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  unsophisticated  moral  judgment  of 
the  people. 

The  issue  between  social  and  economic  un- 
righteousness and  the  moral  principles  of 
Jesus  is  up,  and  it  n^ill  not  down.  The  prot- 
estants  may  be  outvoted,  but  they  stand  for 
the  very  right  of  the  church  to  exist  and 


justify  its  claim  to  the  name  "Christian." 
The  spontaneous  judgments  expressed  every- 
where— in  the  shops,  on  the  streets,  in  the 
newspapers — are  significant  of  the  moral 
advance  which  has  been  made  by  the  people. 
The  old  question,  "Who  is  on  the  Lord's 
side?  "  is  asked  with  new  meaning.  Let  the 
church  seek  to  follow  the  prophet's  injunc- 
tion :  "  Wash  you ;  make  you  clean ;  put  away 
the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine 
eyes." 


HOW   TO   CONDUCT  A  BOYS'   BRIGADE 

By  H.  G.  Mbndenhall,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

A  boys'  brigade  is  one  of  the  very  best  He  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  community ; 

ways  to  catch  and  hold  the  boys  and  lead  for  if  there  is  not  a  retired  army  officer  at 

them  into  the  church.    That  the  latter  is  the  hand,  some  one  who  has  served  in  or  is  now 

object  of  such  an  organization  we  take  for  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  may  be 

granted;  indeed,  the  church  should  have  no  called  upon  for  the  work.    The  manual  of 

society  connected  with  it  that  does  not  seek  arms  is  different  from  that  in  use  during  our 

to  bring  its  members  into  companionship  with  civil  war,  so  that  a  veteran  of  that  period  is 

Jesus  Christ  and  deepen  Christian  character.  unable  to  carry  on  the  drill. 

Every  pastor  realizes  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  The  members  of  the  brigade  range  in  age 

his  boys  in  the  Sunday-school  or  find  them  from  ten  to  twenty-one  years.    It  is  not  a 

in  the  pews  on  Sunday  morning,  and  con-  good  thing,  however,  to  combine  these  two 

sequently  to  make  them  active  and  aggressive  extremes  in  one  company.    The  younger  boys 

church- workers.    The  boys'  brigade  has  in  can  not  keep  step  with  the  older  ones,  neither 

very  many  places  met  this  need  and  success-  are  they  able  to  handle  the  guns  carried  by 

fully  solved  the  problem.  the  young  men.    They  may  form  t^o  com- 

The  pastor  is  the  ruling  spirit  and  director  panics  to  be  designated  as  Company  A  and 

of  the  organization,  and  with  him  should  be  Company  B  with  sixteen  years  as  the  dividing 

associated  the  Sunday-school  superintendent,  age.    Membership  is  conditioned  either  on 

for  the  brigade  is  really  a  society  that  is  dl-  membership  in  the  Sunday-school  or  attend- 

rectly  connected  with  this  important  branch  ance  at  one  service  of  the   church.    Boys 

of  the  church.    It  would  be  well  if  the  pas-  may  be  admitted  from  other  churches  on  cer- 

tor  could  lead  the  exercises  which  are  not  of  tificate  of  the  pastor  or  superintendent  of 

a  military  character.    His  presence  will  not  that  particular  church,  but  I  have  found  it 

only  safely  direct  whatever  studies  the  young  better  to  confine  the  organization  to  members 

I)eople  may  have,  but  he  comes  into  closer  of  the  congregation  in  which  the  brigade  is 

contact  with  the  members  than  in  any  other  formed. 

way.    They  become  attached  to  him  and  he  A  boy  or  young  man  who  desires  to  enroll 

knows  them,  and  a  very  tender  and  close  re-  himself  makes  application  by  filling   in  an 

lationship  is  at  once  formed.    If  neither  the  application  blank  similar  to  the  following : 

pastor  nor  Sunday-school  superintendent  can  j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  application  to  become  a 

do  the  work,  then  a  young  man  of  tact  and      member  of  the cadets  of  the 

enthusiasm,  who  is  a  good  teacher  and  who      church  of  the  city  of 

has  the  time  to  mterest  himself  in  the  bri-  ^  received  I  promise  to  obey  all  the  rules 

g^.  Should  be  chc^en     He  must  be  able  fi^^^i^tg^XSSs'  ^r^^'l^id^dSroi 

to  enter  into  the  life  of  the  boys,  but  not  ^^  brigade. 

be  boyish  himself.    If  undignified  and  too  I  also  promise  not  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form, 

familiar  all  discipline  will  be  lost ;  and  when         My  age  is 

this  occu«.  the  boys  become  disorganized  '^^"*""**"'^amo i;:::::::::::::::::::::: 

and  the  days  of  the  brigade  are  numbered.  ^Te.  the  parents  of approve  this 

Then  there  must  be  a  good  drill-master,  application. 
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This  paper  then  goes  either  to  the  govem- 
ing  board  of  the  church  or  the  pastor  and 
officers  of  the  brigade  who  act  upon  it.  If 
this  action  is  favorable,  the  applicant  takes 
his  place  in  the  ranks. 

The  organization  is  of  a  twofold  character 
— spiritual  and  military.  The  members  come 
together  at  an  appointed  hour  under  the 
leadership  of  the  pastor,  or  some  one  who 
acts  for  him.  Prayer  opens  the  services  and 
a  subject  previously  assigned  is  studied.  The 
learning  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  is  a  good 
topic ;  or  the  history  in  outline  of  the  denom- 
ination, or  missionary  or  Biblical  heroes. 
Sometimes  the  lesson  in  the  Sunday-school  is 
made  an  equivalent  for  this  work,  and  the 
leader  then  directs  his  class  as  they  study 
civics  through  the  medium  of  a  debating  so- 
ciety. Following  these  exercises,  which  oc- 
cupy about  thirty  minutes,  comes  the  military 
drilL  Besides  the  manual  of  arms  and  march- 
ing the  cadets  are  put  through  an  exercise  in 
calisthenics,  which  is  both  interesting  and 
healthful. 

A  uniform  is  generally  worn,  the  khaki 


being  the  most  serviceable.  Wooden  or 
** dummy"  guns  are  used,  which  have  the 
regulation  stock  and  bayonet  but  with  a 
wooden  barrel. 

The  routine  of  the  armory  is  varied  by  at- 
tendance once  or  twice  a  year  in  uniform  at  a 
Sunday  church  service ;  an  anniversary  in  a 
public  place  with  a  varied  program  and  an 
address  by  some  distinguished  man ;  a  week 
or  two  in  camp  during  the  summer;  march- 
ing in  public  parades,  and  excursions  to 
places  of  interest  in  or  near  to  a  large  city. 

An  objection  made  to  the  brigade  is  that  it 
creates  a  warlike  spirit  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  which  is  foreign  to  the  Christian  ideal 
My  experience  has  been,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  makes  for  peace ;  through  its  influence 
the  most  obstreperous  boys  are  subdued  and 
made  to  grow  into  manly  fellows.  The  mem- 
bers learn  obedience,  neatness  in  dress,  and 
respect  for  authority;  a  high  standard  of 
morals  is  always  before  the  young  soldier; 
his  body  is  made  strong  and  his  spiritnal  na- 
ture enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Oaptain 
of  his  salvation. 


VACATIONS— A  SYMPOSIUM 


By  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  D.D.y  Author  "In 
His  Steps,"  etc.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  peapU  to  have  the 
minister  take  a  vacation.  They  do  not  tire  of 
him  so  soon  if  he  goes  away  regularly.  The 
more  a  man  loves  his  work  in  the  ministry  the 
more  exhausted  he  may  become.  Jesus  grew 
weary  and  said  to  His  disciples,  **  Come  and 
rest  a  while.**  If  Jesus  needed  rest,  I  think 
His  example  a  better  one  to  follow  than  that 
of  a  man  like  Russell  Sage.  I  can  do  more 
real  work  in  my  parish  in  ten  months  than  I 
can  in  twelve.  The  test  of  any  habit,  **  va- 
cation "  or  other,  is  in  its  results.  My  own 
experience  proves  conclusively  that  my  va- 
cation habit  helps  me  and  my  people  to  bet- 
ter service  in  the  kingdom  here  on  earth. 


By  Joseph  Newton  Hallock,  D.D.,  Bditor  of 
Christian  Work,  New  York  City 

I  think  that  it  is  in  the  main  correct  that 
a  pastor  can  do  more  work  in  ten  months, 
taking  a  vacation  of  two  months,  than  by 
working  twelve  months  in  a  year  consecu- 
tively. For  instance,  Dr.  Cadman  takes  a 
two-months'  vacation,  and  during  the  other 


ten  months  nearly  works  himself  to  death. 
He  undoubtedly  does  much  more  work  and 
better  work  during  these  ten  months  than  if 
he  had  not  taken  this  rest  during  the  som- 
mer. 

In  taking  a  vacation  myself  I  prefer  the  sea 
to  the  mountains ;  and  for  the  reason  that  I 
get  a  stronger  and  fresher  air,  and  perhaps  I 
might  say  for  another  reason,  that  I  was  bom 
on  the  shore  of  the  ocean.  Starr  E[ing  oscil- 
lated for  years  between  the  sea  and  mountains, 
but  finally  took  wholly  to  the  mountains. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  a  minister  taking 
in  summer  assemblies  and  taking  part  in  them 
during  his  vacation,  with  rare  exceptions  I 
think  he  should  make  his  vacation  a  perfect 
rest  for  himself.  Of  course  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  where  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  preach,  and  may  be  able  to  use  his  own 
material  in  such  a  way  as  not  materiaUy  to 
detract  from  his  vacation. 

How  long  for  the  good  of  the  church  and 
his  own  good  the  vacation  should  extend  is 
for  the  metropolitan  pastor  an  important 
question.  If  the  church  is  a  large  one,  sod 
he  has  no  assistant,  oven  three  months  in 
some  cases  would  not   be  too  much;  bat 
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where  the  church  is  not  large,  or  where  the 
pastor  has  one  or  two  assistants,  one  or  two 
months  would  be  sufficient. 

As  to  the  care  of  city  churches  during  the 
summer  season :  of  course  some  one  should 
be  left  to  visit  the  sick  and  take  charge  of  the 
funerals.  This  duty,  however,  would  nat- 
urally devolve  upon  the  assistant  pastor 
where  there  is  one.  In  cases  where  there  is 
no  assistant  pastor,  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  between  pastors  so  that  each  would 
take  care  of  the  other's  flock  during  his  va- 
cation. In  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  services  should  be  continued  regu- 
larly and  the  church  remain  open  during  the 
sunmier  months,  I  Judge  that  in  most  cases  it 
would  be  better  that  the  church  remained 
open  and  at  least  one  service  each  Sunday  be 
held  during  the  summer  season,  tho  there 
may  be  cases  where  nearly  all  of  the  people 
are  away  and  even  one  service  might  not  be 
advisable.  

By  A.  F.  Schanfflery  D.D.,  Sec'y  International 
S.  S.  Committee,  New  York  City 

The  whole  question  of  summer  vacations 
depends  largely  upon  the  speed  which  the 
minister  has  to  maintain  during  the  major 
part  of  the  year.  The  pastor  of  a  large  city 
congregation  must  keep  up  for  ten  months 
such  a  head  of  steam  that  he  needs  prolonged 
summer  rest.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
ministers  have  no  Sundays  in  which  to  rest, 
and  many  of  them  can  not  take  one  rest  day 
a  week ;  hence  the  need  of  prolonged  relax- 
ation at  some  time  in  the  year.  There  are 
doubtless  advantages  peculiar  to  the  seashore, 
but  personally  I  prefer  the  mountains,  espe- 
cially those  of  Switzerland,  the  air  at  6,000 
feet  elevation  is  more  tonic  than  can  possibly 
be  enjoyed  lower  down.  The  effect  on  a 
church  of  a  minister's  vacation  may  depend 
in  part  on  whether  he  has  an  assistant ;  if  he 
has,  the  work  can  go  on  without  injury ;  but 
even  if  he  has  no  assistant,  the  average  man 
would  break  down  soon  if  he  worked  twelve 
months  in  the  year  at  great  speed.  This 
would  be  worse  for  the  church  than  his  ta- 
king a  vacation.  All  our  city  mission  pas- 
torates take  one  month's  vacation,  and  in 
every  case  a  capable  ordained  man  has  charge 
of  the  church  during  their  absence.  A  city 
pastor,  who  constantly  meets  with  men  and 
has  large  opportunities  to  attend  lectures, 
does  not  need  sununer  assemblies  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  ought  not  to  take  part  in  them, 


since  by  doing  so  he  expends  strength  when 
he  ought  to  be  resting.  Country  cleigymen, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  mourn  over  their  iso- 
lation, may  be  much  profited  by  attending 
sunmier  assemblies.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  desirable  length  of  vacations  should 
be  for  the  metropolitan  pastor.  Circum- 
stances alter  cases.  In  the  city,  there  is  no 
other  season  so  favorable  for  vacations  and  its 
effect  on  the  churches  as  the  summer  season. 


By  the  Rev.  Robert  M.  Aylsworth,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Jersey  City 

I  believe  that  the  highest  good  both  to  the 
church  and  the  minister  is  conserved  by  the 
annual  vacation.  The  preparation  of  two 
senpons  a  week  for  the  same  congregation  of 
weary,  overwrought  people,  who  are  abreast 
the  thought  of  the  day  and  chaUenge  the  best 
there  is  in  their  pastor  both  of  heart  and 
head ;  the  multifarious  details  of  the  numer- 
ous organizations  of  the  twentieth-century 
church;  the  financial  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities to  be  met ;  and,  above  all,  the  nerv- 
ous exhaustion  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
man  that  loves  his  people  and  is  devoted  to 
their  interests,  as  he  shares  their  troubles, 
anxieties,  and  griefs,  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  have  passed  through  the  expe- 
rience. A  prince  of  the  American  pulpit 
once  said  to  a  ministerial  friend  in  Brooklyn 
that  he  consumed  more  nervous  energy  in  one 
visit  to  a  sick  and  suffering  parishioner  than 
in  the  preaching  of  two  sermons.  He  is  by 
no  means  alone  in  this  experience.  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  ministers,  some  in 
obscure  pulpits  and  others  in  the  large  me- 
tropolitan pulpits,  who  frequently  approach 
their  vacation  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse; 
and  were  it  not  for  this  period  of  relaxation 
would  become  nervous  wrecks.  The  observ- 
ing members  of  his  congregation  readily  note 
the  freshness,  vigor,  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
pastor  returning  from  his  vacation  and  ap- 
preciate it. 

The  length  of  ministerial  vacation  can  not 
be  determined  in  an  arbitrary  manner;  so 
many  elements  enter  into  it.  With  some  min- 
isters it  is  the  habit  to  do  the  hardest  study- 
ing of  the  year  at  this  time.  They  are  then 
undisturbed  by  the  multifarious  duties  that 
are  so  exacting  at  home.  They  also  take  the 
opportunity  to  outline  the  course  of  their  pul- 
pit ministrations  and  the  policy  of  their  pas- 
toral activity  for  the  ensuing  year.    This  is 
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all  the  more  readily  done  when  they  are  di- 
vested of  their  home  church  atmosphere  and 
separated  from  its  influence.  It  is  at  such  a 
time  that  they  are  enabled  to  see  the  ruts  into 
which  they  have  fallen  and  plan  to  avoid 
them.  Vacation  with  such  men  is  not  idling, 
and  should  not  be  curtailed.  Again,  com- 
plete suspension  of  all  intellectual  employ- 
ment is  positively  essential  to  the  highest 
usefulness  of  others. 

A  man  may  become  weary  in  his  work,  but 
not  of  it.  Our  Lord  himself  illustrates  this 
when  he  said  to  His  disciples:  "Come  ye 
yourselves  apart  into  the  desert  place  and 
rest  a  while.''  A  minister's  work  can  not  be 
confined  to  office  hours,  9  a.m.  to  B  p.m.,  and 
his  responsibilities  left  behind  him  as  he  leaves 
for  home.  Those  of  us  who  know  the  re- 
sponsibilities laid  upon  the  pastors  of  to-day, 
especially  in  the  city  parish,  realize  that  his 
hours  are  longer  and  his  duties  more  exact- 
ing than  those  of  professional  men  in  public 
life. 

That  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  period 
when  so  largo  a  number  of  his  people  are 
from  home,  and  the  orderly  process  of  church 
work  is  necessarily  suspended,  to  *'rest  a 
while''  is  but  reasonable,  tho  this  should 
never  be  the  cause  for  closing  his  church,  as 
pulpit  supplies  are  always  accessible  to  those 
who  desire  them.      

By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  McCormAcky  Presbyterian, 
Owatonna,  Minnesota. 

The  time  for  the  vacation  and  its  duration 
are  determined  by  the  man  and  his  work. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  men  in  the  min- 
istry. The  man  in  the  country  parish  will 
probably  not  experience  the  physical  need  for 
the  rest  so  keenly  as  will  the  man  in  the  large 
city  charge.  In  the  country  there  are  many 
interruptions  which  will  take  a  man  away 
from  the  confining  exactions  of  the  study  and 
the  nervous  strain  of  newness  that  is  de- 
manded of  the  leader  of  a  great  city  church. 
The  city  pastor  under  the  constant  nervous 
and  mental  tension  of  the  city's  strife  and 
hurry  is  benefited  by  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a 
period  of  retirement  away  from  the  centers  of 
activity.  The  country  brother,  on  the  other 
hand,  limited  in  means,  buying  few  books, 
unaided  by  public  libraries,  is  in  need  of  the 
uplift  and  the  broadened  view  that  will  come 
with  the  meeting  of  men  and  the  considering 
of  problems  outside  of  his  limited  field  of 
labor. 


The  vacation  affords  an  opportunity  for  t 
change  of  experience.    It  is  the  «am«fi«M  that 
makes  a  man  long  for  a  vacatioii.     A  man 
should  take  a  pride  in  his  work  in  order  to 
do  his  best,  and  he  can  meet  the  diflBcnh 
problems  with  energy  and  determination,  and 
keep  at  it  with  surprising  persistenoe,  and 
then  easily  give  up  in  despair  before  the  end- 
less routine   and  sameness   day  after  day. 
Some  time  ago  a  college  professor,  one  who 
adorned  his  profession  and  put  his  very  being 
into  his  work  if  any  man  ever  did,  said  to  me: 
^  There  is  one  thing  about  the  work  of  the 
ministry  that  I  can  not  comprehend.    How 
is  it  that  you  can  remain  in  one  church  and 
face  the  same  congregation  year  after  year, 
up  to  thirty  and  forty  years,  as  some  do,  and 
not  become  sick  and  tired  of  your  woik? 
Now,  in  my  work  there  is  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  the  same  work  year  after  year,  and 
but  for  the  long  vacations  and  the  new  faoei 
each  year  we  would  be  compelled  to  give  up 
in  despair  at  the  very  monotony  of  the  work.' 
While  I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  ministry 
affords  compensations  for  tired  brains  and 
nerves  such  as  is  not  found  in  any  other  task 
to  which  men  may  devote  themselves^  yet  the 
professor  voiced  the  real  need  for  a  niinister'i 
vacation.    In  this  work  it  is  not  so  mudi  the 
hard  work  or  the  vexatious  annoyances  as  it 
is  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  tssk 
that  makes  men  discontented.     A  cliange  of 
short  duration  is  the  relief  that  gives  strength 
and   endurance  to  service  in    any  occupa- 
tion. 

The  vacation  period  will  help  a  man  to  real- 
ize that  he  is  a  free  and  independent  bdng. 
We  must  do  away  with  the  idea  that  a  man 
is  necessarily  an  idler  and  improvident  be> 
cause  he  may  choose  to  spend  a  part  of  Mb 
time  in  ways  that  are  not  directly  productiTe 
of  dollars  and  cents.  This  is  eminently  tme 
of  the  clergyman  or  the  teacher.  Anything 
that  tends  to  make  the  clergyman  a  nvui 
strong  and  superior  to  the  conunerdal  can- 
siderations  that  enter  into  his  profession  will 
help  him,  through  his  work,  to  make  othen 
better  and  stronger  in  their  work.  For  thif 
reason  I  believe  in  the  principle  of  tlie  va- 
cation, even  tho  we  can  not  measure  its  value 
in  the  money  market. 


Hardness  of  heart  is  a  dreadful  quality,. 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  long  run,  it 
works  more  damage  than  softness  of  hetd.^ 
Theod(n'eB(?<m9elt,%n*'TheB909e99UJ)octriii$.^ 
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THE  LAW  OF  mCfiXASE* 
Bt  Nxwxll  Dwight  Hillib,  D.D.,  Congregational,  Bbookltn. 


Oive  and  it  thaU  he  given  unto  you ;  good 
tneaeure,  preeeed  down,  shaken  together,  run- 
ning  oter,  shall  they  gite  into  your  bosom. 
For  with  what  meaeure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again, — Luke  vi.  88. 

Some  scholars  speak  of  this  as  a  dark  say- 
ing, an  enigma,  at  best  a  half  truth.  For 
others,  the  words  "  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you, "  are  simple  as  sunshine.  I  can  best 
state  my  own  interpretation  of  them  by  recall- 
ing an  incident  in  Uie  life  of  Agassiz.  When 
he  was  a  boy  of  ten  years  he  went  with  his 
mother  to  Grindelwald.  One  day  the  woman 
and  the  child  visited  the  Echo  Valley. 
Knowing  that  the  boy  had  never  heard  the 
echo,  the  mother  told  the  child  that  for  men 
there  was  an  old  man  in  the  mountain ;  that 
for  boys  there  was  a  boy  who  dwelt  in  the 
mountain,  who  would  answer  any  one  who 
spoke  to  him.  So  the  boy  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  cried  aloud.  At  once  the  mountain 
echoed  back  the  greeting.  Surprised,  the 
child  called  out,  "Who  are  you?"  And  the 
mountain  answered,  "Who  are  you?"  Irri- 
tated, Louis  Agassiz  cried  out,  "I  don't  like 
you  I"  Straightway  the  voice  answered, 
"I  don't  like  youl"  The  reply  was  too 
much.  The  child's  lips  began  to  quiver  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  I  think  that  is 
a  very  disagreeable  boy  1 "  Then  the  mother 
took  a  part  in  the  controversy.  She  advised 
the  child  to  give  kind  words  to  the  unseen 
stranger.  But  when  he  sent  a  kindly  greet- 
ing the  stranger  echoed  the  overture  of  friend- 
ship. When  the  child  offered  to  show  his 
things  to  his  new  friend,  the  mountain  echoed, 
"  I  will  show  you  my  things. "  The  boy  gave 
one  call,  one  cry,  but  the  mountain  echoed  it 
several  times^  in  voices  that  grew  ever  fainter 
and  sweeter.  For  this  is  the  way  of  God  and 
nature.  Give  kindness  and  kindness  is  re- 
ceived. Give  disobedience  and  nature  an- 
swers with  antagonism.  But  there  is  this 
difference, 

"  Nature's  echoes  die  in  von  rich  sky. 
They  faint  on  hill  and  field  and  river. 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  forever  and  forever." 


Li  these  words,  "  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you,"  Christ  states  the  law  of  spiritual 
increase.  All  deeds  are  seeds.  Give  them 
time,  they  will  bear  fruit.  If  the  work  is 
good  work  the  harvest  will  be  happiness;  if 
bad,  the  reward  is  penalty.  The  farmer  gives 
his  seed  and  nature  returns  a  sheaf.  The 
woodsman  gives  his  ax  and  arm,  and  the  for- 
est returns  the  mast  and  beam.  The  inventor 
gives  his  genius  to  the  ore,  and  the  hot  ore 
gives  itself  in  return  and  takes  on  the  form  of 
the  tool,  the  loom,  the  engine.  The  scholar 
gives  his  thought  to  pages  of  rock  and  the 
rock  returns  a  science.  One  goes  into  the 
forest  and  returns  with  a  picture  of  the  red 
gleam  shining  through  the  trees,  setting  forth 
the  embers  of  a  dying  day.  Another  man 
goes  into  the  forest  and  returns  with  his 
song: 

**  Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 
And  He  was  clean  forspent. 
Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came 
O'erw helmed  with  grief  and  shame." 

The  mystic  loves  the  forest  also,  but  linger- 
ing there  he  hears  only  the  going  of  God  in 
the  tree- tops.  It  was  the  same  forest,  the 
men  are  different.  Each  gave  his  gift,  and 
nature  returned  in  kind.  For  there  is  nothing 
magical  about  God's  gifts  to  men.  Every- 
thing is  controlled  by  His  laws.  The  good, 
the  evil,  the  selfish,  the  self-sacrificing,  all 
give  and  all  receive  in  like  quality,  but  in 
quadruple  quantity.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
spiritual  harvest.  Would  you  know  the 
scholar's  joy?  You  must  pay  the  price  of 
midnight  study,  weary  days,  unceasing 
prayers,  while  you  harvest  in  every  field. 
Would  you  have  the  inventor's  reward  ?  You 
must  be  willing  to  endure  poverty,  eat  crusts, 
wear  rags,  labor  on  and  on,  without  recogni- 
tion or  reward.  But  the  more  you  give,  once 
the  time  of  harvest  comes,  the  more  you  iriiall 
receive ;  for  he  who  sows  sparingly  shall  reap 
sparingly;  he  who  sows  bountifully  shall 
reap  bountifuUy.  He  who  goes  forth  weep- 
ing, bearing  his  seed  with  him,  shall  come 
again,  bringing  his  sheaves.    For  he  who 
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gives  to  God  shall  receive  good   measure, 
pressed  down  and  shaken  together. 

Every  universal  law  is  best  studied  in  con- 
crete form.  This  law  of  increase  in  influence 
is  best  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Jesus 
gave,  pouring  forth  His  treasure  in  unstinted 
tides,  and  the  world  in  return  hatli  given 
treasure  back.  For  example,  here  is  the 
mountain — at  the  voice  of  wind  and  rain  and 
root  it  gives  itself  as  food  to  the  moss,  and 
the  moss  in  return  gives  beauty  to  the  rock 
that  fed  it.  Here  is  the  soil ;  it  gives  itself  to 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  in  October  the  tree 
in  return  gives  its  leaves  to  make  the  soil  still 
richer  than  before.  The  seed  gives  itself  to 
the  stalk  of  corn.  The  stalk  ripens  a  thou- 
sand seeds,  giving  them  back  in  return,  until 
in  a  generation  nature  would  return  to  that 
single  grain,  seed  com  with  which  to  sow  the 
world.  Not  otherwise  was  it  with  Christ. 
He  looked  upon  the  poor  and  gave  Himself 
to  industry.  He  told  no  lies  in  His  work.  He 
made  an  honest  yoke,  an  honest  door.  He 
rose  above  all  His  limitations.  Never  for  one 
moment  did  He  forget  His  fellows  and  spent 
all  His  treasure  of  mind  and  heart  in  service, 
giving  and  still  giving  to  the  common  people. 
In  return  the  common  people  hear  Him 
gladly,  and  in  an  abandon  of  love  give  them- 
selves back  to  Him.  Jesus  gave  Himself  to 
childhood  and  took  the  children  in  His  arms 
and  gave  them  His  wisdom  as  a  teacher,  and 
to-day,  in  return,  there  are  fifteen  millions  of 
children  and  youth  who  wiU  linger  over 
Christ's  story,  and  give  Him  their  songs  and 
their  love  and  their  lives.  Jesus  gave  Himself 
to  Peter,  in  the  hour  of  his  recreancy,  and 
Peter  gave  his  years  in  return.  Jesus  gave 
Himself  in  affection  to  John,  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, the  youngest  of  the  band,  and  John  re- 
turned the  treasure  that  is  found  in  the  great- 
est of  all  the  gospels.  How  glorious  Christ's 
life,  its  beauty,  how  wondrous  I  Because 
Jesus  had  given  beauty  to  every  phase  of 
childhood  and  youth  the  artist,  in  return, 
gives  the  beauty  of  a  nativity,  gives  the  trans- 
figuration, gives  the  majesty  of  a  cathedral; 
in  return  for  His  cross  gives  the  sweetness 
of  the  song,  the  solemnity  of  the  Gloria,  the 
penitence  of  the  Miserere,  until  civilization 
itself  is  a  great  pouring  forth  of  gifts,  that 
men  are  measuring  back  to  Him  who  gave 
Himself  to  them.  **He,  being  rich,  for  our 
sakes  made  himself  poor.**  And  in  return 
the  whole  world  is  to  make  Him  rich  with 
glorious  offerings  of  mind  and  heart 


But  the  law  works  also  on  the  retributive 
side.  He  who  gives  disobedience,  reorivet 
penalty.  The  evil,  not  less  than  the  good, 
have  their  reward.  Whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  reap.  If  he  sows  gluttonj, 
he  reaps  pain  and  the  deadness  of  palate.  If 
he  sows  lies,  he  reaps  dishonor.  If  be  aowi 
laziness  and  sloth,  he  reaps  poverty  and  want 
Bad  men  think  they  can  plant  thorns  and 
later  pluck  grapes.  But  thistles  do  not  ripen 
into  a  bunch  of  figs.  What  the  man  sows, 
that  he  reaps.  Sometimes  the  law  of  peaaXij 
is  written  large  in  the  story  of  a  natioo. 
Turn  your  eyes  toward  the  Eastern  aky.  For 
a  century  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  autoc- 
racy and  the  nobles  to  hold  back  all  knowl- 
edge from  the  peasants.  Years  ago,  at  the 
banquet  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  I 
heard  the  Russian  Minister  of  Education  mj 
that  a  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  his  people 
were  still  to  be  reached  by  the  schools.  And 
even  now,  it  is  said  that  there  are  ninety  mil- 
lions out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  who  can 
not  read  nor  write.  Men  have  been  exiled  to 
Siberia  for  daring  to  teach  the  peasants  bow 
to  read.  At  that  time  the  Qovemment  did 
not  realize  that  the  hour  might  come  when 
they  would  give  anything  to  have  the  peannt 
class  able  to  read.  Now  comes  a  sudden 
emergency,  as  set  forth  in  a  London  Jooi^ 
nal.  A  noble  fled  from  his  serfs,  who  woe 
burning  his  buildings  and  devastating  hit 
vast  estates.  Arriving  at  the  capital,  be  as- 
sembled the  men  of  authority,  and  foretold  t 
universal  agrarian  uprising;  be  said  that  the 
march  of  the  Reds  who  marched  from  Lyou 
to  Paris,  burning  and  pillaging  everything 
that  was  in  their  track,  was  to  be  repeated  bj 
a  movement  that  would  make  Russia  a  vast 
desolation.  But  he  had  a  plan.  Who  suf- 
fered after  the  French  Revolution?  Surely 
the  peasants  quite  as  much  as  the  land-own- 
ers. What  was  to  be  done?  Write  the  stoiy 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  then  let  tht 
Government  publish  it  and  distribute  mil- 
lions of  copies  among  the  peasants.  That 
would  show  them  the  folly  of  destroying  the 
land.  Ah  I  but  the  noble  has  forgotten  one 
thing.  Sixty  years  ago,  after  the  Persian 
Shah  had  visited  the  general  poat-offioe  in 
London,  he  started  a  messenger  that  ni^t 
across  Burope,  ordering  the  establishment  of 
a  post-ofilce  in  every  village  of  Penia.  The 
next  morning  he  chanced  to  remember  that 
there  was  not  a  man  in  Persia  that  could  read 
and  no  one  that  could  write.    And  not  other 
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wise,  when  the  Russian  noble  wished  to  send 
out  millions  of  pamphlets  setting  forth  the 
sorrows  of  the  peasant  class  after  the  French 
Revolution,  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had 
made  it  impossible  for  his  peasants  to  read. 
He  gave  ignorance,  and  they  gave  him  the 
firebrand  and  the  flaming  torch.  He  gave 
them  harshness  and  cruelty — now  they  are 
giving  hatred  in  return.  The  autocracy  gave 
the  horrors  of  the  convict  prison,  and  the 
serfs  are  giving  the  horrors  of  revolution. 
Will  the  peasants  measure  back  to  the  autoc- 
racy carts  filled  with  human  heads,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution?  No  man 
knoweth.  But  all  good  men  will  hope  and 
pray  that  the  march  of  the  millions  will  not 
have  burning  towns  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Never- 
theless, the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether.  For  what  Russia 
has  sown,  now  she  reaps,  in  defeat  and  uni- 
versal shame. 

Sometimes  this  law  of  increase  has  pathetic 
and  tragic  illustration.  Long  ago  it  was  said 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion, and  the  virtues  of  the  fathers  unto  thou- 
sands of  generations.  The  whole  genius  of 
the  common-school  system,  of  home  instruc- 
tion and  the  family  life  lies  here.  Happy  is 
the  city  that  hath  great  teachers,  and  blessed 
the  youth  who  comes  under  the  influence  of 
some  Mark  Hopkins  or  Arnold  of  Rugby. 
But  if  any  nation  neglects  its  occasional  gifted 
boy  and  allows  him  to  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
or  gives  him  harshness  and  cruelty,  then  the 
children,  having  eaten  sour  grapes,  find  that 
the  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  Just  now  men  are 
expressing  their  sorrow  that  Maxim  Gorki  has 
written  pages  that  hold  many  black  and  lurid 
marks,  and  that  there  is  mud  mingled  with 
his  gold.  The  youth  has  genius,  the  note  of 
distinction  is  on  his  pages,  these  chapters  are 
big  with  life,  men  of  blood  march  through 
these  pages.  But  you  put  these  books  down 
with  keen  sorrow.  Last  week  I  went  through 
all  his  pages.  Would  you  have  his  secret? 
It  is  here.  "  Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you.**  God  gave  Russia  the  boy's  genius. 
He  was  -homeless  while  he  was  almost  a  babe. 
He  was  a  common  tramp,  familiar  with  the 
grog-shops,  and  every  vice  was  an  old  story, 
grown  familiar  and  stale  through  custom, 
while  still  he  was  beardless.  He  slept  in 
stables,  stole  rides  on  the  train  and  boat,  lay 
on  the  open  gnmnd,  picked  up  crusts  that  he 


might  make  friends  with  two  or  three  dogs, 
and  sleep  with  them  to  gather  warmth  on  the 
cold  night.  Oh,  it  is  a  piteous  tale  of  neglect 
and  poverty,  hunger  and  cold  and  heart- 
break. Then,  little  by  little,  the  good  tri- 
umphed over  the  evil.  The  lily  drew  white- 
ness out  of  the  slough.  Idealism  began  to 
rise  to  be  victorious  over  the  realism.  The 
great,  divine,  and  eternal  things  that  abide 
emerged  for  Maxim  Gorki,  as  the  mountains 
of  this  continent  once  emerged  out  of  the  mist 
and  the  sea  of  a  cooling  earth.  And  now 
men  criticize  the  noble  author.  They  say: 
"•  Oh,  if  his  pages  had  only  been  like  the  pages 
of  Scott  and  Thackeray,  he  might,  single- 
handed,  yet  save  Russia."  But  can  a  boy  who 
has  lived  in  Fagin's  den  until  he  is  twenty 
years  of  age  react  and  clothe  himself  with  the 
knowledge  of  literatures,  as  with  a  garment? 
The  world  gave  the  boy  neglect  and  burned  in, 
as  with  a  red-hot  iron,  the  pictures  of  evil  men 
and  women,  who  sold  all  the  sweet  sanctities 
of  affection.  What  the  world  gave  the  child 
in  the  way  of  bitter  experience  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  world  in  the  way  of  dark  and 
bitter  pages.  And  when  you  think  how  much 
of  the  evil  was  given,  and  how  much  of  good 
he  has  returned,  where  shall  you  find  a  better 
illustration  of  the  law  of  increase  and  invest- 
ment? The  generation  is  receiving  again 
good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken  to- 
gether. 

This  principle  explains  why  different  men 
have  such  different  ideas  of  God.  The  scien- 
tist tells  us  that  from  the  single  bone  found 
be  can  reproduce  the  entire  skeleton.  Not 
otherwise,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  faculty 
you  give  to  God,  I  can  tell  you  what  concep- 
tion of  God  will  be  given  you  in  return.  If 
you  are  a  physicist  and  give  three  hundred 
and  sixty -five  days  a  year  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  starve  the  spiritual  faculty, 
you  will  in  old  age,  having  given  yourself  to 
the  study  of  matter,  probably  define  God  as 
Force,  and  spell  Him  with  a  capital  F.  If 
you  give  yourself  entirely  to  philosophy, 
never  pray,  never  sing,  never  worship,  and 
put  God  out  of  your  thoughts,  what  you  give 
you  shall  receive,  and  at  the  end  of  your 
career  you  will  speak  of  Him,  if  by  any 
chance  you  should  happen  to  speak  of  Him, 
as  the  Great  Unknown.  If  you  are  like  Solo- 
mon and  break  all  His  laws  of  body  and  mind, 
until  an  exhausted  body  begins  to  punish 
you,  and  friends  to  desert  you,  and  conBclence 
to  torment  you,  you  will  probably  define  God 
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as  "a  consuming  fire,"  for  what  you  give  you 
shall  receive.  If  you  are  a  psychologist, 
analyzing  everything,  interested  in  skeletons, 
loving  to  make  maps  of  the  mind,  you  will 
develop  a  theological  system  and  spend  your 
time  determining  how  God  elects  some  and 
rejects  others,  for  having  psychology  you 
will  receive  theology.  If  you  give  Him  pur- 
ity you  shall  receive  a  vision  of  righteousness. 
If  you  give  the  making  of  peace  you  will  re- 
ceive the  rewards  of  peace.  If  you  give  your 
thoughts  to  His  beauty,  in  sunrise  or  sunset, 
more  and  more  you  shall  receive  the  vision 
of  His  beauty,  that  shall  clothe  your  spirit. 
Tou  have  many  faculties — which  one  are  you 
giving  to  Him?  Jesus  Christ  gave  all  His 
faculties  of  body  and  mind  and  heart,  and 
Qod  gave  the  full  tides  of  His  Spirit  in  re- 
turn. And  we  speak  of  Him  as  the  divine 
Christ.  Do  you  come  to  Him  as  a  sinner, 
with  penitence?  Then  He  will  give  Himself 
to  you  as  a  Savior.  Do  you  give  your  tears? 
Then  His  hand  of  pity  will  wipe  the  tears 
away.  Have  you  surrendered  your  will? 
Then  God  will  return  to  you  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  set  up  in  man's  soul.  Butthis  is  why 
every  man  paints  his  own  portrait  of  God. 
Experience  is  the  palette,  events  furnish  the 
colors,  deeds  furnish  the  tints,  the  faculty 
used  is  the  brush,  but  what  we  give  that  we 
receive.  For  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
words,  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly," 
our  ignorance  and  sins  dimming  the  vision 
and  darkening  the  portrait. 

This  law  of  giving  and  receiving  again  ex- 
plains the  wonderful  influence  of  some  and  the 
lack  of  influence  in  others  who  ought  to  have 
been  immortal  in  their  work.  Here  is  that 
boy  of  the  village  of  Assisi  who  gives  his 
beauty,  his  strong  body,  his  splendid  elo- 
quence, to  leper  and  beggar,  and  little  child. 
When  he  has  been  dead  scarce  thirty  years, 
lo,  sixty  thousand  men  have  given  themselves 
to  the  ideas  of  St.  Francis,  and  are  going 
abroad  every  whither  to  serve  the  poor  and 
weak.  And  here  also  is  that  Oxford  boy 
who  goes  up  to  the  Whitechapel  district  and 
lives  in  the  crowded  tenements  and  founds 
his  little  settlement,  and  lo  four  hundred  set- 
tlements give  themselves  back  to  him.  Many 
a  rich  youth,  many  a  noble  and  educated  and 
wealthy  girl,  are  now  giving  themselves  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their  fel- 
lows. When  they  are  gone,  the  world  will 
give  itself  to  them,  lend  them  an  undjing 
name,  and  borrow  hope  and  inspiration  from 


their  deeds.    But  now  and  then  a  mftn  lefoni 
to  give  himself,  and  then  the  world  retatm  lo 
give  itself.    Witness  a  certain  bailding  Hut  I 
have  recently  seen.    It  is  a  little  town  of  boC 
more  than  a  score  of  thousands,  bat  tbm  b 
a  beautiful  building  in  a  square.     Tb»  aidd- 
tecture  is  perfect,  the  pictures  are  beauUft^ 
the  decorations  beyond  criticism,  the  booki 
even  richly  bound,  the  rooms  are  free  to  tk 
citizens.    But,  there  is  no  bronze  to  recill  tk 
giver,  no  marble  that  makes  his  face 
tal,  nothing  to  recall  the  man.     Ko| 
standing  I  made  inquiry.    This  is  the 
The  banker,  his  father,  died  fifty  yeaia  aga 
The  youth  who  fell  heir  to  the  treasure  wiit 
miser.    He  made  loans,  not  to  bnfld  upjoag 
men,  but  to  destroy  men.    Avarice  was  a  ooa* 
suming  flame.    He  gained  possession  of  OM 
large  factory  in  the  town.     When  profits  M 
off,  because  the  tools  were  out  of  date,  ki 
kept  his  profits  up,  not  by  putting  in  nev 
tools,    but   by   cutting   down    wages.    Hi 
ground  the  face  of  his  workers.     His  wile  kft 
him,  and  died.    Then  his  friends  deserted 
him.    Apparently  not  a  business  man  nor  a 
workingman  nor  a  little  child  remained  Ui 
lover.    One  day,  death  drew  nigh,  and  ki 
began  to  make  a  will.    He  willed  a  part  of  idi 
money  to  the  town  authorities,  and  died  be- 
fore he  could  dispose  of  the  rest,  over  whiek 
his  distant  relatives  assembled  to  quarrel  sad 
fight.    Now  the  town  authorities  built  tk 
library,  but  what  the  man  gave  the  town,  the 
town  gives  to  him.    He  gave  the  poorcoa- 
tempt,  they  give  him  hate.     He  gave  tlm 
harshness,  they  give  him  neglect.     He  gtie 
them  nothing,  they  have  nothing  in  retm 
of  love  to  give  him.    No  orator  ever  mentkM 
his  name  as  that  of  a  benefactor.    No  sdKwl- 
teacher  tells  his  story  as  an  inspiiatian  to 
young  hearts.     No  moral  teacher  can  11^  i 
torch  of  inspiration  for  the  guidance  of  the 
people  through  the  dark  night.     What  he 
gave,  that  he  received.    He  is  buried  islo 
hopeless  obscurity  and  neglect  because  he 
neglected  those  whom  he  ought  to  have  loved, 
and  who  hungered  for  the  chance  to  love  Ida 
in  return.    What  he  gave  he  received! 

This  law  of  increase  and  influence  throwi 
light  on  the  obligation  of  strength  to  week- 
ness.  The  genius  of  Christianity  is  the  genioi 
of  service.  God  is  a  Father,  who  has  all  le* 
sources  of  happiness  and  wisdom  and  hottBea 
and  love,  and  who  gives  these  resourae  ie 
those  who  have  them  not.  Jesus's  whole 
career  is  the  career  of  One  who,  being  iloi^ 
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for  our  flakes  made  Himself  poor.  The  great 
ones  of  earth,  from  Paul  down,  have  been 
those  who  have  held  their  talents  and  their 
gold,  their  office,  and  all  their  gifts  as  trust 
funds,  in  the  interest  of  Christ's  little  ones. 
The  great  man,  also,  with  unusual  gifts  is 
raised  up  as  a  leader  of  the  people.  The  oc- 
casional man  of  wealth,  of  wisdom,  of  inven- 
tive skill,  is  the  successor  of  Moses  who 
brought  the  multitude  out  of  the  wilderness 
into  the  Promised  Land.  And  because  wealth 
is  the  almoner  of  bounty,  and  because  with- 
out property  that  makes  leisure  possible,  you 
can  have  no  scholarship,  no  poetry,  no  art, 
no  reform,  no  education,  and  no  liberty,  it  is 
to  the  last  degree  important  that  men  who 
have  wealth  shall  be  sound  teachers,  conserv- 
ative, prudent,  regarding  the  sanctity  not  only 
of  person,  but  the  sanctity  of  property. 
When,  then,  those  who  have  large  wealth  at- 
tack the  very  foundations  of  property  and 
become  radical  destroyers  thereof,  good  men 
are  troubled.  For  that  reason  I  count  a 
recent  statement  made  before  the  faculty 
and  students  of  Brown  University  as  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  painful  state- 
ments that  has  been  made  in  a  generation. 
In  his  defense  of  our  greatest  trust,  the 
beir  of  that  property  summarized  his  argu- 
ment in  these  words:  *'The  American  Beauty 
rose  can  be  produced  in  its  splendor  and 
fragrance  only  by  sacrificing  the  early  buds 
which  grow  up  around  it."  In  his  argu- 
ment he  shows  us  that  the  rose-bush  has  ten 
thousand  blossoms.  But  the  gardeners  pinch 
back  the  9,990  buds,  and  force  all  the  rich 
growth  into  the  one  rose  at  the  end  of  the 
bush.  He  tells  us  with  great  explicitness 
that  the  one  rose  is  so  fine  as  fully  to  justify 
the  ruthless  pinching  of  the  9,999.  Here  and 
now  I  make  no  comment  upon  the  trust  that 
be  was  defending.  I  Judge  no  man,  I  make 
no  criticism  of  this  man,  who  thinks  that  he 
has  justified  it.  Over  against  his  statement, 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  pinch  out  the  multi- 
tude of  sweet  blossoms,  each  with  its  own 
perfume,  its  own  beauty,  its  own  fragrance, 
for  the  bosom  of  bride  or  the  bier  of  child, 
leaving  them  bare,  that  there  may  be  one  rose 
worn  by  one  gardener,  the  man  himself  in  his 
argument  sets  another  statement,  of  the  9,999 
men  of  lesser  talent,  who  are  to  be  pinched 
off,  that  all  their  life  and  work  may  feed  to- 
ward one  man.  Now  read  his  interpretation 
of  the  use  of  gifts  and  then  read  Christ's  in- 
terpretation: 


^^Tbe  American  Beauty 
rose  can  l)e  produced 
in  Its  splendor  and  fra- 
ffranoe  only  by  sacrlfl- 
cADg  the  early  buds 
wliich  grow  up  around 
It." 


"For  I  was  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat.  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
me  drink;  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  in ;  naked 
and  ye  clothed  me.  I 
was  sick  and  ye  Tlaited 


me. 


»f 


Again,  make  another  contrast  between  this 
man's  statement  of  the  duties  of  the  man  of 
talent,  gold,  office,  and  honors,  and  Christ's 
statement. 


''The  American  Beauty 
n3se  can  be  produced 
In  its  splendor  and  fra- 
grance only  by  sacrlfl- 
dng  the  early  buds 
which  grow  up  around 
it." 


''Bear  ye  one  another*s 
burdens  and  so  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ."  "We 
then,  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  weak." 


Now,  with  these  contrasts  in  mind,  recall 
this  text:  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you.  This  man  gives  the  9,999  men  a  brutal 
statement,  that  they  must  be  pinched  out  to 
produce  the  one  man,  that  every  man  is  to  get 
aU  he  can^  and  keep  all  he  can,  and  the 
devil  take  the  9,999  hindmost — and  so  receives 
hatred  in  return.  Is  this  reckless  railing  at 
the  sacred  property  rights  of  the  9,999  con- 
servative of  the  institutions  of  the  republic? 
Do  you  wonder  that,  having  given  this  brutal 
disregard  of  them,  that  the  9,999  give  in  re- 
turn no  gratitude  for  a  gift  that  is  proffered 
them  ?  Do  you  ask  why  men  are  criticized  for 
generosity  in  gold?  Well,  these  words  will 
explain  it.  **  The  American  Beauty  rose  can 
be  produced  in  its  splendor  and  fragrance 
only  by  sacrificing  the  early  buds  that  grow 
up  around  it."  And  then  by  letter,  speech, 
editorial,  the  9,999  gave  protest  and  refusal  in 
return.  They  gave  good  measure,  pressed 
down,  shaken  together  and  running  over  of 
what  had  been  given  to  them. 

Deeper  still  comes  the  law  of  personal  sur- 
render. **  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart. "  Oh, 
all  ye  young  lives,  listen  to  His  appeal,  and 
give  without  reserve  that  freely  you  may  re- 
ceive. Give  Him  your  body,  in  obedience  to 
His  sacred  laws,  and  God  will  give  you  health 
and  beauty.  Give  your  memory  to  His  eter- 
nal Word,  and  God  will  give  you  treasure 
beyond  gold.  Give  your  speech  to  the  de- 
fense of  His  little  ones,  and  God  will  give  yon 
their  love.  Give  Him  your  sins,  and  at 
Christ's  cross,  and  in  the  hour  of  penitence 
God  will  wash  your  sins  away.  Bring  your 
sorrows  to  Him,  and  His  hand  of  pity  will 
wipe  away  your  tears.    Giv«  Christ  your 
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burdens,  and  He  will  give  you  strength  to 
bear  them.  Give  Him  the  yoke  of  daily 
work,  and  He  will  give  you  that  which  will 
make  it  light.  Give  Him  your  home  in  love 
and  prayer,  and  He  will  make  it  a  haven  for 
those  who  are  homeless.  Give  Him  your 
gold,  and  He  will  make  it  shine.  Do  not  be 
content  with  a  little  influence  and  give  spar- 
ingly, but  surrender  all  to  Him,  that  God 


may  give  Himself  to  you.  Oh,  the  infinite 
treasures  of  God's  heart!  Give  yoarself  si 
the  seed  gives  itself  to  sun  and  soil,  that  God 
and  His  dear  Son  may  give  themselves  to 
you.  Give  also  in  service  to  Chiiat's  littk 
ones,  and  for  the  bread  you  ^Te  you  shall 
receive  the  ambrosial  bread  of  Gkxl,  and  for 
the  cup  of  cold  water  you  shall  hare  the  river 
of  the  water  of  life. 


THE  WORLD'S  CRITICISM  OF  CHRIST* 
Bt  William  Huntington,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  Episcopalian,  New  Yobx  Citt. 


Let  these  sayings  sink  dmon  into  your  ears :  for 
the  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  men. — Luke  ix.  44. 

In  what  lies  between  the  day  of  Palms  and 
the  day  of  Resurrection  all  the  phases  of  the 
soul's  life  and  love  are  seen ;  every  faculty  is 
brought  into  exercise,  every  quality  is  illus- 
trated, every  passion  felt.  Literally  and  in 
very  truth  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  are 
here  revealed.  Pride  mingled  with  hatred 
dominates  the  minds  of  the  priests;  pride 
mingled  with  contempt  the  mind  of  the 
Roman  governor;  the  disciples  alternating 
between  fervid  enthusiasm  and  panic  fears. 
Peter,  we  are  told,  was  ready  at  one  moment 
to  give  his  life  rather  than  that  Christ  should 
suffer,  and  equally  ready  a  little  later  to  say 
*'I  do  not  know  the  man."  Judas,  a  traitor 
at  heart  long  before  he  became  a  traitor  in 
act,  ate  the  Passover  with  Christ,  and  then 
went  out  into  the  dark  that  he  might  fulfil 
unrighteousness.  There  among  them  all 
stands  Jesus,  the  shepherd  whose  flock  has 
been  scattered  and  whom  the  wild  beasts  con- 
front: Jesus  the  embodiment  of  love,  a  love 
which  suftereth  long  and  is  kindly;  a  love 
that  vaunteth  not  itself,  which  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things ;  a  love  which  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  was  ready  to  be  crucified.  Such  is 
the  group  that  stands  gathered  about  the 
cross;  such  is  He  whom  the  cross  now  claims 
for  its  own. 

The  words  of  the  text  were  spoken  in  antic- 
ipation of  this  dire  event.  **  Let  these  say- 
ings sink  into  your  ears,  for  the  Son  of  man 
shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men." 
But  they  understood  not  this  saying,  and  it 
was  hidden  from  them,  and  they  perceived  it 
not;  and  they  feared  to  ask  Him  of  that  say- 


ing. Now  if  they  failed  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  saying,  so,  pofl8ibly,wemsy 
fail  to  do  justice  to  it  Why  was  it  that  tibe 
approaching  betrayal  into  the  hands  of  men 
made  Christ  so  anxious  that  His  sayinp 
should  sink  down  into  the  ears  of  those  that 
heard  them  ?  That  some  sort  of  calamity  wm 
impending  was  in  their  minds,  but  in  what 
manner  did  it  link  itself  to  so  urgent  an  en- 
treaty not  to  forget  the  sayings  is  not  so  dear, 
and  I  doubt  if  we  with  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  the  intervening  centuries  shall  under- 
stand  it  unless  we  attach  to  the  phrase  ''ddiv- 
ered  into  the  hands  of  men  "  a  more  extended 
meaning.  Is  it  not  true  in  a  sense  and  in  a 
deep  sense  that  Jesus  has  been  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  men  ever  since  He  bade  fareweD 
to  the  world  and  went  up  on  the  right  hand 
of  Majesty  on  high?  The  narrative  (Matt 
xxvi.-xxvii.)  acquaints  us  with  the  way  in 
which  He  was  delivered  for  trial  and  execu- 
tion to  Annas  and  then  to  Caiphas  and  afte^ 
ward  to  Pilate.  Every  step  in  the  crud 
process  and  every  detail  of  the  morning  after 
is  given.  But  there  is,  if  you  will,  another 
sense  in  which  the  Bon  of  Man  has  been  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  men ;  and  was  it  not 
with  this  long  trial  time  in  view  that  Jesoi 
said  so  earnestly,  ""  Let  this  saying  sink  down 
into  your  ears,"  with  such  solicitude  that  ffia 
words — His  spoken  sentence — be  not  forgot- 
ten? Not  indeed  that  He  foresaw  the  un- 
speakable value  that  was  destined  to  attadi 
to  them  during  the  long-continued  sQenoe  on 
His  part,  and  the  talkativeness  on  ours  whicb 
was  to  follow.  The  Son  of  Man  has  been  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  men  not  merely  to 
be  crucified  but  to  be  criticized,  and  this.  Ha 
subsequent  humiliation,  has  been  going  on 
for  many  a  long  day  and  is  going  cm  stflL 
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At  the  bar  of  human  judgment  Christ  even 
yet  stands  arraigned,  and  now  as  then  there 
are  not  lacking  either  prosecutors  or  witnesses 
who  seek  to  prove  defective  His  claims  to  the 
throne  of  the  kingdom  of  truth.  Still  are 
there  those  who  testify  to  His  having  proph- 
esied things  that  He  is  powerless  to  fulfil; 
still  are  there  those  who  bring  against  Him 
the  railing  accusation  that  he  is  Cffisar's  rival, 
not  Csesar's  friend.  What  results  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ  under  these  circum- 
stances, with  so  much  false  witness,  and  how 
are  they  to  keep  their  standing  in  court? 
Simply,  I  answer,  by  falling  back  on  those 
sayings  which  their  master  urged  them  to 
remember.  ''Let  these  sayings,"  He  said, 
**sink  down  into  your  ears:  for  the  Son  of 
man  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men.** 
And  now  we  are,  as  I  think,  in  a  position  to 
realize  how  much  He  meant  by  it. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  suggestive  fact  that 
from  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era  we  have  had  no  oracular  word 
8i)oken  to  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  do 
not  for  one  moment  forget  Christ's  promise 
that  after  His  departure  the  Spirit  should 
guide  the  church  into  the  fuller  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  doubtless  that 
promise  has  all  along  been  fulfilled  even  to 
to-day,  but  that  is  a  different  form  of  revela- 
tion. This  present-day  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  reaches  us  through  thousands  of  unob- 
served or  only  half-observed  channels.  There 
is  no  living  prophet  among  all  our  contem- 
poraries to  whom  we  can  give  the  absolute 
assent  that  we  give  to  Jesus  Christ.  Many 
there  are  who  help  us,  many  there  are  who 
give  us  life,  many  there  are  who  instruct  us 
as  superior  spiritual  guides,  but  no  one  is 
there,  no  visible  oracle  is  there,  to  which  we 
can  turn  for  instruction  with  the  same  feeling 
of  absolute  assent  as  those  did  who  were  face 
to  face  with  Him.  Rome  tells  us  that  she  has 
such  an  oracle,  but  she  has  only  been  officially 
aware  of  it  for  a  period  between  thirty  and 
forty  years— -since  1870.  We  speak  in  technic- 
al phrase  of  the  closing  of  the  New-Testament 
canon,  as  if  that  had  been  an  occurrence  of 
merely  literary  interest;  but  reaUy  the  closing 
of  the  canon  had  a  tremendous  consequence. 
The  Seventy-second  Psalm  closes  with  the 
sentence:  *'The  prayers  of  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse,  are  ended.**  Imagine  a  similar  ending 
to  the  book  of  the  Four  (Gospels:  "The 
words  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  are 
ended.** 


Yes,  we  are  living  to-day  spiritually  and 
religiously  upon  the  treasured  words  of  Christ. 
They  are  the  sustenance  of  the  soul.  With- 
out them  we  should  be  bankrupt  in  hope, 
prisoners  in  despair. 

This  may  seem  to  some  of  us  very  strange. 
You  question  whether  the  momentous  inter- 
ests of  modem  life  ought  to  be  represented  as 
hanging  on  so  slender  a  thread  of  tradition  as 
that  along  which  the  sayings  of  the  Son  of 
man  have  come  down  to  us;  but  I  bid  you 
observe  that  I  am  speaking  only  in  the  same 
tone  and  with  the  same  confidence  with  which 
Christ  Himself  spoke  upon  this  point.  Think 
of  the  immeasurable  self-assurance,  if  self- 
assurance  it  were,  of  Christ  when  He  said: 
''Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away.**  "The  words 
that  I  say  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they 
are  life.  **  He  tells  the  people  who  are  ashamed 
of  His  words  that  in  the  last  day  the  Son  of 
man  will  be  ashamed  of  them.  He  likens  the 
listener  who  regards  His  sayings  to  the  wise 
man  who  builds  his  house  upon  the  rock ;  He 
likens  the  man  who  disregards  them  to  the 
fool  who  builds  his  house  upon  the  sand. 
Words  of  which  such  things  can  be  said  are 
not  ordinary  words.  To  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  literature  merely  is  practically  to  deny 
that  they  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  for 
they  profess  to  be  much  more  than  literature ; 
they  profess  to  be  authoritative  announce- 
ments of  truth.  Such  truth  is  not  otherwise 
to  be  had.  They  profess  to  effect  disclosures 
and  to  convey  revelation.  He  tells  us  what 
by  ourselves  we  would  not  know. 

In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John  you  will  find  the  last  say- 
ings of  Christ  which  you  will  do  well  to  study. 
Among  them  are  words  which  we  think  have 
affected  the  course  of  this  world's  affairs. 
Poets,  philosophers,  historians,  have  spoken 
many  other  words  that  are  remembered,  and 
they  deserve  to  be  remembered  always,  but  of 
this  Teacher  sent  from  God,  who  was  never 
represented  as  writing  anything  except  once 
when  He  stooped  down  and  wrote  on  the 
ground— of  this  Teacher  it  is  recorded  that 
His  words  were  immortal.  So  significant  are 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  as  He  draws  near 
the  cross  that  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  if  the  Christian  religion  were  to  be 
lost,  it  might  be  reconstructed  with  these  sen- 
tences alone.  For  instance,  what  momentous 
consequences  have  followed  upon  the  words, 
"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me**  1    More  than 
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half  of  the  history  of  Christian  worship  and 
almost  one-half  of  the  history  of  Christian 
theology  are  directly  or  indirectly  associated 
with  that  simple  yet  imperishable  command- 
ment: "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are 
God's."  They  are  part  of  the  long  conflict 
between  church  and  state  beginning  in  the 
Roman  Empire  and  continuing  through  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  times  of  the  Reformation 
and  destined  perhaps  to  be  finally  settled 
when  He  comes  to  us  again. 

Again,  consider  those  seven  ejaculations 
known  as  the  seven  last  words.  Among  the 
various  and  remembered  sayings  of  dying 
men,  who  ever  spoke  so  powerfully  and  with 
such  lasting  effect  on  his  death -bed  as  Jesus 
Christ  spoke  upon  the  bitter  cross:  "Father, 
forgive  them  I"  While  the  world  lasts  that 
prayer  will  continue  to  influence  men's 
thoughts  as  to  God's  attitude  toward  sin,  and 
it  stands  as  one  of  the  buttresses  of  that  arti- 
cle of  the  creed  against  which  the  implacable 
forces  of  nature  appear  to  make  continual 
war:  "I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.** 


**  To-day  shall  thou  be  with   me   in  put- 
dise." 

These  are  instances  taken  almost  at  TaDdom. 
You  may  go  through  the  gospels  and  find 
many  more  of  equal  significance,  and  I  aaj 
that  they  fully  warrant  the  earnest  entreatj 
of  Jesus  Christ :  **  Let  these  sayings  sink  down 
into  your  ears,  for  the  Son  of  man  is  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  men."  You  may  if  yoa 
please  call  the  interpretation  a  fanciful  one, 
which  insists  that  as  Christ  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  men  when  brought  before  the 
high  priest  and  Pilate's  judgment-seat,  so  He 
has  also  been  delivered  into  the  hand^  of  men 
from  that  day  to  this.  Certainlj  it  is  still 
possible  to  defame  and  deride  Christ,  to  mock 
Him,  to  spit  upon  Him,  to  crucifj  HimafresL 
These  things  are  done  in  all  parts  with  entire 
immunity.  No  thunder-bolt  strikes  dead  tbe 
man  who  insults  the  Savior  of  the  world.  No 
fire  falls  from  heaven  to  consume  the  rebel 
ranks  in  which  that  holy  name  is  blasphemed. 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  hands  of  men  still  for  a 
season.  AH  the  more  reason  that  we  dioald 
let  His  words  sink  down  into  our  ears. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  HOLIDAYS:  A  SUMMER  SERMON 
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CofM  ye  yourgelvei  apart  into  a  desert  pUiee 
and  reit  a  while, — Mark  vi.  81. 

Thbrb  were  many  coming  and  going,  and 
they  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat.  The 
apostles  had  returned  from  the  missionary 
journey  on  which  their  Lord  had  sent  them. 
They  were  flushed  and  excited  by  their  suc- 
cess. The  fame  of  the  great  Preacher  and  of 
His  friends  had  spread  through  the  land. 
Multitudes  from  all  the  cities  thronged  to  see 
and  hear.  Then  it  was  that  Jesus  said  to 
His  disciples:  **  Come  ye  yourselves  apart,  and 
rest  a  while." 

There  has  been  no  day  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  such  counsel  was  more  needed 
than  to-day.  There  are  no  people  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth  who  have  more  cause  to 
heed  it,  and  profit  by  it,  than  we  of  the  stren- 
uous Anglo-Saxon  breed.  Our  cities  are  too 
vast  and  too  crowded.  Man,  like  all  other 
animals,  was  meant  for  the  fresh  air  and  the 
open  fields,  for  the  storms,  the  snows,  and  the 
sunshine.  But  he  claps  a  stone  box  down 
over  his  head,  sets  it  in  the  midst  of  a  hun- 
dred thoufland  othsr  Btoas  boxes  as  ugly  at 


his  own,  stretching  away  in  bewildering 
squares  and  parallelograms,  shutting  oat 
God's  air  and  light,  until  he  is  ready  to  faiot 
on  a  warm  day  and  freeze  on  a  cold  one,  and 
die  of  pneumonia  or  of  terror  if  the  east  wind 
blows  on  him.  This  crowded,  rushing,  push- 
ing, crushing  city  life  gets  on  our  nerves. 
We  live  too  fast.  We  live  faster  than  ma 
ever  lived  before.  We  live  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  day  and  more  than  aevcD 
days  in  the  week.  We  bum  the  candle  si 
both  ends;  and  then,  for  fear  our  neighbor 
should  get  ahead  of  us,  we  light  it  in  the 
middle,  too.  We  are  consumed  by  the  fever 
of  living.  We  exhaust  our  vital  energies  in 
unending  stress  and  strain. 

We  have  no  time  to  think.  It  is  as  mxxSk 
as  we  can  be  expected  to  do  if  we  earn  brad 
and  cheese  and  lay  by  a  pound  or  two  against 
a  rainy  day.  The  great  majority  of  us  aw 
just  as  capable  of  flying  as  we  are  of  thinking. 
Leisure  for  quiet  contemplation  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  is  denied  us.  There  Is  no 
grass  beneath  our  feet,  no  blue  sky  above  oor 
head.    The  world  of  trees  and  flowen  tad 
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singing  birds  is  not  for  us.  Art  and  poetry 
and  gentle  culture  exist  only  in  a  world  of 
dreams,— while,  if  we  once  gave  ourselves 
pause  to  meditate  upon  the  deep  things  of 
Qod  and  the  soul,  on  time  and  its  meaning, 
life  and  its  mysteries,  heaven  and  the  glories 
which  we  thrust  away,  why— we  might  miss 
the  next  car.  The  injunction  which  insults 
me  every  time  I  travel  by  the  underground  is 
-  Please  hurry  on  for  the  lift. »  The  **  please  " 
is  in  diamond  type,  and  you  need  a  micro- 
scope to  see  it.  The  "hurry"  you  can  read 
a  mile  away.  Hurry  then,  by  all  means,  for 
we  could  not  live  if  we  did  not  kill  ourselves 
to  get  somewhere  else ! 

And  yet,  if  we  are  determined  to  do  it,  even 
in  the  frenzied  rush  of  our  city  life  wo  can 
hear  and  heed  the  Savior's  call,  "Come  ye 
yourselves  apart,  and  rest  a  while."  One  fine 
and  gracious  opportunity  is  offered  to  us  by 
our  summer  holidays.  The  happiness  which 
they  bring  us  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a 
healthy,  holy,  Christian  life. 

We  pray  God  to  forgive  us  our  sins;  we 
ought  to  pray  to  be  forgiven  our  sadness. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  misery.  The  melancholy 
person  is  not  necessarily  a  superior  person; 
and  if  he  were,  the  superior  person  is  gener- 
ally detestable.  A  face  as  long  as  a  fiddle, 
and  a  voice  like  that  of  an  Alpine  crow  will 
not  be  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness.  We 
shall  not  go  to  heaven  for  our  tears,  nor  to 
hell  for  our  smiles.  Humor  is  a  gift  of  God 
as  well  as  pathos.  In  His  presence  is  fulness 
of  joy.  We  are  all  sinners,  and  sometimes  we 
deserve  to  be  miserable.  But  it  has  not  yet 
been  shown  why  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays  we  should  call  on  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  then  on  the  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious 
Trinity,  three  Persons  in  one  God,  to  have 
mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sinners!  One  day 
Paxton  Hood  had  to  preach  in  a  Yorkshire 
church,  wh^re  it  was  the  custom  for  one  of 
the  oflScials  to  announce  the  hymn.  It  was  a 
glorious  sununer  morning,  like  to-day,  when 
God's  mercies  fall  on  waiting  hearts  like  the 
gentle  rain  from  heaven,  and  the  earth  smiles 
in  the  light  of  His  countenance.  And  the 
good  brother  gave  out: 

"  My  thoughts  on  awful  subjects  roll, 
Danmation  and  the  dead " 

when  Paxton  Hood  leaped  up  and  said :  "  Oh, 
no,  they  don't!  My  thoughts  do  not  roll  on 
anything  so  dreadful"    Let  us  sing: 


"  Come  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs 
With  angels  round  the  throne." 

Let  us  have  done  with  these  solemn  h]rpoo- 
risies  of  conventional  worship.  Let  us 
frankly  claim  our  heritage  of  happiness  in 
a  world  whose  builder  and  maker  is  GkxL 
"  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity 
of  Zion,  they  were  like  unto  them  that  dream. 
Then  was  their  mouth  filled  with  laughter, 
and  their  tongue  with  singing."  And  one 
day,  when  these  laughing,  singing  ones, 
whose  captivity  the  Lord  had  "turned,"  saw 
their  work  approaching  completion,  and  Jeru- 
salem promising  to  stand  once  again  as  a 
city  that  is  compact  together,  the  assembled 
thousands,  as  one  man  lifted  up  their  voice 
and  wept.  But  Nehemiah,  the  governor, 
and  Ezra,  the  priest,  reproved  their  meanings 
and  stopped  tlieir  tears:  "This  day  is  holy 
unto  the  Lord  your  God:  mourn  not,  nor 
weep.  Go  your  way ;  eat  the  fat,  drink  the 
sweet,  send  portions  unto  him  for  whom 
nothing  is  prepared :  for  this  day  is  holy  unto 
our  Lord ;  neither  be  ye  grieved,  for  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  is  your  strength."  It  is  not  for 
nothing,  surely,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks 
to  us  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  "  blissful " 
Qod ;  nor  that  our  Savior  gives  us  the  blessed 
assurance,  "These  things  have  I  said  unto 
you  that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

In  all  ages  religion  has  claimed  certain 
days  and  freed  them  from  labor  for  the  hap- 
piness of  men.  A  "  festival "  is,  historically, 
a  day  set  apart  for  religious  observance. 
The  history  of  feasts  and  festivals  is  the 
history  of  religion  and  of  civilization.  The 
religion  of  Israel  was  rich  in  such  "feasts." 
Every  seventh  day  was  a  Sabbath.  Every 
seventh  month  was  a  sacred  month.  Every 
seventh  year  was  a  Sabbath  year.  And  let  us 
never  forget  that,  altho  Exodus  dates  back 
the  Sabbath  to  the  imagined  rest  which  the 
Creator  took  on  the  seventh  day  after  work- 
ing on  six,  yet  those  deeper,  truer  interpreters 
of  God  whom  we  call  the  prophets  allege  a 
vastly  different  ground.  Why  do  you  al- 
ways read  the  Ten  Commandments  from 
Exodus?  Deuteronomy  is  a  better  book.  It 
is  the  book  which  Jesus  loved.    Usten : 

"Observe  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holv, 
as  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee.  Six 
days  Shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work: 
but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God:  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
nor  Uiy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant, 
nor  thine  ox,  nor  thy  aas,  nor  any  of  thy 
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cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thj 
gates;  that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid- 
servant may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  And  thou 
Shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  Qod 
broueht  thee  out  thence  by  a  mighty  hand 
and  by  a  stretched-out  arm;  therefore  the 
Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the 
Sabbath-day." 

That  is  divine  because  it  is  so  human.  And 
that  Sabbath  was  only  one  of  innumerable 
festivals,  in  all  of  which  we  trace  the  direct 
and  conscious  effort  of  religion  to  give  men  a 
breathing  time,  a  time  to  feel  and  meditate,  a 
time  to  escape  the  toil  and  drudgery  of  life, 
an  anticipation  of  the  Savior's  invitation, 
**  Ck)me  ye  yourselves  apart  and  rest  a  while." 

One  fact  is  too  colossal  and  ubiquitous  to 
be  ignored.  Religious  festivals,  the  wide 
world  over,  have  degenerated  into  license  and 
sin.  Every  school  boy  reads  this  of  the  fes- 
tivals of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Old-Testa- 
ment pages  are  crowded  with  warnings,  en- 
treaties, and  threats  as  the  prophets  see  the 
festivals  of  the  church  become  an  occasion 
of  vice.  The  carnival  scenes  of  a  thousand 
Roman  Catholic  towns  witness  to  the  same 
insensate  law.  Let  us  learn  the  lesson  and 
heed  the  warning.  How  foolish  many  of  our 
holidays  are  I  And  how  harmful!  We  come 
back,  worn  out  in  body  and  mind,  jaded, 
restless,  disappointed.  We  have  tried  to  see 
too  much  and  do  too  much.  We  are  not 
greatly  wiser,  after  all,  than  Mrs.  Poyser: 
"I'd  sooner  ha'  brewin*  day  and  washin'  day 
together  than  one  o'  these  pleasurin'  days. 
There's  no  work  so  tirin'  as  danglin'  about 
an  starin',  and  not  rightly  knowin'  what 
you're  goin'  to  do  next;  and  keepin'  your 
face  in  smilin'  order  like  a  grocer  o'  market 
day  for  fear  people  should  not  think  you  civil 
enough.  An'  you've  nothin'  to  show  for  it 
when  it's  done,  if  it  isn't  a  y allow  face  wi' 
eatin'  things  as  disagree." 

And  other  excesses  there  are  which  indicate 
that  the  holiday  has  served  as  an  excuse  for 
throwing  off  restraint,  for  the  repudiation  of 
the  moral  law,  for  an  indulgence  in  mere 
brutish  pleasures,  from  which,  in  our  soberer 
hours,  we  should  have  disdainfully  turned 
away.  Let  us  listen  again  to  the  gracious  in- 
vitation, ^Come  ye  yourselves  apart,  and 
rest  a  while,"  for  if  it  is  in  His  company  that 
we  rest,  every  holiday  will  be  a  holy  day. 

I  have  spoken  briefly,  but  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  any  rational  conception  of  religion  the  holi- 


day is  good  in  itself,  that  happineas  may  be 
accepted  as  God's  good  gift.  And  happi- 
ness may  well  be  a  minister  of  boUneaa.  lie 
genius  of  our  language  links  together  hesUk 
and  holiness.  Heal  and  bale,  whole  lod 
holy,  are  one  in  structure  and  in  spirit. 

Yet  there  is  more  than  ibis.  For  in  oar 
holidays  we  may  come  quite  wondroodj 
within  the  deepest  ministries  of  God  to  hu- 
man hearts.  In  our  holidays,  as  in  all  eke; 
we  must  preserve  a  certain  catholicity  of  ten. 
per  nor  attempt  to  prescribe  in  what  fom 
another  man  shall  keep  holiday.  But  for  the 
most  part  we  find  our  happiness  in  escipe 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  to  the  moiB- 
tains  or  the  sea. 

There  we  meet  with  Gk>d. 

In  the  most  impressionable  years  of  my  file 
I  came  under  the  influence  of  a  teacher  whe 
was  a  philosopher,  historian,  and  poet  Hft- 
ture  he  loved  with  a  deep  and  tender  tad 
passionate  love,  and  nature  never  did  betnj 
the  heart  that  loved  her.  She  filled  his  life 
with  blessings,  but  her  richest  was  the  hft 
he  bore  her.  Wordswortb  vras  his  master; 
but  the  great  classical  passages  of  natoR- 
adoration  from  Byron  and  Matthew  Araoid 
were  also  day  by  day  upon  bis  lips.  *Thi 
Presence  .  .  .  whose  dweUing  istheli^tof 
setting  suns,"  "the  heaven  which  lies  aboot 
us  in  our  infancy "  **  the  light  which  nefer 
was  on  sea  or  land,"  with  all  those  magkal 
lines  from  "Immortality."  "Tintcm  Abbey,' 
•The  Excursion,"  "Childe  Harold."  aud 
**  Obermann, "  which,once  beard,  make  melodj 
in  our  hearts  forever,  grew  more  real,  moR 
full  of  meaning  and  power,  when  they  wcr 
lialf -spoken,  half-chanted,  by  his  deep  orgia 
voice.  And  one  summer  Sunday  night,  wbeo 
our  work  was  done,  and  we  were  walking 
home,  after  quoting  as  he  used  to,  not  cariaf 
whether  any  one  listened  or  not,  some  of 
these  glorious  lines,  he  said  to  me:  ''I  am  ill 
my  life  trying  to  get  at  the  reality  which  &> 
behind  the  illusion  of  God's  richer,  neiiv 
presence,  the  illusion  which  made  Words- 
worth what  he  was,  and  whicb  turns  sH 
our  thoughts,  yours  and  mine,  to  poetry  to- 
night." As  he  spoke,  I  bad  no  word  to  say. 
But  I  know  now.  I  can  bear  him  ssp 
**  There  must  be  some  reality.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  what  it  is."  And  Iknoto  uhat  it  u!  ft 
is  all  reality.  There  is  no  illusion.  It  is  God 
Himself  who  draws  near  to  us,  and  lays  EBi 
hand  upon  our  hearts,  and  speaks  to  us,  sod 
makes  us  know  Him  and  feel  EDm  neaiK 
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The  revelation  of  €k>d  in  beauty  is  as  real 
as  any  revelation  of  Himself  which  God  has 
made  and  man  received.  I  believe  that  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  art  as  well  as  in  nature  has 
laid  hold  on  mortals  and  brought  to  them  the 
realization  of  immortality.  I  have  been  told, 
and  I  believe,  that  God  has  come  out  of  His 
eternal  invisibility  and  touched  men's  lives 
to  finer  issue  when  the  Hallelujah  chorus  has 
smitten  with  its  passion  on  their  hearts ;  when 
a  Madonna  of  Raphael  or  Murillo  has  smiled 
her  sadness  or  her  sweetness  into  their  souls ; 
when  the  majesty  of  the  great  cathedral,  Ely 
or  Milan  or  Cologne,  has  hushed  every  sense 
and  sublimed  every  faculty  to  worship.  But 
I  speak  of  that  of  which  I  am  more  confident 
when  I  say  that[.God  Himself  is  near  me ;  I 
know  that  He  is  near,  when  the  fields  blaze 
with  scarlet  and  gold  at  my  feet  and  the 
mountains  tower  grim  and  grand  above  me, 
when  the  river  laughs  and  sings  in  the  sun- 
shine, or  the  moonbeams  chase  each  silver 
wave  over  the  bosom  of  the  unresting  sea. 

If  I  try  to  analyze  this  ministry  of  God,  I 
find  it  to  be  first  peace  and  then  power. 

It  is  peace  with  oneself.  Under  the  calmly 
conscious  stars,  on  the  wide  moor,  among 
the  eternal  hills,  or  lulled  by  the  multitu- 
dinous sea,  passion  dies.  Fretfulness,  repi- 
ning, foolish  ambitions,  petulant  disappoint- 
ments, take  unto  themselves  wings  and  fiy 
away.  We  wonder  how  earth  can  be  un- 
happy while  heaven  leaves  us  not  merely 
youth,  and  love,  but  nature,  ourselves  and 
Gk>d. 

It  is  peace  with  our  fellow  men.  We  have 
not  analyzed  man  more  carefully.  We  have 
not  argued  ourselves  into  a  finer  appreciation 
of  the  mind  that  looks  before  and  after.  We 
have  not  schooled  ourselves  to  think  no  evil 
of  our  fellow  mortals.  No;  but  sweet  and 
subtle  infiuences  have  stolen  into  our  souls, 
and  suspicion,  anger,  contempt,  combative- 
ness  droop  and  die.  We  are  one  with  our 
kind. 

And  it  is  peace  with  God.  It  must  be 
peace  with  Him,  for  we  are  one  with  Him. 
We  are  immortal,  here  and  now.  We  are 
mind  of  His  mind.  We  have  yielded  our  will 
to  His  pure  and  perfect  will.  In  Him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being. 

And  it  is  power.  Our  first  feelings  are  of 
our  insignificance.  Later,  we  know  that  we 
are  infinite.  When  we  consider  the  heavens, 
the  work  of  His  fingers,  the  mopn  ana  the 
stars,  which  He   has  ordained,  we   cower 


before  the  revelation  of  our  littleness.  But 
as  we  consider  them,  and  yet  again  consider 
them,  we  find  ourselves  of  ten  thousand  times 
more  consequence  than  they  and  all  the 
spheres  of  light.  Then  we  rise  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  majesty,  for  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast 
crowned  man  with  glory  and  honor.  Thou 
hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  Godt 
To  us  the  prayer  has  been  fulfilled,  the  prayer 
of  him,  surely  the  most  religious  of  unbe- 
lievers! 

"Ah,  once  more,"  I  cried,  "ye  stars,  ye  waters 
On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew ; 
Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you. 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you  1 " 

There  is  one  consideration  which  we  can  not 
escape.  What  of  the  myriads  of  our  brethren 
pent  up  in  mean  streets,  prisoners  of  the 
counting-house  and  the  shop,  slaves  of  the 
mill  and  the  mine,  the  poor  and  heavy  laden 
of  every  nameless  class,  to  whom  these  words 
are  bitter  mockery,  for  whom  no  changing 
seasons  bring  cessation  from  toil  and  weari- 
ness? What  of  them — in  these  days  of  sum- 
mer suns  and  joy  ? 

There  should  bo  none  such — except  the 
vicious.  And  Christianity  can  not  rest  while 
such  mortals  live  disfranchised  of  their  right 
to  rest  and  happiness.  The  unaccomplished 
mission  of  our  faith  is  the  redress  of  every 
economic  inequality.  There  is  no  gospel 
which  is  not  a  gospel  of  social  service.  We 
live  to  bring  all  mankind  into  the  family  of 
God,  joint  heirs  with  the  most  favored  life 
on  earth  of  the  unspeakable  riches  of  Christ. 
But,  meanwhile,  while  such  poverty  remains, 
while  such  evil  conditions  sadden  and  appal 
us,  what  right  have  we  to  our  holidays,  to 
our  happiness?  Can  wo  sit  at  our  feast 
blindfold,  or  dare  we  open  our  eyes?  What 
right  have  we  to  any  feast  while  our  brothers 
starve  in  sight  of  plenty?  What  right? 
None — if  our  lives  are  wrong.  If  we  are 
living  for  ourselves,  thinking,  planning,  toil- 
ing, accumulating,  enjoying  for  ourselves — 
none.  But  if  all  life  is  to  us  a  sacred  trust ;  if 
happiness  is  only  so  much  stored-up  energy 
to  be  expended  in  divine,  redemptive  toil, 
then  go  keep  the  feast  and  share  the  festival, 
charge  your  blood  and  brain  with  health,  and 
flood  your  soul  with  joy.  And  come  back  to 
our  world  of  suffering  and  wrong  to  spend 
your  new-found  strength  again  in  the  blessing 
of  mankind. 

But,  for  the  present,  go  away  and  forget! 
It  is  a  coxmsel  of  perfection,  and  you  would 
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not  follow  it,  else  I  would  say  to  you:  €k> 
where  you  can  have  no  letters,  no  news- 
papers, no  telegrams,  where  the  ring  of  the 
telephone  bell  is  never  heard,  and  where  even 
Marconi  can  not  come  1  But  at  least  do  your 
best  to  forget  I  Forget  your  business.  For- 
get your  debts!  And  forget  your  debtors  I 
Forget  that  in  this  world  is  suffering,  sick- 
ness, or  sin.    Only  remember  that  the  sun 


shines  for  you ;  the  moonlight  and  the 
beams  are  for  you ;  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  for 
you ;  the  gorse  upon  the  hillside,  the  pvide 
heather,  and  the  fields  which  stand  drened  b 
living  green  are  all  for  you.  The  earth  and 
the  air  and  the  sky  are  yours,  and  Chriit  ii 
yours,  and  God  is  yours,  and  all  this  Ood 
is  all  your  own,  your  Father  and  your 
Friend  I 
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And  the  remnant  that  i$  escaped  out  of  the 
hotue  of  Judah  ehM  again  take  root  down- 
ward and  bear  fruit  upward. — Isa.  xxxvii. 
81. 

This  is  a  promise  for  the  encouragement  of 
a  downcast  people.  It  is  a  prophet's  way  of 
looking  over  the  heads  of  enemies  and  seeing 
the  victory  a  little  beyond.  It  is  the  seer's 
way  of  looking  through  the  clouds  and  find- 
ing the  sunshine.  Judah  had  stood  like  a 
splendid  tree,  with  roots  deep  and  branches 
wide.  The  hurricane  had  struck  it,  and  it 
was  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  was  being 
torn  by  every  wild  beast  that  passed,  the 
sport  of  the  elements  and  the  victim  of  piti- 
less forces.  The  kings  of  Assyria  had  swept 
down  on  the  people  of  Ood  like  a  very  besom 
of  destruction.  Their  cry  to  God  brought 
back  the  assurance  that  His  hand  was  still  on 
the  kings  of  Assyria  and  that  He  had  a  large 
hope  to  offer  Judah,  the  hope  that  the  rem- 
nant should  grow  again,  taking  root  down- 
ward and  bearing  fruit  upward.  It  does  not 
take  a  large  start  to  come  to  large  growth. 
Tour  great  trees  that  stretch  protecting  arms 
over  many  feet  of  earth  and  make  meeting- 
places  for  swarming  bird  life— these  great 
trees,  a  tiny  child  could  once  have  borne 
about  in  his  play,  so  slight  were  they.  But 
taking  root  downward  and  bearing  fruit  up- 
ward they  have  come  into  the  larger  life. 
Rootmg  for  the  sake  of  fruiting — that  is  not 
a  play  on  words ;  it  is  the  law  of  the  whole 
circle  of  life  put  into  a  phrase. 

Rooting  for  the  sake  of  fruiting — it  is  a 
familiar  and  favorite  scriptural  thought. 
**  lie  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 
•f  water,  which  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his 
season."  In  the  parable,  the  seed  that  grew 
so  quickly  withered  away  because  it  had  no 
root.    Fruitage   was  dcoiied   it  because   it 


would  not  submit  to  rooting.  The  flg-tice 
which  bore  no  fruit  was  dried  up  from  the 
very  root.  And  so  on,  probably  twenty  timfli 
in  Scripture,  where  rooting  and  fruiting  are 
connected. 

Of  course  you  observe  the  aimple  natunl- 
ness  of  it.  That  is  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  everywhere  else.  That  is  what  we  are  to 
expect  in  the  spiritual  life.  It  is  a  step  wortt 
the  taking  that  brings  us  into  sight  of  the 
naturalness  of  the  spiritual  forces.  Drum- 
mond  was  sorry  before  his  death  that  he  had 
called  his  book  **  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritml 
World, ''  because  it  seemed  to  imply  In  its  titie 
that  the  spiritual  world  and  the  natural  worid 
are  the  same  thing,  that,  for  example,  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation  in  the  natural  world 
which  pulls  a  stone  down,  once  you  let  it  go^ 
is  the  same  law  that  pulls  a  soul  down  onoe 
it  is  let  go.  He  meant  to  point  out,  not  the 
identity  of  the  two  worlds,  but  their  analogy; 
that,  passing  over  from  the  natural  world  to 
the  spiritual  world,  you  are  in  no  strange  and 
mysterious  territory,  and  the  laws  of  the  two 
are  of  the  same  family.  You  are  constantlj 
finding  illustrations  of  the  working  of  the 
spiritual  laws  in  the  workings  of  the  natonl 
laws.  In  each  is  a  law  of  degeneration,  of  re- 
version to  type,  and  also  a  law  of  evolutkia 
and  growth.  Trees  and  plants  take  root 
downward  and  bear  fruit  upward.  So  do 
souls;  each  in  its  appropriate  soil  and  each 
in  its  appropriate  fruit,  but  by  proccaeee  thtt 
are  as  natural  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
You  can  not  explain  the  process  in  either  cmb 
without  God ;  you  need  Him  at  the  start  of  it, 
and  in  the  progress  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
And  you  find  Him  working  through  the  bwi 
He  has  made.  The  spiritual  life  is  not  aa 
exception  to  the  rest  of  the  round  of  life;  t 
is  the  same  natural  life,  has  Its  lawa  as  nsliit 
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to  it  as  the  natuial  laws  are  oatiye  to  the  rest 
of  life. 

Then  yon  ohserve  how  the  rooting  is  un- 
Been,  underground,  unthought  of,  and  the 
fruiting  is  above  ground,  in  evidence,  out  in 
the  light.  Here  is  a  laying  bare  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  inner  life  and  the  outer  life  as  well. 
Neither  is  indifferent  to  the  other.  You  do 
not  want  roots  for  their  own  sake,  and  you 
can  not  have  fruit  without  them.  If  you  are 
going  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  you 
must  often  start  in  a  better  care  of  the  root. 
The  two  are  different,  yet  they  are  the  same. 
It  depends  on  your  point  of  view  which  you 
will  call  the  more  important.  But  one  is  un- 
seen, like  the  inner  life ;  the  other  is  seen,  like 
the  outer  life.  And  the  root  is  of  no  value 
without  the  fruit,  as  a  merely  good  inner  life 
is  not  valuable  unless  it  be  a  resultful  life; 
and  the  fruit  is  impossible  unless  there  be  a 
substantial  growing  root,  as  an  outer  life  and 
power  is  not  possible  if  there  be  not  an  inner 
life  of  growth  and  vigor. 

In  that  fact  lies  one  of  the  puzzles  of  his- 
tory and  of  human  life.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  when  the  fruit  began  to  appear,  but  the 
root  is  always  baffling.  So  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  influence  of  the  fruit  already  borne 
on  the  fruit  that  is  riper  and  richer.  Take 
two  illustrations  of  that.  In  the  sphere  of 
education,  first.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find 
when  the  first  school  that  might  fairly  be 
called  a  public  school  appeared;  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  find  when  first  originated 
the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  fruit — the  idea  of 
the  equality  of  the  mental  rights  of  men.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  there  was  a  time  when 
that  idea  was  not  fruit-bearing,  if  it  existed. 
And  it  is  evident,  too,  that  the  fruit  borne 
through  the  years  of  the  schools  has  reacted 
on  the  root  idea,  enlarging  it  and  making  it 
better.  We  have  better  schools  now  because 
we  have  a  better  root  idea  out  of  which  to 
grow  them.  Educationally  we  are  taking 
root  downward,  deeper  and  deeper,  broader 
and  broader,  hardly  knowing  ourselves 
where  and  what  the  growth  is,  but  sure  of  it, 
knowing  it  by  the  better  fruit  which  we  are 
bearing  upward.  And  when  the  root  began 
to  be,  which  so  continues  to  grow,  we  can  not 
tell. 

Let  the  other  illustration  be  from  tiie  purely 
spiritual  sphere.  It  is  only  two  years  since 
Newman  Hall  died.  He  was  the  pastor  of  a 
gnat  London  church,  famous  the  world 
ttvofimd  for  the  authorship  of  a  little  tract 


which  was  called  "Come  to  Jesus."  It  has 
been  translated  into  forty  languages,  and 
more  than  three  million  copies  have  been  cir- 
culated. Out  of  it  have  come  many  conver- 
sions. Newman  Hall  used  to  say  that  he  did 
not  know  when  the  tract  originated,  tho  he 
knew  well  when  it  was  written.  There  came 
a  day  when  the  fruit  appeared,  when  he  sat 
at  his  desk  and  wrote  the  words.  That  date 
could  be  known ;  but  when  the  root  of  which 
it  was  the  fruit  began  to  grow,  or  when  it 
grew  strong  enough  to  bear  such  fruit,  he  did 
not  know.  Perhaps,  he  would  say,  it  was  in 
the  days  of  his  first  reading  lesson,  which  was 
not  from  the  usual  books,  nor  from  the  pa- 
pers. When  the  letters  were  safely  learned, 
and  he  knew  their  form,  his  mother  took  him 
beside  her  and  had  him  spell  out  first  of  all, 
and  read  first  of  all,  the  familiar  golden  text 
of  the  gospel,  the  verse  of  God's  so  loving 
the  world,  and  perhaps  there  the  root  of  his 
deep  spiritual  life  began  to  grow.  Or  it  may 
have  been  when  he  took  a  review  of  the 
world  as  it  stretched  before  him  and  deliber- 
ately chose  the  gospel  ministry,  not  for  its 
emoluments  or  its  rewards,  but  because  there 
he  felt  the  powers  God  had  given  him  would 
have  fullest  sway  and  come  to  largest  use. 
The  rooting  was  unseen  that  the  fruiting 
might  be  seen  and  known. 

And  so  we  come  to  a  word  about  the  two 
parts  of  our  personal  lives — this  unseen  root- 
life  we  are  living,  and  the  seen  fruit-life  we  are 
meant  to  live.  There  is  always  peril  that  one 
may  be  neglected  in  the  care  of  the  other. 
On  the  one  hand  there  are  many  who  are 
seeking  to  develop  the  inner  life,  as  tho  for 
its  own  sake,  seeking  to  gain  new  inner  beauty 
and  grace  and  assurance,  without  letting  that 
inner  life  assert  itself  in  outer  seen  life.  On 
the  other,  there  are  some  who  are  caring  well 
for  the  outer  life,  doing  much  for  the  Master, 
active  in  every  good  work,  but  caring  little 
for  the  inner  Ufe,  the  root-life,  out  of  which 
must  grow  the  seen  life  if  it  be  a  secure  life. 
Both  are  to  be  commended  for  what  they  do ; 
each  is  to  be  warned  for  what  he  does  not  do. 
The  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  is 
meant  to  be  seen  of  men  for  the  glory  of 
Christ  We  are  indeed  commanded  not  to  do 
our  alms  before  men  to  be  seen  of  them ;  there 
is  to  be  the  accent  of  privacy  in  our  religious 
life.  But  we  are  also  commanded  to  let  our 
light  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  our 
good  works  and  glorify  our  Father  in  heaven. 
Letting  our  (qq^  irq^  appear  bsfora  men 
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for  our  Bakes,  or  that  we  may  have  glory — 
that  is,  beyond  discussion,  bad;  but  hiding 
those  good  works  means  letting  the  glory  of 
Qod  be  less  real  to  men.  There  is  to  be,  do 
you  not  see,  a  measure  of  concealment  and  a 
measure  of  publicity,  a  certain  hiding  of  life 
and  a  certain  revealing  of  life,  a  degree  of 
secrecy  and  a  degree  of  openness.  The  men 
whom  you  most  admire,  I  suspect,  are  men 
who  always  seem  to  have  a  measure  of  re- 
serve power,  they  never  quite  let  themselves 
out,  their  hearts  never  get  out  into  full  view, 
but  they  are  not  men  who  live  behind  bar- 
riers, whom  you  never  approach  with  any 
sense  of  companionship.  They  have  an  inner 
life,  a  taking  root  downward,  out  of  your 
sight,  and  you  do  not  forget  it  in  your  dealing 
with  them ;  but  they  have  also  an  outer,  as- 
sertive life,  the  fruit  of  that  inner  life. 

Carry  it  just  a  little  farther  in  the  personal 
life  into  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  Every 
man  of  us  carries  about  with  him  a  certain 
bundle  of  convictions,  a  certain  set  of  creed- 
articles,  which  are  his  personal  and  inviolable 
property.  They  may  be  like  or  unlike  any- 
body else's  bundle.  He  may  have  received 
them  from  some  one  else,  or  he  may  be  en- 
tirely unique  in  them;  but  they  are  his. 
There  are  some  of  us  whose  possessions  in 
this  way  are  very  small,  and  we  tend  to  think 
that  creeds  and  doctrines  are  not  important ; 
we  go  in  for  action,  for  conduct.  We  say 
that  the  world  does  not  judge  you  by  what 
you  believe,  but  by  what  you  do.  And  there 
is  a  measure  of  truth  in  it,  of  course.  But  are 
we  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  power  of  a 
mighty  conviction?  Do  we  not  realize  the 
tremendous  energy  of  a  fruit-yielding  root  of 
belief?  Where  is  the  energizing  conduct  that 
is  creedless?  Where  is  the  world -conquerer 
who  set  forth  without  an  unseen,  hidden  con- 
viction ?  There  will  never  be  world-mastering 
movements  that  set  forth  from  mere  love  for 
right  conduct,  if  there  be  not  also  a  clear-cut 
and  strong  conviction  of  a  faith  that  lies  at 
^he  root  of  right  conduct.  It  is  not  enou^, 
therefore,  that  we  say  we  do  this  or  that  that 
is  good.  That  is  bearing  fruit  upward ;  but 
the  power  to  bear  fruit  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit,  its  power  to  feed  and  refresh  the  world, 
will  be  limited,  be  sure  of  it,  by  the  amount 
of  strength  the  roots  of  the  life  have  gathered. 
They  must  go  deep  and  far  or  the  branches 
will  soon  be  stunted  and  starved. 

This  same  principle  of  root  and  fruit  ap- 
plies to  the  church  of  Christ.    Tbero  tov^ 


been  times  of  a  mistaken  accent  on  either  of 
the  two  phases  of  life.  Sometimes  the  chuni 
has  seemed  to  exist  for  its  own  sake,  cszlig 
for  itself,  counting  its  task  ended  when  it  hd 
done  so,  and  careless  of  that  trae  fruit-beariss 
which  is  meant  to  be  its  glory.  Then  tiim 
have  been  times  when,  in  the  joy  of  fruit- 
bearing  the  inner  strength  of  the  churdi  hii 
been  neglected.  I  have  been  told  that  ft 
would  be  better  to  have  a  church  of  fiftj 
members  who  hold  a  creed  alike,  and  agree  oi 
it,  than  a  church  of  five  hundred  who  hold 
only  the  simple  truths  of  the  Christian  fsltfa. 
That  is  a  strong  accent  on  the  root  of  thi 
church,  its  creed,  its  inner  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  who  has  not  observed  the  weakness  of  tk 
mere  gathering  together  of  people  aroood  m 
particular  standard?  That  is  one  extieoKL 
There  are  not  a  few  churches  which  touch  tk 
other  extreme.  The  preaching  is  faithful  aad 
truthful,  the  people  are  well  indoctrinated  ii 
the  faith,  they  hold  the  great  truths  of  tk 
gospel  without  wavering,  but  they  make  bo 
successful  onslaught  on  the  world.  Tliej  at 
up  before  the  door  of  the  church  article  after 
article  of  creed,  each  of  which  is  true,  ind 
each  an  article  which  they  accept ;  but  tkj 
will  not  receive  others  into  their  fellowship 
without  acceptance  of  those  articles,  forget- 
ting that  they  are  the  outcome  of  faith  sad 
not  the  beginning  of  it. 

And  the  same  need  and  the  same  danger  in 
not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  in  the  pew.  I 
suppose  there  are  few  churches  whose  people 
are  not  called  to  constant  care  in  maintainiBf 
the  balance  between  the  demands  of  their  owb 
church,  which  is  root-work,  and  the  demsBdi 
of  the  kingdom  at  large,  which  is  fruit-wori 
It  appears  markedly  in  the  matter  of  beneTO- 
lence.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  any  church  to 
agreement  as  to  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  giv- 
ing. There  are  always  a  few  to  whom  it  it  ii 
almost  positive  pain  to  see  money  going  away 
from  the  church.  Some  resent  all  tliat  gom 
to  foreign  missions;  some  all  that  goes  out 
anywhere.  The  multiplying  of  appeals  is  1 
distress  to  many ;  they  would  tend  withoot 
selfishness  to  concentrate  work  about  a  cento; 
to  do  for  their  own  church.  They  lejoioe  ftf 
more  in  a  large  gift  for  local  expenses  tka 
they  do  in  a  large  gift  for  charity  or  missioBi 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  wlio  neg- 
lect the  demands  of  the  home  church,  ckli 
under  calls  for  it,  are  attracted  by  the  ontlj- 
ing  thing,  see  no  romance  or  attractiveiies 
about  the  prosafc  demands  for  ooal  and  li^ 
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and  other  erery-day  expenses  of  a  church. 
And  there  are  some  who  will  not  take  their 
place  in  a  church  at  all  because  they  can  not 
adjust  their  income  to  what  they  think  are 
the  demands  of  the  church.  Now,  of  course, 
I  have  not  described  the  rank  and  file  of  any 
church  in  these  extremes,  but  I  have  stated 
the  two  broad  lines  of  peril  to  which  a  church 
is  subject.  For  each  is  a  peril.  One  ia  a 
magnifying  of  the  root  and  a  stunting  of  the 
fruit;  the  other  is  a  magnifying  of  the  fruit 
and  a  neglect  of  the  root. 

But  you  can  not  express  the  essential  fact 
of  rooting  and  fruit-bearing  in  terms  of 
money.  It  yields  to  no  terms  except  that  of 
life.  Leaving  the  church  as  an  organization, 
let  your  mind  turn  again  to  yourself  as  a  liv- 
ing Christian,  meant  to  take  root  downward 
and  bear  fruit  upward.  The  Word  makes 
plain  what  the  rooting  soil  of  the  Christian 
must  be.  **That  ye,  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in 
all  things.  **  Of  the  early  Christians  it  was 
said,  "See  how  they  love  one  another."  And 
from  the  earliest  time  until  now,  it  has  been 
the  mark  of  the  Christian  life  and  power — a 
love  that  passes  emotion  and  sentiment  and 


that  sweeps  mankind  into  its'drcle  as  the  love 
of  God  does.  The  strength  of  the  church  in 
history  has  been  the  intimate  fellowship  that 
has  bound  its  people  together  and  made  them 
one  body.  Its  inner  power  has  been  in  large 
part  in  its  being  rooted  in  love. 

But  not  in  that  alone.  The  Word  again 
bids  us  be  rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ  Him- 
self. Therein  lies  real  power,  the  sending  of 
the  life  root  down  deeper  and  deeper  into 
Him,  until  the  nourishment  of  life  comes  from 
Him.  We  have  seen  numberless  enterprises 
start  in  the  name  of  religion,  flourish  as  did 
the  seed  of  the  parable  and  presently  wither 
away,  their  root  not  running  down  into  feed- 
ing soil.  And  what  has  thus  appeared  in  a 
large  way  appears  in  many  a  life  in  the  small 
way.  Msn  individually  also  are  striving  to 
bear  fruit  without  rooting  in  Christ,  without 
drawing  the  very  life  sap  of  their  beings  from 
Him.  Men  are  striving  to  get  light  on  the 
world  and  its  problems  without  the  aid  of 
Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World.  Qod 
save  us  from  any  more  such  folly.  Ood  keep 
His  church  true  to  its  soil,  rooting  it  in  love, 
rooting  it  in  Him  who  is  the  very  life  of  God 
revealed  to  us  men  for  our  salvation. 


THE  8SCRST  OF  LIFE 
Bt  Charlbb  Edward  Locks,  D.D.,  Mbthodist  Episcopal,  Brooklyn. 


What  tDilt  thou  have  me  to  do  f — Acts  ix.  6. 

On  its  divine  side  Christianity  is  Christ  and 
His  truth ;  on  its  human  side  Christianity  is 
love  for  Christ  and  obedience  to  His  com- 
mands. 

It  is  told  in  fascinating  and  familiar  legend 
that  long  ago  the  cruel  Sphinx  assailed  the 
frightened  inhabitants  of  Thebes  with  a  puz- 
zling riddle,  and  visited  Immediate  destruc- 
tion upon  all  who  failed  to  give  a  correct 
answer.  After  much  havoc  and  bloodshed,  a 
noble  and  valiant  prince  came  forward  and 
solved  the  problem.  The  Sphinx  immediate- 
ly destroyed  herself,  and  a  thankful  mul- 
titude joyfully  enthroned  (Edipus  as  King  of 
Tbebea.  Life  presents  to  each  of  us  its  dif- 
ficult riddles.  What  is  life?  If  our  answer 
be  wrong,  and  we  enter  upon  life  with  a 
false  conception  of  the  purpose  of  our  being, 
certain  and  often  speedy  destruction  awaits 
us;  if  we  are  able  to  solve  the  riddle  of  life, 
the  fatal  Nemesis  disappears,  and,  like  (Edi- 
pus of  old,  as  princes  we  may  wear  the 
crownB  of  achievement  and  power. 


The  riddle  is  propounded.  What  is  life?  Is 
it  power?  No;  not  power,  or  why  did  Rome 
decline,  why  are  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  in 
ruins  and  the  massive  Coliseum  the  abode  of 
the  owls  and  the  bats?  If  life  be  power,  then 
Nero  would  be  immortalized  and  Henry  VIIL 
would  be  enshrined  in  the  grateful  memory 
of  men. 

Is  life  force?  Ask  Napoleon,  as,  with 
melancholy  stride,  an  exile  on  a  lonely  isle, 
he  deplores  that,  with  Caesar  and  Alexander 
and  Charlemagne,  he  had  undertaken  to  es- 
tablish a  kingdom  by  force,  but  Jesus  Christ 
had  founded  a  perpetual  empire  upon  love. 
No,  life  is  not  force ;  it  is  the  meek  and  not 
the  mighty  who  are  to  inherit  the  earth. 

Is  life  fame?  The  wail  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
is  not  forgotten;  and  the  Grecian  historian 
has  recorded  that  Themistocles  was  robbed  of 
his  sleep  as,  with  consuming  envy,  he  heard 
of  Miltiades*  victory  at  Marathon.  No,  life 
is  not  fame,  for,  with  a  succeeding  sun,  the 
fickle  thing  often  takes  wings,  leaving  the 
poor  astonished  soul  in  denser  obscurity  and 
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wo  than  if  traniitory  glory  had  sever  been 
his  portion. 

Is  life  fortune?  It  can  not  be  fortune,  if  it 
be  true  that  one  of  our  fellow-citizens,  in  the 
midst  of  luxurious  surroundings,  had  his 
last  hours  tormented  with  the  fear  that  he 
would  be  reduced  to  poverty  because  he 
would  not  be  able,  when  he  recovered,  to  earn 
his  living.  Oh,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches! 
No,  this  can  not  be  the  correct  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Is  life  frivolity  and  dissipation?  No,  for 
these  carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  decay  and 
death.  Carthage,  a  superb  republic  five 
himdred  years  before  CsBsar  was  bom,  was 
precipitated  into  ruin  and  almost  oblivion 
more  by  the  unbridled  dissipations  of  its  citi- 
zens than  by  the  victorious  depredations  of 
the  Roman  legions.  A  great  life  must  be  a 
sober,  serious  life.  There  is  a  large  place  for 
laughter  and  joy  and  festivity  in  a  noble  life, 
but  frivolity  and  dissipation  are  deceitful 
traitors  when  admitted  within  the  citadel. 

Is  life  education?  No,  for  if  education 
were  life  then  Athens  would  have  continued 
until  this  day,  and  a  Western  civilization 
would  not  have  been  a  possibility.  In  the 
same  country  lived  Miltiades.  Pericles,  Euri- 
pides, ^schylus,  Socrates,  Plato,  Sophocles, 
and  Phidias.  If  culture  and  art  are  the  secret 
of  life  tlie  Parthenon  would  not  be  in  ruins 
nor  the  Areopagus  forsaken.  Angelo's  dis- 
appointed shriek  at  his  marble  statue,  **  Why 
don't  you  speak  to  me?  **  is  the  impatient  cry 
of  all  who  seek  for  the  riddle's  answer  in 
mental  achievement  only. 

No,  life  is  not  any  one  of  these  elements, 
nor  indeed  all  of  them  combined.  They  may 
make  up  much  of  one.'s  life;  but  if  the  secret 
is  really  found,  they  will  occupy  a  subor- 
dinate place.    What,  then,  is  life? 

Seven  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a 
voice  was  heard  among  the  wandering  Israel- 
ites chiding  the  people  in  rhythmical  cadences 
for  their  forgetfulnes  of  duty.  The  weird 
prophet  in  authoritative  tones  inquired, 
•*  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  ?  "  His 
own  answer  to  his  question  contains  the  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle  of  life:  "Do  justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  €k)d." 
Jesus  said,  "Not  every  one  that  saith  '  Lord, 
Lord, '  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father. "  He 
■aid  whoever  heard  and  did  was  like  a  wise 
man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock. 

Do  justly  1    Justice  for  the  living;  justice 


for  the  dead;  justice  to  Qmd;  Jnatiot  to 
man;  justice  to  self.  "This,  above  aU:  to 
thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must  foDow  m 
the  night  the  day  thou  canst  not  tben  be  Uim 
to  any  man."  The  Temple  of  Justioe  ii 
sacred  as  the  Temple  of  Truth.  The  end  ess 
not  justify  unrighteous  methods.  It  is  oenr 
right  to  do  wrong  that  good  may  come;  itii 
a  vicious  Jesuitical  fallacy. 

Love  mercy  I  The  law  of  kindness  is  a  law 
of  life.  It  is  getting  heaven  into  earth  1  Oh, 
the  earthly  hells  of  sorrow  and  loneliness  and 
wo  and  poverty !  If  you  would  gain  an  eter- 
nal heaven,  get  all  the  precious  lives  in  your 
power  out  of  an  earthly  hell !  The  worid  11 
dying  for  sympathy  and  tenderness.  Good 
Samaritans  and  not  perfunctory  Levites  sre 
needed  now  as  when  Jesus  Christ  taught  on 
the  shores  of  Galilee.  A  poet  sings,  "Thqr 
who  forgive  most  shall  be  most  forgiven.* 

Walk  humbly  with  thy  God!  The  pooi- 
bility  of  companionship  with  the  Inflnite 
presses  us  into  the  dust.  He  that  humbkth 
himself  shall  be  exalted.  Greatness  oouirti 
not  in  original  talents,  but  it  will  be  found 
according  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  permitted 
to  control  and  operate  through  our  livei 
Mary  Lyon  used  to  say  to  her  students:  *lf 
you  want  to  serve  your  generation,  go  wkm 
no  one  else  will  go  and  do  what  no  one  dK 
will  do."  It  is  the  Gk>d-purpoae  which 
makes  chapters  of  history.  It  is  the  Ood- 
thought  which  is  the  nucleus  of  individual 
glory  and  renown.  The  evolution  of  Uie 
good  goes  steadily  forward.  If  any  maa 
would  have  a  part  in  this  great  prooeas  of 
the  world's  redemption,  he  must  be  good^ 
and  this  he  will  come  to  be  if  be  strives  to 
"*  walk  humbly  with  his  God. "  This,  then,  ii 
Christianity.  The  world  is  needing  to-daj 
the  powerful  argument  of  lives  throbbing 
with  the  truths  of  Christ.  Unbelief  waven 
and  retreats  before  humble  and  constatent 
Christian  living.  A  fisherman's  daughter  aat 
in  her  cottage  by  the  northern  shore  of  Scsol- 
land,  awaiting  the  coming  of  her  father.  AB 
night  she  watched  in  vain.  At  dawn,  a  half 
mile  along  the  coast,  she  found  his  lifdas 
form.  With  sad  heart  she  returned  to  her 
cottage,  and  that  night  she  lighted  a  candte 
and  placed  it  in  her  window.  For  fifty 
years,  night  after  night,  she  kept  it  bunia^ 
sitting  beside  the  candle  and  snuflSng  te 
wick,  that  its  light  might  warn  the  adlon 
away  from  the  dangerous  rocks.  That  was 
Christianity.    ''Letyoor  lightso  aihinBl* 
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FOR  CHILDREN'S  SUNDAY 

CniLDSEN'B  Day  will  bring  forcibly  to  our  minds  one  fact  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
cburch,  that  is  the  growing  recognition  of  the  place  of  children  in  the  church.  Two  things 
might  here  be  mentioned  as  indicating  the  real  growth  of  that  idea:  1st.  The  common  ob- 
senranoe  of  ** Children's  Day**  throughout  the  country  compared  witli  a  few  years  ago. 
dd.  In  all  of  our  new  church  edifices  liie  location  of  the  Sunday-school  is  not  as  formerly,  in 
the  basement,  but  is  given  a  place  worthy  of  the  little  ones. 

The  foUowing  may  be  of  help  in  promoting  the  exercises  in  connection  with  Children's 
Day. 


^  Consider  the  LiUes  " 
By  thb  Bet.  Frank  STANunr  Van   Bps, 

CONeBSGATIONAL,   NeW  YoRK  CiTT. 

Ctmiider  the  lUiet  of  the  field,  how  they  grow : 
then  do  not  toU,  and  they  do  not  ipifi ;  yet  1 
may  unto  you,  that  SoUmon  in  all  hie  glory 
did  not  a/rray  himet^  as  one  of  these. — Matt. 
Yi.  29  (literal  translation). 

This  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus.  ''Consider  the  lilies, **  ** learn 
well  the  lilies, "  think  about  them  and  learn 
what  they  can  teach.  But  some  little  boy  or 
little  girl  may  ask :  **  How  can  the  lilies  be  our 
teachers?  They  can  not  talk."  No;  they 
can  not  talk  as  we  do,  but  they  can  make  us 
think  what  they  would  say  if  they  could  talk 
as  we  do.  But  how  do  you  know  that  they 
can  not  talk  in  their  own  way  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  ants  when  they  meet?  They  have  a  way 
of  stopping  and  touching  their  hands,  or  what 
seem  like  hands,  and  they  may  have  a  way  of 
talking,  telling  one  another  where  they  have 
been  or  where  to  go  for  food.  So,  it  may  be 
that  flowers  have  their  own  way  of  talking. 
At  any  rate,  we  can  learn  from  them  by 
watching  what  they  do.  They  teach  us  by 
their  example.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  learn  how  to  do  things  by  watching  others 
do  them.  That  is  what  we  are  now  to  do,  as 
we  think  abou t  these  beautiful  flowers.  There 
ia  a  whole  lot  that  we  can  learn  when  we 
thinS  about  the  lilies. 

Let  us  now  give  heed  to  what  these  little 
teachers  have  for  us  to  learn,  and  learn  thor- 
oughly the  lilies,  as  Jesus  says. 

The  lesson  that  He  first  adis  us  to  learn  is 
hov  they  grow.  We  say  that  the  lilies  grow 
because  the  life  in  them  makes  them  do  so. 
But  no  one  knows  Just  what  life  is.  We  may 
say  that  it  is  Ood's  power  in  them,  and  that 
ia  about  all  that  we  need  to  know  Just  now. 
What  does  the  lily  do  to  make  itself  grow? 
Nothing  at  all!  It  could  not  do  that  if  it 
abould  try.  All  it  does  is  to  trust  God  and 
let  Him  make  it  grow.  So  the  lily  is  much 
like  onneWes  in  this,  for  we  can  not  make 
muatlYM  oldar  or  yoimgvr  by  vur  tryhig  or 


our  struggling.  It  stands  where  God  wants 
it  to  stand,  and  it  never  says  to  Him,  **'  You 
are  making  me  too  pretty  I "  or  anything  else 
like  that.  It  never  complains  because  He 
makes  it  white  or  any  other  color.  Now,  this 
is  what  it  teaches  us :  that  we  are  not  to  try 
to  grow,  but  to  let  God  make  us  grow ;  if  He 
wishes  us  to  be  tall  or  beautiful  or  whatever 
else  He  may  wish,  then  we  are  to  let  Him  have 
His  own  way  with  us.  This  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  say,  **  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  done  in  heaven.  ^  And  He  wishes  to  make 
us  loving  and  kind,  and  like  Jesus  when  He 
was  a  little  boy.  You  can  not  grow  like  Him 
unless  you  keep  close  to  God  as  He  did,  and 
obey  God's  will  or  wish.  This  is  what  we 
must  all  learn :  just  to  let  Qod  make  us  good 
and  true,  as  Jesus  was,  while  we,  like  the 
lilies,  do  not  hinder  Him.  Do  you  not  know 
how  you  have  sometimes  hindered  mamroa  by 
getting  in  her  way,  even  when  you  wanted 
to  help  her?  That  is  the  way  we  may  some- 
times get  in  God's  way  when  we  try  to  do 
what  He  only  can  do.  And  I  have  never  seen 
a  lily  that  was  not  pretty,  have  you?  Let 
Qod  have  His  way  with  you,  and  you  will  see 
how  happy  you  will  be. 

Then  I  notice  that  a  lily  i$  bright.  It  blos- 
soms out  in  the  sunshine,  and  seems  to  be  so 
white  and  clean  that  it  almost  shines  with  its 
brightness.  I  wonder  if  this  is  not  partly 
because  it  does  not  let  anything  make  it  cross? 
Now,  it  stands  out  in  the  rain  and  gets  wet, 
and  its  face  is  washed  by  the  rain  and  the 
dew,  but  how  it  seems  to  be  happy  right  in 
all  this  I  Then  have  you  never  noticed  that, 
when  a  little  boy  or  girl  is  good-natured  and 
smiles,  the  face  looks  bright ;  but  if  he  or  she 
is  cross  about  anything,  the  face  looks  dark 
and  is  not  pretty  at  all?  Just  think  of  the 
lilies  and  be  like  them,  bright  and  cheerful, 
because  you  do  not  let  anything  make  you 
crosik 

A  lily  is  always  gentle;  it  is  never  rough 
and  unkind.  Anyhow,  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  of  that  kind.  And  until  we  find  a  lily 
that  ii  not  gantle,  we  will  try  to  be  like  those 
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lilies  that  we  have  known,  as  gentle  as  we 
can  to  every  one.  Our  playmates,  and  even 
those  boys  and  girls  whom  we  do  not  know, 
we  will  treat  as  if  we  knew  them  well.  That 
is  a  good  way  to  get  acquainted  with  them 
and  to  make  new  friends.  Just  try  this  way 
and  see  if  I  am  not  right. 

The  lilies  grow  in  peace  with  each  other,  I 
never  have  heard  of  lilies  having  a  quarrel, 
have  you  ?  I  do  not  think  that  they  ever  do, 
or  that  one  tries  to  get  ahead  of  another. 
They  never  seem  to  make  trouble  or  to  get 
into  trouble.  I  think  that  this  is  a  good  les^ 
son  for  us  to  learn  from  them.  How  can  we 
do  this?  Often,  if  we  will  just  keep  still,  as 
the  lilies  do,  and  not  say  those  hard  words 
that  come  up  to  our  mouth  and  want  to  be 
spoken.  So  we  shall  find  how  we  can  keep 
out  of  a  lot  of  trouble.  Then,  too,  we  can 
keep  from  going  too  near  to  any  one  who  may 
seem  to  want  to  make  trouble.  Stand  where 
you  are  and  keep  still.  I  tell  you  I  have 
found  this  a  good  way  to  keep  out  of  trouble, 
and  I  want  you  to  try  it  with  me  and  see 
how  well  it  works.  When  some  other  little 
boy  or  girl  says  to  you  what  you  do  not  like, 
just  say  to  yourself:  "The  lily  does  not 
talk  back,  and  so  I  am  going  to  try  its 
way.  I  will  not  say  anything,  but  will  keep 
still." 

The  lilies  are  pretty  and  have  pretty 
clothes,  and  yet  they  are  never  proud  or  fxiin. 
There  is  a  good  lesson  here  for  us  all — grown- 
up folks  as  well  as  children.  They  do  not 
seem  to  think  that  they  must  work  hard  to 
get  pretty  clothes.  They  do  not  worry  about 
them.  Solomon  was  king  of  Israel,  over  in 
Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  was,  only  many, 
many  years  before,  and  he  was  very  rich,  so 
that  a  queen  came  a  very  long  way  to  see  him 
and  his  beautiful  house  and  all  his  gold  and 
silver  and  other  pretty  things.  He  had  won- 
derful robes  which  he  put  on,  all  worked  with 
gold  and  jewels.  He  must  have  looked  very 
fine  when  he  was  dressed  up  in  this  way,  do 
you  not  think  so?  And  yet  Jesus  says  that 
in  all  his  glory,  in  all  his  fine  clothes,  and 
with  all  his  riches,  he  did  not  array  or  dress 
himself  as  wonderfully  as  one  of  these  lilies. 
He  went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  dress 
as  she  did,  and  lots  of  people  worked  hard  to 
make  his  clothes.  But  the  lily  just  stands 
still  and  lets  God  clothe  it  in  such  beautiful 
form.  And  however  many  may  see  it  and 
talk  about  its  beauty,  it  never  is  proud,  but 
is  the  same  quiet  and  contented  lOy,  always 


trusting  Ood  for  all  that  it  needs,  and  ta  take 
care  of  it — and  He  does. 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  lily  say  its  piaytn? 
No,  you  may  not;  but  the  lily  prayaelkaitlj, 
if  not  aloud.  How  do  I  know?  You  kok 
and  see  for  yourselves,  and  I  am  sure  that  job 
will  find  that  when  the  lily  holds  out  its  letro 
and  its  petals  to  the  sky  and  the  sun,  it  b 
asking  God  for  the  warm  and  bright  nuh 
shine.  See  how  dark  and  healthy  the  gren 
leaves  are.  If  it  had  been  standing  in  a  ctSUtt 
for  some  days  in  a  dark  place,  these  kava 
would  have  been  pale,  and  no  doubt  it  woold 
not  have  felt  so  well  and  strong  as  it  doei 
Then  it  needs  rain,  so  that  it  may  have  pleotj 
of  water  to  drink.  Plants  need  lots  of  water 
to  drink.  You  know  how  we  have  to  give 
them  water  in  the  garden  and  in  the  poll 
where  we  have  them  growing,  or  they  caa 
not  live.  So  when  they  hold  up  tfieir  lesTo; 
they  show  how  they  need  and  are  exjwctiBg 
air  and  rain  and  sunshine.  That  is  one  vtj 
to  pray.  Men  used  to  hold  up  their  haodi 
when  they  prayed.  I  wonder  whether  dwj 
learned  this  way  from  the  flowera.  Tbe 
plants  just  point  out  their  needs,  and  God 
never  forgets  them  and  what  they  must  hsm 


A  Visit  to  the  Boy  Jesus 
By  Rev.  William  Btbon  Forbush,  PS.D. 

Let  us  go  together  to-day  on  a  visit  to  tbe 
home  of  the  boy  Jesus.  We  want  to  koov 
just  how  He  lived  when  He  was  with  men  tf 
a  child. 

We  are  on  a  hilltop  looking  down  into  Bli 
village  home.  This  hillside  town  clings  to 
tbe  slope  like  a  white  wasp's  nest.  Which  d 
the  white,  one-story  huts  is  Jesus's  home?  It 
has  a  flat  roof  and  not  more  than  one  or  two 
rooms.  There  is  no  chinmey,  and  tbe  light 
comes  in  mostly  from  the  open  door.  Look 
in.  The  box  which  contains  the  dishes  is  the 
table.  The  lamp  stands  on  an  upturned  bai' 
ket.  Those  thick  pads  rolled  up  on  the  Mi 
are  the  beds.  The  food  is  cooked  on  a  littk 
camp-fire  outside.  Joseph  is  working  with 
his  tools  in  the  shelter  of  the  vine-coTered 
porch  in  the  doorway.  Mary  by  his  side  ii 
feeding  her  chickens  and  doves.  Jesus  is 
helping  Joseph. 

Just  inside  the  door  is  a  large  earthen  wate^ 
pot.  When  the  day  gets  cool  Mary  will  tike 
this  empty  jar  and  lay  it  sidewise  upon  the  top 
of  her  head  and  go  down  with  Jesus  to  the  one 
fountain  in  the  village  where  all  the  woneB 
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are  gatberiDg.  Here  tbe  ciiiidren  plaj  to- 
gether or  listen  to  tbe  stxxies  <rf  oldea  days 
told  them  by  the  elden  of  the  Tillage. 

And  where  is  Jcsdb's  ttbool?  Somewhoe 
near  the  fonntam  is  a  plain  stone  buikiing 
with  a  pot  of  manna  carred  on  its  capstxme. 
It  is  a  dinrdi  as  well  as  a  school,  and  the 
Tillage  labbi  or  minister  is  the  teadier.  The 
scholars  all  study  out  lood,  and  their  school- 
book  is  the  Old  Testament.  School-days  are 
over  at  thirteen,  bat  Jeans  probably  comes  in 
later  and  borrows  of  his  old  teacher  a  chance 
to  read  out  of  the  great  roll  <m  which  God's 
law  is  written. 

It  is  a  little  town,  but  it  is  not  a  lonely  one. 
Foreign  traders  oftoi  stop  at  the  Tillage  foun- 
tain with  news.  Roman  soldiers  occasionally 
march  across  yonder  plain  and  down  that  old 
cantTan  road  long  strings  of  camels  moTe 
from  Asia  to  Egypt. 

There  is  much  to  see.  From  this  hilltop  or 
from  the  housetop  where  Jesus  often  sleeps 
on  summer  nights  He  can  see  shepherds  and 
Tinedressers  and  farmerB,  all  of  whom  come 
to  His  father's  door  for  a  stout  staff,  a  sharp- 
ened sickle,  or  a  wooden  plow.  He  knows  the 
ways  of  the  homeless  street  dog,  the  filthy 
swine,  the  wild  wolf,  and  the  shrewd  fox. 
On  the  slope  of  this  Tery  hill  grow  all  kinds 
of  bright-colored  flowers.  Here  He  learns  to 
foretell  the  weather  and  loTes  to  look  upon 
the  mountains  and  the  distant  sea. 

Here,  too.  He  can  see  many  places  where 
brave  deeds  have  been  done.  From  yonder 
cone  Barak  rushed  down  to  defeat  Sisera  in 
this  valley;  farther  away  Gideon  won  his 
plucky  fight,  and  near  by  Jonathan  and  Saul 
died  and  David  came  to  mourn.  To  the  west 
Elijah  destroyed  the  prophets  of  Baal,  and 
across  this  valley  Naaman  drove  to  Elisha  to 
be  healed. 

Far  off  to  the  south  he  traces  the  road  that 
leads  to  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God.  Thither 
He  goes  to  keep  the  Passover,  aud  there  in 
the  holy  place  He  tells  His  mother  that  He 
has  decided  to  be  about  His  heavenly  Father's 
business. 

What  Jesus  was  as  a  boy  each  child  may  be 
(see  Luke  ii.  40). 

1.  "He  grew.**  Much  outdoor  life,  hearty 
play,  willing  work. 

2.  He  "waxed  strong  in  spirit**;  that  is, 
He  had  a  firm  will  and  a  brave  heart.  He 
faced  storms,  cold,  poverty,  difficulties  nobly. 

8.  He  became  "  filled  with  wisdom  ** :  from 
study,  conversation,  nature,  history. 


4.  •The  grace  of  G<rf  w«$  uf^M 

child  of  love  gave  BS$  thankf^:  Kle  lk> 
God  in  His  own  home  and  tbet^  semeil  Q«id 
in  obedlenoe  and  loving  du^. 


CkdA  witkChiUmi 


Whom  9kmU  rtonm 
maakerwemnik 

Sprcial 
children. 


MM  mmA  liltif  dMI  tJi 
—liatt.  XTiii  5. 


assurance  that  CbiiK  iswiiliibfr 


▲  Boy*s  Trophy 


AndtJkepruU  mid.  TV  wvnf  4^  OsImA  <iU 
Pkiiutin^^  ftkom  tiWii  9l^wf$i  la  IA#  m^hy  ^ 
Elah.  it  here  urtapped  ta  ti  WMA ."  if  mum 
tnlt  take  that,  take  it :  for  lAnv  it  ««»  Mktr 
taw  that  here.  And  Darid  imd,  T%ert  i^ 
none  like  that :  ffire  it  me. — 1  Sam.  xxL  9l 


Datid  was  not  horn  a  king.  He  won  king* 
hood.  This  sword  was  the  trophy  of  his  Aral 
exploit.  He  little  thought  when  he  laid  it 
away  here  that  it  would  have  to  do  with  lat«r 
victories.  Compare  with  Ehig  Ajthur*s  win* 
ning  of  Excalibur. 

I.  The  Trophies  a  Boy  Can  Win.— 1.  Gooti 
health  and  constitution  (David's outdoor  boy* 
hood ;  the  lion  and  the  bear),  d.  The  power 
to  think,  to  study,  to  concentrate.  8.  The 
improvement  of  one's  special,  tho  small,  talent 
(David's  sling  and  harp).  4.  The  power  to 
conquer  obstacles  (**  I  am  the  founder  of  my 
own  family,**  said  Napoleon),  fi.  The  put* 
ting  into  practise  of  at  least  one  great  rcsolu* 
tion. 

II.  The  Results. — 1.  It  is  some  such  early 
victory  that  wins  the  confidence  of  others 
(see  chap.  zxil.).  2.  Early  victories  moan 
stored  strength.  The  Sandwich  Islander  ate 
his  enemy's  heart  so  as  to  secrete  courage.  8. 
Early  victories  mean  usable  power.  Out  of 
the  museum  of  boyish  trophies  comes  the  vic- 
torious sword  for  some  great  emergency.  4. 
It  is  the  sword  laid  on  the  altar,  as  in  medie- 
val knighthood,  that  serves  valor. 


Playing  << Grown  Up*' 


They  are  like  children,  .  .  .  eaUing  to  <m$ 
another  and  eaying:  We  have  piped  unto  you 
and  ye  have  not  danoed  ;  toe  nave  mourned  to 
you  and  ye  have  not  wept — Luke  vii.  89. 

Thbt  were  playing  **  Wedding  ^  and 
neral.**  Imitating  grown*upt.  80  do 
dren  now. 


l-Fu-    i 
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I.  Foolish  Ways.— 1.  Imitating  elders,  fol- 
lies. Smoking,  drinking,  dress,  extravagance. 
2.  Trying  to  be  grown  up  too  soon.  Show- 
ing off;  "making  love." 

n.  Wise  Ways.— 1.  Be  a  child  as  long  as 
you  can.  Be  about  your  Father's  business  in 
a  child's  way.  The  glory  of  a  chance  to  be  a 
boy.  2.  Follow  the  best  leaders.  Don't  "put 
on  "  mannishness.  Grow  unto  manhood.  See 
Luke  ii.  40,  52.  Play  you  are  the  best  man 
you  know,  imtil  you  become  what  you 
play. 


The  ChUd  the  Father  of  the  Man 

Fbom  a  Sekmon  by  thb  Latb  J.  H. 
Barbows,  D.D. 

And  /Samttel  gretOt  and  th$  Lord  was  tnth  him, 
and  did  let  none  of  his  words  faU  to  the 
ground, — 1  Sam.  ill.  19. 

Samuel  may  be  the  best  example  of  a  child 
early  given  to  God,  and  whose  whole  life  was 
set  to  do  God's  will. 

I.  He  had  a  Good  Start — 1.  He  had  a  good 
father  and  mother.  2.  His  mother  conse- 
crated him  in  prayer.  8.  She  rejoiced  to  give 
him  up  to  the  service  of  God. 

n.  His  Childhood  was  in  the  Midst  of  Holy 
Surroundings. — 1.  He  was  still  held  by  his 
mother's  love  and  care.  2.  His  heart  clung 
to  his  birthplace,  so  that  after  the  Tabernacle 
was  overthrown  he  went  back  there  to  live. 
8.  He  learned  the  meaning  of  the  story  of 
Israel.  4.  His  heart  grew  ready  to  hear  the 
call  of  God. 

in.  God  may  Come  to  Children.— 1.  He 
has  spoken  to  many  in  life's  morning.  2.  To 
us  His  voice  may  be  in  more  stillness  even 
than  to  Samuel.  8.  We  need  to  hush  com- 
mon noises  to  hear  Him.  4.  The  best  time  to 
hear  Him  is  in  childhood. 


Standard  Citizenship  in  the  Kingdom 

Bt  thb  Rbv  Culudb  R.  Shavbb.^ 

Of  such  is  the  Jdngdam  of  6M.— Luke  xviii. 
10. 

Hbbb  is  mention  of  a  kingdom  whose  citi- 
zenship is  not  described  in  the  political  litera- 
ture of  the  nations.  Yet  its  standard  was 
most  vividly  portrayed  that  day  when  Jesus 
pointed  to  the  little  children,  saying,  "Suffer 
little  childrea  to  oome."    Ai  we  look  upon 


that  standard  set  up  by  the  Founder  of  tke 
Kingdom,  we  note  the  following  diildUke 
characteristics: 

I.  Recognition  of  heavenly  Parent  Ai 
the  elder  brother  in  the  Temple,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  came  to  a  simple,  conscious  recogn- 
tion  of  the  unseen  Father,  so  all  His  followen 
must  come  to  the  same  conviction.  NeoesMiy 
in  order  that  they  may  say  "Our  Father.* 

II.  Simpler  trustfulness.  Not  a  sdendfle 
belief  or  a  rational  understanding,  but  an  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  divine  love. 


**  Keep  thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  aak  to 
The  distant  scene — one  step  enough  for  me.' 

m.  ChildUke  purity. 

"  If  there  is  anything  that  will  endure 
The  eye  of  God,  because  it  still  is  pure. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  a  little  child. 
Fresh  from  His  hand  and  therefore  ODd^ 

filed." 

IV.  Childlike  humility— the  ideal  d^ 
mocracy.  A  son  of  the  President  says:  "My 
papa  tells  me  that  there  arc  only  short  bqjt 
and  tall  boys;  good  boys  and  bad  boys." 

Thus  is  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  written  in  a  language  that  all  mj 
read;  and,  reading,  may  be  encouraged  to 
attain.  

Not  Hinder  bat  Help 

Whoso  shaU  offend  one  of  tJiese  Utile  ones  mUA 
believe  in  me,  it  were  better  far  him  that  s 
millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neek,  asd 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the 
—Matt,  xviii.  6. 


Chbist's  work  and  ours  is  not  to  cttel 
children  in  fault,  nor  to  make  them  stumble, 
but  rather  to  make  straight  paths  for  tkir 
feet.  

The  Best  Home 


- 


Fbom  a  Sbbmon  bt 

Thomas,  D.D. 

Be  thou  my  strong  habitation,   ^^kereunts  I 
may  continually  resort. — Psahn  IxxL  8. 

The  "home  I  speak  of  [is  not  in  heaven,  bat 
here.  Enter  through  the  door,  which  is  Jesai 
Christ,  and  you  are  there  at  home  in  Ood'i 
palace^in  God's  heart.  God  is  a  boot 
Here  is  no  dread  of  God's  watchful  eye,  btf 
continual  delight  to  please  Him. 

I.  Home  is  a  place  of  shelter  and  seemly- 
A  little  boy  is  afraid  of  big  rough  boyi  in  tta 
street,  but  on  his  own  doorstep  lie  Is  bd  mi 
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afraid.  In  the  Middle  Ages  men  were  safe  in 
their  strong  castle.  A  traveler  in  a  prairie 
anowHstorm  is  safe  when  he  finds  a  settler's 
cabin.    God  is  mercy,  help,  deliverance. 

n.  Home   is   a    place  of   supply.    Some 
homes  are  poor,  but  God  is  a  rich,  satisfying 


abode.    He  can  do  everything  for  us,  and 
will.    There  is  a  continual  feast. 

in.  Home  is  a  place  ^of  love.  There  are 
gardens  without  flowers,  and  temples  in  ruins, 
and  homes  without  love.  But  love  is  the 
true  center  of  home ;  and  God  is  love. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAT  SUGGESTIONS 

By  Edward  M.  Deems,  D.D. 


An  Exalted  Nation 

Mighteousness exalteth  a  nation;  but  sin  is  a 
reproath  to  any  people.  ^Ftoy.  xiv.  34. 

SoLOHON  had  in  mind  his  own  nation,  and 
as  in  his  mind  he  reviewed  its  story,  he  was 
inspired  to  write  the  words  of  the  text  which 
are  the  summing  up  aud  moral  of  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  **  righteousness  "  which  the  writer  had 
in  mind  was  ^  the  righteousness  of  the  law,'' 
but  the  principle  involved  warrants  us  in 
understanding  it  to  mean  the  **  righteousness 
which  is  of  faith,"  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Christian  religion. 

I.  Christianity  brings  peace  to  a  nation. 
Its  head  is  the  Prince  of  pefte.  The  most 
peaceable  nations  in  the  world  are  the  most 
exalted. 

II.  Christianity  exalts  a  nation  by  purging 
it  of  unchastity  and  intemperance. 

III.  The  righteousness  of  Christian  faith 
exalts  a  nation  by  introducing  and  maintain- 
ing justice. 

The  best  laws  best  administered  are  not 
found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but  in  Europe  and 
America,  in  Christendom.  Independence  Day 
should  be  used  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
America's  having  just  laws  justly  admin- 
istered. 

ly.  The  Christian  religion  exalts  a  nation 
by  instilling  into  its  citizens  the  purest  and 
most  practical  morality. 

Righteousness  tears  out  of  a  nation  the  liar, 
the  thief,  the  slanderer,  the  grafter,  the  gam- 
bler, and  the  libertine,  and  puts  in  their  places 
the  man  of  truth,  honesty,  purity,  and  charity. 

y.  Righteousness  exalts  a  nation  by  bind- 
ing together  its  citizens  with  a  chain  of  a 
conmion  love  for  Jesus  Christ  and  God  His 
Father.  That  makes  a  nation  of  brothers,  to 
whom  the  Psalmist's  words  fitly  apply:  ** Be- 
hold, how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity "  (Ps. 
cxzxiiL  1). 


yi.  True  liberty  is  given  to  a  nation  by 
Christianity,  and  thus  is  that  nation  ex- 
alted. 

yil.  Righteousness  which  is  of  faith  in 
Christ  exalts  a  nation  by  making  it  holy. 

Without  holiness  no  nation  shall  see  God. 
It  is  the  summing  up  and  result  of  all  the  ex- 
alting qualities  of  peace,  justice,  chastity, 
temperance,  morality,  unity,  and  liberty. 

If  America  ever  has  that  righteousness 
which  exalteth  a  nation,  it  must  be  through 
her  citizens.  Hence  personal  dedication  to 
Christ,  on  the  part  of  each  citizen,  is  the  best 
way  in  which  to  celebrate  Independence  Day. 


Our  National  Perpetuity 

Ha/ppy  is  that  people  whose  Ood  is  the  Lord. — 
Pscdm  cxiiv.  15. 

July  4th,  Independence  Day,  is  the  hap- 
piest of  our  national  holidays.  Why  is  this 
true?  Because  it  reminds  us  that  we  are  citi- 
zens of  the  greatest  republic  of  the  ages,  and 
directs  our  gaze  toward  a  dazzling  future. 
But  if  the  bright  prophecy  of  our  nation's 
future  is  to  be  realized  we  must  recognize, 
cling  to,  and  cultivate  the  essentials  of  the 
republic's  perpetuity. 

I.  National  Unity,  The  union  has  been 
cemented  by  our  best  blood.  It  still  must  be 
guarded  and  preserved  with  sleepless  vigi- 
lance. 

II.  Universal  Education,  Horace  Mann 
says :  **  A  human  being  is  not  in  any  proper 
sense  a  human  being  till  he  is  educated. "  We 
must  stand  by  the  common  schools.  Nor 
must  we  despise  higher  education. 

III.  Beeognition  of  the  Dignity  and  NcbHity 
cf  Labor,  A.  8.  Hardy :  **  Work  is  a  great 
blessing;  after  evil  came  into  the  world,  it 
was  given  as  an  antidote,  not  as  a  punish- 
ment." 

ly.  Philanthropy,  Julia  Ward  Howe:  "Aa 
He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 
men  free." 
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y.  Toleration  of  AU  Sects  and  Belieji  and 
Parties  that  are  not  Anarchistic.  Such  coun- 
tries as  Russia  and  Spain  have  tried  intol- 
erance, and — failed.  Gamaliel's  advice  holds 
good  to-day  (Acts  v.  88-89). 

VI.  Jfational  Righteousness,  Nothing  can 
take  its  place.  No  constitution,  form  of  gov- 
ernment, wealth,  or  military  strength  can 
serve  as  its  substitute.  The  proof  of  this  is 
written  all  over  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
nations. 

Sacred  are  our  trusts  and  bright  the  vision 
of  our  country's  future. 


Texts  for  Sermons 

IsA.  xlix.  6  (A.  H.):  ''It  is  too  light  a  thing 
that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise 
up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  pre- 
served of  Israel ;  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a 
light  to  the  Qentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my 
salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Ps.  cxliv.  15 :  **"  Happy  is  that  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord  "  (cf.  Ps.  xxiii.  12). 

Ps.  xlviii. :  The  Song  of  the  Patriot. 

Ps.  xi.  8 :  **  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed, 
what  can  the  righteous  do?  " 

Also  Ps.  xlviii.  11-18;  2  Sam.  x.  12;  Deut. 
xxiv.  6;  Deut.  lii.  21-22;  1  Kings  xiii.  6-10; 
Gen.  XXX.  25;  Ex.  xxxii.  81;  Ex.  iv.  18. 

Examples  of  Biblb  Patriots 

Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.);  Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  18); 
David  (Ps.  xxxiii.  12) ;  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  8, 
4);  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii.  9);  Elisha  (2  Kings 
xiii.  17) ;  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii. 
87,  88). 

Genxtinb  Patriotism. 

""He  prophesied  that  Jeeus  should  die  for 
that  nation  and  not  for  thai  nation  only^ 
(John  xi.  51-5?).        

Do  you  know  how  much  money  Washing- 
ton received  for  his  services  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  in  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution?  Not  one  farthing.  His  succes- 
sors in  the  army  have  received  their  117,000 
or  119,000  salary  a  year.  But  for  Valley 
Forge,  and  Monmouth,  and  the  Delaware 
crossing,  and  all  the  other  horrora  of  the 
Revolution,  Washington  received  not  a  far- 
thing. 

What  but  pure  love  of  country  inspired 
Governor  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  when,  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  Lafayette  asked  him  to  what 
point  the  cannon  had  better  be  directed,  and 


€k)vemor  Nelson  answered,  "Point  to  that 
house;  it  is  mine,  and  the  best  houae  in  the 
town,  and  Lord  Comwallis  will  sorely  be 
occupying  that  as  his  headquarters.*  Whtt 
but  patriotism  led  Bismarck,  when  atone  time 
he  was  threatened  with  death  because  of  hk 
effort  to  get  Germany  away  from  the  Aostiitt 
clutches,  to  cry  out,  '"What  care  I  if  they 
hang  me,  provided  the  rope  by  which  I  am 
hanged  binds  this  new  (Germany  firmly  to  tha 
Prussian  throne? ' " — Talmage, 


Thoughts  upon  National  Life 
Fboh  Joseph  Pabkkr. 

The  Making  of  a  Christian  JSaUon^^U  it 
worthy  of  Christ  that  He  should  subdue  the 
nations,  take  out  their  military  tempo",  their 
thirst  for  human  blood,  and  make  men  broth- 
ers the  world  over?  Is  this  a  miracle  woitbj 
of  His  majesty  ?  This  miracle,  great  as  it  ia, 
can  not  take  place  in  the  nation  until  it  faaa 
taken  place  in  the  individual.  Herein  the 
work  of  Christ  is  specific,  and  is  defined  with 
critical  limitation.  We  can  not  hare  a  Chiia- 
tian  nation  until  we  have  Christian  men. 

Our  Country  Should  he  a  OommonweaUk,  wd 
a  Gigantic  Betting-House, — We  must  not  ton 
the  country  into  a  stupendous  money-makiiif 
machine  for  our  own  use  and  furtheraDoai 
There  is  a  legitimate  and  Christian  socialism. 
The  country  shall  be  a  conunonwealth.    The 
danger  is  that  all  the  countries  now  beoome 
gigantic  betting-houses.  .  .  .  Blessed  be  the 
nation  that  loves  to  till  its  ground,  to  sow 
honest  seed  honestly,  and  to  reap  a  good  bar 
vest  thankfully.    That  is  the  way  of  life  that 
will  stand  when  all  other  ways  have  been 
proved  to  be  rotten  and  unrighteous. 

A  Judgment  Day  to  Nations. — ^Empires  an 
dependent  upon  character  for  their  ezistoioeL 
Where  are  the  testimonials?  What  is  their 
record?  It  is  all  written.  There  will  come  a 
point— call  it,  if  you  will.  Day  of  Judgmeot; 
it  is  a  solemn,  grand  term — when  emptitf 
must  put  down  their  record  and  stand  or  fall 
by  what  X\iQy  have  done. 

The  Bible  the  Nation's  8taifiie.-^Qiwt  anj 
nation  the  Bible,  and  let  that  nation  make  the 
Bible  its  statute  book,  and  every  class  in  the 
community  will  have  justice :  masters  wiU  be 
Just  to  their  servants;  servants  will  be  just 
to  their  masters;  family  peace  will  be  pro- 
tected ;  social  relations  will  be  purified ;  oon- 
mon  progress  will  be  guaranteed.  This  spirit 
of  Justice  is  the  social  strength  of  tlie  Bilria 
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The  Other  LitUe  Ships 

From  a  Sermon  by  Donald  Sage 
Mackay,  D.D. 

And  there  were  also  toith  him  other  little  ships, 
—Mark  iv.  86. 

When  Christ  stilled  the  sea  that  night  the 
other  little  ships  also  benefited  by  the  calm. 
These  other  little  ships  bring  two  reminders. 

I.  The  unseen  comradeship  of  life.  Neither 
you  nor  I  is  nlone  in  our  grief  and  suffering. 
Out  yonder  on  the  ocean  of  life  other  men  and 
women  are  going  through  the  same  expe- 
rience, bearing  the  same  burdens,  facing  the 
same  kind  of  loss,  passing  through  the  same 
sort  of  sorrow ;  and  if  we  could  but  remember 
their  unseen  presence  around  us,  their  cour- 
age and  patience,  would  we  not,  many  a 
time,  take  fresh  heart,  believing  that  some 
day  the  calm  must  come,  and  we  shall  see 
again  the  lights  of  home  upon  shore? 

II.  They  remind  us  of  tlie  unseen  and  too 
often  unappreciated  blessings  which  come  to 
us  in  life. 

1.  You,  for  example,  are  to-day  what  you 
arc,  possess  what  you  have,  through  influ- 
ences which  you  can  not  explain.  You  are 
like  one  of  the  other  little  ships.  You  have 
shared  the  blessings  of  some  other  soul  which 
have  overflowed  into  youi  life.  Away  back 
in  your  past  there  was  a  praying  father  or 
mother,  and  the  answers  to  their  prayers 
have  repeated  themselves  in  your  experience. 
2.  Look  at  the  history  of  Christianity.  What 
is  the  record  of  the  church  in  the  history  of 
these  nineteen  centuries  but  a  repetition  writ 
large  of  the  story  of  the  other  little  ships? 
More  wonderful  even  than  the  progress  of  the 
church  itself  is  the  multitude  of  things  which 
through  Christ's  influence  have  been  indirectly 
blessed.  8.  That  makes  a  man's  personal  de- 
cision for  Christ  a  solemn  thing.  He  never 
knows  the  other  souls  who  through  that  deci- 
sion of  his  are  brought  into  the  wake  of  Chris- 
tian living.  It  is  not  only  that  his  own  home 
life,  his  wife  and  children,  feel  the  blessing 
of  his  stand  for  righteousness,  but  out  yonder 
in  the  world,  where  the  tumult  of  life  is 
beating,  among  his  business  associates,  among 
many  whom  perhaps  he  never  supposed 
thought  of  such  things,  his  spiritual  deciflion 
becomes  a  silent  influence  for  good,  and  in 
ways  he  can  not  teU  he  brings  with  him  into 


the  harbor  of  Christ's  love  these  other  little 
ships  that  have  shaped  their  course  by  his. 


Victory  Over  the  World 

From  a  Sermon  by  Alexander 
McLaren,  D.D. 

Three  questions  are  suggested : 

I.  What  is  a  victorious  life?  The  world 
conquers  us  when  we  let  it  hinder  us  from 
doing  our  duty  and  living  Christ-like  and 
God-pleasing  lives;  when  it  fills  our  affection 
and  constitutes  our  aim;  when  it  lets  down  its 
painted  phantasms  between  us  and  the  true 
realities,  the  things  unseen,  and  eternal,  and 
universal.  We  conquer  the  world  when 
nothing  in  it  will  turn  our  feet  one  inch  from 
the  straight  path,  when  all  that  is  in  it  will 
exercise  our  muscles  and  build  up  our  charac- 
ter, and  when  like  some  Jacob's  ladder  with 
its  foot  upon  the  earth  we  climb  by  its  grad- 
ual rounds  until  we  reach  at  last  the  summit 
and  gaze  into  the  face  that  is  above  it,  the 
face  of  our  God.  The  one  is  to  be  beaten  by 
the  world ;  the  other  is  to  beat  it.  And  when 
you  put  your  foot  on  the  animal  that  is  in 
you,  refuse  to  be  deceived  by  the  world's 
false  promises  or  caught  by  its  glittering  baits, 
will  not  let  its  siren  voices  seduce  you  into 
ignoble  contempt  with  its  trivialities  and 
transparencies,  then  you  have  conquered. 

n.  Was  there  ever  such  a  life?  Not  only 
in  reference  to  His  own  past  life,  and  His  im- 
mediate death  upon  the  cross,  but  in  reference 
to  the  ultimate  results  of  that  Passion — re- 
sults which  the  world's  history  ever  since 
more  and  more  has  been  showing,  are  being 
wrought  out,  and  will  be  completely  accom. 
plished  yet,  Jesus  Christ  triumphantly  de- 
clared, ''I  have  overcome  the  world";  and 
answered  for  us  all  the  question.  Was  ever 
such  a  life  lived? 

in.  If  such  a  life  has  been  lived  what  does 
it  matter  to  me?  1.  There  are  two  spheres, 
in  both  of  which  the  Christian  man  dwells — 
in  the  world  and  in  Christ — ^the  one  full  of  af- 
flictions and  trials  and  temptations ;  the  other 
like  some  sequestered  dale  in  the  midst  of 
an  island  in  the  raging  sea,  where  the  wind 
never  blows,  and  all  is  peace.  In  Christ 
peace;  in  the  world  tribulation;  and  if  we 
overcome  the  world  it  must  be  because  Christ 
is   more  for  us  than  an  example,  becauae 
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through  His  death  on  the  cross  we  have  com- 
munion with  Him;  His  Spirit  of  life  flows 
into  our  spirit,  and  we  in  Him,  as  well  as  by 
Him,  are  conquerors.  2.  The  answer  to  this 
final  question.  What  does  it  matter  to  me?  is 
still  further  supplied  by  the  words  of  the 
evangelist  himself.  **  This  is  the  victory  that 
ovcrcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.  ** 


How  do   We  Know  that  the  Bible   is  the 

Word  of  God  ? 

FaoM  A  Sbbhon  bt  Jamks  Stalker,  D.D. 

I.  Ob  the  authority  of  tradition. 

n.  By  the  excellence  of  the  Book  itself. 

m.  By  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


Foarsqiiard  Citizenship 

By  *rHB  RsY.  Clattdb  R.  Shaver. 

The  city lieth  foursquare;  and  the  length  there- 
of Utu  great  ae  the  breadth, — Rev.  xxi.  16. 

Modern  minds  are  not  as  much  concerned 
about  the  literal  interpretation  of  these  words 
as  they  are  about  their  spiritual  application. 
Whatever  or  wherever  the  future  city  may 


be  is  not  so  important  as  the  dtizenMhip  which 
is  to  be  foimd  therein.  Such  dtizenship  de- 
pends upon : 

I.  Foursquare  cities.  This  is  admitted  bj 
every  thoughtful  prospective  resident  who 
looks  for  a  home — in  a  community  of  broad 
opportunities — opening  in  at  least  four  direc- 
tions: favorable  for  business  or  profession; 
congenial  home  life;  thorough  educational 
advantages;  impartial  in  religion.  Not  a 
Monte  Carlo,  but  a  realized  Utopia.  How 
broad  is  your  home  city  to  you? 

n.  Foursquare  education.  This  will  help 
answer  the  foregoing  question.  A  broad  edu- 
cation would  enable  a  citizen  to  utilize  the 
extended  scope  of  a  foursquare  city.  Not 
commerce  alone,  nor  culture,  nor  religion, 
but  the  best  of  all  these. 

HI.  Foursquare  homes.  Even  education 
is  likely  to  become  narrow  unless  the  correct 
bearings  are  given  the  youthful  voyager  at 
the  fireside. 


u  \^ 


Each  man's  chimney  is  his  golden  milestone; 
Is  the  central  point,  from  which  be  measores 

every  distance 
Thro'  the  gateways  of  the  world  around  hinL* 
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UfAwaTils  of  lUth.  **  And  when  they  found  them  not 
they  drew  Juon  and  certain  brethren  unto  the 
mien  of  the  city,  crying.  These  that  have  turned 
the  world  upalde  down  are  come  hither  alao.*'— 
ActazvlLO. 

UfAwaTals  of  Unfaith.  **  Surely  your  turning  of  things 
upside  down  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  potter*s  clay : 
for  shall  the  work  say  of  him  that  made  It,  He  made 
me  not?  o  Shall  the  thing  framed  say  of  him  that 
framed  it,  He  had  no  understanding?"— Isa.  xzlx. 
10. 

The  Sword,  the  Scepter  and  the  Pen,  or  Triple  Forces  In 
National  Supremacy.  ^'Out  of  Ephralmwas  there 
a  root  of  them  against  Amalek;  after  thee,  Ben- 
jamin, among  thy  people :  outk>f  Machlr  came  down 
goyemors,  and  out  of  Zebulon  they  that  handle  the 
pen  of  the  writer."— Judges  ▼.  14. 

The  DlTlne  Idea  of  Fasting.  '' Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I 
have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to 
undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed 
go  tree,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke."— Isa.  IvUi.  8. 

The  Gladdening  Blver.  ^  There  Is  a  ilver  the  streams 
whereof  shall  make  glad  the  dty  of  Ood,  the  holy 
plaoe  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High."— Psahn 

A  Oontnst In  Seed-sowings  and  in  Harvests.  ^FWhe 
that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  rsap  oor- 
mption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Sptaitt  shall  of 
the  gplrtt  reap  Ufa  •v«rfaitfng.*'-€aL  vt  8. 


The  Unseen  Friend.  ^'  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  lofe.** 
—1  Peter  1.  8.  wmiam  R.  Huntington,  D.l>^  L.HJ)l. 
New  York. 

The  Mission  of  Good  Humor.  **  A  merry  heart  doett 
good  like  a  medicine."— Prov.  zviL  2S.  C.  K.  LodDB. 
D.D.,  Brooklyn, 

A  Christian  Monopoly.  *'  All  things  are  yourL"— 1  Oar. 
ill.  22.    Nehemlah  Boynton,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Grace  for  the  Kitchen.  ''Martha,  Martha,  tboo  lit 
careful  and  troubled  about  many  things ;  but  oat 
thing  is  needful."— Luke  x.,  41,  42.  W.  H.  G.  Tbb- 
pie,  D.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Unconscious  Influence.  ''They  brought  forth  the  ikfc 
into  the  streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds  and  eooGhSi. 
that  at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  mfi^a 
overshadow  some  of  them."— Acts  v.  15.  Idwud 
W.  McClusky,  D.D.,  St  Louis. 

Christ's  Influence  Over  Great  Men.  "  Have  any  <A  the 
rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  him  ?  **— Jotai 
vii.  48.    John  L.  Brandt,  D.D.,  St.  Louis. 

Christian  Optimism.  "  And  when  these  things  beflta  to 
come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  beadi: 
for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh."— Lake  zzL  & 
J.  Howard  B.  Masterman,  M.A.,  Birmingham,  IBT- 
land. 

Inadequate  Plans  for  Life.  **The  bed  la  ahcnter  thsa 
that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  tt,  and  tt» 
covering  narrowarthan  that  he  oan  wrap  blnseif  ts 
it."-l8a.  xxvllL  80.  L.  H.  Dorabeitcr*  IKD.,  8L 
Louis. 
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PRAYXR-MSSTINO  SSRVICS 
By  Watulio)  Hott,  D.D.,  LL.D./  FBUJumLnak. 


The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit 

Juki  4-10. 

But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  lave,  jcy,  peaee, 
long-mffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance  :  against  such  there  is 
no  law.—QsA.  v.  22,  28. 

Think  of  the  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  He  who  bridges  the  dis- 
tance between  the  Christ  upon  the  cross  and 
these  days  of  ours;  who  gives  that  Christ 
steadily  increasing  empire ;  who  makes  living 
the  otherwise  dead  letter  of  the  Scripture ; 
who  changes  Christianity  from  a  history  to 
a  force ;  who  is,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  truth  whose  statement  and  record  is 
the  Scripture,  sublimating  ideals,  imparting 
holy  energy,  increasing  the  volume  of  right- 
eousness, ennobling  motive,  girding  wills 
working  in  human  hearts  the  mighty  moral 
miracle  of  regeneration. 

Think  of  the  method  of  the  Holy  Sphit.  It 
is  a  method  vital,  from  within  outward.  It 
is  the  heart  the  Holy  Spirit  strikes,  for  as  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  God  immanent  in  the  utmost 
meaning.  This  immanent,  divine  working 
must  result  in  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  the  result  of  His 
specific  action  in  the  specific  human  heart  is 
easily  resolvable,  as  our  Scripture  catalogues 
them,  into  three  fruit-clusters. 

I.  The  cluster  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  as 
toward  Ood,  1.  Love.  This  is  the  eminent 
truth  of  the  natural  human  heart — it  does  not 
naturally  grow  the  fruit  of  love  Godward. 
But  the  Holy  Spirit,  regeneratingly,  implants 
such  love.  2.  Joy.  Its  root  meaning  is  of  a 
spring  upwelling.  It  is,  like  a  spring,  inde- 
pendent both  of  floods  and  droughts.  The 
joy  of  the  heart  in  God  does  not  hang  upon 
external  circumstance.  John  Bunyan  had 
this  joy  in  Bedford  jail.  8.  Peace.  Its  root 
meaning  is  joining.  When  the  soul,  dislo- 
cated from  God  by  sin,  is  joined  to  Him  by 
the  consciousness  of  forgiveness  and  sonship, 
then  the  soul  is  sweetly  tranquil. 

n.  The  cluster  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
which  has  to  do  with  the  relation  of  the  self 
toward  ethers.  1.  Long-suffering.  Patient 
endurance  under  injuries  from  others— a  pas- 
sive grace.    9.  Kindness  or  gentleness.    A 


genuinely  loving  feeling  toward  others.  8. 
Goodness.  An  active  going  forth  in  benefic- 
ence toward  others.  There  is  inspired  state- 
ment of  the  method  and  result  of  such  fruit 
as  this  in  Hom.  xii.  1&-21. 

in.  The  cluster  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
which  has  to  do  specially  with  the  seff.  1. 
Faithfulness;  that  is,  trustworthiness;  truth 
to  trusts.  2.  Meekness;  freedom  within  the 
self  from  a  petulant  impatience  and  irritabil- 
ity, issuing  in  readiness  for  even  lowliest  serv- 
ice—«.^.,  Christ  washing  the  disciples'  feet 
(John  xiii.  8).  Temperance ;  that  is,  self-con- 
trol as  toward  various  appetites;  keeping 
things  under  one's  feet  (Ps.  viii.  6-8). 

Why  does  not  more  of  such  gracious,  won- 
derful fruit  appear  in  ourselves  ?  Because  we 
so  little  have  entire  openness  of  heart  toward 
the  Holy  Spirit.        

The  Tragedy  of  a  Soul 

JUN*  U-17. 

And  he  went  his  way. — Luke  xxii.  4. 

It  is  of  Judas  this  is  said. 

I.  This  betrayer  was  one  of  the  especially 
chosen  twelve.  **  If  it  be  asked  why  our  Lord 
chose  him,  the  answer  is  nowhere  given  to  us; 
but  we  may  reverently  conjecture  that  Judas 
Iscariot,  like  all  human  beings,  had  in  him 
germs  of  good  which  might  have  ripened  into 
holiness  if  he  had  resisted  his  besetting  sin, 
and  not  flung  away  the  battle  of  his  life** 
(Farrar).  The  fact  of  this  choice  of  the  be- 
trayer is  significant  of  much  practical  teach- 
ing. 1.  His  companionship  with  Jesus  was 
of  great  personal  adwintage  to  the  betrayer. 
But  have  we  not  been  chosen,  in  this  Chris- 
tian land  and  time,  to  great  personal  advan- 
tage? Why?  NoonecantelL  2.  But  being 
chosen  to  great  personal  advantage  does  not 
preclude  final  fail.  It  did  not  in  the  case  of 
the  betrayer.    It  does  not  in  youre  or  mine. 

II.  The  chief  trouble  with  the  betrayer  was 
that  his  own  supreme,  preponderating  choice 
was  wrong.  "He  went  his  way" — not 
Christ's  way.  Nothing  is  more  fundamental 
and  masterful  than  one's  chief,  supreme,  ulti- 
mate choice. 

''Search  thou  the  master-passion:  there  alone 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  ib9  oonnin^ 
known." 
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We  must  choose  somewhat  "But  while 
we  are  thus  necessitated  to  choose,  and  to 
choose  an  object  of  supreme  affection,  the 
choice  itself  is  free.  There  is  always  an  alter- 
native "  (President  Mark  Hopkhis).  What  is 
your  really  supreme  choice? 

m.  There  are  always  helps  downward,  if 
the  supreme  choice  be  downward.  1.  Satan 
is  such  a  help  downward.  2.  Various  aiders 
are  such  downward  helps.  "  And  he  went  his 
way  and  communed  with  the  chief  priests  and 
captains."  8.  The  man's  besetting  sin  is  a 
help  downward.  4.  Bad  engagements  be- 
come such  helps  downward.  **  And  he  prom- 
tied  and  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him.** 

IV.  What  would  have  saved  the  betrayer; 
what  would  have  prevented  the  tragedy  of  a 
soul?  Had  Judas  supremely  chosen  Christ, 
that  would  have  saved  him;  there  had  been 
no  such  tragedy  of  a  soul. 


An  Entrancing  Hope 

JUNI  lB-24. 

Far  toe  through  the  spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of 
righteousness  by  faith. — GkU.  v.  5. 

But  the  arrangement  of  words  in  the  Re- 
vised Version  is  better:  "But  we  through  the 
Spirit  by  faith  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteous- 


I.  Righteousness  is  right-being.  1.  As 
related  to  our  surroundings.  Think  of  Jesus 
in  serene  adjustment  with  circumstance,  mak- 
ing even  Gethsemane  tolerable  with  the  sub- 
missive prayer:  "Father,  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  2.  Toward  others.  It  is 
the  exemplification  of  St.  Paul's  great  hymn 
of  love  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  8.  Within  the  self. 
How  the  kingdom  of  the  self  is  apt  to  be  a 
clashing  of  the  lower  nature  against  the 
higher;  a  chaos  instead  of  cosmos.  4.  Toward 
■Ood,  And  this  is  the  seminal  principle  of  all 
other  right-being ;  perfectly  right  with  Gkxl, 
we  shall  be  right  in  every  other  quarter. 

II.  But  our  Scripture  speaks  of  the  hope  of 
righteousness.  Tho  we  may  be  saved  and 
justified,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  has  been 
wrought  in  us  a  complete  right-being  toward 
circumstances,  others,  within  the  self,  toward 
God.  We  are  Christians,  but  not  yet  perfect 
Christians.  But  nothing  less  than  perfection 
is  God 's  ideal  for  us.  "  Be  y e  therefore  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  **  And 
we  passionately  long  for  this.  We  exclaim, 
with  the  apostle:  "Not  as  tho  I  had  already 
attained;  either  were  already  perfect;  but  I 


folow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for 
which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.' 

m.  And  we  "wait  for"  this  hope.  But 
this  means  waiting  for  assiduously,  patiently, 
expectantly.  There  are  two  kinds  of  waiting 
— the  waiting  of  listlessness,  and  the  waitinf 
of  alertness.  It  is  this  lost  waiting  of  a  tense 
and  struggling  alertness  which  is  here  meant. 

IV.  The  means  by  which  this  entrandxig 
hope  of  righteousness  shall  be  obtained. 
1.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  such  means.  8.  Faith  is 
a  means.  For  faith  is  assent  of  intellect  and 
consent  of  heart  to  God  and  the  things  of  God. 


Where  to  Look  for  Light  on  Some  QitaX 

Questions 

June  25— July  1. 

Ifbr  in  him  dtoelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Gid- 
head  bodily.— Col,  ii.  9. 

Said  a  young  man  to  me :  "I  am  more  and 
more  getting  to  see  that,  after  all,  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  true  Guide  for  me ;  is  the  best  an- 
swerer of  my  questionings. "  That  young  man 
was  making  the  greatest  possible  discoveiy. 
For  who  is  Jesus  Christ?  Our  Scriptnre 
tells.  "  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  d 
the  Godhead  bodily."  That  is  the  distinctloo 
between  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  all 
other  religions.  All  other  religions  are  the 
attempts  of  men,  strainingly  and  wearily,  to 
find  out  God.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  religion  of  the  descent  and  disclosore  of 
God  to  men. 

Jesus  Christ  is  man.  He  is  in  human  na- 
ture. He  has  body.  He  came  by  birth  from 
a  human  mother.  But  Jesus  Christ  is  also 
God.  In  Him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead.  From  Him  rays  out  the  light  of 
divine  disclosure.  Therefore  Jesus  Christ  is 
He  to  whom  to  look  for  light  upon  great 
questions. 

I.  Jesus  Christ  is  light  upon  the  questioa 
of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  our  human  nature. 
How  worthful  and  noble  must  that  nature 
essentially  be  when  Deity  was  willing  to  as- 
sume it. 

II.  Upon  the  question  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins. 

ni.  Upon  the  question  of  a  particulaririof 
Providence  (Matt.  v.  28-^1). 

IV.  Upon  the  question  of  the  worth  and 
method  of  prayer. 

V.  Upon  the  question  of  a  right  life. 

VI.  Upon  the  question  of  another  life. 
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nation. — The  doctrine  of  the  persever- 
the  saints  is  only  a  way  of  stating 
uently  observed  fact  that  wandering 
lever  do  break  all  the  cords  that  hold 
early  religious  experiences,  and  by 
netimes  they  are  drawn  back  to  Qod. 
ident  from  ITie  Church  Times,  London, 
es  this  fact : 

I  is  one  pretty  story  of  the  [Limerick] 
U.  It  has  a  remarkably  sweet  peal  oi 
They  were  made  by  a  young  Italian, 
th  the  profits  which  he  gained  from 
ought  himself  a  little  villa,  within 
of  the  convent  which  had  bought 

id  there  he  comforted  himself  with 

!  of  listening  to  his  bells  so  long  as  he 

live.      But    misfortunes  came  upon 

lost  his  all,  and  went  forth  a  wan- 

thout  home  or  friends.    The  convent, 

pulled  down,  and  the  bells  were  sold 

3rick  Cathedral.     The    poor   maker 

d,  limbs  and  heart  alike  weary ;  and 

solation  he  suddenly  resolved  to  sail 

where  his  bells  were,  that  he  might 

m  once  more.    He  arrived  in  a  boat, 

lenly,  in  the  still  evening,  the  bells 

Drth.    The  old  man  lay  down,  folded 

in  rapture,  and  a  smile  of  perfect  dc- 

s  on  his  face  as  he  slept.    He  awoke 

But  the  smile  was  still  there,  beau- 

ever,  when  the  rowers  landed  and 

wake  him." 

wanderer's  heart  we  may  hope  that 

II  faintly  echoes  the  sound  of  bells 
g  for  him  when  his  heart  was  pure, 
;  this  will  some  day  bring  him  back 

ence.— The  Scriptures  speak  of  a 
f  man  that  is  made  to  praise  Qod. 
f  all  our  ills  have  somewhere  a  face 
ling.  The  Church  Times,  London, 
)it  of  history  dating  back  to  the  year 
t  illustrates  how  a  disorderly  practise 
in  a  useful  structure : 

Qeorge  Cavendish  was  much,  and 
iturally,  disgusted  because  the  Bond 
I  threw  oyster  shells  and  other  nui- 
ver  the  wall  into  the  gardens  of  Bur- 
House.    Remonstrance  was  ineffec- 

he  took  his  own  remedy.  He 
ated  a  portion  of  the  gardens  'for 
ification  of  the  public,  as  he  ez- 
t, '  and  to  give  employment  to  indus- 
oiales. '  In  short,  he  constructed  the 
on  Arcade,  as  we  know  it,  the  covered 
promenade  between  Cork  Street  and 
y,  for  a  double  line  of  shopB  for 
and  other  fancy  goods,  whereby  ho 
lisbed  the  Bond  Street  folks  by  block- 


ing up  their  view  over  the  garden,  and  also 
conferred  a  boon  upon  the  West  Enders  in 
general." 

Faith  Cores.— The  fame  of  ''brown-bread 
pills"  is  world  wide.  Cures  that  are  set 
down  as  remarkable  or  miraculous  have  often 
been  wrought  as  simply  as  those  about  which 
a  writer  in  Leslie's  Magazine  discourses: 

**  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illustrations 
of  what  can  be  done  with  simple  means  are 
furnished  by  the  famous  Mattel  remedies, 
which  made  an  extraordinary  impression  on 
the  London  public  a  little  more  than  ten  years 
a^o,  and  obtained  so  distinguished  a  cham- 
pion as  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  visited  Count 
Mattel  in  the  romantic  Italian  castle  where 
he  was  supposed  to  guard  his  secrets.  Three 
of  his  preparations,  jBlettricita  Bianca  (white 
electricity),  Elettricita  Verde  (green  elec- 
tricity), and  Elettricita  Rossa  (red  electricity) 
were  sent  to  a  chemist  for  analysis.  He  sus- 
pended them  in  glass  tubes  to  see  if  they  were 
magnetic,  made  electrical  experiments,  tried 
them  with  litmus  paper,  took  their  specific 
gravity,  used  a  microscope,  applied  every 
known  test,  but  nothing  happened.  'There 
is  but  one  substance  which  possesses  all  the 
above  qualities,*  he  finally  reported.  'That 
is  water.  None  of  these  fluids  differ  at  all 
from  water  in  any  of  their  properties.*  The 
renwdies  which  essayed  to  cure  nearly  every 
ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  and  which  hundreds 
of  honest  people  were  sure  had  benefited 
them,  were,  so  far  as  the  chemist  could  find 
out,  only  water— water,  soft  at  $1.20  an 
ounce." 

Yet  there  are  people  who  put  faith  in  these 
kinds  of  remedies  who  cavil  at  the  New-Tes- 
tament account  of  the  cures  wrought  by 
Jesus  I 

Sorrow.— I  have  recently  patented  a  tremulo 
attachment  for  a  guitar.  It  is  a  little  device 
so  arranged  as  to  serve  as  a  hand  rest  while 
picking  at  the  strings,  and  by  a  tremulous 
pressure  a  most  pathetic  and  sympathetic 
vibration  is  produced,  melting  the  musical 
heart  with  its  tremulous  tones.  But  it  is  only 
when  Qod  lays  His  hand  heavily  upon  the 
human  harp  and  plucks  the  heart-strings  with 
sorrow  that  in  its  new-found  harmony — min- 
gled voices  of  joy  and  pain— it  really  begins 
to  carry  in  its  song  the  power  to  comfort  and 
heal  the  suffering  world. — Contributed  by  the 
Bev,  J,  A.  Burchit,  Springfield,  III. 

Over-Strict  Religion.- Moncore  D.  Con- 
way, who  revolted  from  his  early  religious 
training  and  became  a  ''free  thinker/  de- 
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scribes  in  his  reoent  ''Autobiography"  the 
practical  working  of  the  stern  theology  of 
that  day  in  the  affairs  and  lives  of  children : 

**  My  parents,  well  read  in  Methodist  the- 
ology, held  strong  views  against  fatalism, 
but  there  la  a  fatality  also  in  the  *  free-will  * 
faith;  it  involves  being  constantly  looked 
after.  The  Presbyterian  childreD,  whose 
conduct  and  destiny  were  already  fixed,  en- 
joyed more  freedom  than  we  who  were  every 
moment  determining  our  eternal  weal  or  wo. 
We  were  under  a  rigid  regime:  two  sermons 
every  Sunday  besides  Sunday-school;  and 
only  strictly  religious  reading  permitted  on 
that  day — even  the  fourth  page  of  TJve  Chris- 
tian Advocate  being  prohibited  because  it  was 
literary  and  scientific.  Our  small  affairs, 
actions,  words,  were  ascribed  everlasting  im- 
portance, and  we  lived  under  the  suspended 
sword  of  Judgment  Day." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the 
irreligion  of  men  is  due  to  strict  early  train- 
ing, but  there  are  very  few  who  have  any 
desire  to  get  back  to  that  kind  of  religion. 

Kanhood.— The  high  qualities  of  the  eman- 
cipated and  redeemed  man  are  expressed  by 
Mary  J.  Elmendorf  in  the  following  lofty 
lines: 

''Sweeter    than     twilight     music    winging 

thought  to  heights 
Unseen;  serener  than  the  summer  sea  in 

nights 
Of  silver  splendor;  loftier  than  the  peaks 

that  part 
The  freighted  rain-clouds;  brighter  than  the 

diamond's  heart 
Where  captive  lightning  flashes ;  changeless 

as  l^e  pine 
Whose  green  boughs  greet  alike  the  cen- 
turies' storm  and  shine ; 
Firmer  than  rocks  that  rib  the  wrinkled  hills ; 

yet  mild 
And  white  and  songful  as  the  pure  mind  of 

a  child 
Is  one  against  whose  breast  in  vain  Sin  hurls 

his  spears. 
Whose  armor  mightier  is  than  that  at  Thetis's 

prayer 
By  Vulcan  forged.    The  strong,  true  man, 

priest  at  the  shrine 
Of  Truth,  triumphant  over  doubt  and  pain 

and  tears. 
Heir  of  the  morning,  lord  of  earth  and  sea 

and  air, 
God's  masterpiece,  unveils  his  lineage  di- 
vine.** 

Ajceticism. — In  Seribner'e  for  April  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  writing  on  *"  Kits  and  Outfits,** 
ridicules  the  traveler  who  scorns  to  make 
himself  as  comfortable  as  he  can : 

"if  there  is  transport  at  hand,  a  man  is 
foolish  not  to  avail  himself  of  it  He  is  al- 
ways foolish  it  be  does  not  make  things  as 


easy  for  himself  as  possible.     The  tendofool 
will  not  agree  with  this.     With  him  than  % 
no  idea  so  fixed,  and  no  idea  so  enQiieoiii,a 
that  to  be  comfortable  is  to  be  effemlMli 
He  believes  that '  roughing  it '  is  synoByim 
with  hardship,  and  in  season  and  out  of  ■§• 
son  he  plays  the  Spartan.     Any  man  iriH 
suffers  discomforts  he  can  avoid  became  hi 
fears  his  comrades  will  think  he  can  notiois 
hardships  is  an  idiot.     You  often  hear  It  aU 
of  a  man  that '  he  can  rough  it  with  the  bol 
of  them. '    Any  one  can  do  that.     The  onl 
want  for  a  *  bunkie '  is  the  one  who  ess  hi 
comfortable  while  the  best  of  them  are  ronili- 
ing  it.     The  old  soldier  knows  that  it  It  hb 
duty  to  keep  himself  fit,  so  that  be  can  ps- 
form  his  work,  whether  his  work  is  sooutiif 
for  forage  or  scouting  for  men,  but  yon  wii 
often  hear  the  volunteer  captain  say:  *Nov, 
boys,  don't  forget  we're  roughing  it;  ni 
don't  expect  to  be  comfortable.'    As  %nk, 
the  only  reason  his  men  are  uncomfortable  ii 
because  he  does  not  know  how  to  make  thai 
otherwise;  or  because  he  thinks,  on  a  chh 
paign,  to  endure  unnecessary  baitiship  It  the 
mark  of  a  soldier.** 

This  is  a  lesson  applicable  to  the  Chrlite 
soldier.  Hardship  and  self-denial  are  to  he 
borne  in  the  course  of  duty,  but  never  invilii 
for  their  own  sake. 

Wicked  Waste.— Cleveland  Moffett  la  Sm- 
cess  writes  scathingly  of  the  costly  folliei  d 
New  York's  society  women.  He  reprcserti 
one  of  them  reckoning  up  her  charities  Iv 
the  year,  which  as  she  said,  "if'sbehil 
given  to  all  tliat  had  applied  would  amoost 
to  53,000: 

"  *  The  price  of  a  pet  dog, '  said  L 

** '  Nonsense, '  said  she. 

***  There  are  pet  dogs  in  NewYoit,Iifr 
sisted,  worth  $5,000.  There  are  St  Bemuk 
worth  $7,000.  There  are  women  in  Net 
York  who  spend  a  thousand  dollars  a  yesr<8 
clothes  for  their  poodles. ' 

" '  On  clothes  for  their  poodles? ' 

" '  Certainly ;  on  house-coats,  waUdng-CGtHi 
dusters,  sweaters,  coats  lined  with  eraiine  it 
$200  each,  automobile  coats  with  hoods  tfi 
toggles,  and  each  coat  fitted  with  a  podrt 
For  the  poodle's  handkerchief  of  fine  mmff 
lace.' 

** '  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. ' 

*"  It  is  absolutely  true.  Furthermore,  tbes 
women  buy  for  their  pet  dogs  boots  of  de- 
ferent colored  leathers  to  match  the  cosi: 
house-boots,  street-boots,  etc.,  that  laoelMi^ 
ly  up  to  the  knee,  and  cost  from  $6  to  IS i 
pair.  They  buy  half  a  dozen  pairs  at  a  tiot 
and  they  buy  collars,  set  with  mbiea»  poA 
or  diamonds,  at  several  hundred  doUaneMk 
A  man  who  makes  a  specialty  of  audi  eofes 
told  me  of  a  woman  who  imported  from  Mi 
a  complete  outfit  for  the  poodle  ooitki 
$3,000,  and  one  lady  had  a  house  buih  forhv 
dog,  the  exact  model  of  a  Queen  Aiyaa  eH- 
tage,  with  rooms  papered  and  caipelii  ffi 
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the  window  hung  with  laM  curtains.  Every 
morning  a  woman  calls — a  sort  of  dog  gov- 
erness— to  bathe  and  comb  and  curl  and  per- 
fame  the  little  darling,  and  then  take  him  out 
for  a  walk.  He  eats  and  drinks  from  silver 
dishes,  and  if  he  gets  a  stomach-ache  a  spe- 
cialist is  promptly  sunmioned.' 

"  *  What— a  dog  specialist? ' 

* '  Precisely.  Ne  w  York  has  its  fashionable 
dog  doctors  who  get  $10  a  visit  and  sleep 
with  a  telephone  at  their  bedside  for  night 
calls,  like  regular  practitioners.  One  lady 
whom  I  know  summoned  a  specialist  from 
New  York  to  Newport  and  kept  him  there 
for  a  week,  at  a  hundred  dollars  a  day,  be- 
cause her  poodle  was  ailing.' " 

And  yet  this  class  of  people  are  shocked  that 
workingmen  on  |2  a  day  should  organize  and 
institute  strikes.  Perhaps  the  gospel  most 
needed  just  now  is  some  plain  preaching  to 
"high  society." 

Ooonterfeits.— It  seems  to  be  the  tendency 
of  many  to  reject  the  confidence  of  their  fel- 
low beings  because  they  have  at  some  time 
been  deceived.  The  same  argument  is  used 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  church,  who 
say,  that  because  a  few  counterfeits  are  found 
in  its  ranks  the  church  as  a  whole  must  be 
rejected.  Would  such  persons  be  willing  to 
follow  this  kind  of  logic  in  all  their  relations 
with  men?  Not  long  ago  the  chief  of  the 
United  States  secret  service  bureau  made  an 
investigation  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  proportion  of  counterfeit  money  in  circu- 
lation ;  as  a  result  he  found  that  to  every  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  currency  in  cir- 
culation one  dollar  may  be  put  down  as 
spurious,  and  to  every  one  hundred  thousand 
of  silver  in  circulation  three  will  probably  be 
counterfeit.  I  have  as  yet  failed  to  find  the 
man  who  has  renounced  his  confidence  in 
legal  tender  simply  because  of  the  few  spu- 
rious intruders  that  turn  up  occasionally. — 
Contributed  by  the  Bev,  B,  JT.  Masterwn, 
Wateriy,  lU, 

Affinity.— I  once  went  into  a  great  machine 
shop  where  they  were  making  steam-engines 
and  all  kinds  of  machinery.  Qreat  drills, 
planes,  lathes,  trip-hammers,  furnaces  were  on 
every  side.  To  me  it  was  a  revelation.  For 
thirty  years  I  had  lived  in  the  great  world  of 
men;  but  how  little  I  knew  of  the  steelwork- 
en'  craft. 

80  if  a  great  revelation  had  come  to  us  from 
Qod  the  Father,  that  in  the  life  that  is  to 
eoma  only  those  who  were  machhiists  could 
flsel  at  liome,  where  would  I  have  been?  I 
luid  been  iMt  to  Mm  life  that  is  to  come.    And 


this  revelation  has  oeme  to  us  from  God  the 
Father,  that  only  those  who  know  God  can 
be  at  home  in  the  other  life.  You  may  know 
four  languages  and  comprehend  all  the  mys- 
teries of  science;  but  if  you  do  not  know  Ood 
you  will  be  as  a  stranger  among  the  scenes  of 
the  life  which  is  to  come. — Contribuiad  by  the 
Bev,  A.  <7.  Archibald,  Digby,  Nova  8ootia. 

Corporal  Punishment.-— The  most  advanced 
educators  admit  that  the  rod  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  school  discipline,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  them  have  come  to  share  the  opinion 
of  the  horse  of  which  the  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Tribune  tells  the  following : 

*  J.  E.  Bacon,  the  Main  Street  butcher,  has 
a  horse  which  exhibited  a  peculiar  knowledge 
of  the  proper  place  for  a  whip  yesterday. 
The  animal  was  standing  in  front  of  the  store 
and  just  ahead  of  him  was  a  wagon  in  which 
sat  a  lady.  She  was  surprised  to  notice  the 
horse  reach  his  head  forward,  seize  the  whip 
which  was  in  her  wagon  and  drop  it  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  whip  was  replaced  in  the 
socket,  whereupon  the  horse  repeated  £he 
action,  despositing  the  whip  again  on  the  side- 
walk. Did  he  have  an  averuon  to  corporal 
punishment,  born  of  experience?  ** 

^Nevertheless,  it  was  a  very  wise  man  who 
gave  us  the  proverb,  **  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child." 

Progress.— "The  world  do  move."  Here  is 
a  paragraph  from  The  Misrionary  Bevieto  qf 
ths  World  about  a  country  much  of  which, 
within  the  memory  of  men  in  middle  life,  was 
an  unknown  wilderness: 

"  The  Cape  to  Cairo  railway,  of  which  Cecil 
Rhodes  dreamed,  is  fast  passing  from  vision 
to  fact.  The  Rhodesian  Railways  Company, 
Limited,  is  now  in  operation  from  Cape  Town 
to  Victoria  Falls,  on  the  Zambesi  River,  1,644 
miles.  It  is  five  days'  journey  in  trains  with 
all  modem  equipments,  flrst-class  sleeping- 
and  dining-cars,  smoking-  and  writing-rooms, 
over  a  steel  track  and  steel  bridges;  fare  for 
the  distance,  $90.  The  companv  has  issued 
a  folder  that  is  described  as  bemg  as  hand- 
some as  anything  of  the  kind  ever  printed, 
having  forty  half-tone  and  six  colored  pic- 
tures and  two  maps,  presenting  glimpses  of 
scenery,  views  of  towns,  fine  bridges,  elegant 
stations  and  hotels,  and  'also  a  grain  field 
where  white  men  are  harvesting  mth  a  self- 
binding  reaper— all  in  Matebel^md  and  Ma- 
shonaluid,  of  which  Selous,  Kerr,  and  many 
others  were  writing  sixteen  years  ago  that 
Europeans  could  enter  these  cotmtries  only  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives.' " 

Thus  slowly  is  man  working  oat  the  pro- 
phetic vision  of  the  new  redeemed  earth. 
BaHroads  aro-a  part  of  the  prognm. 
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FOR  BLUE  MONDAY 

CA  ftill  BiiMdan  bound,  |SB  Standard  Dictionary  wm  be  sent  as  a  Christmas  present  to  tlM  dergTmaa  wfei, 
between  now  and  Deoemberl^  will  sendto  us  tbe  most  laogbable  oriicinal  ^  Preacber  Story  **  for  pablkattoa  ot 
tbis  page.    Any  otben  deemed  good  enough  to  be  published  will  be  resenred  for  that  purpose.] 


A  Historio  Minority.— At  a  leglslatiye  committee 
bearing  on  the  equal  sufErage  bill  a  few  seasons  ago 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  resorted  to  that  time-honored  argu- 
ment of  safety  in  numbers.  He  closed  his  address  with 
these  words :  *^  I  can  not  but  belieye  that  the  instinct  of 
the  majority  of  women  is  a  safer  guide  than  the  reason- 
ing minority.  If  there  were  no  other  obstacle  than 
this  it  would  be  a  sufficient  one.  The  majority  of 
women  do  not  want  sulfrage— the  majority  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  right.**  Dr.  Abbott  had  no  sooner  finished 
than  Mrs.  Howe,  with  her  e?er  ready,  indsiye  wit,  in- 
terposed this  shattering  question :  **  But,  my  dear  sir, 
Jesus  Ghrist  and  the  twelve  disciples  were  a  minority, 
were  they  not  ?  **— Boston  HercUd, 

Ta  Quoqiie.— It  is  related  that  when  Gen. 
Horace  Porter  once  went  down  to  the  dock  to  bid  Mark 
Twain  terewell  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  humori8t*s 
trips  abroad,  the  General  warmly  shook  his  friend  by  the 
band  and  exclaimed  with  some  fenror:  ''  God  be  with 
you,  Clemens;  God  be  with  you  always.**  Whereupon 
Mark,  in  his  inimitable  drawl,  replied:  *' Thanks, 
thanks.  I  hope  He  wilL  Incidentally,  I  hope,  too, 
that  he  may  find  some  leisure—to— er— take  care  of — 
you !  ^^—Harper^B  Weekly. 


A  Base  I.lb«I.— *'  How  does  it  come,**  I  inquired  of 
my  lanky  Kentucky  friend,  ^*  that  the  people  in  this 
State  are  so  bibulous  ?** 

**T1iey  haln*t**  asserted  the  mountaineer.  "'Some- 
body*s  been  a^strlngin*  of  you-all,  suh.  I  don*t  reckon, 
now,  ter  tell  th*  truth,  that  the*s  fifteen  Bibles  in  the 
whole  State  I  **— Cleveland  Leader, 

It  Thinned  Ont.— A  self-conscious  and  egotistical 
young  clergyman  was  '^supplying**  the  pulpit  of  a 
country  church.  After  the  service  he  asked  of  the 
deacon,  a  grizzled,  plain-spoken  man,  what  he  thought 
of  **  this  momlng*8  elforL**  **  Waal,**  answered  the  old 
man  slowly,  *'  it  reminded  me  of  Sim  Peck*s  first  deer 
hunt,  when  he  was  green.  He  followed  the  deer*s  tracks 
all  right,  but  he  followed  *em  all  day  in  the  wrong 
direction.**— TTie  Sunday  Magazine. 

De  Gastlbns.— A  well-known  Episcopal  bishop  of 
high-church  tendencies  was  giving  a  dinner  to  a  num- 
ber of  his  clergy  not  long  ago.  In  arranging  for  it 
with  his  English  butler  he  was  surprised  to  have  the 
man  ask,  "Is  they  *Igh  or  low  church,  sir?**  "Why, 
what  possible  difference  does  that  make?**  the  bishop 
inquired.  "  A  great  deal  of  difference,  sir,**  the  man 
replied.  "  The  low  church  they  eats  the  most,  and  the 
*]gh  church  they  drinks  the  most,  sir  I  ^^—lAppincoWs 
Magazine. 

Hurry  Up !— Papa  was  assisting  at  the  ceremony  of 
small  yelma*s  prayers.  Instead  of  mamma*s  short  form 
of  conclusion,  "  Gk)d,  bless  papa  and  mamma  and  all  the 
grandpas  and  grandmas  and  uncles  and  aunties,**  papa 
began  to  enumerate  the  beneficiaries  singly.  "  God* 
bless  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Hollway,**  he  said,  "and 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  Ebner ;  God,  bless  Undo  Harry 
and  Aunt  Katie  and  Unde  Charles,**  when  Velma  inter- 
rupted impatiently :  "0  papa,  for  pity*s  sake,  hurry  I 


God  hasn*t  time  to  hear  us  drag  In  the  whole  famfly."- 
flarper*8  Bazar . 

Home  Sweet  Home.— Judge:  "With  whatlucn- 
ment  or  article  did  your  wife  .inflict  theee  wooads  cb 
your  .face  and  head  ?  ** 

Micky :  "  Wid  a  motty,  yer  Anner.** 

Judge:  "A  what?** 

Micky :  "  A  motty— wan  o*  those  frames  wId  'Gcd 
bliss  our  home  *  in  it.** 

The  Pap  Didn't  Mind. — ^  Want  ter  buy  a  bsB> 
pup  ?  **  "  No,  shr.  I  am  a  cleiigyman.**  "  Wot  or  i! 
Bull-pups  don*t  care  who  owna  *eoi.**— Jiidge* 

He  Now  Uses  a  Crat«h«— A  correapondeBtaBft 

us  the  following  extract  from  the  ptous  petttlon  if  t 
good  old  colored  brother  in  a  Georgia  aettlemeot : 
"  Lawd,  we  wants  a  blessln*  f er  eyer*  one,  *oept 
en  dat  one  is  a  yaller  nigger,  wbat  boarded  de 
train,  en  runned  off  wid  de  whole  ooUectkxu  what 
took  up  ter  pay  my  salary  wid  I  Lawd,  please 
train  jump  de  track— don*t  hurt  de  ynther 
but  take  off  one  leg  fum  dat  nigger  I  ^—AUamia  Q» 
stitulkm. 

Fresh  !— Joaquin  Miller,  tbe  poet  la  fond  of  cUMa 
In  Los  Angeles  one  day  Mr.  Miller  said  to  tbe  Uttts  fH 
on  his  knee :  "  I  suppose  you  say  your  prayen 
ularly?**  "Yes,**  said  the  Uttle  glrL  "I  say  1 
every  night  and  every  morning.**  Then  i 
her  brow  in  thought,  and  .there  was  alienee  fbra  ar 
ment.  Finally  she  said :  "  WTiy  wonldn*t  ft  do  to 
for  our  bread  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month,  or  < 
once  a  year?  Why  Isitthat  we  maataakevetydnyftr 
our  daily  bread ? **  "In  order  to  have  it  fresh,  jm 
little  goose,  **  replied  the  poet. 

Better  Ax  Moses.— In  his  "  Comic  School  TUii.*B. 
J.  Barker  gives  these  amusing  answers  by  chUdraa  toa 
examination  on  scriptural  work :  *"*"  With  wiiat  v«|M 
did  Samuel  slay  tbe  thousand  Philistines?**  Om0i 
Jumbling  her  Old-  and  New-Testament  knowle^py » 
pUed :  "  With  the  ax  of  the  aposUee.**  A  wowbIbmIv 
had  been  explaining  the  story  of  the  castli«  adrift  d. 
the  Infant  Moses.  "  Now,  why  was  It,  do  yos  ttML 
that  the  good  mother  daubed  the  Uttle  ark  boat  m  ca^ 
fully  with  slime  and  pitch  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  ma*am,**  said  one  little  flye-year-old  ffti  *1i 
make  the  baby  stick  Inside.** 


A    Pertinent    Qaery.— Bey.  Henry  C 

pastor  emeritus  of  one  of  the  oldest  mwI 
able  churches  in  Philadelphia,  tells  of  i 
left  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  became  an  1 
The  deserter  was  taken  to  task  by  the 
minister. 

"Sandy,**  began  the  minister,  *'  Fm  sorry  to  tal  ti 
you  have  changed  your  religioos  IneUnatkBS.  kwt 
ing  stone  gathers  no  moss,  Sandy.** 

"Ay,  minister,  I  ken,**  responded  Sandy,  **b«l  «■■ 
ye  tell  me  whatguid  th*  mom  Is  to  th*  stane  f  *^— fitoyv^ 
Weekly. 
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By  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  D.D. 
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It  is  of  the  highest  scholarship,  as  ample,  unimpeachable 
evidence  shows. 

Poflsessing  tiiree  others  of  great  merit,  yoars  is  referred  to  oftener 
than  any  other.— Rsy.  J.  Millkr,  Roeelle,  N.  J. 

\Agktk\  ITi^fltm  It  is  an  ideal,  handy  size— the  only 
AQtggi    r  orm.   ^^^  Cyclopedia — 4^  x  7^  x  1)^  inches. 

It  meets  more  fally  my  ideal  than  any  other.— J.  F.  Crookbb,  Ex- 
Snpt.  Public  iLstruction,  New  York. 

^£^«x  is  a  fraction  of  the  price  of  any  other  of  similar 
2i2z^   magnitude  and  merit. 

I  find  myself  continually  consnlting  it  It  deserves  all  the  good 
things  Uiat  are  said  about  it.— HbnryWadk  Rogers,  LL.D.,  Ex-msi- 
dent  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

ElAsief*  Tenns  ^'  payment  than  offered  by  any  other 
g^Ci  j*^*    a  ^1  III  J   Cyclopedia. 

I  would  rather  have  it  than  the  Century  Dictionary. —Chas.  E. 
Tatlor,  Prin.  High  School,  Orange,  Cal. 

Us  IMaDS  If^rgest,  best,  most  numerous,  are  in  a  separate 
a*,  J  avaiayj  ^^^^^  volume  (making- 41),  full  atlas  size,  instead 
of  being  foolishly  folded  and  scattered  among  many  volumes. 

Meets  more  fully  my  idea  of  the  perfect  Cyclopedia  than  anv  work  I 
have  ever  examined.— F.  8.  Fitch,  Ex-Snpt.  Pub.  Inst.,  State  of  Michigan. 
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edge,  covering  the  entire  alphabet,  and  supple- 
menting all  Cyclopedias,  will  be  published  during 
1905.    Half  price  to  owners  of  this  Cyclopedia. 

Every  volume  aronses  fresh  admiration— a  really  first- 
class  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia. — School  Journal. 
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Ihs  Doukhobors 

By  AYLMCR  MAUD£ 

Autlior  of  **  Tolstoy  and  EUs  Froblems,**  etc.,  etc. 


w 


HILE  the  members  of  this  strange  sect  lived  in  Russia  they  were  known  as  vegetarians, 
abstainers,  and  communists,  and  also  as  non-resisters  who  suffered  severely  for  their 
refusal  of  military  service  in  1895.  Over  seven  thousand  of  them  migrated  to  Canada 
in  1899,  and  there  gave  much  trouble  by  refusing  to  make  legal  entry  for  their  land, 
and  by  declining  to  register  their  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  They  declared  that  Canada  was 
**not  a  free  country,"  and  issued  an  **  Appeal  to  All  Nations, "  asking  to  have  land  allotted  to 
them  where  they  could  lead  righteous  lives  unshackled  by  any  human  laws.  They  have  now, 
under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Verigin,  become  very  prosperous,  but  they  rehise  on  principle  10 
become  British  subjects. 

The  real  character  and  motives  of  this  peculiar  people  are  explained,  for  the  first  time,  in 
this  book.  Mr.  Maude,  who  made  the  arrangements  with  the  Canadian  Government  which  led 
to  the  migration  of  the  Doukhobors  to  Canada,  and  has  been  closely  connected  with  them  since, 
is  able  to  throw  much  light  on  what  has  hitherto  appeared  unaccountable.  The  book  contains  a 
history  of  the  Doukhobors,  and  traces  their  connection  in  the  past  with  the  Lollards,  Anabaptists, 
Quakers,  and  other  sects.  There  is  a  description  of  their  migration  to  Canada  and  settlement  in 
that  country,  and  then  follows  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  **  Pilgrimage"  in  1902  which 
the  Canadian  Government  had  forcibly  to  check,  when  hundreds  of  men  aud  women  abandoned 
their  homes  and  property,  let  their  cattle  go  free,  ceased  to  ** spoil  the  earth"  by  tilling  it,  aban- 
doned work,  and  rejected  the  use  of  everything  made  of  metal — ploughs,  spades,  knives,  and 
even  needles! 

The  Doukhobors  form  by  far  the  largest  Communal  Group  in  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
material  success  they  have  attained,  and  the  defects  in  their  system,  are  fully  dealt  with. 

A  LETTER   FROM   TOLSTOY 

A  long  letter  from  Leo  Tolstoy,  now  translated  for  the  first  time,  throws  a  new  and  sur- 
prising light  on  the  relation  between  the  Russian  reformer  and  this  remarkable  sect ;  while  the 
concluding  chapter  treats  of  the  problem  raised  by  the  objection  of  the  Doukhobors  to  becoming 
British  subjects. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OP  THE   PEOPLE 

The  book  contains  fifteen  illustrations  from  photographs  taken  among  the  people  themselves, 
and  is  the  only  full  and  impartial  description  of  this  remarkable  people  that  has  yet  appeared. 
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Mev.  Xeweil  IhHght  HUHa,  n.J>.,  New  TQrk:  "  Tetn  ago  I  read  Gail  Hamilton's  analysis  of  the  case  against 
Mrv.  Mjiybrick.  Shortly  afterward  I  read  in  fall  the  English  re\*iew  of  the  case.  I  made  np  my  mind  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  was  an  innocent  woman  who  has  been  injured  to  the  last  degree.** 

NOW    READY 

Mrs.  Maybrick's  Own  Story 

By  FLORENCE  ELIZABETH  MAYBRICK 

The  book  contains  the  first  and  only  complete  story  from  Mrs.  Maybrick*s  pen,  making 
70,000  words,  three  times  more  than  published  in  serial  form  in  England  or  America.  The 
publishers  are  daily  receiving  letters  from  prominent  American  men  and  women  urging  their 
countrymen  to  grant  Mrs.  Maybrick  a  hearing  through  this,  her  own  story  of  this  memorable 
We  can  not  begin  to  publish  all  of  these  letters,  but  the  extracts  given  on  these  two 


case. 


paf^ee  are  typical  of  many  earnest  words  received  from  such  men  and  women  as  Dr.  Minot  J. 
Savage,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  U.  S.  Senator  Oallinger,  U.  S.  Senator  Frye,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Park- 
hurst,  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Edwin  Markham,  Clara  Barton,  etc  ,  etc. 

What  Eminent  American  Men  and  Women  Say 


Hon,  J",  P.  J>olliver,  United  States  Senator  from 
Iowa  :  ''  I  bare  read  the  adrance  sheets  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
forthcoming  book  in  her  own  defense.  I  have  for  a  good 
many  years  taken  an  interest  in  this  strange  case.  I  am 
convinced  Uiat  it  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  misdirections 
of  justice  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  our  English- speak- 
ing courts.  I  hope  that  this  unfortunate  woman  will  have 
the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  the  commnnfty,  both  in  the 
United  States  where  she  was  born  and  in  England  where 
she  suffered  incredible  miseries. '^ 

Julia  Ward  Hmoe,  Author  of  *'  The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  etc.:  **I  am  heartily  glad  of  her  deliver- 
ance from  an  imprisonment  which  I  consider  to  have  been 
as  nnjust  as  it  was  grievous,  and  I  hope  that  the  American 
pnbllc  will  be  mnch  interested  in  following  her  own  state- 
ments of  the  case  about  to  be  given  to  the  world." 

Hon.  WiUiawn  P.  r'rye,  U.  S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.  C:  "Fifteen  years  in  prison,  with  entire  separation 
from  her  family,  under  the  sentence  of  a  judge  possibly 
incompetent,  ought  surely  to  commend  her  to  everything 
our  people  can  do  in  her  behalf." 

Hon,  J",  H.  Oallinger,  U.  S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.  C. :  "  In  all  tbe  history  of  the  world,  no  greater  outrage 
was  ever  perpetrated  on  a  human  being  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try than  the  horribly  cruel  and  wicked  sentence  that  was 
imposed  on  Mrs.  Maybrick.  Heaven  be  praised  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  is  at  last  free,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
American  people,  by  kindness  and  generosity,  may  do  what 
they  .can  to  alleviate  her  sorrows  and  provide  for  her 
wants.*' 

Maud  BaiUngt&n  Booth,  Noted  Salvation  Army 
Leader:  **  I  earnestly  hope  that  Mrs.  Maybrick's  book  will 
prove  her  innocence  so  foreibly  as  to  win  back  the  affec- 
tion of  her  children." 

lUr.  Minot  J,  Savage,  H.H.,  New  York  :  "  I  think 
her  case  most  pitiable.  I  now  order  from  you  six  copies 
of  her  book  in  advance.  I  hope  her  countrymen  will  re- 
spond to  this  appeal  so  as  to  make  her  as  comfortable  as 
she  can  be  for  the  rest  of  her  life." 


Marietta  Holley,  Anthor  of  **  Samantha  at  the 
World's  Fair,"  "My  Opinion  and  Betsy  Bobbet,"  etc., 
etc.,  Pierpont  Manor,  N.  Y.:  "I  have  always  felt  a  deep 
sympathy  and  pity  for  Mrs.  Florence  Maybrick,  and  am 
heartily  rejoiced  that  she  is  again  breathing  the  air  of 
freedom." 

Margaret  E,  Sangater,  Poet,  Anthor,  and  Staff 
Contributor  to  Ladies  Home  Journal^  Glen  Kidge,  N.  J.: 
"I  have  always  believed  in  the  entire  Innocence  of  Mrs. 
Florence  E.  Maybrick.  I  am  therefore  very  glad  that 
yon  are  to  publish  her  story,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  widely 
read  by  Americans  who  should  do  at  least  this  kindness, 
in  fair  play,  to  a  countrywoman  who  has  been  greatly 
afllicted." 

Florence  Morae  Kingaley,  Anthor  of  "Titus," 
"  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura,"  "The  Needle's  Eye," 
etc.,  Westerleigh,  S.  I. :  "  The  story  of  her  wrongs,  as  told 
by  herself,  deserves  the  widest  publicity." 

Ttie  Late  L.  JP,  di  Ceanola,  LL.I>.,  Director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City:  "...  I 
fully  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Maybrick's  present  position. 
I  have  always  believed  and  do  believe  to-day  that  Mre. 
Maybrick  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  she  has  suf- 
fered so  long  and  so  unjustly." 

Hon,  John  P.  St.  John,  ex-Qovemor  of  Kansas, 
Olathe,  Kan.:  "After  fifteen  years  of  unjust  imprison- 
ment, loss  of  property  and  children,  cold,  indeed,  is  the 
heart  that  does  not  throb  with  deepest  sympathy  for  Mrs* 
Maybrick." 

Jtev.  Franeia  Nunan  (Roman  Catholic)  :  "Kindly 
set  roc  down  as  a  subscriber  for  Mrs.  Maybrick's  book. 
...  I  deeply  sympathize  with  the  writer.  I  am  confident 
she  has  undergone  untold  wrongs.  Governmental  cruelty 
knows  no  justice — no  mercy." 

Rev,  S,  JParkea  Cadtnan,  I>.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 
"...  Certainly  all  just  men's  sympathies  go  out  toward 
any  human  creature,  especially  a  woman,  who  has  suffered 
a  miscarriage  of  justice  on  such  a  vital  i»Bue." 


ismo,  Cloth,  400  Pages,  16  Half-Tone  Illustrations.  Price,  $i.so,  net ;  by  Mail,  $1.30.  Subscription  Bdition, 
handaooiely  bound,  wide  margins,  photogravure  portrait  of  Mrs.  Maybrick.  Each  copy  signed 
aeparatel/  by  her  with  her  own  hand  ;  Price,  $a.oo,  postage  free.    AQBNTS  WANTED 
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BLUE  BOOK  OF 


^HE  BLUE  BOOK  OF  MISSIONS  for  1904  was  hardly  more  than 
^  a  directory  of  American  Missionary  Societies.  Yet  the  demand  for 
it  was  widespread.  Definite  suggestions  came  from  China,  from  Africa, 
['  and  from  England  that  somebody  ought  to  publish  annually  a  serious  year 
book  of  Missions.  It  was  natural  that  these  hints  of  demand  should  lead 
the  Committee  of  the  Bureau  of  Missions  to  plan  for  the  issue  of  1905  a 
volume  of  200  pages  instead  of  a  booklet  of  envelope  size. 

The  principal  Evangelical  Missionary  Societies  in  the  United  States ; 
Canada;  Great  Britain;  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa;  Ger- 
many; France;  Switzerland;  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland 
have  commended  the  undertaking  and  have  cooperated  by  sending  material 
for  the  book  and  in  other  ways.  The  work  is  well  advanced  toward  com- 
pletion so  that  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  its  constituency  during  the  month 
of  January,  1905. 

The  book  contains  the  essence  of  the  Annual  Reports  (for  1 904)  of 
one  hundred  or  more  Missionary  Societies,  with  statistical  tables,  and  with 
the  latest  facts  as  to  area,  population,  religions,  and  Missions  (both  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic)  in  each  of  the  non-Christian  countries  of  the  world. 

It  will  also  contain  a  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  information 
carefully  indexed  for  quick  reference.  One  may  wish  to  know  what  Roman 
Catholic  orders  or  what  Missionary  Societies  are  at  work  in  any  given 
land.  The  Blue  Book  will  tell  him ;  it  will  also  help  him  cipher  out  the 
cost  of  sending  a  telegram  or  of  going  in  person  to  that  Mission  field. 
If  he  has  forgotten  the  name  of  one  of  the  interesting  books  on  Korea 
issued  last  Spring,  the  Blue  Book  will  tell  him  instantly.  If  he  wants  to 
compare  French  or  German  contributions  for  Missions  with  those  of 
America  or  England,  the  Blue  Book  will  be  his  trusty  guide.  If  he  wants 
to  know  the  value  of  a  coin  or  measure  mentioned  in  some  missionary's 
letter,  the  Blue  Book  will  explain  it ;  or  if  he  is  writing  himself  and  wants  to 
know  how  some  jaw-breaking  foreign  name  ought  to  be  written,  the  Blue 
Book  will  tell  him  what  Uncle  Sam  would  do  in  such  a  case.  If  he  wants 
to  know  when  the  first  Evangelical  Missionary  went  to  China,  Japan,  or  Ar- 
gentina, the  Blue  Book  gives  the  date.  In  short,  the  book  is  a  compen- 
dium of  Missionary  information,  portable  and  pocketable,  which  clergymen, 
missionaries,  and  students  will  immediately  realize  that  they  always  needed. 
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A  NEW  WORK  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  USEFULNESS  TO 
THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS.  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  PREACHERS 


The  Religion  of  tiK  New  Testament 

By  Professor  Dr.  BERNARD  WCISS 

of  the  Unh)€rMy  €if  Berlin 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Prof.  GEORGE  H .  SCHODDE*  Ph.D. 

ProfesBor  Weiss,  during  his  university  work  of  half  a  century,  has  kept  in  sight  the  fact  that  the 
purely  historical  account  of  the  different  types  of  doctrine  furnished  by  a  theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment must  be  supplemented  by  a  work  giving  the  underlying  unity  of  this  diversity.  This  is  done  in 
the  present  volume,  which  is  intended  not  for  the  learned  alone  but  for  all  thinking  Christians.  It  gives 
a  brief  but  clear  answer  to  the  great  question  as  to  what  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  really  is. 
It  does  not  construe  a  theological  system  and  then  try  to  prove  it  from  the  Scriptures ;  but  rather  it 
permits  the  Scriptures  to  speak  for  themselves,  as  the  author  holds  that  they  alone  can  furnish  the 
evidences  as  to  what  they  are  and  what  they  want. 

CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 

CiiAPTXB  I.    The  Kshkncb  op  Cbristianitt 
The  Relif^on  of  the  Old  Te^Umvnt;  The  Thoocracy  of  Israel 
Jetiuts'  Announcement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
Tbe  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
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Inexhaustible  Material 
for  Attractive  Sermons 

THE  HISTORIANS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  s.i  volumes,  published  by 

"THE  OUTLOOK,"  NEW  YORK.  AND  THE  HISTORY  ASSOCIATION,  LONDON 

BHE    HISTORIANS'    HISTORY    OF   THE  WORLD,  jajt  ismpkud,  b  the  first 
great  world-history.    It  is  a  complete,  accurate,  and  dramatic  record  of  all  nations  from 
7,000  B.  C,  to  the  present  day,  told  in  the  actual  words  of  2,000   great  historians, 
iiitliiding  the  principal  living  writers. 

Of  special  Value  to  Ministers 

The  work  containi  a  complete  hiKory  of  all  [be  great  religioni, 

of  the  Index,  the  reader  ii  alwiyi  able  to  refer  to  any  religious  nut- 
ter be  wiahei  to  inveaiigaie.  In  [be  lin[  volume),  for  inionce, 
of  EgypI,  Babylonia,  and  Auyria  an  described  by  Sit  J.  Gardner 
'rofeaor  A.  H.  Sayee,  Joauhim  Menanl,  T.  G.  Pincbei,  L.  W. 
hen  ;  of  eipeciii  inicTciI  is  [be  code  of  King  Kbammurabi,  which  a 
preceded  iha[  of  Moses  by  about  1 ,000  yeari  and  the  Asiyrian  venion 
.  For  the  Chriuian  minister  the  birtory  becomes  eitiemely  valuable 
Dnd  volume  dealing  wi[h  Iiisel,  It  opens  Mrlth  in  in[roduclion  on 
World  Influence,"'  translated  from  Dt.  Bernhard  Stade'i  CtirkUkic 
lit  hrdtt^  published  in  1 899,  and  not  before  translated^  Then  comet 
:ritical  Suney,"  of  aboot  16,500  words  by  Canon  Thomas  Kelly 
t.  Oriel  Prufesior  of  [hr  Interprelatlnn  of  Sttipture  at  Oiford,  who 

uch  interesting  and  vitally    important   sobjecls   as   the   eiistence    of 

,  [he  E.od.18,  [he  liv«  of  David  anJ  Solomon,  [be   Moablle  S[one, 

ic.      The  [cit  on   Israel  includes  tht  most  valuable  passage)  of  L. 

_       ■         -    -    --■      —_...      ,    .       Mcnaid,  A.  H.  Sayte,  1.  E.  Renan,  RudolfKiltcl.and  Wpbus.    Chapter 

tory  of  Semitic  Style."  Volume  VI.  of  Tit  Hiiuriani'  Hi/iary  dealing  with  "The  Early  Roman  Empire '■  contains 
much  nutter  of  religious  interett  becauK  it  inclndes  the  period  when  Christianity  became  [he  official  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empirt.  This  period  ii  illuminated  by  an  ewy  on  ••  The  Roman  State  and  the  Early  Christian  Church,"  by  the 
6moui  Dr.  Adolf  Harnach.  Chapttr  XXXVIl.  on  "  The  Pagan  Creeds  and  the  Riseof  Chtisrianity  "  cites  Epictetui, 
Dion  Chrysostom.  Sen«i,  and  Matcui  Aurelius  among  others.  Volume  \'I1I.  Is  devoted  10  "The  Arabs, 
Papacy,  and  Crusades."  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism  are  estimated  in  Iwrlvc  wonderfully  rnienalning  pages 
from  Gibbon,  while  Sir  William  Muir,  Ibn  Siad,  and  all  the  ancient 


Hill  Y  •^-Regular  Priee  $90.00  SPECIAL    HALF-PRICE 

^^^^  «rspec.a.  Price      48.50  OFFER   TO   REVIEW 

MAP^VA  READERS    LIMITED    TO 

DC  I  9  •WStvlmtoYoa  $4i,50  LESS    THAN    JOO    SETS 

On  the  following  pages  we  make  poeaible  a  meet  extraordinary  opportunity  for  our  readers 
to  add  to  their  libraries  on  the  easiest  terms  a  great  work  which  will  prove  of  the  most  vital 
h^pfulness  throughout  the  entire  lifetime  of  any  man  now  purchasing  it. 

JVes.  Wtn.  M,  Blackhum,  D»D, :  **  The  Preachers*  Homiletic  Commentary  is  a  most  excellent 
work.  ...  A  practical  help,  on  account  of  (1)  Its  analyses  of  para{^ap^«— not  merely  of  single  texts — 
and  thus  lead  to  preaching  on  paragraph*^  C^  its  scope— wide  range— (3)  its  exhibit  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  of  the  Divine— its  spur  to  human  conscience,  (4)  its  apt  quotations  from  various  writers  and 
its  store  of  illustrations.  What  first  struck  me  on  opening  it,  was  the  full  list  of  fine  subjects,  or  topics, 
for  sermons  in  the  table  of  contents.  That  alone  ought  to  set  a  man  to  thinking  out  a  8ermon  of  hi8 
€>wn  before  reading  the  conunents  on  the  passage  as  the  basis  of  it.  .  .  .  The  most  valuable  feature  of 
tihe  work  is  the  encouragement  given  to  preaching  on  paragraphs  of  Scripture  in  a  way  to  avoid  tedi- 
ousness  of  minute  comments,  and  to  present  the  great  facts  and  truths,  with  clearness,  directness,  and 
force.    It  is  a  model  kind  of  preaching.'^ 

250,000  Volumes  Already  Sold  In  America 

Since  we  placed  this  great  work  upon  the  American  market  the  demand  for  it  has  been 
"very  great.  To  date  over  350,000  volumes  have  been  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
demand  still  continues.  It  is  the  verdict  of  many  eminent  men,  that  no  better  investment  can 
'be  made  by  an  earnest,  wide-awake  preacher,  than  in  the  purchase  of 

THE   PREACHERS'  COIVIPLETE 

HOMILETIC  COMMENTARY 

We  have  received  literally  hundreds  of  voluntary  testimonials  to  the  value  and  helpfulness 
of  this  great  commentary,  but  on  this  and  the  following  pages  we  can  only  give  a  few  typical 
opinions  from  individuals  and  the  press. 


C  N.  Sitnftf  Chancellor  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  "  The  treatment  of  Scripture  in 
the  Homiletic  Commentary  is  scholarly,  clear, 
forcible,  and  evangelical.  It  is  full  and  suggest- 
ive, and  must  be  of  great  assistance  to  a»l  Biblical 
students.  An  American  reprint  of  the  entire  work 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
this  country.'' 

The  Late  F,  D,  Huntingtati,  S.  T,  D, ,  LL, D, , 

Bishop  of  Central  New  Tork:  *'  Whether  its  al>8o- 
lute  or  its  relative  value  is  considered,  the  *  Hom- 
iletic Commentary'  ought  to  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  theological  students  and  young 
preachers  and  families  of  this  country.  Its  relig- 
ious tone,  I  see,  is  high  and  positive.  The  com- 
ments of  twenty  learned  Biblical  scholars  on  dif- 
ferent passages  must  be  worth  far  more  than  those 
of  any  one.  ...  An  original  and  unique  addition 
to  the  critical  apparatus  of  men  engaged  in  the 
practical  work  of  the  ministry.'' 

Dan  S,  Tuttle,  Bishop  of  Missouri  :  *'It  seems 
to  combine  indeed  many  valuable  features  in  crit- 
ical notes,  fruitful  suggestions,  8eed»  fur  homiletic 
thought,  and  beautiful  selections,  quotations,  and 
illustrations." 


JosepK,  F,  Tuttle f  B,D,,  LL.D,,  Free.  Wa. 
bash  College:  **The  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  homiletic  literature. " 

Pres.  B,  P.  naymond,  IKD.,  Ph.D,,  Wes- 

leyan  University:  "  I  am  especially  pleased  with 
the  *  Main  Homiletics  of  the  Paragraph.'  It  gives 
the  gist  of  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  The  busy  man 
will  find  what  he  seeks  there.  He  will  escape  the 
hyper-etymological  refinements  which  mean  noth- 
ing to  him,  and  find  the  nx)t  of  the  matter  in  the 
scope  of  the  paragraph." 

George  F,  Seymour^  IP,D,,  Biship  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois:  "It  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  busy  pas- 
tors and  a  treasury  of  suggestive  thoughts  to 
scholars  and  men  of  contemplative  habits.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  commend  the  work." 

O.  IF.  Whitaher,  IKD,,  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: '*I  am  struck  with  the  suggestiveness  of 
the  expositions  .  .  .  throws  light  upon  many  pas- 
sages which  to  most  readers  are  meaningless." 

li,  W*  McKnlghtf  IKD,,  Pres.  Pennsylvania 
College:  **  It  is  admirably  arranged,  crowded  with 
valuable  suggestions  and  apt  illustrations,  and 
must  prove  of  great  service  to  ministers." 
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Of  Immense  Value  to  Every  Preacher 

IT  INSTANTLY  OPENS  THE  BIBLE'S  PRICELESS  MINES 

Wonderflil  for  its  Clearness,  Simplicity,  Exhaustiveness— A  Right-Hand  Helfi  to- 
ward the  Right  Kind  of  Preaching— Stimulates  Original  Thought 
and  Effort— Inimitable  in  its  Scope  and  Usefulness 


IT  STIMUUTES  ORIGINAL  THOUGHT 

The  St,  Louis  Presbyterian :  **  The  clergy- 
man need  not  fear  that  be  will  sacrifice  his  own 
independence  of  research  by  examining  a  text  in 
the  light  reflected  by  others;  the  texts  are  not  de> 
pleted  by  elucidations,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
elucidations  serve  to  suggest  trains  of  thought 
which,  in  the  subtle  play  of  action,  in  other  minds 
will  frequently  lead  up  to  ideas  which  eluded  even 
the  commentators.  This  work  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  labor-saving  machine.  Its  purpose  is  to  fur- 
nish fructifying  gertns,  calling  for  abundance  of 
labor,  but  designed  to  render  the  labor  in  the 
highest  degree  fruitful." 

WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD 

Messiah^s  HeralU,  Boston :  *'  As  a  commen- 
tary suited  to  daily  use  in  the  study,  this  work  is 
greatly  superior  to  any  we  have  seen.  It  will 
prove  itself  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  g^ld." 

A  NECESSITY  TO  THE  EFFECTIVE  PREACHER 

Zlan's  Herald,  Boston:  **  The  Homiletic  Ck>m- 
mentary  is  written  on  an  entirely  original  plan, 
with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  indexes,  etc. — 
which  plan  strikes  us  as  exceedingly  excellent. 
Let  us  take  a  few  pages  for  illustration.  There  is, 
first,  the  Introduction,  in  which  is  briefly  discussed 
the  importance  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  its  author- 
ship, the  sources  from  which  the  author  gathered 
his  information,  and  the  stamlpoint  from  which 
the  book  of  Genesis  should  be  read.  Then  follow 
critical  notes,  then  the  'main  homiletics  of  the 
paragraph,^  aae.  g.,  that  atheism  is  folly,  panthe- 
ism an  absurdity,  and  matter  is  not  eternal;  then 
a  paragraph  on  'The  Theology  of  Creation,'  and 
'  suggestive  comments  on  the  verses,'  followed  by 
some  homiletic  remarks  on  '  the  teaching  of 
chaos,'  etc.,  in  this  order.  The  commentary  itself 
is  con.servative,  the  writers  l)elieving  that  Moses 
is  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  Many  selections 
of  illustration  from  eminent  sources  are  given, 
thus  making  the  comments  and  suggestions  more 
valuable.  It  is  really  a  necessary  commentary  for 
the  preacher  who  wishes  to  preach  powerfully." 

SENSIBLE  AND  WHOLESOME 

27(e  Congregationnl  Magazine^  London  : 
"  No  ])assage  on  which  a  sermon  can  be  founded 
is  passed  over.  The  meaning  is  never  strained,  and 
the  outlines  appear  to  be  strongly  characterized 
by  good  sense  and  healthy  feeling." 


ITS  VAST  SCOPE  INVALUABLE 

Christian  Intelligencer,  New  Tork:  ^'lliere 

is  a  sermon  outline,  supplemented  with  Talmble 
suggestions  and  apt  Illustrations  on  every  par%> 
graph  or  verse,  available  for  homiletic  purpoiea 
This  is  the  plan  adhered  to  throughout— each 
chapter  is  introduced  with  brief  critical  notes, 
which  are  followed  by  the  main  homiletiGS  of  the 
paragraph,  then  suggestive  comments  on  the  veraet 
are  given,  the  chapter  closing  with  a  numbo*  of 
appropriate  illustrations.  .  .  .  Texts  are  not  de- 
pleted by  elucidation;  they  are  unfolded  so  that 
the  rich  treasure  of  hidden  truth  is  revealed.  Com- 
mentaries fulfil  their  mission  when  by  judicious 
use  they  stimulate  to  further  research  and  lead  the 
student  on  to  new  discoveries  of  truth.  .  .  .  Tlie 
work  under  review  will  prove  invaluable  to  min- 
isters and  teachers  and  Bible  readers." 

MASSIVE  BLOCKS  OF  PRECIOUS  NUGGETS 

The  Methodist  Recorder,  London,  says: ''  The 
indolent  preacher  who  comes  to  this  Commentary 
in  the  hope  of  finding  anything  cut  and  dried  and 
ready  for  his  use,  with  little  effort  of  his  own,  will 
be  disappointed;  but  the  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed  toill  find  here  massive  blocks 
and  precious  nuggets  of  thought^  and  informa- 
tion y  and  iUustrcUion^  which  he  will  be  able  to 
chisel,  and  fashion,  and  polish  for  himself,  with 
here  and  there  a  model  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
to  be  done.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
such  a  work  as  this  is  that  it  ti-a verses  systematic- 
al ly  the  whole  ground." 

TREASURE  TO  STUDENTS  AND  PREACHERS 

The  New  York  Ottserver:  **This  Commen- 
tary is  a  veritable  treasure  to  sermon-makers  and 
students  of  the  Bible.*' 

BRINGS  OUT  THE  BEST  IN  EVERY  PREACHER 

Tfie  Watchman,  London  :  "  It  furnishes  the 
preacher  with  new  ideas,  and  increases  his  confi- 
dence in  his  own  thoughts." 

IT  COVERS  THE  BEST  HOMILETIC  AUTHORITIES 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincin- 
nati: "  In  itself  it  is  a  library  of  homiletic  sugges- 
tions. .  .  .  Those  [ministers]  who  use  it  only  to 
suggest  themes  and  quicken  invention  will  derive 
great  benefit  from  it.  Its  range  is  broad,  and  cov- 
ers the  best  authorities  in  homiletics." 
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i«  Funk  A  W  V'l'*  SUodud  Dletkn- 
irbller. 

rk.— "  Is  the  ftiTowlng  imtBDCO  corrett 
1M4.    On  the  Ml  lust.  I  turn  bItw  a 

Dtcamct  TbB  due  of  Uw  letter  bdng 
Ktl«  iBltmd  to  bsTlDf  taken  place 
Uf  dm*  put  uid  Dot  ui  action  ]iHt 
•M  (nue,  and  out  Um  prcaeol  peifeel, 
e  naed,  ud  tlM  gentence  aboold  retd : 
,  I  goet  «  DKiuge  to  joar  opcrUoi." 
"  for  '■  1  Aaw  ^BtH." 
do  Sprlui,  Colo.— "Toor  mnlng  of 
aalon  '•frtend  ot  mine,'  !•  biemilDE. 
B  alKi  In  the  ob}ectl*e  «» la  tlw  no- 
t  of  Jolm^?  ■ " 

"  That  b  a  hat  of  Jd/m'!,"  the  word 
■eadTC  OBe,  poanmLng  a  doqd  ander- 
it  in  exact  parallel  of  Ul«  ptatue  -'a 
u  mlM  can  oo(  ben  be  aald  to  poneaa 
bccaiue  mlM  la  never  ao  naed  Id  pn- 
Enunnarlan  Smart  aaja:  "  ITIiH.  (JUiK, 
v  alwaje  UMd  inbaMntlTel j,"  and 


(.Ulnr,  A< 


teid  of  Biiiu."    Coope 

HI  of  Dote,  nj  that  m 

drt  are  prriDoaDa  of  Uhe  nomlaatlve  or 

iiothfr  anthorilj  hj>:    "Jflac.  Mine, 

rln  are  oaaallj  conaldered  aa  [being  Df| 

1.    Bot  tbe  Brat  [two]  are  eltber  atiri- 

Ji  noona.  ortbe;  areaDtietllatea."  Tfac 


jectlTeatfler  verbs  and  prepoalUone.  i 


'  bmlea,  eallal  men.' "  Davla.  Fclch, 
,  Jaadoo,  and  othcis  also  liold  ilial 
KMsealve*  ate  nnifDrtnl}'  used  a«  noml- 
X."  "Welta'a  School  Oramniar.p,  71, 
,  etc,  are  often  parsed  as  pronnune  In 
I  ,  ,  .  Tbni  Id  the  srntenie  '  This  book 
•UiM  Is  said  to  poascss  boot.  That  the 
Dot  nnderatood  Is  obvioos  from  the  fact 
pplled  Ibe  pb^nae  bceomce  not  ^mins 
ok,*  the  pionoiin  bclnj;  rbuiged  from 
ewe  arc  made,  by  this  practise,  to  parse 
a  wojd  undenUwd  before  which  It  can 
sed."  la  opposition  to  the  viewe  ot 
»ld  BmwD  says  ("  Ununmar  of  English 
:  "  RnpeetlDir  the  poeseaslTe  ease  of 
DoaoB  there  appears  among  onr  gram- 
dlrtnltr  of  seDllment,"  and  he  holds 
:.,  are  poaaesalve  pronoiuu  agreeing  In 
I  goider  Tith  the  nouns  for  nhich  the j 

When  writing  to  BdvertiserB,  plea 


••nt  MnnU  at  Ika  Mml" 


"IhaBMl  altlw  BtMl* 


NORTHFIELD  HYMNAL 

By  GEO.  C.  STEBBINS 

HMY  Of  Dm  lavorita 
"Sotfsl  H|iiiM"aiid 
"Sacred  B«*f*." 

WNY     NEW    SONflt 
soon   to   become   FA- 
VORITES. 
MNIIT  Chuith   Himnt 

old,  from  the  best 
AniertesD  Ind  English 


•UNY  pl-cM  especial- 
ly usefol  for  Evangel- 
istic and  <'rinven[lon 
Choln.  anil 
Daet.aod<) 


earnest    Inqnlrer,   OD 
reqnest. 

•2B  par  hundrad;  30  oM.  a  copy,  by  mall 
THE   BIGLOW  &  MAIN   CO. 


"H.  D.I.,"  ToialalaDS,  ArlE,— (1)  "  Rlcturd  Le  Galll- 
cnne  wriUs  Id  Ute Oclobn  AnoW  ^1,  p,  )14,  'Ho  on*  ihall 
look  inatde  ttala  box  bol  Touindt.'  le  ihk  corrfcll  (S) 
In  Mn.  Hemsn's  poem  'CuiblincB'  I  Knd  Ibe  following 
line. '  Tbe  bov  iiluod  on  the  burning  dtck,  wbea  &11  Int  A< 
tuulfled.'    ]a'he-coiTectlnlhli)^e!" 

(1)  SbokeapeiK  bIm>  lued  tbi*  ronn  (hb  "  Tbe  Uenbuit 
or  Venice,"  act  3,  ac.  t.  IUm  SSIX  tad  m>  did  Vulbngl^ 
TboDiM  HngtKS,  uid  oUien.  Allbo  tliia  form  KU  icrj 
tregnoiC  at  Um  end  of  tbe  iliteenQi  teotarj  uid  dnring 
like  BerentecDth,  It  U  now  generallj  conaldeml  uugrsin- 
inMIc*].  but  la  commooly  to  be  IcFniitl  In  (be  poetrr  of  Ibe 
put  cenlnry.    (S)  Poetli:  lloente  orten  permlu  coiutrnC' 

"  bliDKlt "  wu  Id  om  Id  proas  and  poMij  from  tbe  ili- 


(I,CbI.- 

-     nttharoHi g 

io  forayear't" 
Aa  the  antam  atanda  11  la  coUoqalal  EngUah;  the  1n- 
Mrtkn or  ttw nlallie  "Hut"  ^raqolnd  b;  beatnu^. 

"J.  H.  P.,"  Jnllett*.  Ind.~"I  hST*  eonanlted  my  dlc- 
Uonarj  aod  can  not  And  'cheat,'  aa  grain,  given  or  even 
referred  to.  I  wiah  to  leant  (1)  Hbethec  or  nut  'vtbeat' 
Inna  to  'cheat,'  and  (S)  tiie  origin  of  'cheat-'" 

"  Chat "  la  coatae  wheat  bnad  aa  diatlbgulabed  from 
"nianchet,"  Bne  white  bread,  "Cheat"  la  made  from 
OODT  thai  haa  been  pniairri  thnngh  a  coaner  alf  ter  than  la 


"D.  K.,"  Now  York  atr—H)' 
■ — ■—-•'-'-— 1    a)  H 


,- „  .-    J)  How  Is  It  prone 

hoold  It  be  wrlllen  with  a  capital  initial  lettei 
(1)  It  la  datlved 
Greek  cA^nof,  land,  and  n^tot^  laland, 
nila.    (S)  It  la  [nononnced  kur'ao-nees  or  knr'ao-r 
It  should  not  be  wrlUen  with  a  capital  laltlal  1ett< 


What  la  the  origin  and 
—  ■-  ■• iqncedr    (3) 

llirongfa  lbs 


IdbI 


-"  Klndljl  explain  with  n 


Tbe  "preterit  "la  that  simple  form  of  a  verb  which  do- 
notea  ttane  paaaed;  aa"l  explained."  The  "  aortal "  la  a 
tenae  ttial  eipresaea  a  completed  action.  It  correeponda  to 
the  almple  paal  tenae  In  BngUab.  hot  hi  tbe  Aultaoriied 
Venlon  of  tbe  Bible  the  Groek  aorlat  la  often  reprtaealed 
bj  tbe  English  perfect.    "He died"  la  an  example  of  the 

"P.  B.  P.,"  Newark,  N.  J.— (1)  "  Which  la  correct  sub- 
junctive '  mode '  or  '  mood '  t  (S)  Doealt  onlirrersrlofii- 
Inre  eontlngenclca,  aa  aialed  bj  Lockwood  Id  '  Leaeona  in 
Bnglleh  '  p.  IK  r  (3)  tkwe  it  lake  a  plnnl  verb  I  (41  In 
OelollowTnEaentenceBbauldnotlbeverbbe 'were' Instead 
of  ' was ' :  'It  President  Kooaevelt't  formal  loiter  of  ac- 
ceptance tcoi  a  maaterif  example'  i" 

(I)  Either  la  correct.  (2)  Tbe  anhjanctlve  mode  In  En- 
glish iauaedto  eiprew  doDt>tfu]  or  conditional  aaaertion. 
n  la  Introdnced  hj  conjnnctlona  of  donbt,  cantlngencr, 


Theeubject  of  this  sen lence  being  In  tb 
its  verb  to  iigrce  with  It.    "  Therefore  a  train  of  eight  can 

"  A.  M.  B,."  New  York.—"  I  do  not  Bnd  In  mj  diction- 
ary wonln  ending  In  --tr '  and  '-Ml,'  the  compatailyo  and 
■uperlflllvo  drema.  eo  that  I  am  often  In  doiibl  whether  (o 
UB.-'moru'aiid'rao«l'or«rld'.er'and'-wt.'  le  there  no 
rule  gowralnK  thie  aubject  ?  There  oagbt  to  be  aome  way 
of  determining  It." 

It  if  not  the  practise  of  any  diction aij  Io  record  the  com- 
paradve  and  anperlatlve  degreea  al  adiEaiiee  di  ttie  ^Vantc 
of  DODDB  when  Ibcse  are  formed  iega\iu\3  D,ccQTdVn%u>l.^« 
■ImpJrsl  rales  of  Eramnuc.    In  Has  same  mannBi  no  a\t- 


The  Ecclesiastical  Departn 

.of.. 

THE  GORHAM  CO. 

Ii  Prepared  <o  Fumiafa 

Sterling  Silver 
Individual  Communion  S 


of  approved  paiierns  which  conform 
IO  the  requirements  of  the  Church. 
The  indbputable  merit  and  coDven- 
ience  of  this  individual  iervic«  com- 
mcnda  it  to  the  clergy  and  lavmev 
alike 

THE  GORHAM    COMPAI 

Silveritniihs  and  Goldsmith*, 
Broadway,  at  19th  Street,  NEW  Y< 


LARKIN 

PREMIUMS  FRE 

Factory-lo-Pamllf  dekllng  SKvea  more  naofj 
you  think.    Purchaae  a  supply  of  LafUa  Lmdf 
1'allet  Soape,  Toilet  Arti. 
clea,  Flavorlns  EltncU 

and  other  Houachald 
Neces!>itt>!B,  nil  ol  hlghert 
quality— and  receive  the 
many  nilddlemen'a  saved 


A  retail  value  ol  f  20.00 
with   tuch   tlO.OO   p«fw 

c  haae— ]  usilwlcewhatthe 
retsllt-rglTesyou.  Thirty 
Dnyi'  Trial ;  ntBOlnte  lU- 
Lalactloii  guaranteed. 


fir  orstanlilng  a  Larkin 
Club-ol-Ttn.  A  popular 
plan,  eaj-llyoondQctcd.  by 
nliich  ten  famlliea  proBt 
Iti  olitflitilng  the  lArkln  _ 
ffodunlB  and  PremlnDH  ° 
for  t1  00  a  moolh.   Ask 


Larkin  C0, 

GBtahllsbed,  IST&. 


Ki.'\-gc*%'»B.\Kms"%aNVK» , 


mud  ngokrlr.  When  Ibc  companCiTe  and 
Icpco  ot  id)scttra  m  loiraeA  Irr^nlarlj, 
be  foind  ImoHdlalalT  afm  the  word  bdIit  la 
117.  For  tauapliB.  Uke  Uia  wind  "lovelT," 
"lonUer,"  npoUth'B  "lovellett"  Tbew 
oobdlatT  cntrj.  For  farther  elacidaUoti  ■» 
■DMoiT  Botci  f  adng  the  Snt  page  ot  the  n>- 


ntown, Pi.— (t)  "Ta  It  Cofract  to  ai 
ilonble  L.D.'  r    (I)  What  ia  ■  iloereliM 


DO.  but  tha 


"  Doctor  ot  Lava  *' 


■■  LL.D."  or  "double  L.D."    (!)  "Vlcerelae  " 

!  wff«  Of  a  rlesaj.    Tha  woid  la  to  be  tooiid 

.."  Woltrille,  Nom  8cotU.-(l)  "  Kindly  glre 
«tlDD  and  tneanlag  at  Ih«  wonl  '  loDoeaa.'  (t) 
vorda  'Kingg'  t£a  'Qaeena.'  when  nsed  » 
natlca,  tn  be  wrttten  with  or  withoat  tha  lign 


dot" 


le  firat-'o' 
ond  ot  "  I 


Ib  French  and  oieaaa  llicrallj  "barrel." 
]  oaiomobllta  It  deaignalea  s  tn>s  ot  machine 
:l  like  bodj.  a)  Ttala  ii  a  mailer  of  ciinom. 
t  arc^orien  written  vrlthout  the  apoatrophe. 
,■■  Potterarllle,  Ifaaa.—"  What  la  a '  Pentium '  t 
idly  tell  DK  la  what  eoantij  the  word  la  oaed  t'* 

alea  In  Ibe  towng  on  the  Spaalah  border. 
Idboume,  Amtralto,— ■■  (1)  On  what  la  the 
in  of  TOOT  dIctinnaiT  eatabllahed  ?    (t)  How 
■red  J    IS]  Is  there  an;  whj  by  which  I  can 
Ibe  iTplcal  colon  given  la  tbe  calor-plalc  an 


D  tbe  table  of  cc 
e  ahadce  I  onlcr,    Caa  ; 


eitlle 


.  I  obtal"  "f" 


bio  at  color*  In  the  Staodanl  Dlctlonarj  la 
uiage  of  peraoDi  who  have  moat  to  do  wllh 
Ihoee  who  aap^j  the  markeia  with  colored 

B  leanlt  oT  a  comparlaon  ot  bundredi  ot  aam- 
ed  allk  tbreada,  tlbbona,  and  other  ■Ilk  piodo. 
I,  palnta,  etc.  Theae  aampla  were  ■abmllttd 
irtnMOt  or  Phjalea  of  Colombia  Uolvenilty, 
t  the  colora  ot  the  aolar  apcctmm  as  a  boala, 
id  compared  all  tbe  iTatlable  aamplea  ot  va- 
>d  after  determining 
nTd-lengtha  bjacl- 
■rlth  Ifca  aolar  ipectnim  aa  a  guide,  and  by  u» 
dl  diaki,  obtained  an  aTCfage  opoa  whkh  the 
qmtd  br  tbe  Depntmcot  was  bued. 
Ion  Is  the  table  cui  be  Identically  ceprodnced 
lapacdra  of  cBmatk  coodllloaa,  by  combl- 
naiy  colon.  This  !■  done  by  meaaa  ot  1000 
ka,  of  the  primary  colon,  nalng  aa  many  of 
ealM  for  by  flie  dellnlllon-formnla.  Theae 
bepcttoiatad  at  tha  canter  fortbeailaandeo 
I  color-wheel  or  top,  and  allt  from  center  to 
permit  of  tbe  Interpoaltlon  ot  one  color  over 
lal  a  aeelor  of  each  dlak  la  Tiaible.  Tben,  by 
larger  ontar  dlak,  which  la'graded  on  ite  oui- 
:a  haodiedlha,  are  obtabwd  the  relative  pro- 
the  primary  oolotB  reqalied  (aagiren  In  ilic 
ained  in  the  table)  to  produce  any  partlcnlar 
flrtnlyfliedon  tbe  color-wheel  or -top  In  piich 
It  tbe  dieka  will  not  illp,  act  (be  wbi'el  or  lop 
id  the  ahade  leqolied  will  be  prodaccd  by  ihc 
the  component  colon,  dna  to  rapid  rotation. 
I  onablleg  one  to  nprodnee  the  colore  on  the 
lalnad  In  tbe  taUa. 

Wbai  writing  to  adrertiBerg,  plei 


THE  SIMPLE  LIFE 


3 

GREAT 
BOOKS 


CHAS. 
WACNER. 

"THE  SIMPLE  LIFE." 

"THE  VOICE  OF  NATURE." 

"THE  BUSY  LIFE." 

These  are  three  of  the  RreaWet  bookn  of  t]io  pres- 
ent day,  and  Preaident  Rixieevett  says  of  them,  '*  I 
am  preaching  your  books  (o  my  countrymen.  *'  200 
pages  eacli.  Paper  cover,  30  cents  each;  cloth 
bound,  00  cents  each-  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  A^enla  want^  to  sell  them. 
AddresB  all  orders  to  J.  S.  OGILVIE  PULLISH 
ING  CO.,  54  Rose  Street,  New  York. 


(4)  Thla  §jBtem  boA  now  been  in  ose  for  ten  yean,  and 
the  ullli>r  of  FtdttOag  and  Deaaraliiiig  nun  Uul  "  Ibe 
iiioat  InicnaUng  uid.teponant  faUire*  oT  Ibe  Standanl 
UicIlonuT.  BO  far  u  Uie  dccoruor  is  amcoried,  ii  tbe  ar- 
(IctPtUuler  tbe  word  '  ipectniin,'  Tfala  la,  wllhoot  donbt, 
Ibe  most  Talnabfe  nnililbatlon  to  tbo  lltnalore  ot  color 
iwmtnclltare  tbat  bu  apporcd  for  a  Jong  time,  becanae  It 
rcengulia  tbe  fact  tbal  commercial  aeceaail;  atul  otbo 
eii£eDciF«  demand  tbe  arbLtnrj  and  of[m  fanclfni  DamlDg 
or  colon,  and  in  a  csiAprcbenalvG  (ablo  Uie  diclionair  >c- 
euralely  ud  deBultely  dcflncg  eacb  parUcDlat  color-nazne 


!T  Ihal 


t (bade  a 


ducod  al  taj  Uhm  vllboul  tbe  aid  of  plKdunta." 

THE  EFICirCLOPEDIA  OF  niSSIONS. 

We  hare  iaal  pnbliabed  Ths  Knctclofedi. 
DcBcnptlve,     HlMrotcal,     Bksraphici 


id  Rev.  Edwin  Hunaell  Illi>w.l).D. 

For  fonrtecu  yean  tbe  lint  sdltioD  of  Ibia  work  bu  been 
itM  bcil  encyclopedia  In  an;  Ungoage,  Tbe  present  rol- 
aiue  le  to  altered  bj  cicUh»i,  (brtdgnient,  addltiona.  and 
imislon  aa  to  be  practically  a  aew  work.  In  IM  vnttot 
form  il  not  only  eicela  tbe  lint  edition,  bnt  II  la  iUII/oeUi 
prificept  among  mladonary  Tolnmea  of  general  refcnnee. 

Tbe  InldDalc  eicellsnce  Df  tbe  new  edition  can  only  be 
realized  kftet  coosUnt  nae.  Snch  nae  will  prove  thai  It 
Bllafla,  to  an  nnaaiial  degree,  tbe  aBrere  criteria  wfalcb 
a|q)ly  not  only  [to  It,  bui  to  otbar  encyclopedic  worka  aa 
well. 

(I)  DarabUlty.  Tbe  conetant  handling  of  a  otw-volame 
reference  work,  eapedaliy  If  11  la  hear]  ud  large,  call!  for 
Undlng,  eewlng,  back,  etc,  of  unnrail  atiengtb.  Like  ibe 
two  volnmee  of  tbe  Hrvt  edition,  thla  one  could  be  grcAtly 
Improred  npoa  In  theae  reapocla. 

(5)  A  aecond  criterion,  tbat  of  convenience,  la  met  mon 
nllifactarllT  ttau  in  moel  brief  encyclopedlu.  Ita  ajngle 
toliune,  printed  in  clear  and  lafflcientlj  large  type,  at  flrat 

eioepta  ita  inconveiUent  weight,  S  ponndi.    Further  ei- 

weakneaa.  All  aeir.«vldenl  heAdlDgaaieeaglly  referred  to, 
bnt  fnlly  one-fonrtb  of  Ita  valoable  material  can  not  be 
foond  bj  the  aversge  reader  becauac  of  ita  meager  nae  of 
(TOB-refereiicea  and  lu  entire  lack  ol  an  Index  to  abow 
where  Inrormallon  may  bo  foand  aa  to  men  and  erenla  not 
hating  a  apeclBc  place  In  tbe  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
topio.  In  tbia  particular  It  la  greatly  Inferior  to  Ibia  Ont 
edition. 

(8)  Ita  acope  la  eiceedlngly  broad.  If  one  looka  beyond 
tbe  alpnabellcnl  Illlea  to  tbe  varied  conlcnta  of  Ihe  leading 
artlcleg.  A  fortnighi'a  nae  and  eiamlnailon  of  the  new  en- 
cyclopedia only  Increues  tbe  levlewer'e  aaliifaction  witb 
tbe  labonof  Ihebroiul-ialadededlion.  He  haidlacovcred 
very  little  abeent  whicb  tbe  friend  of  mlHiona  Ig  likely  to 
want— wltb  the  eicepUon  of  the  detalb  of  the  Uvea  ol  liv- 
ing Korkera— that  can  not  he  fonnd  here,  Ibo  often  It  la 
burled  beyond  tbe  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader  because  of 

references. 

(I)  Proportion  and  perapa-tivo  aiemattenalfccledbytlic 
personal  equation.  For  Lhe  average  friend  of  minions  tbo 
edlion  have  quite  truly  senaed  the  need,  Iho  pcrhape  lUey 
will  be  critlolaed  because  they  have  granted  space  to  so 
many  unimpoitanl  mission  slaUonaand  have  om lied  olhen 
—such  aa  Dnncan'a  Metlakalula— altngt'iher.  We  somo- 
Ilmes  wish  Ibat  iiioic  apace  had  been  given  to  Ihc  biogra- 
phy and  tbe  cbarocteriatica  and  life  of  non-Cbtlstlaii  peo- 
plea. 

(6)  When  one  conslden  the  length  of  time  required  ti 
prepare  snch  a  work,  and  the  further  fact  that  nilsslonirr 
loformatlon  reqairee  a  long  lime  to  come  from  distant 
Uelile  and  be  pat  Into  print,  (lie  woiV  la  i«miukably  ai 
tlattr.    A  posalble  eiceptlon  la  f  onod  In  certain  \i 
OD  mlaalon   fleldi,  which  might  \)ettn  ha,ic 
latgelr  rewritten. 


CLERICAL  AGE 


CHOIR  EXCHA 

CbOTcbaa  provided  prompUr  with 

and  Slngen  at  salaries  from  fUU  to  MIOO.  • 
carefully  selected  and  gnarmiitced  to  tie  tbon 
clenl.    A  large  dty  and  coaolrr  cllsotcte  W  cb 
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Individual  Conunu 
Cups 


Largest  List  of  Churcbe 


Free  Booli  ihowiiii  Bylea  and  pricea 

Trlml  OBtm  Pn»  te  Fas 

SANtTASV  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO.  B 


Paitori  and  Christian  Wo 

In  rialtliw  your  Hock.  If  y<n  neol  leald 
trecla.  to  help  win  soula  to  Chrlat.  t*  tta 
the  BOTTVwlog,  yog  can  find  tbem  ben. 

Sundajr-School  Superintendenta  aad  1 

TonwIllllndthatwehaTeBbewitlfnlaB 
meni  of  Snodaj-Scbool  eatds.  tkkela. 


NEW  INVENTK 


WONDERFUL  STOVE'S^ 


ODC 


Itnpblnl  olds  Id  (hla  dirccllon  differ  grently  Id  the  vaiiods 
■Itlclut.  thoulng  ttwl  (he  edllon  rollawul  no  deflnlTe  prln- 
cdple*  of  omnepiHiil.  Hapaiuid  llliutiiUODB,  whitb  tilil 
•D  miitS  to  cleanieH,  in  whoUj  lickliiE-  Tbe  nuoB  for 
tbc  omlnlon  oT  ItiE  toram-lsperhapiniincIeDtljeTpLBlDeil 
Id  the  tecoad  Prcfuc.  WiLle  profiiK  UluilrMfon  w«a 
doabtleea  impncllcBl.  a  few  jdctDre*  conld  bave  been  uaod 
to  gnu  advanugc. 

(71  Acciirary,  tbe  moal  Importaiil  crllcrtnn  iir  un/  tii- 
^r<Iop<!dl>.  can  be  elaimed  for  Chig  waik  to  an  uauiual  da- 
German  mladoDaiT  ciillca  will  dellglil  lo  point  ant 
«rKm.  and  every  audeat  of  miiaiaDi  will  Bnd  occaalonal 
mlatakaa.  When  one  recalla,  bowever,  wbat  ft  Itrra  In- 
eogHlla  mliilaD  Undi  are,  and  tba  raat  nnge  of  toplca  In- 
Glndcd  In  thia  Tolnme.  we  c*a  not  bat  wonder  tbat  erton 
bmTc  Ihvd  nduced  to  ao  nna]!  a  minimam.  In  aplte  of 
than  (pota  od  (be  auo,  tbe  new  encyclopedia  will  give  llgbl 


A  PROPHET  iriTHOIJT  HONOR. 

Loalaana  Pnrcbue  Expoaltloo,  8t  Loola,  Oct.  SI.— Two 

ladlM  rlaltal  tbe  bootb  at  Fnnk  &  WagnaJla  Company  in 

'    tha  Palace  at  Liberal  Arta  bxlay.    Tbe  yoanger  one  con- 

:     nlted  thi  Blandunl  Dictionary  eagerly.    "  It  It  not  In  It," 

I    iha  aald,  Ipparmlly  macb  dlaappolntal. 

"Not  lnlt,D0t  la  tlleStanlIa^d,"B■!dIbe|^nialeIhlbl(- 
ar.  and  went  to  her  aaalatancc.    "Hay  I  aak  which  ward 
Jon  were  lookhiK  tori    Ilowdo  yon  apell  tt,  Hadamf" 
"C-0-l-b-y;  itiaanamo." 

"  We  aball  And  It  in  lbs  llil  of  Proper  Namea,  1  pitsame," 
ih«  waa  told,  and  sure  enoogh— on  page  !SS3  ot  that 
funona  reference  book  tbey  found"  Colby,  Thomaa  (IT»1- 
18UD,  EnE.  engineer;  anpetlntendeni  O  ' 


il  him; 


Tha  diaenaaton  of  oai  policy  with  regard  lo  tbe  PhUlp- 
pint*  Inidi  a  ipnlal  Intereat  to  tba  followioK  extract  from 
ma  of  Lonl  Beaeonfleld'a  apsBcbea  ae  quoted  In  Wallet 
Blcbel'a  new  book,  "  DlaraeU,  >  Btody  In  Penonallty  and 
IdcH": 

I  can  not  ccncclTB  how  onr  dlatant  colonies  can  have 
tbdr  aStUa  ailmlnlatared  except  by  aelf-goTemment  Bnl 
•df^govenmienl,  In  my  opinion,  oogbt  to  have  been  con- 
oedad  aa  part  ot  t  great  policy  of  Imperial  conaolldftlion. 
It  oDgbl  CO  have  twen  accompanied  by  an  [mperiaJ  tariff, 
by  aecnritla  for  tbe  peopli  of  England  for  tlie  enjoyment 
ot  tbe  ttnappniprlaled  lauda  which  belong  to  the  aoverelgn 
■a  their  tmatee,  and  by  military  code  which  ihonld  have 
prevloDfly  deflned  the  meant  and  tbe  reeponalblUIea  by 
wbleh  the  colonlea  ahoold  be  defended,  and  by  wbicb,  it 
Bacewary,lheco(intryt>)oiild  call  tor  aid  from  tbe  coloniea 
tbooaelrea.  It  ought  further  to  have  been  uccomponied 
tlf  tba  iDatltaClon  of  aonte  repreaentativc  council  In  the 
DWtmpolla  which  would  have  brongb  t  the  coloniea  into  con- 
■UDt  and  contlnaooa  relations  with  the  home  gavemnieDt. 
All  thia,  however,  waa  omitted  liecaiiK  thoae  who  adriaed 
that  policy— and  I  tiellevB  Ih^convicClona  wen  tincture- 
looked  npon  Iba  colonieaot  England,  looked  even  upon  onr 
coimectian  with  India,  aa  a  harden  apon  thia  country. 
TlewtDg  evRylhlDg  In  a  Onanchil  aapect,  and  totally  puwlng 
1i7  thoH  moral  and  political  conaldentloaa  which  make 
nAtJona  grval,  and  by  the  Inllaence  ot  which  alone  men  are 
dUtlsgnlabed  trom  animila. 


Id  reality  than  (he  baae  onee 
the  Bellahneaa  whicb 
Zmt  and   the   Sual 


The  Laterton 
Sitnptejc  'Prin1e\ 


.    luvBlnablc  ID  I 


LAWTON  &  CO.  "aKS5?a."S,.S?Sia 

I  mention  Tbb  H()im.ETic  Rkvikw. 


Cltat  of  tlte  Library  and  Book  Sltop. 

The  old  and  familiar  aalmon-pink  coTer  of  Tfu  Lit- 
eraty  iJigest  has  at  last  been  diacArded  by  the  publiahera 
for  n  new  and  artistic  dealgn  printed  in  buff  and  black 
on  teuper-calendered  paper.  This  new  cover  cohtaine 
two  open  panels  which  will  be  changed  each  week,  one 
containing  the  Contents,  the  other  a  portrait  in  half-tone 
of  the  man  most  conspicuously  before  the  public  during 
the  current  week. 

If  the  name  of  woman  is  vanity,  that  of  man  is  con- 
ceit. He  imagines  himself  the  whole  show,  the  only  pea 
in  the  pod,  and  grows  hilarious  at  woman's  expense,  as 
In  ''  A  Mere  Man's ''  book  ''  The  Domestic  Blunders  of 
Women  ";  bat  it  is  still  tmethatif  ''man  holds  the  reins, 
it  is  a  woman  who  shows  the  way  to  drive.''  Will  not 
some  ''mere  woman"  now  write  a  book  on  "The  Do- 
mestic Blunders  of  Men  "? 

Dr.  Emil  Hhvch,  the  leading  rabbi  of  Chicago,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rabbinal  Literature  at  Chicago  University,  and 
Editor  of  the  Department  of  The  Bible,  in  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia,  tho  an  American  citizen,  was  recently 
refused  permission  to  enter  Russia.  When  on  the  fron- 
tier, he  told  the  Russian  officials  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
They  told  him  he  could  not  cross  the  boundary  and  po- 
litely requested  him  to  "  move  on." 

The  public  schools  are  having  trouble  with  the  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary,  the  very  fact  of  wtiich 
constitutes  the  highest  possible  tribute  to  its  excellence. 
R.  S.  Garwood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Mar- 
shall, Mich.,  wrote  to  the  publishers:  "  There  is  Just  one 
serious  fault  with  the  Stuidard  Dictionary.  .It  is  con- 
sulted so  much  that  it  wiU  wear  out.  It  ought  to  be 
printed  on  aluminum  and  bound  in  wrought  iron." 

A  new  25-cent  paper  edition  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  po- 
etical masterpiece,  '*  The  Light  of  Asia,"  is  on  the  press 
ot  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Company.  It  tells  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India  and  founder  of 
Buddhism.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  among  the  most 
Ardent  admirers  of  this  work,  proclaiming  its '^  great 
beauty  "  and  "  intense  interest "  and  asserting  that  *'  its 
tone  is  so  lofty  that  there  Is  notliing  with  which  to  com- 
pare it  but  the  New  Testament." 

Henry  M.  Hyde,  whose  vigorous  novel,  "  The  Bucca- 
neers, a  Story  of  the  Black  Flag  in  Business,"  lias 
just  been  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  is 
writing  a  series  of  weekly  humorous  letters  for  some 
fifteen  prominent  newspapers  throughout  the  country  as 
well  as  a  new  serial  story  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  "The  Bucomeers"  originally  appeared  in  the 
latter  periodical,  but  has  been  entirely  reconstructed  and 
much  enlarged  for  publication  in  book  form. 

Speaker  Cannon  while  on  his  slumping  tour  during  the 
the  past  campaign  made  a  great  hit  with  his  audience 
by  comparing  a  certain  political  candidate  to  "  Tittlebat 
Titmouse  "  and  his  campaign  managers  to  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap.  The  speaker  first  described  the 
characters  in  Dr.  Samuel  Warren's  famous  novel,  and 
then  applied  the  alleged  parallel  point  by  point  to  the 
great  amusement  of  his  hearers,  many  of  whom  had  read 
Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady's  new  edition  of  Dr.  War- 
ren's novel. 

A  special  cable  dispatch  to  The  New  York  Timet 
from  London,  says  :  Pope  Pius  X.  is  said  to  be  enrich- 
ing the  famous  library  ^f  the  Vatican  with  an  extensive 
selection  of  modem  works  of  Biblical  reference.  The 
London  publishers  of  the  monumental  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia ( published  in  New  York  by  Messrs.  Punk  &  Wag- 
nalls Company)  have  received  an  order  for  a  copy  of 
their  work,  the  eighth  volume  of  which  will  soon  be 
published,  and  the  remaining  four  during  the  year. 


The  John  E.  Webster  Company  of  New  York  have 
established  a  Clerical  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  provi- 
ding a  medium  of  communication  between  Churches  and 
'^^.    The  idea  bears  the  approval  of  many  Bishops 
'>ids  fair  to  be  a  pronounced  Bucoess. 
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BIBLE  MAP 


BIBLE  WALL  MAPS  FOR  THE  STUDY, 
LIBRARY,  AND  SUNDAY-SCHOOL   :   ^ 

Rand-IVIcNally  IVIap  of  Bible  IjaDds  and  CI 
of  Bible  HlBtory :  41  x  60  in. 

Stanford**  HoIt  I^and  (Palestine) :  50x56  in- 1 
4K  ni.=l  in. 

7^  be$t  cheap  fnap  putU$ksd/br  Sunday-Schools. 

Klepert*«  Palestine  (Qennsn  text):  54  x  80  in. 

A  map  of  Palestine,  compiled  by  Georee  R.  Amu 
and  revised  by  Col.  Sir  Charles  W.  wilaoa,  K.C.B.,  F, 
etc.,  and  Maj.  C.  R.  Condor,  D.C.L.,  R.B.:  80x10 
Bcaie,  2Km.=l  in. 

Countries  of  tbe  Bible:  60 x  42  in. 

Canaan  and  Palestine  (Holy  Ijand) :  50  x  42  i 

Voyaices  and  TraTels  of  St.  Panl :  50  x  42  in. 

Tbe  Exodus :  42  x  60  in. 

Tbeee  are  in  ttiree  styles :  I.  Cloth  beck,  raonldinj:;  at  to; 
bottom  ;  II.  Tbe  same  on  nning  roller  and  portable  board 
The  same  on  sprine  roller  in  diamond  case.  Bach  at  a  special  { 
obtainable  on  appfication.    Combinations  in  globe  case,  sp 

manual  of  Bible  Geoerapby  and   History 

Rev.  J.  L.  Horlbat,  D.D.,  witn  an  introduction  by  B 
J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D. :  lOxlSK  in.;  156  pagea,  incJi 
numerous  maps  and  illustrations 

...Write  CAr... 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  Y 
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Vfhta  writing;  to  ndrertiBerii,  piraw  mentioD  Tse  Hoioumc  RaviEW. 


A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE  DIFFICULTIES  WHl 
PREACHERS,  BIBLE  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS,  AND  OTHE 
ENCOUNTER  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE   SCRIPTURES   li 


A  Handbook  of 

Biblical    Difficultie 

Or  7ie€Mcnable  Solutions  of  Per* 
ptejcin^  Things  in  Sacred  Scripture 

EDITED    BY    ROBERT    TUCK,    B.A. 

AiOhor  qf^'Tfi4  Mere  BxeeUmt  YTc^/* '' First  Three  Klnge  qf  Urad,''  "  Age  qfthe  Greai  Ftitriardktr 

This  work  gives,  brief  and  clear  explanations  of  many  perplexing  thing 
the  Bible,  making  the  diflBicult  passages  of  Scripture  more  esfiily  understc 
Those  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  selected  that  are  most  likely  t< 
used  for  lessons,  sermon  subjects,  illustrations,  etc.  The  work  will  b 
great  helpfulness  to  Sunday-school  teachers,  ministers,  and  students, 
book  is  a  valuable  work  of  reference  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else, 
teachers  and  preachers  who  wish  for  a  reliable  aid  to  their  studies  which 
enable  them  to  meet  the  objections  of  skeptics  should  immediately  secur 

The  Pottowin^  Recommendations  from  the  British  Press  WHl  SI 

the  Esteem  in  Which  the  Work  is  Held 


**  A  work  of  great  candor,  patient  research,  and  ration- 
ally reverent  reflecUon.  We  have,  indeed,  rarely  read  a 
book  of  apologetics  written  in  so  admirable  a  spirit  of 
combined  truthfalness  and  trust,  reason  and  faith/ ^— 
J>€My  Chroniei0, 

»'This  is  an  able  book,  a  contribution  to  Biblical  criti- 
cism of  real  valae.  The  author  Is  candid  and  cooragcons. 
He  throws  much  light  on  all  the  subjects  which  he  handles, 
and  his  book  is  one  wtiich  will  amply  repay  study /^ — 
Spectator, 

*'Each  '  dilficulty  *  is  headed  by  its  subject,  and  by  the 
Scripture  passage  out  of  which  it  arises,  and  each  para- 
graph contains  a  clear  statement  of  the  *  difficulty,*  a  sug- 
gested solution,  and  a  recital  of  materials  on  which  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  may  be  formed.  As  a  book  of  reference, 
the  work  should  be  a  valuable  help  to  Bible  students,  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  and  others." — lAterary  World, 


ti  I 


The  editor  lias  kept  himself  abreast  of  all  the  latest 
information,  and  leaves  his  readers  unbiased  to  make 
their  own  choice  where  interpretations  differ,  tho  occa- 
sionally, and  with  wisdom,  he  expresses  his  preference  for 
one  or  »noiher.^^— Church  Titnes* 


*^  The  student  and  teacher  will  derive  a  vast  d 
information  from  the  material  here  broaght  togethe 
which  evidences  an  amount  of  research  which  be 
could  attain  to,''— Stirling  Observer, 

"  There  Is  an  evident  desire  to  find  and  to  dedai 
truth,  so  far  as  it  may  be  known,  in  the  hard  passai 
selected  for  consideration,  and  the  effort  to  clear 
some  of  the  thorns  lying  In  the  path  of  BiUe  read 
worthy  of  all  praise.** — Church  ^ell«. 

*^  A  handbook  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be  very  u 
especially  to  the  teachers  of  Bible  classes.  It  deals 
difficulties  relating  to  history,  science,  and  theok^. 
editor  appears  to  have  entered  upon  his  work  in  a  ca 
spirit.  He  recognizes  difficulties  where  they  exist, 
presents  the  reader  with  such  explanations  of  the  p 
discussed  as  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  fh>m  those  wt 
who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  It 
book  that  ought  to  be  In  every  school  and  parish  Ubn 
—Church  Sundatf' School  Magtutime* 

**  A  work  that  offers  counsel  and  help  In  many  a  ka 
problem  that  has  troubled  young  believers  and  sed 
after  Christ."— (^Irer. 


Sh)o,  Cloth.  568  T€iges.    Trice.  ^1.75.  net;  hy  MaH,  ^i.92 

{This  booh  iM  not  sold  by  us  in  Great  Britain,) 
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JOURNALISM  AND  STORY  WRITING 

Tangbt  by  mail.  Short  alortei  and  book  USS.  gold  and  sjDdloted  on 
commlHlon.  Send  tor  oor  booklet,  "TiltliiB  bi  ?MlU;"  teUahaw.  We 
■lio  leich  DhfbiUic  ul  ti—tntliig  kj  XaH;  will  seitd  70D  a  free 
booklet  on   leqanl.      Tbomloa  Weal,    Edlior-lo-Chler;    EsUb.  IBW. 
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DnCaiioH  bu  hereloforE  eiigted,"— rhs  Atlanta  ConatUutlim. 


THE  ROYAL  HOUSES 
OF  ISRAEL  AND  JUDAH 

A  Harmony  ef  Samuel,  Kin^s.  talS  Chronicles 


I.  ti  la  tbc  tint  aAd  0UI7  Intarwoven  blstorr  of  tbe  period,  a 
nro  King*.  u>d  tba  two  Cbranlelc*  (eicept  Qenuloglei  Id  I.  Chnnilcta).  BDd 
ooe  comprehoulve  Btorj  of  tba  Hcbrvw  UoDuchj.  " 

H.    It  !■  the  only  Hazmouy  of  parallel  paasagea  arranged  In  parallel  columns  line  byline, 

■bowing  by  bUok  apueg  Bad  psrantlieKB,  Uieomlalona,  varluUunB,  ud  diugieemtnu  or  Ui«  dllTerenL  uccoudu. 
**  Tfu  ffgn^rai  arTongrrfir^t  nf  tht  boot  vilt  maJU  IC  tfpffially  vatuadit  to  aii  BVitical  ttudtntt^  at 
adt  at  Intaraan-J for  UugeRiralTead,T."— Brooklyn  Eagle. 
m.    It  Is  tbe  llret  and  only  combination  of  Interwovan  History  and  Harmony  on  opposite 
pages  comBpondlDg  In  cscholfaer  line  fcr  line.    The  ttudenl  cin.bj'ijUiidiii;  at  Ihe  uppoeilepage,  aubaUuiUita 
tiKl  lerlfj  tbc  Ualorj  tbit  la  lutepwoveo  from  ihe  vuianl  aoorcea  In  eacb  aepantc  patagiapb  or  Benieuc*. 
"  T^roltlBU  alUigeOUTU  an  important  eontribalkm  to  Biblical  ilUraiurt."—Tlie  PrtMby- 
(eWsH,  FhUaddiMa. 

AUTHORITIES  COMMEND  IT 


"  It  aernu  to  me  IbU  aocb  >  work  u  this  la  u  belpful 
to  Ibo  Bladj  ot  tbe  Old  Tiatunent  M  tbe  birmoD}'  ot  ttie 
Gotpela  1*  to  tbe  etadj  of  tba  Now  Teatamenl."— O.  I. 
CkantbeWfii,  Seoetaij  of  the  AmeriCM  Inetlluto  of 
Surpd  LItetatDre,  Hrde  Park,  Cblcago,  III. 

"EitiemelTTalujible."— r.  B.  Bantlln,I>.D. 


"  Tbe  ursngement  ia  perai^CDons,  and  the  weavin 
toeelher  ot  the  BOnrcM  la  Ingenloua."  —  Ororgo  f 
Xoore,  I>J>.,  Andovi^  Tbeologlcal  Bemloaiy. 

"  A  labor^aavlni;  device  wronght  ont  wllb  no  little  palna. 
—Brv.  J.  Bmry  Thayer,  Barvajd  Dlvlult;  Schuo 
Cambridge.  Maaa. 


at>o.  cloth.      3S5  pa^e^.      Price.  ^S.OO 
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A  Little  Treasure  for  Every  Housewife 

THE  EXPERT  ;i°.mX"n°'.' 


Che  BiUe  View  of  tbe  Jewlsb  Cborcb 

Tblrteen   lecture*.    By  Hot,   Bow*iid   Cbobbt,  D.D, 
^mo,  Cloth.  SOB  pp.,  t>  .00- 

"  Tbe  leamod  aatbor  h»»  eoUMed  many  Intereatlna  farta— 
Mow  to  mwiT  and  IminttuiC  la  all— relating  Ui  the  Old  Tata- 
KiODt  CtiarctL"-^brlMlBB  Adiockie.  Pltt^barg. 
jTwt  *  Wagaalla  0»:^r,  PttW.,  Htw  Tnk  an!  Lcadai 
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INSTITUTES  OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  RELIGION 

A  new  vork  on  iralenutic  theologj.  By  Prof,  EMurmtL 
V.  QiBBABT,  D.D..  LL,D..  ProfeHoi  Dt  PneUciI  Theologj 
In  the  Tbeologlal  Semlaair  of  Uis  Refoimed  Cbnnb, 
Luuiter.  Pi.,  with  lulrodDCtlOD  bj  Pbilip  Scbatt.  D.D.. 
LL.D.  Complete  In  two  Bvo  TOlamee;  l.TM  pp..  w<tta 
iBloHble  Index  lo  each  book.    Cloth,  per  Tolame.  tS.OO. 
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CHRISTIAN  CREEDS  ANO  CONFESSIONS 


il  or  (he  BjmboUc  books  of  tbs  charchn 
n  and  the  doctrine*  dependenl  on 
.  Rj  Q.  A.  Odhlicb.  D.D..  Protesww  at  Theologj, 
1.    ISmo,  Cloth,  1S4  pp.,  with  indu.  fl.OO. 
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W.  H.  HK/aknl. 


iponut  point!?"— Pr»(i 


YOUNG'S   BIBLE   TBANSLATION 


The  nolr  Bible,  conalnliig  ol  the  old  tutd 
nants,  cnnelatBd  acconUng  to  the  letter  ud  id 
orif[lnil  luipugea.  A  new  md  YBluble 
Octavo,  Clnth,  780  pp..  H.OO.    Second  reilwd  edItloD. 

"The  (trie  Ihrouahoul  Ii  tlrDclnglr  plctunwiae,  and  trc- 
OmIv  /eUdUoiu/'-Rer™!!"™  kimin  M™^1^D?.' 
f—k  *  Wt— «!■  CiMHHy. Pub.., Urt^fkami Imd— 


CHl/TtCH     HiSTO'Ry 

Bt  PtoT.  JoBiNH  HiDtaiCH  EtTBTi.  TnuwlMed  bj  Re>. 
John  HAcPmiuofi.  KM.  Complete  In  thrae  Tola.,  irlth 
thorongh  Indei  and  Chronological  tablea.  l,6G0pp.  Price, 
per  lol..  12.00;  for  the  set.  10.00. 


iRh  Krup^  deUUli,  u 


A  work  or  hlffbacboTarurp.tboroaBttRrmBpaf  d 
«pec«llj  adapted  (or  Uitorlcal  »lDdenl*.-'-!pr«l 
A.  BmtB.  D.D.,  Piei.  Droir  Tbeol.  Bemlnary. 
ruk  *  Wagsalla  tmiaj.  Taka.,  Xnr  Tack  and  L 


HISTORY  OF  e:nglisi 

BIBLE  TRANSLAT 


Union  BdlUon  of  Uw  Scrtptnree.  TIm  hMcdn 
allT  written  br  Mia.  B.  C.  Cooast,  tb*  laMwII 
Conaol.  It  l>  a  compMe  Uatocj  of  BOta  mH 
the  Wycliffe   Bible  to  tba  nrlaed  naria^  In 

SW  pp.,  n.oo. 

■■  TUi  ta  the  beat  bktoiT  of  the  B^OM  DaaMta 
Bible  with  which  we  an  acqoalnnd.  and  li  ilmaa 
napeetlw  both  Wrellfle  and  Tndaie  not  to  be  Mb 
enlhlatorie*  ot  tba  Bail«.-'-Tfce  Oatlawk.  m  1 


Tho  History  of  the  Gr 


The  Lunb  in  the  Hldat  of  the  TtaroM:  or,  Itt 
of  the  Croaa.    B;  iuaa  H.  Sbsbwood,  S.D.  0n 

tab  pp.,  IS.O0. 

"  The  BielorT  of  Ul»  CtiM  1*  an  excecdtairiraUti 
able  work.  It  ti  eapeclallt  refteantuc  m  KbcaE  4u> 
loMcd  deanb  to  meetwtth  a  dlK^^Lo  tike  lULftai 
peunt  writer,  of  one  oT  the  rreat  tbtviMa  !■  nka 
maalen  delighted,  and  which  wlD  deDbllMa  be  i  )g| 
redeemed  forerer."— D.  0.  OrescrT.  D.B. 
Tiok  *  WaguUa  Oiqaar,  t<^^.  W«v  Tak  oi 


Life  and  Works  of  SL  F 


lOK  lire  of  Paul  els'  piitiUabeil.''— The  C«a(Tct*tl 
rank  *  WapalU  Oaavaar,  Faka.,  law  Tak  ■" 


A  MANUAL  ef  INTRODUCn 
TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMC 


leal  atndr  of  the  TS 
Sn  pp..  I4.M. 

"  The  tnalnU  of  tlM  laend  vrttin  ^ 
acDte.  The  roM-noceaarea  partacaik^ 
upon  the  UtentnTe  of  UM  anWaet  aodartn 
tlBB  XudeaTar  Warld,  BoMbb. 
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H.  SPRINGER.  Man&ger,  256-258  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TALKt^t   COHPAII  THIBI  PMCU  WITH  ornna. 

Benlala.  »J.»»  Up  Per  IMaoIk. 
"AN  SATE  nONEV  bjpurchialngdlreftlTfromii!, 
oluvoour  choice  from  uynumbfT.uid  AIIYMArS 
ay  deHrr.  for  V»>  npirani .  all  fully  guaranieed.    »>  are 
reiITirwn™fo'o"mj^loJ;w  W^ke'rour  "Id  lyr»° 


SOU  DATED  TVPEWRITER  EXCHAIfQE 

SW9  CorlUndt.  143  Broadway.  New  V< 

SptclMl  PHctM  la  Ibt  Chrgy 


OOLOGY  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

log  unoiiE  other  aabject^  the  limito  of  Old  Tcali- 
iFoIog;,  the  actenililc  aUadpolDl  of  Old  Teacamfiit 
;v.  hlalor;  of  Ibe  culllvitlon  of  Old  Teatunent 
7,  method  of  Biblical  Tbeoloey,  (be  Hoaalc  Idea 
reklioo  of  Ooil  to  Ibe  world,  th*  Tbeocracy.  ihe 
r  of  prophctiaDi.  By  Dr.  Ottarxv  Fhiediiici)  Oeii- 
!  late  l*rof«»or  Ordln»tlm  of  Tbtologj  In  Tublnt- 
>i\e.  KdlWd  by  Prof,  ftso,  E.  Dat,  D.D„  of  Vale 
Ity.    Hto.  Cloth.  613  pp.,  K.ni). 

'nre,  ripecially  lo  IhB 


era.  D.U. 


kU  lagem 


THE  RESULTANT 
GREEK  TESTAMENT 

This  work  ciblbIM  (be  tetl  la  wblch  the  nujority  of 
modem  editors  aru  apeed,  and  conWua  the  readlncB  of 
Mtepbctis  IIUO).  LachiDaiiD.  Tregellea,  Tiachendorf,  Ught- 
foot,  Ellcott,  Alford,  WeIm;  tUe  Bale  Edlllon  I1B80),  West, 
cott,  and  lion,  and  the  Rvvieinn  Committee.  By  Biciiard 
FllAvcia  WEVariUTll,  D.I.U..  Fellow  of  University  Col  luge, 

ceetcr.    Bvo,  Clolh,  CM  pp.,  tSM. 

pn(lrcVork!^The'w«Ichipnoriii«"n''  "" 

funk  A  Wagaalla  CaaiiHny,  Paba..  New  York  aad  loadoa 


Pastoral   Theology 

The  vrbole  field  of  literature  on  thla  theme,  iuicl<'nl  and 
recrnt,  btta  been  aetrched  for  i<uege«tlve  material  aiid  hla- 
(orlc  InatBDCes.  By  Jame- M.  llorpiN,  D.D,  Profiwiorot 
the  nialorj  of  Art.  and  late  of  [lomili'Ilca  and  Paitorsl 
Theology  hi  Tale  University.    Svo,  Cloth.  KM  pp.,  (3.50. 

ol£tt'BUIhof'"-'An«l'n  Ph'e^P",  D.I>?^'  "■  "  i  "  l'"*"!" 
rank  a  WagMlla  C<MnM<ir.  Paba-.  New  Yarh  aiMl  Imido* 


lEWISH  ARTISAN  LIFE 
I     IN  THE  TIME  OF  JESUS 


HOMILETICS             1 

ByjA 
Yale  rn 

an.  aive 
edition. 

-ersltj-    Th.. 
1  pnaicbers.  crl 

»l(h  en-at  tl 
Bvo.  Cloth,  MB 

D.D.,  ProfcMor  of  Ilomlletlo.  In 
istoty  of  preaching,  skclchm  of 
Iciams.  and  dlw'iiwions  uf  vailo<i> 
UK.  ailvlcc  on  pulpit  dclkciy,  etc,. 

pp..  »a,oo. 

raak  «  Wataalli  CMapwr.  fmtm.. 

ndanaliwd,  Theprin- 
Hpnllnlto  Ibe  aernintia. 
IndeseDdpnl,  N  V. 
NewTorfcaadloaMa 
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^UJTIN-0R04N'(S. 

#HA.R.  TFORB,     COAfAf. 
RUILDEIl/OfTUBUljilRrPNEUiybfnC 
^NDELECTRIC-PIPE-  0RQ4N  J"^ 


Mcintosh  ss" 

STEREOPTICONS 
MAGIC  LANTERN 

Suitable  for  Churches,  Societies,  Schools  or  Hob 
Slides  in  great  variety  or  made  to  order. 

Vfi'iie  to  our  Dept.  XX  for  informatha. 

35  and  37  Randolph  St..  CHICAG 
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HE 


When  writing  to  advertifiers,  please  mention  Tn  HouLRlo  Rimw. 


THE  HEXAGLOT  BIBLE 

0HIS  i>  one  of  tbe  most  reniarkable  ajid  genuinely  great  works  ol  reference  the  norld  hai  evsr 
seen.  It  la  a  iT<M*b  of  pemuuiont  and  eubatanti&l  value  for  ever;  library.  It  presents  in  six 
volumes  the  eotire  BB(^«d  Scriptures  iu  six  languages  printed  in  parallel  colunma.  The  orlgi' 
nal  tongues,  together  with  the  Septuagint,  the  Sjriac  (  of  tbe  New  Testament ),  tbe  Vulgat«, 
the  Authorized  Version,  the  Qerman  of  Hu*tin  Luther,  and  the  most  approved  French  are  given,  and 
so  arranged  that  the  termination  of  each  column  in  one  version  accords  with  the  correapooding  passage 
In  the  others. 

Consider  These  Helpful  and  Delightful  Features 


An  E>i|  ind  Dsllghtlul  W>t  la  LMrn  Frtnch  or  Garman 

Whm  uMd  tn  cnnnecllon  wilh  any  »la    '     '  ' 
nvlhod,  LI  entlik-s  [he  eladvnt  lu  Rain,  by 


The  H^.-«lDl  Bible  , 


antarr  Wholly  Unlika  Uni  Othar 
en  Tlie  ileio^lol  muW  s'lnMl  UBcml  and  iflii 


iz^ 


ITS  DISTINGUISHED  SUBSCRIBERS  INCLUDE 

ArcbdeKon  at  Ell, 

Burt  or  PtaRtleiAiurjr. 

Ewl  <>t  Zroand. 

kItI  »t  Uanmuurii. 


Accorded  the  Unqualified  Approval  of  Hi^  Authorities 

et.  John  Edlr.n.n.,  LL.n.,  ProfeHwror  Biblical 
mure  and  KieiwllcaL  Thcol  '  -    '  " 

rrral  vi^elnria  of  Ihr  book  fo 


I%c  Dean  of  Caul 
edited  completelr  and  coi 
New  Te«uincnt  k  excel  b 
primary  importance,  as  v 

BrttUh  QMarterIg 
bookfcr*]"- 


y  llbrntj." 
Hi*  a  rare,  the  Lord  A  rrhbtthop  of  Canlerburyi 

•'  The  IleiaKlol  Bible  l>  In  cii.nisteiH  fluids  and  likely  to 

lvMitatf«t 


era  Prench 
authorlied 
lir/e  Ian- 


(IM«  (Forfc  **  not  aold  by  lu  Ik  Groat  BWtaln.) 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  PubUshers.  New  York  and  Undon 


Two  Captivating  Stories 

BY 

FLORENCE  MORSE  KINGSLEY 


'*  MlsH  Kln(i:8lcy  in  at  her  best  in  bright,  gently  satirical 
Htories,  not  too  long,  like  her  ' Tran8flguratk)n  of  Mitw 
Phlluru ' ;  an<l  her  new  Ptory  L"  The  Singular  Miss  Smith"], 
which  had  a  ^ucceMful  rnn  in  serial  form  before  being 
put  l)('tw(*cn  coverH.  has  some  of  the  finalities  that  made 
that  a  little  masten)iece. "—C'Ari«/ian  liegister^  Boeton. 

The  Transfiguration 
of  Miss  Pliilura 

This  clever  story  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  every  physical  need  and  every  desire  of 
the  human  heart  can  be  claimed  and  received 
from  the  "Encircling  Good"  by  the  true 
believer.  12mo,  cloth,  dainty  binding.  Fron- 
tispiece.   40  cents,  post-paid. 

"DAINTY" 

-'  A  dainty  little  story,  and  qaite  oat  of  the  common.  It 
furnishes  an  hour's  enjoyable  reading,  and  can  not  fail 
to  move  tender  feelings  as  well  as  to  canse  smiles/' — 
Daili/  Evening  Tdegraph^  Philadelphia. 

"CLEVER" 

*'  You  can  read  it  throngh  in  half  an  hoar,  and  then 
you  will  want  to  read  it  again,  because  it  is  such  a  clever 
little  picture  of  life  from  the  most  modem  standpoint.''— 
tit.  Louis  Bost-IHspatch. 

"CHEERY" 

"The  story  is  very  bright,  cheery,  and  original.** — 
T/i€  FrtsbyUr-Herald,  Cincinnati,  O. 

"CAPTIVATING" 

**  It  is  bright  and  racy/'—Lut/ieran  Obserrtr^  Phlla. 
"  Very  bright  and  captivating."— //rooWyw  Ea^e, 

Tlio  Needle's  Eye 

The  hero  of  tliis  story,  bom  poor,  comes 
into  possession  of  great  wealth,  and  devotes 
his  (uillions  to  the  good  of  his  less  fortunate 
fi*llo\v  men.  The  scenes,  many  of  which  are 
dramatic,  alternate  between  country  and  city. 
The  situations  sparkle  with  humor  and  glow 
witli  i>iithc)8.  12mo,  cloth,  386  pages,  illus- 
tratod,  $1.50,  post-paid. 

STRONG  HEART  INTEREST 

•Tin-  r»tory  is  full  of  tlie  power  and  charm  of  true 
flrtidii,  haviiii:  a  stnmtj  heart  inlen'sl  and  u  plot  of  (<nbtle 
ami  I'fiiiviiu'inL'  charac^T.      It  is  llnely  written,  too." — 

/*//  //'///.  ij)/t  hi  /ft  til . 

GENUINE  HUMAN  INTEREST 

"It  is  an  intenMiiip  and  powerful  t«tory,  full  of  gonnlne 

hinnan  Intenwt.     In  <'very  nceiie  the  autlior  is  convincing 

111    Iht    fldfility  to    nature.      The   novel    apiK>als  to    the 

tlirMiL'litful  and  tiympathetic  mind,  and  will  be  read  with 

pleas-uru  and  satisfaction."— T'A*'  iicotftman. 

PURE  AND  WHOLESOME 

''Tlil»»  is  a  pure,  wholesome  Kt/>ry  written  in  a  simple 
style.  It  is  permeated  by  a  noble  spirit,  and  its  teachings 
an'  the  hiL'hes«t."— TA^  Artna^  New  York. 

FUNK    &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Publishers        -        New  York 


THE  HIGHEST  AinVQRnY 
OPT  THE  EHOUSH-SPEAIWi  W 

'*lt  iM  the  aaoat  peribct  dieOoaarj 
made.  "—Prof.  A.  G.  WUkmrnm,  U.8.1 
Office,  Washington. 

"It  is  certmin  to  Mt^ermede  mtt  tidm 
tlonaries.  **—A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D.,  Oatfcrd 

STANDAR 

DICTIONAR 


Bjcaase  it  represents  the  moft  reliable,  nxMt 
the  most  recent  echolanhip  in  all  the  depaitmoiti  of 
edge  and  information,  the  Stavdjlbo  DicnoxAi 
become  the  aniversally  accq>ted  aathority  of  the  S 
s|>eaking  race.  In  Soath  AfHca,  Japan,  China,  Slam, 
Mexico,  the  Weet  Indies,  snd  Sooth  Anoetica  its  aabi 
merits  have  eecored  for  the  Staitdabd  Dictiohabt  a 
welcome  wherevor  the  English  langnage  is  T«%ft 
United  States;  England,  and  Canada  it  is  evecywhi 
leading  and  favorite  aathority.  It  is  intenntlaiial 
scope,  and  its  popolarity  is  world-wide. 

Superior  Advantages  of  the  Stan 

The  privilege  of  contsttinf  an  acknswls<fs<  m 

npon  every  snbject  within  the  range  of  human  kBOwh 

A  more  complete  colltetfon  of  the  words  hdooi 
each  separate  departmoit  of  study  and  investigatioa. 

Fully  up  with  the  timet;  giving  the  resnlta  of  tlM 
discoveries  in  every  field  of  investigation. 

Greater  accuracy  in  definition  and  more  intdlige 
crimination  in  bringing  oat  the  varioos  shades  of  mea 

Clearer  and  simpler  form  of  ttatesisiit.  The  mo 
feet  a  deflner's  knowledge  of  a  snhject,  the  more  In 
explanation  of  it 

More  comprehsnshrt  trsiftmsiit«  L  e^  foU,  adequate 

tions. 

The  nearest  approach  to  immunity  frsni  MTOr  that 

intelligence  can  devise. 

The  best  consensus  of  opinion  on  words  of  donbcfta 

ing  and  pronunciation. 

Every  grest  Rsligion  or  Creed  has  its  specialist  ford 
the  words  peculiar  to  such  creed  or  religion. 


TTie  Ixmdon  Times: — "The  aseHts  o 
Standard  DIctloaary  an  ladiapuiabie. " 

The  Nciv  York  HeraM: — •'The 
factory  dictionary  pubilsbed. " 


HANDSOME    BROCHURE   FR 

Mail  ns  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  too. 
handsome  brochure  with  one  of  ttie  exqnisite  color 
etc.,  etc.,  from  the  Standard. 


USE    THIS    INQUIRY    FORM 

Funk  &  Wagkallh  Coxpaxt,  44-60  East 2M  SUXevl 
f4€P*leintn  .  —  Please  forward  wlthoat  expense  to  " 
copy  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dicticoarr  Pio 
tus,  showing  sample  pages,  lllastratlons,  etc 

Hanu 


Street. 


dty. 


H.R 


Date. 


rUNK  A  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,  44-«0  East  2M  9U  is 


TH£  MOST  COMPLETE  AND  HELPFUL  CONCORDANCE  FOR 

MINISTERS  AND  BIBLE  STUDENTS 

The  EplMCopal  Ilc'<-ordor,  I'lilIu'l'Mphiji:  »•//  'm  v/ifpu>fh>r>ififi/  if---  fn'-t  ifn'f  mo^t o}mj)/efe  tvork 
qfthe  kind  titr  puNUh^d.'" 

Xc%v  York  Olif*or*'<»r:  ^''Tftift  mohut/unOd  int/k  fun  7^,/>  iiui.i,  ar.  .\iw/Ht  f>:  and ^jtr/'Ct  aft i\/uld 
be  dt^lrfd.  If  httit  f-f'Htd  tfif  f'fif  oT'//,i»  i!ti\rt{>f  cii*h^Unt..  If  i<  i-f-tjift-'/  fn  tf,K  r.-anfft  or'  /,(•/•  fe/, in  offvtrij 
clw^ i  stat'dttrd  btM)k of' r\T'tnr,t\/^ 

Young's  Analytical 
Concordance  to  the  Bible 

By  ROBERT  YOUNG,  LL.D. 

Author  o/aXf'W  LiUnil  'rf'ihf./-if}>».  t.f  /',,■  li,Ki,.r  .it.-i  i,..,}.  s.'.j,f  tr*^.  i''-/r'ti.K  ( rifii'-tf  ('u>,iin*'iifii 

I'u    fi->  >'..'//.'.  /-'v.,  ]'.'••. 

SevoTilh  (Hiition,  llioron^uhly  n'visrd  nihi  cDntniiiinii-  s,()()0  rlimijios.  It 
indiidos  ;ni.O()0  ivrVrHircs,  ninkiu.^"  ;>o,(MM)  New  Ti^tjmHMit  Koadiii^s. 
It  ft'ives  lh<»  original  H».'l>n*\v  or  (ir*»»*k  (»f  anv  v\or<l  in  tln^  l']n«ilisli  JMble 
witli  tho  lit*»ral  nuNUiing'  of  rarli,  io«i»»ilM'r  with  n'liahl*'  p.iralh'l  j»assag'Os. 

€*liri«*liait  ^lain«l»i'cl«  riiila'l('Ii>i:iM:  "IL  (ii.'iMis  \\^^\s  mi*-  tr.  ii«>  hi:,  nwu  com- 
nientatMi*.  \\v  ••an  at  a  glaiu'e  liiwl  "iit  tlm'i'  il:\tiin-t  j>««;nt«%:  I'ir^f,  what.  i>  Ihi'  "riginul 
Hobr».'Wior  Urnek  nf  any  \vi>r«l  in  his  F.n^li-h  I'.iiili-;  sfrondy  ul.ai  i>  tiif  lit<  ral  an«l  pi'iniitivi» 
ineuuing  ».>f  cvutv  wnnl ;  ami  ihlrtl,  what,  aiv  piDpiT  aii-l  I'liM^h-  rt'inhrinirs  a^  w«-li  as 
pnrallel  |«issii«jf»'*.  It.  is  un«louhtt^l'y  I»»'»j1  that.  SiTiptui"  h"  xw.x-W  \\^  •■*.'. m  intrrpnlor.  an«l 
this  is  eflV*ctf<l  l»v  Youny:'s  ('nTn.M»nhiiiii'.*' 
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The 


FAME 


has  reached  far  and  wide.  l\vervwhcre  in  millions  of  homes  thei 
regard  for  it  which  can  not  he  shaken.  Sapolio  has  done  much  for 
home;  but  now  for  yourself  have  vou  ever  tried  that  **  Dainty  Wo 
Friend  "--HAND  SAPOLIO,  for  toilet  and  bath?  It  is  a  sou; 
puts   the  luxurious  bathing  of  millionaires  within  reach   of   the    in 


A  BKAITIFLLSKIX  cm 
only  be  Sfiurcd  tliroug?i 
Nature's  >%orlv.  GhastU, 
horrid  iinitJtiorib  ot*  brauty 
are  made  by  cosnu'tic?,  baln.s, 
po'Aders,  and  oilier  injurious 
compounds.  Thiry  put  a 
coat  o\fr  the  already  cidjiged 
pores  of  the  skin  and  double 
the  injur\. 


HAND  SAPOLIO  neither 
coats  over  the  surface  nor 
doo>  it  go  down  into  the 
pores  and  dibiolvc  th»'ir  nvtc<- 
s.iry  nii.-i.  It  op«:n>  tin*  jMres, 
liberal--5  their  attivit'v*,  but 
work>  no  v.lu*n)i(..il  i  hangr  in 
thoie  dvlJcatr  iiiir---  th.:t  \ii'> 
to  m.skc  up  tht»  cl'ir'i  ari' 
bloosi'i  ot  .1  hr.ilrliy  cojt'.|'I»'X- 
inn.      'r«'>t  it  vuur-elf". 


I'Hi-  Pi.Ki  i.er  piKirv 

*.  H  vN.'  S  KiMM.i.i  ri  .tiv! «  it  a 
\e",  J- -t  .' !••  t.tj.rt  arf.i  If  ; 
:?    V  ••:i*  li".-    no    a"Ti  i!     t.-.;<, 

b'j"     •'•:    n...}'       fr-.if.      'hi      Il.l'^T 

I «  i.t:.r..l     -t'    :!.«•  ^ '.MtT  ile 

.-ii  .     1:  i-  :'i.:\  :}„•  ••  |>.r..v 

W.i'i!..'"  "<    !:••!."  1*H   •.:se 
:•   a  n:ir  '.  -."'.r. 


^tL^ 


;v*5^ 


THiL  URsT  srhr 

from  selNr<>p-ct  '.i  \ 
care  in  pvrsonai  c.e--'. 
I  he  tirjt  n:ovc  in  itujlc 
a  pro:-cr  pr'.de  in  man. 
an,  or  child  ii  a  \\-\* 
bath-tub.  You  i\: 
healthy,  c>r  prcry,  o: 
g'U'd,  unless  you  are 
r^f  H.\ND  Sapolio 
pleases  every  one. 


WOULD  YOU 
PLACE?  Be  clean 
in  .tnd  0'.:t.  WV  < 
undertake  the  rWnreT 
that  lies  vi:h  vourse 
the  latttT  \\c  can  a 
Hanij  Sapoiu).  I 
but  a  triric — lis  uit-  .« 
habit. 


BY  A  METHOE 
ITS  OWN,  Han-..  S 
cleans  the  :-t-'n,  ?. 
narur.i'i  change*  o?  \\. 
and  imp.irta  new  r"^ 
life.  Don't  ar«-je,  ' 
It's  a  lightning  chi-i 
orBce    i«>   par'jr   wl*;; 

S.Al-OLI.t. 


The  Daintiest  Soap  Made  is  Hand  Sap« 

—  IIk-  only  soap  that  makes  e\  er\  ]M)re  resjM)nd  and  energizes  the 
h(ni\.    It  is  a  iKHvssirv  toeverv  tr.an,  woman,  and  child  who  would  be  dr 
clear..    Keeps  \  ruj  f:  esh  and  s\\\-vt  ;is  :i  hree/e  ;  prevents  sunburn  and  r 
ness.     M.iisc  \\v\  \\-^A  vonrseh".     Its  u-^e  is  a  tiife  habit — its  cost  but  a 
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pROM  end  to  end,  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  the 
*  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  is  a  transition  of  scenic  sur- 
prises. Beginning  with  the  quaint  half  American,  half  French 
city  of  New  Orleans  the  traveler's  train  is  taken  bodily  across 

the  Mississippi  River  and  speeds  away  for 
A  Oountry    ^^^  sunset  Seas,  passing  through  the  beau- 
tiful "Sugar  Bowl  of  Louisiana,"  with  the 
of  Scenic    rich  green  fields  of  the  sugar  plantations 

stretching  away  for  miles  on  either  side, 
Surprises    through  the  beautiful  country  of  Evangeline 

and  into  the  famous  rice  country  and  great 
oil  fields  of  Southwestern  Louisiana  and  Eastern  Texas. 
Thence  through  the  famous  cities  of  San  Antonio,  Houston, 
El  Paso,  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  where  there  are  no 
sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  but  a  pure,  cool,  brac- 
ing, balsamic  air  the  year  round. 
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SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 

Traverses  the  Above  Route  and  Runs   Daily  All  the  Way  from 

New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco 

TOUCHING  ALL  PRINCMF'AL  PC)1NI".S  IN 

Louisiana,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California 
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ENT  S  — 

PASTORAL  HEM'S  AND  HINTS. 

D(»Ks  Immorality  iv  tiie  (tETTiyr. 
Affect  the  Gift  ;  Rv  the  Rhv. 
KiiipIiRiiius  Wilson,  A.M.:  H«-Tirv  A. 
Stiniscui.  D.D.;  Willijini  AV,  MflJino, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.;  James  H.  Eoih.  D.D: 
Rishop  IhMiry  C.  Potter,  D  D.,  aii'l 
Philip  S.  Mcjxoni.  D.D 

.     How  TO  Condi- CT  a  Boys'  Bri(;.vde. 
By  H.  O.  Men<lfcnhall,  D.D 

V  Ar  ATioxs—  A  Symposium.  By  C hark-s 

M.   Shddon,   D.D. ;    Jttsfph' Nt-wton 

•  Hall(H.k,  D.D.;  A.  F.  St-luniffler.  D.D.: 

the  lU'V.  RulH.»rt  M.  Aylt,-s\\i.>rth,  ar»:I 

the  Rc'V.  J.  S.  MoCoruinck 

SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

The  Law  of  Increase.  Bv  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis  D.D " 

The  World's  Criticism  f»v  Cup.i^t. 
By  William  R.  Huntm;j;lon»  D.D., 
L.H.D 

The  Ethics  of  Hc^lidays.  Bv  Charles 
F.  Aked,  D.D ' 

Rooting  and  Fruiting.  By  Clt^huil 
B.  MoAfw,  D.D 

The  Secret  ok  Life.  By  Charlos  E-.1- 
wurJ  Lnrko,  D.D 

For  t.'HiLDREX's  Sunday 

Independence  Day  Sl^^oestI'^ns.  . .  . 

Si-(;iiHSTiVE  Outlines 

SuGGE-STiVE  Themes  and  Texts 

Prayer- Meeting  Service.  Bv  Wav- 
himl  Hoyt,.D.D.,  LL.D .'  . .    .'.. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  PULPIT  USE  ... 

F(  )R  BLUE  MONDAY 


TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION. 

Price      I'-r^rir^;;  .  .■■.i-i- 1, '^  i.-    ;;.  t  !■  ri>\ '•■.»!■,  ^:.  ^ '.  j'Tji.;  i-:  -V  .':  .ir..v;  sini'lc  oopiei,  30  cents.    Bound  volumes:^  :..:ni 

-:...   .     Is.    ■:    e,';-   ■  i ;;:-  ii.  ;  ■.•'1..'h>  .«.  .in '..ij:-- ji.ii\:  <■..{■  w  .t.  . 

Receipts.      '  ■"   '■  ■■"•  ;■.^^t■■•l  ■■"  "  «*  •■■■ '  «:■!'.  r  i'  J  r.-^c:|>!  t(.r  p.\v  nu-nt  uf  sub>cr:ption  to  and  including  tht  prlntcii  J.aie 
Extension.      '  ^i-'ai-'H;-.--':  '-i  -i  m.^''I:|'!ii.;;  ii  >i...m:i  Sv  III--  pr:;.tcd  l.ibcl  the  T'ttnth  after  a  remittance  ia  reccivca. 

Discontinuances.      ^^  ■  ■'"  •  '''-^^  ■»  -*'•'"  ''i'.  ■■■!■  ■■*  '--r  ■;.!'.?■.( n be r*  prirtiT  not  to  have  ihrir  8ul»»cription9  ii.tefi 
■'■■  ■    ■■■     r  I;   ■     ■■'  •'•'■•■■    .:i    .u".*   ih   •.    «.»:     f..   r>-;:.ii  i-.-f  .n-  •■x;<:r:»'.iiu;.     It  is  therplorr  aMumed,  un[c>«   notincxtio?  t 
■•■  ■•■■  ■-  ■■    ■:■■■■..  '.'r  i*  !:■■■  ;.-.!'s-r:'i-.  I  «ii.'n.-  no  i.itiiri.j'i^-^ji  in  his  fcerir5.     Noti6cjt!on  lo  ditcontinue  at  cvpirati: 
I-.      .■■'     ::  -^i  .i:.v  l.;.    .:..r'-.^.  :;.••  rr.T 

PoSt-OfflCe  Address.-    l    •'■:■  i:  ..■■■::■.  tl-   n-ii'tAj',  .!•.&.  oniip.uinr**,  or  change  of  addrrss  should  he  .tcr 

•'«  '   '■  '  '■'  ■     :>■''  ::■   "   •*"■■  '-•'  !:'>  "    !■   'T^'M.      I  h-  i  >c.i.f  ;  ost-i>rticc  addrcts  to  which  uc  are  directing  paper  a 


P.oli.hi'*!  i:ii>-i:h;.-  V\   i".  :,k  iV  \V.-\i;.n,\lls  Cu.MrANY, 
4i<^:  J-..ir  i\.\  vtr^ct,  li.r.  4Ti;  .\^  »:r.i.-,  N\-.v  ^..-rk.  44  Fleet  StKcl,  London. 

K.ntorcl  .it  N-w  \<..tK.  l\-'.-()u::<:  as  Srcond-Claa»  Matter. 


THE 


PIANO 

IS  JUSTLY  CELE'B'RATE'D 

for  thoMe  iiieritw  whiph  appeal  to  the  most  at'complished  pianist,  profes- 
sioiitil  or  timateiir. 


SOKMER 

ir  purity,  ricliiiess,  iiiul  delicate 

SOHMER 


tone  i»  remarkaide  for  purity,  ricliiiess,  ami  delicate  iiiUfiical  (jiiulities. 

She 


has  that  "BOinething"   which  a  musician  caimot  descnbe,   jwrhapM,  but 

which  fatucinates  and  satisfies. 

Merit  and  artistic  worth  is  embodied  in  every  SOHMER  PIANO,    It  is  the 

best  that  modem  skill  applied  to  mechanics  can  produce. 


SOEMES 

is  America's  famous  piano. 

SOKMER 


She 

is  mentioiipfl  always  as  the  highest  in  art. 


SOnM£R         C5         CO.,         MZn^u^artr^ 
BuUdini.  170  rath  Avenue,  cor.  22d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

W1i«D  irrltlng  to  odvertisetB,  pleue  maitioii  Tax  Bovilxtio  Rkvikw. 


For  the  'Pre€u:ht 

HISTORMHS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  WON 

Volumes,  PnbliBbed  by  "  The  Outlook,"  Xew  York 
and  The  History  Aaaociation,  Loadoa. 


IHLIMITED  FIELD  OF  HORNILCTIC  ILLU8TRATIOI 


HE  HISTORIANS'  HISTORY  OF  Tl 
WORLD  has  established  its  reputation  as  a  tr 
valued  ally  of  the  minister  in  preparing  his-sermt 
e  than  five  hundred  clergymen  now  have  it  in  tl 
ties.  Over  one  hundred  of  them  have  wril 
ily  expressing  their  appreciation  of  its  great  use 
to  them. 

The  whie  of  hutory  to  (he  preacher  wm  well  eiprcMcd  by  i  recent  writer  iit  Thi  Homu 
'  (hofcMor  Henry  £.  Dosker),  who  taid: 
••  The  Mtniittr  taba  studies  histtry  tpidilj  and  ievattdlj  is  sun  to  reap  bii  rrtsard,  esfteisllj  « 
jM/.  It  trill  quicken  his  intertit  in  exegesis.  It  will  shore  him  tU  friends  and  fees  in  a  nets  snd  stmei 
^H^smiBdr  gari  in  his  dogmatit  studies  ;  but  he  will  knew  where  la  fUte  them  at  tnee  when  be  meets  t. 
■9t  mill  kill  all jaundited pessimism,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  keep  himfrsm  an  inane  tptimism.  It 
^makt  bim  lUaJj  and  se^-p*isessed  under  firi,  sure  ef  himself  and  of  hii  lurrtundingi.  It  will  juitke, 
inmliKi  andghehim  an  unlimited  feld  of  kamileiic  illustraiians,  instinctwitblife  and undjingintert 


ALL  HISTORY  AT  THE  PREACHER'S  COMMAND 

"THE  HISTORIANS'  HISTORY"  it  the  fint  work  ih»  placet  all  the  best  hittorical  liter 
^U  the  dergymut't  command  for  pulpit  use  in  the  manner  auggeited.  Before  its  publintion  only  ■  lit 
«af  otomunu  proportions  could  answer  such  a  purpoK.  This  new  magnum  opiu  includes  the  most  spic 
V^XfUx*  and  pasties  of  all  the  great  bistoriuu — ancient  and  modern — reproduced  in  their  enti 
.^UiODt  zoooanthon  are  quoted  at  length.  These  chapters  fiimish  scholarly  and  intently  interesting  disco 
«B  every  milject  of  the  highest  importance,  moral,  political  or  social  in  the  whole  history  of  maitl 

All  the  great  religions  of  the  world — Christiaiiily,  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  Brahminism,  el 

■  ^Bc  IbUy  treated.      All  the  great  philosophic  school*  arc  discussed.      The  moral  causes  which  have  li 

^^egrotneas  and  the  decadence  of  nations  and  men  are  set  forth.  The  latest  archaeological  discoveries  in  I 

.^fDda  and  the  latest  views  of  scholars  on  Biblical  questions  are  given  here  with  a  fulness  never  b 

aatKmpted  in  a  secular  history. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  twenty-four  volumes  forming  the 
narrative  part  of  rhe  history  there  are  7^00  lengthy  and  tiistinct  passages,  / 
•very  one  of  which  contains  a  moral  lesson  of  (be  highest  value  and  would  /  , 
ustruct  and  interest  a  normal  congregation  for  at  least  an  hour.  This  /  ^^  ^ 
ueans  that  the  history  contains  enough  material  for  sermons  to  last  ,/  outu 
.  thirty-five  years  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week.  Every  one  of  these  /'  "„"Vo1 
:.«abjects  is  made  easily  accessible  by  the  fullest  historical  index  /'  pw.„i 
ever  published,  forming  the  entire  twenty-fifth  volume.  /j^T^Z^\ 

NOTICE  : — A  specimen  volume  will  be  sent,  express    /  -"""-'i *<■**■  "-"-rtn 

pwd,   to    any    Homiletic    Review    reader  on  receipt    /'       "' T 

•    of  the  accompanying  application.  /  ™ ""J 


When  writfn;;  ti  n 'vprtlspm,  pleaae  ramUoa  Tbk  [[oiiU'*no  Ravmr. 
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When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Homiletic  Review. 


Cbe  Preacbers'  Exchange 
and  eburcb  Supply  Bureau 


Advertisements  inserted  in  this  department  at  die  rate  of  two  cents  per  word,  initial*  or  group  d 
figures.  Announcements  must  be  received  by  us  with  remittance  not  later  Aan  the  twdfth  o(  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue.  No  announcement  for  less  dian  die  charge  for  fifteen  words  inserted 


GOOD  PIPE  ORGAN  for  sale,  now  in  use  in 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Adrian.  Edward  A. 
Krapp.  Adrian,  Michigan. 

METAL  CEIUNQS  FOR  CHURCHES.  Bean- 
tifal  new  catalog  illnstrating  the  Gothic,  Roman, 
and  Bomanesqne  designs  especially  for  churches. 
Sent  free  to  all  readers  of  The  Hoiniletic  Review. 
Ck>ntain8  information  which  all  pastors  and  com- 
mittee men  should  know.  Address  Economy, 
care  of  Preachers'  Exchange. 

THE  IDEAL  WINE  for  communion  Tmrposes 
is  made  only  by  the  Welsh  Grape  Juice  ComiMmy. 
If  your  church  is  not  using  Welsh's  write  through 
the  Preacher's  Exchange  and  arrangements  will 
be  made  to  supply  you  for  one  service  free.  Ad- 
dress T.  B.  W.,  care  Preachers'  Exchange. 

MOVING    PICTURE    ENTERTAINMENT. 

There  is  no  entertainment  or  money-maker  to 
compare  with  an  evening  of  Motion  Pictures  and 
Illustrated  Songs.  Everything  from  "Passion 
Play  "  to  comic  to  select  from.  Within  the  reach  of 
your  church.  Full  particulars  by  addressing  Rev. 
G.  Tabor  Thompson,  518  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

TO  CHURCH  MUSIC  COMMITTEES.— Mixed 

Quartette  of  English  singers,  just  arrived.  Splen- 
(Ud  soloists — available  for  church  position  any- 
where. About  $2,500  complete.  Apply  to  The 
John  E.  Webster  Co.  Choir  Exchange,  186  Fifth 
Ave.,  Manhattan. 

NEW  PULPIT  WANTED.  Small  standard 
pulpit,  witli  or  without  chairs.  Quote  prices,  jMur- 
ticulars.     M.  A.  H. ,  care  of  Preachers' Exchange. 

WANTED — Samples  of  Ministers'  cards  used 
when  traveling,  also  samples  of  cards  used  by 
clergymen  for  a<lvertiHing,  invitations,  etc. 
M.  A.  H.,  care  of  Preachers'  Exchange. 

WANTED  TO  RENT— A  tent  seating  150  per- 
sons for  summer  evangelistic  work.  B.  F.  Fritz, 
Hastings,  Mich. 

WANTED— 43  SECOND  HAND  PEW  CUSH- 
IONS.  MuHt  be  in  good  condition.  Address  Rev. 
D.  A.  Boatright,  Bangor,  Me. 


FOR  SALE— 388  Theater  Chairs.  Five-plj 
veneer  folding  seat  in  first-class  condition.  As- 
drew  &  Co.  's  make.  Made  in  sections  of  one,  tw(>, 
three,  and  four  seats  each,  suitable  for  any  pab- 
lie  haJl,  theater,  school,  or  church.  Original  coit, 
$2.00.  Will  sell  the  lot  for  75  cents  each  to\ 
Frederick  Gk>rdon,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

HUHAN  PERSONALITY,  and  Its  Survival  cf 
Bodily  Death.  By  Meyers.  2  vols.  Recom- 
mended by  Newell  Dwi^ht  Hillis.  Cost  $5.00; 
will  sell  for  (2.60.    Practically  new. 

HAOENBACH'S  HISTORY  OP  DOCTRINES. 

Very  valuable.  Cost  t6.00;  sell  for  |3.00.  Ad- 
dress Rev.  William  Hoskins,  Sand  Point,  Idaha 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  Typewritet 
Printing  press,  5x8  ¥rith  type.  Print  cards,  at- 
cnlars,  paper.  Rev.  J.  P.  Oatten,  Cape  Charles,  Va 

MEMORY  MEANS  MONEY.  The  Secret  ol 
Certainty  in  Recollection,  plainly  stated;  simply 
taught.  Send  a  postal  card  for  my  great  book: 
' '  Memory,  and  "^^lat  Can  be  Done  to  Improve  It' 
It  costs  yon  nothing;  it  explains  everything.  W« 
guarantee  to  double  the  powers  of  your  natoiil 
memory  in  a  month.  Our  Prosiiectus  contains 
hundreds  of  convincing  testimonials  and  press  re- 
views in  praise  of  my  system.  Write  for  it  today. 
Address  P.  S.  M.,  care  of  Preachers'  Exchange. 

PORTABLE  CHURCHES.  A  system  of  port- 
able construction  adapted  to  new  chapels,  snb- 
urlMui,  and  frontier  churches.  Substantial  and 
economicaL  Easy  to  construct  and  remove.  Il- 
lustrated booklet  free.  Address  Portable,  can 
of  Preachers'  Eixchange. 

CHOIR  CAPS.  Flexible  crowns,  spring  tops 
that  remain  flat  and  do  not  break  or  bend  at  cot- 
ners.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  reeped. 
Circulars  on  request  Address  C.  B.  B.,  care  of 
Preachers'  Exchange. 

SUQHTLY  USED  THBOLOQICAL  BOOKS  ^ 

greatly  reduced  prices.  Send  postal  card  forw 
list  It  is  sure  to  contain  many  books  that  yoo 
need  and  will  save  vou  money.  Address  Book 
BM^^:ains,  care  Preacners'  Exchange. 


The  object  of  this  Department  is  to  afford  each  subscriber  an  opporfcanity  of  effectively  addrasBing  tlie 
vast  constituency  of  The  Homiletic  Revixw  upon  any  svJbject  or  for  any  Intimate  purpose  what- 
ever ;  especially  for  the  purpose  ot  offering  for  sale,  exchange,  or  to  poroliase  any  form  of  merchao- 
dise  ot  value  or  interest  to  tbe  pTeac\i«r  lox  \j\a  cYi\«^\i,^>MiftK5-«&w*A^  ^ba  ctndy,  or  honM  use.    Thva 
are  many  other  purposes  for  ^Yilcb  t\i\BT>evwX«i«i\.Ham\\*.\^^.taA^  to^^ 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  AND  HELPFUL  CONCORDANCE  FOR 

MINISTERS  AND  BIBLE  STUDENTS 

Vtf  Bplscopml  Recorder,  PhUadelphlA:  **Il  it  unqueHioruMy  the  bttt  and  most  complete  work 
qftkskind$t€rpuia9h^.'' 

N«¥F  Tork  ObserTerx  **Thit  momtmenlal  work  hat  been  made  at  complete  and  perfect  at  eoidd 
h$  dttlred,  R  hat  ttood  ths  tett  qfths  teverett  eriOeiem.  It  it  adapted  to  the  wantt  qf  ttudenit  ttfetferf 
eiam*  .  .  .  A  ttandard  book  qf  rtferenee.** 

Young's  Analytical 
Concordance  to  the  Bible 

By  ROBERT  YOUNC,  LL.D. 

Ayihor  qfa  New  LiUrai  Trandation  qf  ths  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scripturet^  Oondte  Cfritical  Commtnlt 

on  the  8ame^  Etc^  Etc. 

Seventh  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  containing  8,000  changes.  It 
includes  311,000  references,  making  30,000  New  Testament  Readings. 
It  gives  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek  of  any  word  in  the  English  Bible 
with  the  literal  meaning  of  each,  together  with  reliable  parallel  passages. 

Clirlstlfut  Standard,  Philadelphia :  *'  It  enables  every  one  to  be  his  own  oom- 
mentator.  He  can  at  a  glance  find  out  three  distinct  points :  Firsts  what  is  the  original 
Hebrewwr  Greek  of  any  word  in  his  English  Bible ;  second^  what  is  the  literal  and  primitive 
meaning  of  every  word ;  and  third,  what  are  proper  and  reliable  renderings  as  well  as 
parallel  passages.  It  is  undoubtedly  best  that  Scripture  be  made  its  own  interpreter,  and 
this  is  effected  by  Young^s  Ck>ncordanoe.'* 

SOME  SPECIAL  AND  EXCLUSIVE  MERITS 


Its  Anmlytleal  cnhmrmcter.—  It  gives  at  a  glance 
Um  varloDt  ^ades  of  meaning  of  related  words  repre- 
sented in  the  Soglish  by  one  word. 

Amni^ement  of  Proper  Nmmes.— The  proper 
of  all  pencils  and  places,  unlike  moet  Oonoordan- 
are  given  in  their  alpliabetical  order  with  meanings. 
Dates  and  eras  of  all  persons  are  also  given,  so  that  they 
Biaj  be  distlngnlahed  from  others  of  the  same  name. 

IJfleflil  Femtares  for  Stndents.— It  enables 
every  stndent  to  be  his  own  commentator  even  if  he  has 
no  Imowledge  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  languages. 


Especially  Helpfkil  Arrangement.— Every 

word  is  given  in  alpliapetical  order,  and  arranged  under 
its  Hebrew  or  Greek  original,  with  the  literal  meaning  of 
each,  and  its  pronunciation. 

Talaable  Complementarj  Artleles.— Help- 
ful supplemental  articles  add  value  to  this  Concordance. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Nicol,  B.D.,  of  Edinburgh,  contributes 
^*A  Sketch  {^Recent  Bsephraiiont  in  Bible  Landt^*'  out- 
lining the  results  of  recent  topographical  and  archeological 
InvesUgationB  in  their  bearing  upon  Scriptures.  There 
are  also  71  instructive  ''^Hintt  and  Helpe  on  Bible  Interprt- 
tatUtner 


It  Meets  the  Wants  of  the  Most  Profound  Scholar  as  weU  as  the 

Simplest  Reader  of  the  English  Bible 

Robert  Rainy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History, 
Kew  College,  Edinburgh :  **  A  work  of  great  labor  and 
•psfais,  fitted  to  be  useful  to  all  Bible  students,  and  espe- 
elally  ministers." 

Rev.  James  BariiAiMn,  of  Glasgow :  **A  work  which 
wUI  be  greatly  helpful  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.'* 

PblHp  Sehaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.:  *'The  moet  complete 
Concordance  in  the  EngUsh  language.*' 

John  Hall,  D.D.,  said :  **  Young's  Analytical  Concord- 
ance Is  wortl^  of  the  Ufa-time  of  labor  spent  upon  it." 


A.  H.  CharCerb,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism, 
Edinburgh  University:  **I  venture  to  express  my  hope 
that  no  minister's  library  will  be  without  this  unique  and 
original  work." 

WUUam  P.  DIekson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Dtvhiity,  Glss- 
gow  University :  '*It  will  furnish  a  material  aid  to  the 
accurate  understanding  and  right  exposition  of  Scripture." 


William  Mllligan,  D.D.,  Professor  Biblical  Criticism, 
Aberdeen  University:  "The  work  will  supply  very  valua- 
ble help  to  all,  whether  ministers  or  toy  mitmb$r9  iff  Ms 
diurch^  in  their  Bible  study." 
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In  compact  and  practical  form  this  little 
book  provides  tlie  prospective  European  tour- 
ist with  just  those  hints  and  that  informa- 
tion which  will  save  him  a  world  of  worry 
from  the  time  he  boards  the  ontward  bound 
steamer  until  he  arrives  back  at  the  home  port. 
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"///■?  Humor  Breathes  of  Pure   Refinement." —CLEMENT  SCOTT. 


By  "  The 
Prince  of 
Entertainers" 


The  Sunny  Side 
Of  the  Street 


By  "The 
Entertainer 
of  Princes'' 


By  MARSHALL  R  WILDER 

Author  of  ^^  The  People  I  Have  Smiled  ffltH,  or  Recollectiont  of  a  Merry  Little  Life,** 

jVAR.  WILDER  has  written  a  book  brimful  of  sparkling,  effervescent  humor  and 
the  most  genuine  entertainment  All  his  wealth  of  acquaintances,  experi- 
ences, art,  and  characteristics  he  has  utilized  in  his  present  work,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  anecdotes  and  observations  relating  to  the  humorous,  and  to  some 
extent  to  the  pathetic  aspects  of  life.    The  book  is  wonderfully  rich  in  personalia. 

Opinions  of  the  Author's  Wit  and  Humor  by  the  World's 

Great  Men  and  Women 


President  Tlieodore  BooseTelt : 

**Toar  stories  were  excellent.'* 

The  Ii«te  President  l¥llllani  IVIcKlnleT: 

^^Tonr  visit  to  the  White  Hoose  was  most  welcome. ' 

The  limte  Vlce-Pren.  Gmrrett  A.  Hobart: 

**  We  enjoyed  a  hearty  laagh." 

The  liftte  Ttce-Pres.  tfenjmmln  Hmrrlaon 

'*  He  has  a  wonderful  talent.'* 

H.  IVI.  Klnff  Edwmrd  VII. : 

**  A  very  clever  little  gentleman.** 

H.  SI.  <|aeen  Alexmndrm: 

**Toar  stories  were  so  hright** 

Bx-Prealdent  GroTer  CleTelmnd: 

**■  The  prince  of  entertainers.** 

Bt.  Hon.  HT.  E.  Glmdstone,  m.P.: 

*^  The  soul  of  homor.** 

H.  B.  H.  IHike  of  Connmncht: 

** Most  entertaining.** 

The  limte  General  V.  S.  Grant : 

**A  real  genios.** 

The  Late  General  HT.  T.  Sherman: 

**  Ton  make  the  world  brighter.** 

The  Hon.  Channcey  Ifl.  Depeur: 

''His  mirth  is  contagions.** 

The  liate  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine : 

"  Rich  and  poignant  is  his  wit.** 

The  Late  Sir  Henrv  m.  Stanley : 

'*There  is  rare  tonic  to  his  wit.** 

The  I<ate  Sir  Arthur  SalllTan : 

**He  keeps  the  world  smiling.** 

The  Late  Henry  Urard  Beecher: 

*'  There  is  sunshine  in  his  presence.** 


Hon.  Henry  liaboaehere: 

*'  He  makes  melancholy  fly  apace.** 

The  Late  Sir  morel  Mackenzie: 

''  His  humor  is  bright. ** 

The  Late  Hon.  Ctoorse  HT.  Chtlds: 

*'  No  young  man  is  so  popular.** 

Ifladame  Adelaide  Pattl: 

'*!  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  you.** 

IHadame  Bernhardt : 

'*  Tou  are  an  artist** 

The  Late  Slff.  Salvinl : 

''  Tou  are  a  most  clever  mimic** 

The  Late  Edivin  Booth : 

''  A  son  of  Momus.** 

Sir  Henry  Irrlns: 

''  He  is  a  wonderful  student  of  character.** 

• 

IH.  Coqnelln; 

''  Tour  racial  expression  is  excellent** 

The  Late  Joseph  Jeflnsrson: 

''  A  capitsl  tanitation  of  me  as  *  Rip.*  ** 

Hrs.  Kendall: 

''  Tou  have  taught  me  a  lesson.** 

Ella  HTheeler  HTllcox: 

''Bright  bubble  of  embodied  laughter.** 

General  Nelson  A.  IHlles: 

"  Tour  imitations  were  excellent** 

Thomas  A.  Bdlson: 

"  No  one  has  had  a  greater  success.** 

Henry  Folder: 

"  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  you  are  it** 


HTHE  thousands  who  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Wilder*s  entertainments  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  pure  quality  and  delicacy  of  his  humor,  but  we  would  say  to  those 
who  have  not  heard  him  that  his  wit,  while  being  of  die  most  nurth-provoldng  description, 
is  exceptionally  chaste  and  refined,  and  the  fact  diat  he  is  indor^  by  die  clergy,  statesmen, 
professional  men,  and  press  of  both  Elngland  and  America  is  a  guaranty  of  this  statem^it 
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A  A  monthly  for  eleven  months,  or  #20.00  cash  with  order,  and  either  Revolving  Boolifi 
•UU  Case  or  Atlas  free  (see  coupon  below) — for  40  vols,  cloth ;  half  morocco,  $12.00 more.^ 


AN 


IDEAL 


CYCLOPEDIA 

THE    DICTIONARY   CYCLOPEDIA,  a  Ubrary  of  Universal  Knowledge,  and  an  Un- 
abridged Dictionary  in  one  alphabetical  order — ^the  ONLY  one  of  its  kind. 

1905  EDITION  NOW  READY 

40  Volumes,  Nearly  28,000  Pages,  and  T,000  Illustrations 


An  Ideal  Revolvini: 
Book  Case 

gives  a  delightful  touch  of 
convenience  and  utility  pos- 
sible to  no  other  Cyclope- 
dia because  of  big,  clumsy 
volumes. 

Put  in  the  best  light,  in 
the  most-used  room  of 
home,  it  becomes  an  orna- 
ment and  an  honor  superi- 
or to  any  other  possession 
of  so  little  cost. 


It  is  of  the  highest  scholarship,  as  ample,  unimpeach- 
able evidence  shows. 

PoMewing  three  olhen  of  grwaA  merit,  joars  it  rafemd  to  oftoier  tluui  any  oiber.— 
Ret.  J.  MiiJiCE,  RoMlie,  N.  J. 

Cost  ^®  *  fraction  of  the  price  of  any  other  Cyclopedia 
*— —  of  similar  magnitude  and  merit. 

I  find  myself  oontinnany  ronmltiBff  it.    It  deavrrca  all  the  jrood  thia^  tliat  arc  aaid 
aboot  it.— HkKBT  WaoK  Roosbs,  III.. p..  Ex-Prea.  Nortiiweatera  XJniventty.  Eranaton.  IIL 

Easier  TennS  ^^  paj^ment  than  offered  by  any  other 
Cyclopedia. 

I  woald  ratlier  have  it  than  the  Oentory  Dietionary.— CBas.  E.  Tati/^r,  Prin.  Hi^h 
School,  Orange,  CaL 

Its  MaDS  ^^^<^^*  "bG&t,  most  numerous,  are  in  a  separate 
f      cloth  volume  (making  41),  full  atlas  size,  in- 
stead of  being  foolishly  folded  and  scattered  among  many 
volumes.    Sold  sex)arately,  $1.50;  postage  24c. 

Meets  more  fallrmy  Idea  of  the  perAKt  Cydope^  than  any  work  I  hare  erer  esan- 
ined.— F.  8.  FiTCH,  Ex-8a|>t.  PnbUo  Inetntction,  State  of  Michicaa. 

Ideal  Form,  ^*  ^^  ^'^  ideal,  handy  size — the  only  such 

*  Cyclopedia — i%  x  7^  x  l^^  inches. 

It  meet*  more  fully  my  ideal  than  any  other.— J.  F.  Cbookkk,  £x-Snpt.  Pabiic  Instruc- 
tion, New  York. 


Magnitude.  \^\  the  largest  but  one  of 
2 all  American  Cyclopedias. 

Ja«t  thi>  infunnati<in  that  nine  ont  of  ten  persons  look  for.  I  pre- 
fer it  to  JohDHon's  or  Britannica.— A.  D.  BUBCHY,  Supt.  of  Schools. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

Merit    ^^^^^  people  wiU  prefer  it  to  any 
*  other  at  any  price.     Abundant  tes- 
timony of  this. 

Certainly  worthy  of  a  position  nide  by  side  with  other  works  of 
this  character.— Pkes.  Harpkr,  Cbicairo. 

TTn-tn-d^tP    Sharply    up-to-date  —  more 
up  lU  UaiC,  tiTiiy^so  than  any  other  Cy- 


clopedia  can  be,  because  of  its  novel  form 
and  plan. 

Every  title  is  pronounced — a  feature  liked 
by  all,  not  usual  in  Cyclopedias. 

In  all  reMpertu  anxwom  my  expectations — comprehensive,  accu- 
rate, and  compact.  — 1*K«»K.  DAY.  of  Yale. 

Bi?  TVDe  ^^^hft^^y  ^<^rmmakeittheeasi- 
— 2 ZJi.  est  for  the  eye  of  any  Cyclopedia. 

Althouifh  I  have  several.  I  always  refer  to  yours  in  preference. — 
Adrian  |{KY.\t*Ll>s,  l>esan.  Kan. 

UniGUe  <^'onvenience  and  comprehensive- 
^        ness  cause  its  use  ten  times  to  once 
of  any  other  Cyclopedia  that  stands  by  it. 

I  use  it  fifty  times  where  I  refer  toiihe  Britannica  once.— B.  F. 
KnaPP.  Gen'l  I^aAK.  Asso.,  Chicago. 

Have  five  other*— it  is  yours  I  refer  to  oftener  than  all  the  rest. — 
Hr.  I.  T.  COTTOX.  Charleatr.n.  W.  Va. 


New  Knowledge,  Si^^^^  Magazine, 

2—1.  $1.00  a  year  (sample 

free) ,  with  bound  volumes  at  short  intervals, 
uniform  with  Cyclopedia  (half  price  to  own- 
ers of  this) — supplements  all  Cyclopedias. 

Every  volume  arotnes  fredi  admiration— a  reallj  first-claas  Dic- 
tionary and  Cyclopedia.— PurmTLVANiA  SCHOOL  Joukxal. 

Trial  Offers,  ^onr  money  back  if  after 
^— — — —  90  days  use  you  are  not 
satisfied. 

Sample  volnmes,  cloUi  or  half  morocco,  either  or  both, 
prepaid,  for  a  nominal  payment  of  50  cents  each,  and 
money  refunded  on  retam. 


Revolving  Book  Case  Free 

or  the  ATLAS,  if  yoti  prefer,  if  you  Bend  or  copy  this 
coupon,  and  after  investigation  your  order  for  Cyclopedia 
is  Bent  within  SO  days. 


Xotne — 

Addre»9~ 

H.  R.M 


ALD£N  BROTHERS,  Publishers  and  Booksellers 

Any  hook  supplied ;  lowest  prices  ever  known ;  lists  and  terms  free.   Old  Cyclopedias  wanted. 
Bible  House,  9th  St  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York  Cilj 


When  writing:  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  HoifUJETio  Rbvubw. 


Important   Announcement 


HE  FUNK  &  WAGNALL5  COMPANY.  New  York 

and  London,  announces  that  the  long  awaited  Standard 
Elncydopedia  is  at  last  in  course  of  preparation.  Preliminary 
announcement  of  the  work  was  made  to  the  press  several 
years  ago,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  great  Standard 
Dictionary.  Then  came  the  immense  twelve-volume  Jewish 
Encyclopedia,  and  active  work  on  the  Stsindard  Elncyclopedia 
was  deferred  until  the  Jewish  Elncyclopedia  should  be  well 
on  toward  completion.  Nine  volumes  are  now  published ; 
the  tenth  is  aimounced  for  May  1 5  th,  and  the  two  remaining  volumes 
wiD  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  will  enable  the  pub- 
lishers to  bend  aU  their  energies  to  the  work  of  making  and  publishing 
what  they  promise  shaU  be  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  encyclopedia 
of  universal  knowledge  ever  made.  Tlieir  well-known  achievement  with 
the  Standard  Dictionary  gives  unquestionable  weight  to  their  promises 
for  the  new  work.  None  familiar  with  the  perfect  Dictionary,  which 
in  so  short  a  time  has  earned  in  every  civilized  land  the  acknowledged 
right  to  its  name— Standard— will  doubt  that  the  same  enterprise  and 
the  same  intelligence  will  produce  the  Standard  Encyclopedia  and  make 
it,  too,  worthy  of  its  name.  Neither  time  nor  money,  the  publishers 
declare,  will  be  spared  to  accomplish  this  result.  It  will  be  to  things 
what  the  Standard  Dictionary  is  to  words.  It  will  be  up  to  date.  It 
will  be  made  wholly  by  specialists,  the  highest  authorities  in  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  being  made  its  editors  regardless  of  expense.  It 
will  be  all-inclusive,  both  as  to  subject  and  as  to  thoroughness  of  treatment. 
It  will  be  most  easy  to  consult ;  indeed  this  feature  will  be  a  distinctive 
one.  The  thing  a  man  wants  to  know  at  once  will  be  the  thing  he  finds 
first  and  easiest.  The  illustrations  will  be  aU  that  the  most  critical  can  wish 
and  will  be  prepared  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  information.  The 
maps  will  be  well  made  and  adequate,  a  thing  never  yet  achieved  in 
American  encyclopedia  making.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Elncyclopedia  will  be,  in  short,  the  standard  universal  reference  work 
for  the  masses,  and  the  scholars,  the  workers,  and  the  dilettanti, 
for  aU  of  high  or  low  estate,  old  or  young,  who  want  to  know. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  do  not  promise  what  they  can  not  fulfill 


Funk  Cf  Wagnalls 
Standard  Encyclopedia 


INDISPENSABLE  TO  EVERY  MISSION  FRIEND  mid  WORKER 


It  k  abnlmely  ioc&pennUe  lo 

of  iDMoos  and  tbit  JmmU  bdnde 
V^^tatr—LUTHER  D,  WISH- 
ARD  (late  Atent  of  tlie  AmericMi 
Board). 


1  know  Of  BO  oBwv  book  os  Ibb  wb> 
iodlbat  cornea  aajwlMie  near  das  »  ibe 
nnnihinatinii  of  eooHleleBea.  f^alAr 
and   m^»^iJaabur—REV,  JOHN  w\ 
CONKUN. 


MfAJL^—HARLANP.  BEACH,  Secy 


The  New  Encyclopedia 

of  Missions 

amrs:  H.  O.  D WIGHT,  LU).;  R  ALLEN  TUPPCR.  Jr,  DJ>4  EDWIN  M.  ««  *««.  DJ>. 

A  FEW  OF  ITS  INDISPENSABLE  FEATURES 


1.  Tbe  most  recent  adraiioe  in  the  MmiooMtj  occu- 
pation of  the  world,  notably  in  Central  Airica.  Weitem 
and  Northern  China  and  Mongolia,  Korea,  Nofthem 
Burma,  and  South  Amedca  is  hiUy  treated. 

2.  The  development  of  the  older  fieUt,  as  the  leac- 
tion  in  Japan ;  remah  in  Persia,  among  the  low  castes 
in  India,  the  Laos,  the  Zulus  in  Sooth  Ahica,  etc 

3.  The  Missionary  Conferanoes  and  their  beanng  upon 
mission  comity,  a  new  economic  administration  of  mis- 
sionaiy  fields,  and  the  development  of  a  Science  of 
Missions. 

4.  The  development  of  the  great  work  of  students 


for  misMons  both  at  home  and  abioad ;  inchiding  the 
Wodd*s  Student  ChntiaB  Fedeiatioii,  the  Student  Vol. 
unteer  Movement,  the  Cofloge  Young  Men's  Chmtian 
Association,  etc 

5.  The  developmeat  of  MisAinsry  methodi 
dally  along  sociological  lines,  including  medical, 
tintiil^  indurtiial,  "**!  |iri»»*lft«d  nussions. 

6.  A  diiectoiy  of  Misnonaiy  Societies,  with 
addresses  and  a  vast  fund  of  other  useful 

7.  Tables  of  statitirs,  showing  die  advance  of  the 
Kingdom  in  each  ooutttiy,  and  separate  taUes  showing 
the  work  being  done  by  each  society. 


COMMENDED  IN  THE  STRONGEST  TERMS 


Work  of  Eminent  Experta 

"  A  number  of  the  most  distinguished  and  widely 
known  experts  on  the  theory  and  practise  and  his- 
tory of  missions,  both  men  and  women,  and  from 
sevBral  different  denominations,  have  prepared 
articles  for  tbe  new  Encydopedia  upon  diCrarent 
phases  of  these  subjects.  It  is  now  toe  best  work 
procurable  of  a  missionary  encyclopedia  charac- 
ter.**—JBell|Kou8  Teleaeope,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  Clestf  Surrey 


(ti 


Of  Inestimable  Value 

"  An  encyclopedia  of  f  orei^  missions  is  of  ines- 
timable TaJue  and  increasmgly  so  as  missions 
come  to  the  front  and  are  the  oblect  of  study  in  a 
widenixig  circle  of  students  and  friends  of  the 
cause.  This  new  substantial  comi)endium  of  accu- 
rate facts  of  missions  will  fill  a  olace  of  well  rec- 
ognized need.^— Independent,  New  York. 

Will  Encourage  Mission  Woric 

"The  book  is  eminently  calculated  to  gratify 
those  who  are  enga^^  in  supporting  the  missions. 
They  will  read  it  with  unusual  pleasure  and  thank- 
fulness. It  should  also  serve  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion and  secure  the  cooperation  of  those  who  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  such  Christian  work  as 
is  here  recorded.  The  book  will  increase  the  seal 
and  devotion  of  those  engaged  in  obedience  to  the 
Redeemer's  last  command.  It  will  fill  their  heu*ts 
with  thankfulness." — Christian  Intelligencer, 
New  York. 

Vitally  Helpful 

**The  work  will  be  found  to  be  indispensable 
to  Christian  workers  who  desire  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  world  progress  in  religion." — Chris- 
tian Advocate,  New  York. 

Needful  tor  Every  Worker 

*'The  work  will  be  found  helpful  to  pastorsi 
students  for  the  ministry.  Christian  workers,  and 
missionaries. '^ — Zion'a  Advocate,  Portland,  Me. 

8vo,  Cloth.    870  Pages.    $6.00,  net    Half  Leather,  $iaOOb  net    Canrkfeb  50 
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One  has  here  in  a  single  volnme  a  clear  survey 
of  every  field,  and  an  account  of  the  rise  of  every 
society,  and  a  brief  acoonnt  of  many  great  mis- 
sionaries.'*—CPirtotion  Advocate,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Incalcalably  Heipfol 

*'This  volume  is  a  miasionary  library  in  itsolf, 
of  incalculable  value  to  any  one  interested  in  mis- 
sions."—C9br<«fton  Advocate,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 

For  Every  Earnest  Chrbtiaii 

'*It  is  a  volume  which  will  be  found  indispen- 
sable by  those  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the 
modem  missionary  movements  throughout  the 
world.  The  amount  of  time  and  labor  involved 
in  its  prroaration  few  can  appreciate,  but  it  Inings 
to  the  table  of  all  who  are  seeking  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  informatkm  it^idi  wiu  be 
greatlv  welcomed.**— JfiMiOfiory  Herald,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


New  Books  Just  From  the  Press  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

The  Gift  of  the  Morning  Star 

By  ARMISTEAD  C  GORDON 

A  forceful  and  original  story,  dealing  with  the  hitherto  neglected  fields  Danker  life  and 
experience  strikingly  illustrating  the  power  of  self-conquest. 

"  His  style,  with  its  refreshing  suggestion  of  things  quaintly  modern,  has  both  unmistakable 
literary  quality  and  a  singular  suitability  to  the  story  which  he  sets  out  to  tell.  His  descriptions  of 
nature,  human  and  otherwise,  show  rare  skill,  and  his  delineation  of  character  is  almost  always 
distinctly  good." — llines-Dis^tch,  Richmond,  Va. 

"  It  is  a  forceful  and  original  story.  The  wonderfully  strong  and  beautiful  motif  by  which  the 
power  of  self-conquest  is  illustrated  with  much  striking  and  life-like  power,  gives  title  to  the  work,  as 
suggested  by  the  promise,  '  He  that  overcometh  ...  I  will  give  him  the  Morning  Star.'  A  great 
novel,  written  in  an  attractive  and  poetic  style,  and  maintaining  its  interest  to  the  end.*' — ^ETenia^ 
News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

**  A  tale  of  Dunkard  life  and  experience  with  a  dominant  motive  of  self-conquest,  powerfully  and 
picturesquely  denoted." — North  Americui,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  It  has  originality,  tenderness,  and  power."— ChicAgo  Tribune. 

"  A  forceful  and  original  story,  dealing  with  the  hitherto  neglected  field." — Republic,  St.  Louis. 

"  This  new  story,  laid  in  a  field  that  has  been  hitherto  unoccupied,  ought  to  have  more  than  the 
usual  lease  on  life.  It  is  a  long,  carefully  elaborated  story  with  various  merits — good  character  draw- 
ing, originality  of  plot,  vivid  descriptions  of  nature,  and  conversations  that  are  convincing." — St. 
Loub  Glob^Democrat. 

"  It  is  a  story  to  grip  the  heart."— CveniDg  Star.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*'  The  story  tells  of  inward  struggle,  and  the  plot  Is  constructed  on  strong  lines.  It  has  originality* 
tenderness,  and  power.  Praise  is  due  this  novel  for  its  sincerity,  its  beautiful  descriptions  of  nature* 
its  satisfying  conversations,  and  its  splendid  characterizations  as  well  as  for  its  strong  original  plot." — 
Evening  Tdeiramt  New  York. 

12mo,  Cloth.    $1.50,  Poat-i 


The  Marquise's  Millions 

By  FRANCES  AYMAR  MATHEWS 

Author  qf  ''My  Lady  Ptggy  Ooe$  to  Ibum,'" ''  A  LUO*  Tragtdy  at  71«i-7Wn,"  Ue. 

It  is  a  sprightly  and  deddedly  original  story  of  an  American  girl  in  France  and  her  lover, 
and  their  adventures  and  misadventures  in  a  plot  to  capture  the  Marquise's  millions. 

"  When  we  say  that  Frances  Aymar  Mathews  is  the  author  of  *  My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to  Town  ' 
and  '  A  Little  Tragedy  at  Tien-Tsin,*  we  know  just  what  sort  of  a  treat  lies  hidden  l^tween  the  covers 
of  'The  Marquise's  Millions.'  It  is  a  striking  story,  containing  a  pleasant  mingling  of  comedy  and 
adventure  with  just  the  requisite  dash  of  despair.  Frances  Mathews  has  recreated  the  atmosphere  of 
the  old  French  chateau  with  marvelous  success." — PhUaddphia  Item. 

"  The  humor  is  delicious,  and  the  situations  as  they  develop  are  convulsing." — Cveniiiit  Newt, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

"  It  is  vivacious,  sprightly,  and  hlgh-^irited  throughout,  not  a  dull  page  checking  the  animated 
movement  of  the  narration.  It  discovers  an  original  way  of  looking  at  things,  presenting  even  the 
most  commonplace  scenes  from  a  new  point  of  view.  It  is  continuously  amusing,  eliciting  smiles 
that  often  turn  to  laughter,  being,  like  its  predecessor,  an  admirable  book  to  read  aloud." — Philad^ 
phia  evening  Telegraph. 

"  Those  who  read  the  author's  '  My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to  Town,*  or  have  seen  her  successful  plays 
on  the  stage,  will  expect  an  original  plot,  amusing  situations,  and  sparkling  talk  in  her  new  story,  and 
will  not  be  disappointed.    It  is  a  good  summer  novel." — Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  O. 

**  The  plot  is  sparkling  and  decidedly  original,  and  the  situations  are  well  developed  with  many 
touches  of  humor." — Rel^^out  Telescope. 


12ino,  Cloth,  Frontitpiece.    $1.00^  Net;  bjr  Mail,  $1.09 
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FRINK  REFLECTORS 

THE     GREAT     CHURCH     LIGHT 


T'K)  light  any  room  and  light  it  efiectiveiy,  economically,  and  pleasantly,  is  not 
\_  a  simple  matter.  We  have  made  a  specialty  of  just  such  lighting  for  over 
ioAy  yean  and  can  guarantee  satisfactory  results.  Our  experience  gained 
in  all  lines  of  lighting  during  this  time  is  at  your  service.  Ask  for  catalogue  and 
estimate  on  your  next  contract  No  church  lighting  should  be  undertaken  without 
considering  Frink  Reflectors ;  consideration  will  insure  adoption. 

A  RECENT  TESTIMONIAL 

"  We  haven't  u  yet  th«  pluu  for  our  new  church,  M>  cammt  ■rawo'  4Dy  of  your  quMioiu.  We  iliall 
do  nothing  in  regud  to  it  before  •pring,  u  we  are  wubog  to  «t  *JI  ddoib  togetlier.  Then  we  cu  IfJI  [tow  Uree 
■  church  we  ihall  build.  fHave  not  read  your  lecommendilioni.  Ten  yean  ago  you  wld  Reflectoci  to  the 
F're^yteiiao  Church  at  Meridian,  N.  V,.  of  which  I  wu  then  putor.     Hiey  were  perfectly  lahifaelory.  which,  I 

tiiink,  ii  all  that  ii  required." — Rei/.  Wallace  B.  Lucas,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 


I.  P.  FRINK,  551  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

GEO.  FRINK  SPENCER.  Manager 


ECCLESIASTICAL    AND    MEMORIAL    ART   WORKERS    SINCE    1S57 

23.  ZB,  27  SIXTH   AVENUE  IN  t»  W        YOKl^ 

Wlien  writing  tii  advfiliseis,  iileose  mention  The  Hosiilctiu  Revi 


All 


Makes 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


-'tP«TtlWHW»Trn»riUr  Jfji* 


REniNCTONS,       .... 
rNDER  WOODS, 
HKIITH  rREniEBS.- 

HAinnoNDS,     .... 

OI.IVERS, 

DENsnORES,     .... 

OTHERS, 

CASH  TALKS)   Covpiii  Tiiui  nic 
RCDtBlt,  S-i.ttlt  Vp  Per  ni< 
TOU  CAN  SATE  MON*KY  by  puirhoimK  i 

rrtwr.  dilngyou . new. or  B good  on;  - 

[HhkM  MDt  td  ill  ptrti  of  (lit  MutTT ;  Blufptl  witK  prlfiltg* 

«xuiluti«L.    fttnd  poit4l  for  priM  lijt  uid  ipHBinu  «f  vark. 

CONSOLIDATED  TYPEWRITER 

'elepboDe.  S3M  CorUaiiili.  243  BrMdway, 

Sp»cml  PrlctM  to  tbt  Chrgy 


«ao 


sailor  qf"T7ie  ChrUUan  Endrm 


■  World." 


One,  ire  piclied  np  (or  ten  ctaU  Is  ui  old  book  at 
WMk.  It  ls"TbelUwkHiHTOuett«r."bjBeT. ' 
Chipln,  M>d  It  wu  pabUslMd  tn  lB)B-«lgb(]'  y**"  > 

Tha  olber  le  the  neolj  nrlscd  ■' Bncrdopedk*  c 
elout,"  edited  bj  Di.  Henry  O.  I>wlglit,  Dr.  H.  Alle 
pn,  end  Dr.  B.  H.  BUM,  ud  pvbllibed  I7  Funk  d 
nail*  Compeny,  Kew  York. 

Tbe  am,  a  wander  of  lie  Saj,  contalui  oboal 
words.    The  eecond.  w 
volomee  of  tbe  Onl  edition,  1 


lUlii 


In  the  lint— to  tike  >  aliigle  lUnMnthia— the  main  ■ 
connl  of  Afrlci  la  comprised  In  two  hundred  woidi.  T 
people  are  proloandl;  divided  Into  "  Afrlouia  end  Ant 
orWblteauid  BUcb."  Africenerhu  J  net  died,  bat  t 
krul  le  the  chief  minion  sLitJon,  b>  which  the  eplend 
Kirt  df  100  Blblu  and  100  TaUmeaUbuUtelT  been  mai! 
We  heve  a  bare  mention  of  ■■  Mr,  Hobert  Hoflnt." 

The  second  records.  In  articles  slmoal  lonaineisble,  t 
opentlona  in  the  Dsrk  Cootlneat  of  n  dlSerent  societii 
supporting  S,S!S  mlHionarlea  and  lB,4afl  nitlTS  workei 
with  S,Oei  ptHccs  for  rvgalsT  worship,  3.811  schools, 
higher  Instltntlons  of  learning,  B&  bospitals  and  dlspeoi 
rio,  ud  8J  pabllshlng  plants. 

Tbe  Bnl  ventares  upon  a  llat  of  all  mltaionaries  to  t 
heathen  np  to  that  time,  together  wl:h  all  native  prescbei 
This  list  occupies  32  small  pages.  Among  thou  llvL 
that  year  we  note  Carey,  Flsk,  Goodell,  QrMBihs,  Hi 
Hough,  Jndaon,  Uarahman,  Hedharst,  Hoffat.  Udrrlse 
Pilee.  Thanton.  and  Wlliianu.  Vhal  a  glorious  compan 

Merely  to  enamerate  the  17,000  mls^onarles  now  UtId 
their  76,000  native  helpers,  and  tbe  6,000  atatlons  ai 
£3.000  ool-sUtions,  wDold  require  a  volnme  twice  as  lar 
as  the  "  MlHlonarj  Oazetteer  "  of  laes. 

Indeed,  If  anj  one  wants  a  hook  to  eoDTonnd  the  gkr 
ticB.  and  tomakethsbeartsof  ail  Cbrtallana  leap  with  Jc 
let  blm  get  this  great  New  Encyclopedia  of  lUsaioi 
Mnch  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten.  Uany  new  ai 
valuable  articles  have  been  added,  including  3.000  war 
on  CbristUn  Endeavor  sodetlea  In  mission  fleids.  T 
whole  has  been  corrected,  revised,  and  bronghl  down 
date.  Xo  mUsionary  etadent  can  afford  not  to  have 
And  every  Christian  should  be  a  missionary  atddeDt. 


middle  sge;  tbe  tresb  b 


■soned,  iltogetber   too  deilcata   f 


peeled,  at  so  nnuiltlgBted.  because  It  is  so  little  tmdentoc 
as  tbe  sorrow  In  a  Toong  mind — Jo/tn  OUttr  Botiba, 
"iMct  and  Oit  Saul  IliinUrM." 


Ona  Wwy  to  Prevant  RsllivBr  Dtaaatan 

(F'rvm  "  Saucf  Plgaanlr.") 
Tbe  present  appalling  epidemic  of  fatal  accidents 
American  railroads  la  arousing  a  vigoratii  agitation  by  t 
preai  and  detnapdlng  the  serions  consideration  of  remed 
mcasnna  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlnlon.  O 
clal  O^rea  for  the  latest  llscal  year  ended  June  30th,  10 
show  the  unprecedented  record  of  00,130  csaoaldes,  3,^ 
killed,  and  Sl.StS  injured  on  the  vaiiaua  nllway  syate 
of  the  United  Btatea,  aa  Incrtase  of  Ht  per  cent  In  t 
unmber  of  fatal  accldenta.  These  fignres  are  eicln^ve 
accidents  at  croasinga.  to  tnapassera,  etc.,  wbkh  woe 
increase  the  above  tatais  hj  thouasiids.  Almost  every  d 
witnesses  some  new  slsugbter.        • 


When  writing  to  odvertlaers,  pleMO  menlion  Till  HomLSTic  Rbvi 


All  nllwif  manigen  rallzp  ihil  bejond 
■nd  oilier  Kifefriiirili  thtre  »1w»jb  reni«!n«  the  "hncun 
tacior"  upon  uliich  perferi  ufely  la  mon  or  kM  depead- 
ml.  Tin  Erriiing  Rut.  Sew  Yni*,  attted  reienOj  llul 
Ur  miKl  prolific  cauxe  of  accldeni  Ii  negllgeDoa  ot  cm- 
ploTwa.  Thli  OfgllBencc  ig  due.  In  the  mijortqr  of  caas, 
to  an  Imperfect  memor;.    Aa  T/it  Etening  Pml  edltonill)' 

"The  potenUal  cauan  of  tallway  accUmta  an  coiuuiil. 
TbetagSaKitJbrgifi  an  order  10  meet  anolbw  t«ln  al  a 
cenalD  alaf I'm.  ilioueh  the  fact  la  In  wntLn^aod  lapreaum' 
Bbtv  plrrtHl  up  l«(ore  hio  tja  In  IhB  enRlnB  cab.  The 
coo'duclor  hu  a  csp^  of  the  aanie  order,  bul  he/orgiU\t, 


In  reply  Ici  a  qimlion  from  a  hackman  ae  he  left  the  dea- 
palcher'e  office.  Yet  Im  aflertiranl  fDTKOI  hla  orders  and 
oi'erraii  Ibc  panalim  point,  Iho  onier-ahcet  being  found  It 


li  Is  clou-  tlial  then  ahoald  be  a  memorr  leal  u 
^lor  teat  for  proapecllre  rallwaj  emplojeef.  Tt 
oqld  prepare  tberaaelvefl  hj  atndyiag  a  ^ood  u 
Item  each  ba  Profeaaor  LoUette'a  celebrated  " 


InfalUble  ac 


d  pFKlaloD  lo  the  pooraat  m 


I>ezleavr«plilc»l  Ora  MnaiB, 

{From  ■■  Sauct  Piguani:") 
••  I'm  Eoln'  to  eat  dlpnei  wlv  big  folka 
pered  little  Dollf,  coDfldeaUtllT,  to  '' 
h-llh  whom  ehe  had  jual  made  triendB. 

"■       "  "    "^     ""       u  think  jaa 


light"' 


little  to 


■n,  to  draw  her  oat. 

no !    I  OH  Papt'a  Standard    IHctlonar;.    ' 
le  like  big  folke."  said  INHiy.  Importantlj. 
don't  lell  me:    How  In  the  world  can  TOO  i» 


The  latest  Novelty  in  Picture  Postals 


Missionary  Picture  Pesfais 


Price,  Per  Set,  32  Cards,  Only  SSc. 
Prica,  2  Mnli  nch.  I B  c*nti  t  daian, 
50  for  4G   cantt.  100  Idr  7B  G*nt« 

nm  4  WASHALLi  ooKPurr,  rnka..  mw  TOU 


When  writiDg  to  artve 


«  mention  The  Houletio  BKvncw. 


WOHTH  WAITISTQ  FOR. 


The  Latiffon 
Simptejc  "Printer 


lalmpleeondchcHpcgtDopllcBUng  pro 


100.000  IdIbm. 


jMMr-ioeetlnE  nil  I  en  or  word 
WTRUm  on  tnj  onllDyT  I>*p«r,  n 
CDpE»  an  b«  ma^lp.    dunrl  for  di 


of  ordinary  writing.    ] 
c«n  be  reproduceu  tj 


<r  B  wing.  ThE  ori^^uU  il 
Hny  pen.  ind  from  1^  IOC 
Im  and  umpla  01  •tcnk. 

»rboni  St.,  Chi«M;o. 

SO  T«My  St..  Haw  ToA 


Funk  A  Wignilla  Compuij,  New  Tork  and  London, 
BimoDiKS  that  tha  lODg  awaited  Standard  EncjekiiBdta 
Il  al  laft  In  coorae  of  (mparMou.  Prellndoar}' aanoaiic*- 
iDent  of  the  work  waa  made  to  tha  preaa  aerend  ycvi 
Bl^,  tatya  tI\M  Ow  compMlon  of  the  Ricat  Standard  D£o. 
tionarf.  Then  came  the  Immeiue  lwelve.iolatiie  Jewlih 
Encyclopedia,  and  actlTe  work  on  the  Standard  Bdct- 
clopedia  waa  deferred  until  the  Jewlah  EoCTckipalla 
should  be  well  on  toward  completion.  Xloe  Tolamei 
arenowpobllahed;  the  tenth  [i  annoanced  for  Hajr  Uth, 
and  the  two  remaining  voliunea  will  be  ready  before  the 
endoftbeyear.  Tbia  will  enable  the  pnbllahers  lo  bend 
■II  their  eneri^ea  to  tbe  wotk  of  makioK  and  pabllihlng 
whftt  they  promise  shall  be  the  greareat  and  moet  perfect 
EncyclapeilU  of  anlieraal  knowledge  erer  made.  Their 
well-known  achievement  wltb  Ute  Standard  DlcUonarj 
givee  pnqneatlonable  weight  to  their  promlaeg  for  the 
new  work.    None  familiar  with  tbe  perfect  Dictionary, 

land  the  acksonledged  right  lo  lu  name— Standard- 
will  doubt  that  ibu  aame  enterprlae  and  tbe  same  Inlel- 
llgencc  will  prodnce  the  Standard  Encyclopedia  and 
make  It,  loo.  worthy  of  Ita  name.  Neither  time  nor 
mgney.the  pnUlahen  declare,  will  beapared  to  accom- 
pllah  tlila  reanlt.  It  will  be  to  Ihingt  what  the  standard 
DlcOonary  la  lo  aordt.  It  will  be  up  lo  date.  II  will  be 
made  wholly  by  epeclaliata,  tbe  highest  knChorltlea  Id 
CI  cry  brancb  of  baman  kDawlodgebelDg  made  Ita  edllon 
rcganlleee  of  cipenso.  It  will  be  ill-lnclualte,  both  u 
to  iubjecl  and  aa  to  thurougbacse  nf  IreatmenL    II  will 

distinctive  one.  Tbe  thing  a  man  wants  to  know  at  ooee 
will  be  tbe  thing  he  Onde  Int  and  eaalest.  Tbe  lUu- 
tiatlona  will  be  all  that  the  most  critics!  can  wbh  and 
will  be  prepared  primarily  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  jnftrmafleii. 
Tbe  maps  will  be  well  made  and  accaisle.  a  thing  Dorer 
yet  acbleved  In  American  Bncyclopedla  making.  Tba 
Fnnk  jt  Wagnalle  Slandaid  Encyclopedia  will  be.  In 
abort,  the  atandard  univeraal  reference  work  lor  the 
maaees,  and  tbe  scbolara,  the  workers,  and  tbe  dllattiotl, 
tor  all  of  high  or  low  eilale.  old  or  yoong.  who  mnU  Ai 
knoie.  Fnnk  A  Wagnalla  Company  do  not  promlae  what 


"  Way  In  <te  Wood*,  k 


'  Ho  body  Dkh." 


"Deo 

owl  liba  In 

lonely  place— 

■Way  in  de  wooda. 

■a'nobodydaht 

Eyes  la 

n  hia  (ace- 

•Way 

In  de  wooda. 

an^  nobody  data. 

Seta  an 

hroodaBloD 

sigh  ai><  mo. 

When  deallTab  moo 

•Way 

In  de  wooda 

an^  nobody  dab. 

"Oheahdetonelyw 

hlp-po'-wUI!- 

■Way 

in  de  wooda. 

an' nobody  dah- 

■Way 

In  de  wood.. 

an^  nobody  dahl 

Dabde 

wand^rln^  night  winds  stmy, 

Dahdc 

grtianin'  branchee  away, 

Ohosia 

an^  witches  1 

«dey.ay. 

•Way 

In  de  woods, 

an^  nobody  dah. 

■Wayd 

own  in  ms  Soulhem  home- 

■Way 

in  de  wooda. 

an^  nobody  dab- 

Dah^i  de  place  I  long 

Way 

in  de  wooda. 

an' nobody  dab. 

bwldeyeao 

coal. 

Lbten 

Id  ma  alory'a 

OwPsa 

hooHn^  hi  ma 

•Way 

In  de  wooda. 

an'  nobody  dahl  ■ 

vm-Tht^aek  Cat  Club."  bv  Jama  D.a 

Wben  writing  to  kdvcrtbnfs,  pleue  manltoti  Tea  Hokilitic  Rbtibw. 


RUSSIAN 

LITERATURE 


Complete  ^erka  In  M  tdIoim*.  Tniulaud  br 
LoalH  uid  ATlmuMude.  Now  rodj  "ScbuMpol 
ind  Other  llJUurTT>let"uul"TolM4iT'a  Pkri  "  VM 
per  vol. 

KHaya  and  Lellera.  lamo.  cloth,  tl m. 
What  I*  Artt  llmo,  cloih.  BO  cu..  net. 
Eaarhaddon.  and  Other  Storlem.     Bmill 

Tolmlor  and   Hla  Problem*.      B}  Ajlmer 

Hude.    1«mo,  cIoUL,|t.oa. 

ToIbIot  and   HI*  neaaace.      BjJbaiata. 

Cnsbr.    Iflmo.  dolh,  |I  .00. 

MAKSIM  CORKY 

Tatea  rrom  G«rkr-  TniuUted  bj  R.  Neabit 
Bain.    Itaio,  cloth.  tl.iW. 

TURCENIEFF 

>larr  af  a  Snperflaoaa 

IV Oman,     und    Aaa'va, 

Ijoio,  cloth.  ll.M). 

RUSSIA   AT  THE   BAR  of  the 
American  People 


To  DKnee  or  Xot  To  Dauicso. 

No  qnenlon  la  MitM  tiotll  it  la  aettlccl  rlEhU j.  n  i 
atua  told.  The  qacatlon  whMha-  ■^-"'•'"j;  la  good 
had  tor  the  monUa  and  for  the  health  ia  aa  macb  aUn 
a  phjiieal  edocaUon  coatentit 


Tcrt 


la  April  Dr.  E.  It.  Aitiold.  director  < 
Normal  School  of  Gjnuiaatlca,  aaJd: 

"  Daodng  la  verr  much  aiore  raloable  aeisnlUcallT  tar 
women  than  for  men,  u  Mravtbenliie  the  nakol 
plrta  or  theli  fnme.    Square  dancca  shonld  be  taoncU 


otlngU 


re  plaj,'  1 


with  a  meaning  Dndoatood  bj  people  In  thfae  prvtictl 
daja.  1  approve  the  Ha^Hng  of  the  aexea  together.  It 
le  tbe  properly  regulated  eipnaalon  of  a  natonJ  la- 
itlnct."  Dr.  Arnold  dccland  that  the  preaent  kcU 
etiquette  for  women  made  Ihem  trip  with  mlndng  ittpi, 
and  forbade  tbem  to  run  and  Jomp,  thereby  Imiied^ 
the  clrcalMlon  of  the  blood  in  the  lower  llmhe.  LH 
them  dance  gTmnaatlcallj,  be  nld.  and  Indolge  In  largr 
leg  morementa,  and  It  will  be  better  tor  them.  He  rcH- 
erated  that  the  hopping  dance  ww  the  thing,  while  Ibi 
aodal  dance,  with  lU  glide  or  walk.  wa>  naelw  ^- 
giealcallj.  lie  aald  a  good  word  for  the  two  alep,  bmr- 
ever,  Ii  wa*  ao  ilmple.  be  aald.  that  It  nee^d  as 
thooght  and.  If  Inane,  waa  meet  rocreallTe. 

On  the  other  hanil.  Profeuwr  William  Clravs r  Wilkii- 
aon.  of  the  UnlvmltT  of  Chicago,  la  his  little  book, 
"me  Dance  of  Modem  Sodely,"  which  bi  the  alroop* 
preaentallon  ever  made  of  the  oth^  aide  of  the  qnraliaB. 
W]i*:  "There  I*  no  other  aoclal  ange  wbalcvn-  thai  l> 
dinctij  or  lodlrectly  cbarxeahle  with  producing  more  of 
the  iij.health.  which,  deitroylng  the  llfe-loog  conifort  of 

tloo.  .  .  .  H  (the  dance)  hu  prew^bed  midnight  boon, 
tight  laelngt  paper^oled  aboce — In  abort  a  good  nnejbrr 
of  Ihoae  hartfoi  ugagea  which  diatort  tho  developnml 
of  Diodera  aoclety.  For  whsIevEr  will  Krve  to  heigbm 
(he  Itlualan  and  aeductlveneaa  of  the  dance  .  .  .  noDU- 
ter  what  it  be — faahlon  dccreea  it  aibd  women  adopc  iL'' 


WhatlsDaus  Mp-Top? 


TO  PROVE  si 


100  copies  from   Pen-written    &Qd 
50  copies  from  Typewritten  ori^nal 


Ink.  The  product  of  Mjeara'  eiperieno 
for  complete  ippiiraliia.  cap  Bine  (pHnta  BK 
to  the  trade  d^ual  of  SSM  per  cent.    fS.OO 


prnik.  no  prints') 
bf  is  in.).  (7.30,  nbjeet 


FEUX  A.  L.  DAUS    DUPLICATOR  CO..  Daui  Kit.,  in  John  Stn»t.  N«w  Yock 

^^^■B«v-ai^P^^Bv^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^^^^^^i>«^^a^^^B^aHa^aH^i^M 
Will  ■.!  I' Tinue  to  advertlscra.  please  mention  The  Hoxnxno  Rktixw. 


NAiR.  TF'ORJDt     CONN. 

RinLDEItPOrTlJBUMRrPNEUM^fnC 
J74NDELECTRIC-PIPE-  0RQj4N>X-^ 


lividual  Communion 
ps 


'  pennit  a  custom  at  the  Q>mjnunion  table  which  you 
not  tolerate  in  your  own  home  ?  Adopted  by  every 
ination  and  eminently  satisfactory.  We  were  pioneera 
lis  idea  and  our  outfit  is  tonday  used  by  the 

Largest  List  of  Churches 

the  individual  system.    Let  us  send  you  the  list  and 
)ook  showing  styles  and  prices.    We  will  send  a 

Trial  OuttH  Pne  to  Your  Cburcb 
iRY  COMMUNION  OUTnT  CO.  25th  St  Rochester,  N.Y. 


HVINITY   SCHOOL 


-OF- 


Lfvard  University 


CAMBRIDOB,  MASS. 


JNDENOMINATIONAL  SCHCX)L 
OF  THEOLOGY 

nouncement  for  I90S-06t  Now  Ready 


:ntral  university 

-ated  Sept  23d,  1896.  Offers  unsurpassed  facilities 
irosecution  of  studies  Id  Languaj^e,  Literature,  Ilis- 
.,  etc.  Ministers  or  others  interested  in  Literary  or 
3  work  are  invited  to  wtMc  for  circulars  outlining 
for  Home  Study  leading  to  degrees.  Students  in 
ate.  Strongly  endorsed  by  leading  Clergymen  and 
re.  Address,  Secretary  Central  University,  In- 
•lis,  Ind. 


THE  McCORMICK 
:OLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


.060  N.  Halstead  Street,  Chicavo,  IllinoU 


}rm  oi)ens  Thnrsday,  September  1,  1905. 
rther  information  address  the  Secretary. 


Japanese  vs.  American  House- 
fiimislilngrs* 

The  clean  and  tidy  little  Japanese  have  practically  no 
furniture  at  all  in  their  homes.  What  they  have  is 
brought  out  when  it  is  required  for  use,  and  when  it  has 
served  its  turn  it  Is  folded  up  and  put  away  in  its  proper 
place.  This  is  also  their  habit  with  decorations.  Whsn 
a  guest  is  expected  the  walls  are  hung  with  pictures; 
when  tea  is  served  trays  and  stools  are  brought  in,  and 
you  find  the  house  decorated  with  bronzes,  ivories,  and 
flowers.  If  a  goest  were  unexpectedly  to  return  half  an 
hour  after  his  departure,  he  would  find  that  the  pictores 
had  been  rolled  up  and  put  away,  and,  indeed,  that  the 
gai]y-decorated[room  was  perfectly  bare. 

Now,  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  shoold 
strictly  follow  out  these  methods  of  those  clean  and  tidy 
little  people,  tho  they  are  all  instinctively  imbned 
with  perfect  taste  and  are  the  greatest  decorative  artists 
the  world  has  ever  known.  But  I  do  say  that  yon  might 
go  a  long  way  in  imitating  them  with  great  advantage  to 
art  and  cleanliness.  If  a  man  of  sense  and  taste  were  to 
go  round  his  house  and  note  and  price  all  tho  hideous 
and  superfluous  articles  that  a  woman  strews  round  a 
house,  he  would  bo  simply  horrified.  We  have  all  a 
great  deal  too  much  furniture,  even  when  it  is  of  the 
very  best,  and  our  walls  are  overcrowded  with  every- 
thing which  can  be  stood  against  them  or  hung  npon 
them.  To  turn  your  walls  into  the  semblance  of  a  bric- 
a-brac  shop  or  an  exhibition  of  pictures  is  in  the  worst 
of  taste,  and  to  make  your  rooms  into  a  sort  of  f  amitnre 
warehouse,  is  to  make  yonr  house  uncomfortable  at  the 
expense  of  art.  But  when  the  pictures,  vases,  clocks, 
chandeliers,  candlesticks,  and  other  so-called  chimney 
ornaments,  are  of  the  most  cmde  mannfactore  and  in 
the  most  detestable  taste,  a  husband  who  respects  him- 
self and  his  wife  ought  to  send  away  his  family  to  the 
seaside,  and  go  out  and  pawn  all  the  **  china  "  and  glass, 
and  Parian  marble  figures  he  can  lay  hands  on,  and  lose 
the  ticket  and  all  memory  of  where  he  has  disposed 
of  them.  He  should  then  buy  a  box  of  matches,  and 
having  gone  all  over  the  house,  and  gathered  together  all 
the  antimacassars,  mats,  balmshes,  art  muslin,  bamboo 
work,  carved  Swiss  brackets,  reed  curtains,  Birmingham 
Japanese  fans  and  other  eyesores  and  dust  traps  he  can 
lay  hands  on,  he  should  make  a  bonfire  in  his  back  yard. 
Foolish  men,  who  repeat  the  nonsense  they  hear,  are  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  **  It  is  easy  to  discern  a  feminine 
hand  about  a  room."  It  i»  and  if  I  had  my  way  no 
woman  should  have  a  hand  in  such  mischief  as  is  found 
"  for  idle  hands  to  ^or—From  ''^Tfu  Domestic  Blunders 
qf  Hbf/i^n,"  by  A  Mere  Man. 


Two  Wa^s  of  Lovlnff. 

There  are  two  ways  of  loving— one  is  Joyous,  active, 
sane,  without  questionings  and  without  bitterness— the 
young  and  beautiful  love  which  makes  life  charming 
and  is  its  recompense.  The  other  sardonic,  agitated, 
complaining,  more  full  of  tears  tluin  laughter,  makes  its 
victims  idle,  cowardly,  cruel,  and  capricious.— JbAn 
Oliver  Hobbes,  in ''  Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters.'* 
When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Homilbtic  Review. 


'IF  YOU  ^"^  *'*?*-"- 


MOTHER,  SWEETHEART 

Then  evrry  wiml  „f  Hip  ploin-lulks  in  this 
liUlL'l).iuk,  "Tha  Ethloa  of  Ma.rTln«e," 

by  JI. !?.  IViMEKdv.  M.D.,  is  of  vital  impor- 
lance  to  j-nu. 

W    rt^f  I?     Kn,mit-J  "jiifik.  »lll  flnri  manj  ImiH.r. 

MARRIAGE|;ils„3= 
MATERNITY  :S=» 


Rlebard  Crokar  mjmI  tta*  Alarm  cuoek. 

Puilne  oiic  of  niT  vtella  to  Wanla|[e,  nn  Uuilun  T. 
Wlldif  InhltDPw  book,  "  The  SinnjySlcfcortlwS&rt" 
(Fiink  S  WSKiuIla  CnmiMnrI,  Mr.  Cmta  tai  1  Mi 
lo»1hPr  almost  eontlnusllj  for  a  wwt;  he  not  calj 
■nrrlvpil  ll.  iHlt  wu  a  mMt  nllvutivi-  an<l  mmpuiaDilk 
luHiI.  HlH  ton  Brrt  wu  fund  of  crlline  up  aU^ !»  Il* 
moniiii)(  to  hunt  innabrooiiie,  >n<l  In  nnlvr  tu  be  i«- 
kMicd  bi-VFUUlJ  Kt  an  alarm  clock.  -'Eatlfmomlsi' 
111  Bnglud  and  al  that  teaxiD  of  the  jtat  r 


:o  foil  I 


•t  dawT 


:hrarilrr 


li:*  father  did  not  wlab  him  tc 
would  po  BOtlly  Into  Bert"a  room  and  tnm  n«  the  ilirB. 
to  atan  a  fall  nlKht'a  alnp  tor  the  boy.  The  txi  lU 
hp  coald  not  hear  the  alarm  worried  Bwt  h>  ([natir  llm 
he  placed  the  clock  dlreclW  over  hie  head,  haiudu:  ii  "> 
a  Klrlnfi  from  the  c^llng.  Bat  rven  in  Ihlc  porillno  !li. 
CcokiT  siircerded  In  manipnlallnK  It,  aud  lie  cIhTuDi 
told  me  ot  11  at  the  time. 


12mo.  Clotb.  #1.0I>,  Pont- paid 

^  FUKK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publllhar*.  NEW  TORK 


CHURCH  PLANS 


BENJAMIN  D.  PRICE,  J  Aprun 
MAX  CHARLES  PRICE,  i'"'"^'*'' 
Aliuitic  Highluids,  N.  J. 


Catalogue  coDtalolDE  deecrlBtlon  and  DI 
3.0OO  Chutcl 


[  variclj  of  church  plana  hat 
iiorNtnlnrdGlaaa.    Itl 

I  the  plHln  vitm.   Circular  and  nmpl*  aaaiM  fnc 

t.  picojie  mention  Thk  HninLnic  Rimw. 


( 


UMm 


ilOKu*  mn.     It  liBiBln*  rully. 
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FOR    CLERGYMEN    ONLY 

The  MInlslen  Cuuiltj  t'nlon  pays  ■  cub  indemsltr 
Id  ctuw  at  dluhllDg  BCciar.'nU>  Bl  <tic  tal«  ut  $33.00  PER 
WEEK,  and  large  eums  In  event  of  dcnlb,  Inu  or  llmlM 
or  tjei ;  bIbo  paja  Indemnlnt  In  case  of  akkDeaa,  (acute 

OVER  ClO-OOO-OO  paid  lo  diubled  mlnlalaa and 
Ihc  lael  thn»Tan. 


nne-iblrd   thai 


The  coet  of  tt 
17.00  per  year,  p 
charged  bj  an;  ol 
luanrance. 

Endoned  bf  the  leadlne  cler^men  evnrwlieTc. 

A  poelal  card  requMi  will  bring  yon  a  copj  o(  the  bj- 
lawa,  llet  ot  clalma  paid,  blank  appllcallnn.  etc. 

THE   MINISTERS  CASUALTY  UNION 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NEW  INVENTION. 


A  ■■Tlnl«i>»t  Tltmoua*"  In  ConcrSBB 

The  folloo'lua  citract  from  a  neant  Wuhlngton  letter 
bj  Milt  SaoUii  Tht  AOantaJa 


e  read  SaniiKl  Wureo'a 
TllniouH.- 


DOTel,  "TltUebM 
whicb,  edited  hj 
laaend  Biadj.  ni*  pnblbbed  not  long  ago  bf 
t'uuk  jt  WiKDiUa  Company: 

"  The  United  Stala  has  a  living,  breathing  reprodoc- 
lloii  of  '  Tittlebat  Tllmooae '  enrolled  in  Ibe  taembenhlp 
uf  lu  naiiond  legtalattire.  BepiewntatlTe  Baker,  of 
Brooklyn.  New  Tock.  la  the  modem  Tittlebat,  and  he 
rollawi  BD  clotely  the  political  lltiea  of  Wbtku'b  celebra- 
tod  hero  of  the  Britlab  pa^lament  Ibat  a  cloae  obaerrer 
IB  amazed  lo  note  there  la  not  aalroDger  penonal  ceaem- 
bUooE  between  the  two. 

"TIlmoDee,  It  will  be  remembered,  Introdnced  In  the 
BriUah  parUament  on  bla  election  to  that  BHembl;  an 
•  Act  for  Giving  Ererybodj  Everrlhtng.'  Baker  hai  In- 
troduced In  Congnni  an  act  to  gin;  everybody  everything 
the  human  heart  coald  wlah  for  In  the  way  of  publk 

emmeut  run  public  traina.  public  botela,  public  hatha, 
publlcclgarfaclorlaa.  and  all  other  InatltuIloDBcalcDlaled 
to  Increaau  the  bappinois  of  tbe  dear  people  to  wboee 
canee  he  baa  devoted  bit  earthly  life  and  elenialaaliBllnn. 
"  Baker  In  action  la  allogelber  another  peraon  from 
Baker  in  repoae.  Let  but  one  word  be  epoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  houic  In  relation  lo  paaaca.  laica,  railroada, 
ot  cnrporatlonB  and  InBUntlj'  there  aprlngB  tram  the  cen- 
ter of  the  jungle,  eo  to  apeak,  a  quivering,  colling,  writh- 
ing and  roaring  tIgtTof  oppoeillon.  The  refnaal  of  other 
luenibera  to  yield  the  floor,  the  ahoata  and  hoots  of  hla 


undlng  I 


HIa  n-d  b 


-apeaker- 


All  tl 


ellnchcahiB  lean  Data.  Jumpanpan 
In  the  aJalcB,  Bhrlcks  defiance  at  im 


Buddenly 


retreate  back  to  hia  eeat,  hurta  Ihnnden 
the  laagblng  membeni  about  him  and 
plumpe  down  and  ant  of  algbt  iKhlnd  hli 
Baker,  of  Brooklyn,  lu  acUon.  And  after  he  haa  occu- 
pied the  time  of  tbe  house  In  tblB  faablon  for  any  length 
of  time  it  la  quite  Impoa^ble  to  determine  Joat  what  he 
haa  been  driving  at  He  doubtleBB  knows  what  he  wania 
to  aay.  but  ref  naea  to  let  the  repreaentalive*  of  tin  pinto- 
cralaand  corporations  Intoblaconfldencfl  on  that  anbject. 

"Ilie  other  day  this  baman  Niagara  (for  Buch  he  la  tai 
action,  altbo  he  Ib  a  placid  brook  in  repoae)  heard  BOioe- 
one  mention  the  Southern  Railway's  subsidy  for  faat 
Diall  for  the  suuth-  InelACIly  he  broke  loose  and  aur- 
paaaed  all  his  preilona  eftoria  in  what  waa  generally  pre- 
Bumed  to  be  an  attack  on  soDthera  Democnu.  Shortly 
afterWBida  one  southern  member  aaked  another  why  he 
didnot  reply  to  Baker. 

"'Reply  to  Baker! 'exclaimed  the  member  addreeaed, 
'  My  friend,  there  are  too  many  of  the  Crampacker  kind 
attacking  the  south  to  allow  any  of  ua  any  time  to  waate 
on  the  Titmouse  kind.' 


-The  1 


It  Baker  waa  regarded  aa  tbe  Tliilcbat 
niBe  of  the  aftj-eighth  cnngtea*.  The  discovery  of 
11  to  give  everything  (o  everybody  clinched  the  title 

m  replica  of  Wamen's  celebrated  creation." 


THE    MYSTERY   OF   BAPTIS^ 

Br  Jolm  Stocktaa  Axtell.  DJ>. 

"It  will  haaten  (he  IItuv  when  all  bellevera  will  Ihlul 
more  of  the  myatical  meaning  of  tbe  ceremony  and  Icaa  o 
fiirm."— 2(ctit's  HeraU,  Boston.  Maae, 


pleafie  tiientitm  The  IIumil 


SULOSKAP  A8  A  TBUST  BUSTER. 

How  AkUblmo.  U»  Great  BulUrog.  "Cor- 

naraa"  tbe  DtIhUds  Water. 


ends  Bnd  uilinal  Morlca  In  Chulca  Oodfre]'  LeUnd's 
]  John  Dirneler  Prloce'i  book  "  Kuloeknp,  Ihe  Hu- 
"  (Funk  A  Wign»ll»  Companj),  it  one  which  lelliof 
eatljAmerlwn  '•romep"  In  s -neceMitTof  life."   A 


■r  sw»i  in  the  monnlaii 

■  an  Indian  village 

(ood. 

ter  «nppl7  obtained  from  »  brook.    Afler 

lime 

rook  nn  dry  u  s  dead  bone  in  Ibc  ashei  nf 

ihegiuHbulLrrog.bwl 

lullt  ■  hoge  dam  in 

'blch 

Now  the  Indiana 

1  Ihe 

t,  Hhlcb  la  Indeed  ' 

walling  for  dinner  »hei 

The  Lord  Kuioakip,  e 

er  mereimi  In  heart, 

came 

(o  the  qpper  village  he  demanded  a  drink  of  water^at 
nblcb  Akliblmo.  the  Sagamore,  bellowed;  'Begone  and 
And  thj  water  where  thou  canaL'  Then  the  Haatcr 
Ihniatlhia  epear  into  the  beaat'a  beHj.  and  lol  tbeie 
gushed  forth  a  ralghl;  >tr«am  of  all  the  walet  which 
ahODld  bave  been_ln  Ibe  brook.  KnloakBp,  rlelng  high 
u  anj  glauC  pine,  emmpled  the  moDMer'a  back  Id  hia 
hand,  and  erer  dnce  then  Ihe  ballfrog'i  back  hag  bomo 
the  wrinklea  of  thai  awful  aqaeeEc,  All  this  wblle  the 
Ihirstj  IndiaUB  had  been  wishlng.llke  boya  at  play:  one 
U  lire  ever  In  the  soft,  emoolh  mad;  another  to  dire  In 
ibc  deep  cool,  atnam:  a  third  U>  lire  at  will  on  land  or 
in  lbs  water:  and  the  faartb  to  torerer  swim  in  the 
water,  tt  chanced  thai  all  Iheae  Uiinga  «ei«  aald  In  Ihe 
hour  when,  while  It  pasecs  orer  the  world,  all  itlahee  are 
^ranled.  Bo  II  was  with  Ibeae  Indians.  The  ilTor  cune 
ruablng  down,  and  Ibey  all  went  headlong  Into  the  end. 
leaa  ocean  lo  be  swept  hilo  many  landa;  Ihe  llist  wisher 
Incoming  a  leech,  the  second  a  frog,  the  third  a  crab, 
and  the  fourth  a  Osh.  forever  and  evermore." 


TIiB  InoeptlOD  of  k  Great  Storr. 

MIse  Lllj  Doogall.  author  of  the  new  mj^stcrr  etorr, 
"The  Summit  House  Hjsleiy,"  which  Isiapldly  passing 
f  1  om  one  edition  to  another,  tells  some  InleresUng  facts 


QS  of  the  main  IncIdeDts  here  depleted  waa 


]  citlea  of  the  I 


seaboard.    Aflerw 

lescrlbed  In  this  book.  and.  wanting  a  plot  which  wonhl 
vurk  in  with  those  allcniallug  moods  of  lutnre— the 
:lDom,  the  Bweeomencss.  the  sylvan  delight,  and  above 
Ul,  the  aspects    ut   ylctorlong   calm— that  dletlugnlfb 

ogal  problem,  which  had  taken  strong  hold  upon  my 
niaginaUnn,  seemed  lu  sui^kfeI  b  drama  suited  to  the 
itagc  and  scenery.  The  sEnry,  except  its  ending,  was 
iceordlngly  written,    Mj  llusl  iIIIHchIIt  was  that  I  could 

ome  years  later  thst  I  woke  up  one  morning  among  the 


le  sdds  that 


iDeedth 


STUDIES  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  MARK 


fVm  &  WA6KALIS    COMPANY,    PuMshers 


Patriotic  Studies 


ses  pp.,  ootkvo,  olotli,  as  «ente 
S^<«  for  Decoralion  D^ 

The  International  Reform  Bureau 


••THE  WATCHWORO  AND  TmnH 

is  the  brightest,  moat  orthodox  and  helpful  manilBe 
thai  cornea  U>  my  desk."  aan  Dr.  D.  A.  Kackbon, 
Paator  of  the  Chnrtb  ot  the  Stcannn,  New  York.  "1 
alwara  posh  othsr  papas  aside  and  raad  Watehward 
and  Trnlh.  I  wish  every  eletgymao  to  Amake  cooM 
Isks  this  psper.  Its  Indnaioe  would  be  felt  In  many  a 
pulfrit  and  Its  inichs  would  help  to  dispel  the  donbl  and 
uncartslntjthat  Inik  In  the  mind*  of  OKDJ  clenunai 
snd  Iheir  MrisbloDen."  Bdtled  by  nosntr  CtHxaon, 
D.D.  Prksn.OOajear.  Sample*  tlae.  SenttoCis 
newBDbecrlbeTsfotghmoDthi-&lalfor|IJU-    Addna 

WATCHWORD  AW  TRUTH 
120  Borlaton  Street  Boaiam,  Mm*. 


Sycbar 


■r  s.  D.eoiDM 


"  QnlcT  Taila  an  Praftr' 


THE  SYCHAR  REVIVAL 

Box  103.     MadiioD  Square  Stsdon.  NewTwk 


Chvrch    Histohv 

By  Fiof.  JoHAKN  HEtKRica  KintTK.  Translated  by  Btv. 
Jobs  MtcPHinsoN,  A.U.  Complete  In  three  voIl.  wiili 
thorough  Index  Bud  Cbrannloglcal  tables.  I.SSOpp.  Ptte, 
per  vol.,  HM:  for  the  set.  la.OO. 

etpeclBllT  idaptnl  fur  hlilorWi  nndenla.'-— Praf.  ilrarf 

Tnak  k  Wagaalla  Osmpany.  Pita.,  lf*w  Tsrk  aid  Lata 


I  Turned  Out  830I.27 


When  wrvtinK  ti>  aft-JeTtosm*,  v\»»»»  mentinn  TftB-  HoillLBTIC  Rcx 


CHALFONTE 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Pile  and  Concrete  Foundations;  Steel  Frame; 
Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Walls ;  Concrete  Floors ; 
Tile  Roof;    Plaster   and  Asbestos   Partitions 

CHALFONTE 

is  an  Up-to-date  City  Hotel,  Located  on 
the  Boardwalk  Midway  Between  the  Piers 

THE    LEEDS    COMPANY 

Chalfonte  is  Always  Open 

Write  (or  Folder  and  Rates 

Reservations  made  now  (or  the  Summer 


When  writiDK  to  ndveitl««r*,  plaaie  msntion  Thi  Hohilktic  Rbvikw. 


Plain   Words  on  Old.  Revised,    and    New 
Enoyolopedias  and  Dictionaries 

(From  an  ariicU  inthe**Loi  AnfftUt  Timet,^") 

*'The  making  of  an  encTClopcdia  Is  a  tremendoiiB  un- 
dertaking. No  work  ie  sabjected  to  more  critical  exam- 
ination, and  no  work  must  of  nect*0i<ity  offer  the  critic 
greater  scope  for  unfavorable  comment.  Of  our  general 
cncycloiiodius  we  need  make  little  mention  at  present 
Tbey  are,  to  employ  a  term  which  is  so  often  unjustly  em- 
ploye<l  by  publishers,  monumental  works  indeed.  The 
worst  of  them  have  their  advantages,  and  the  best  have 
ttkcir  disadvantages.  But  tlie  general  encyclopedia  In  this 
actt  of  PiM'ciallzing  and  particularizing  Is  not  sufficient. 
The  general  encycl()|)e<lic  work  will  answer  for  the  seeker 
after  Hnperflcial  information,  but  the  reader  who  would 
come  into  p(wset«9ion  of  minute  and  detailed  information 
must  l«M)k  elm.* where.  This  need  has  given  rise  to  ency- 
clope<lic  works  upon  many  brandies  of  learning,  religious, 
philu#opbiral.  pciontiflc,  historical,  literary,  and  others. 
Now,  u  word  as  to  a  revised  encyclopedia.  As  a  rule  we 
are  MTioiiPJy  opposed  to  them.  An  encyclopedia  most  be 
timely.  If  its  timeliness  is  passing  and  the  pabliabers 
attempt  to  brush  It  up  with  an  addition  here  and  a  correc- 
tion there,  the  expense  of  such  work  and  the  temptation 
to  perform  but  i>artly  the  task  operate  serloosly  against 
the  work.  There  have  been  reference  works  and  diction- 
aries upon  the  market  for  the  past  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty 
years  which  had  far  better  been  destroyed  long  ago.  The 
old  plates  of  a  perfectly  useless  work  are  bought  up  by 
new  publishers,  and  a  new  e<iition  of  the  work  is  bronght 
forth.  This  U  wrong  from  several  standpoints,  and  yet  It 
ii*  a  custom  that  will  necessarily  be  hard  to  overcome.  As 
in  the  cose  of  the  Webster  Dictionary:  The  original  pab- 
lii*hers  felt  that  the  work  was  becoming  too  antiquated  to 
1k'  longer  issued  by  them.  The  right  thing  to  have  done 
would  have  been  to  destroy  the  plates.  Instead,  they 
were  sold  to  another  publisher  who  used  them  for  a  season, 
;iud  then  tlie  Mune  process  was  again  gone  through.  The 
fact  is  that  to-4lay  there  are  still  being  issued  old  diction- 
aries that  represent  the  outlay  of  but  a  few  dollars  for 
platen,  but  which  try  to  compote  with  modem  worlcs  that 
are  produced  at  very  great  e.xiK'nse.  The  publishers  do 
not  lose  but  the  readers  do.  First,  the  limited  sale  of  the 
more  nuxlem  workt*  necessitates  the  publisher  to  ask  for 
theiu  a  very  high  price,  therefore  the  reader  who  insists 
U|X)u  having  the  best  works  must  pay  extra.  The  publish- 
ers of  the  anticiuated  works  can  offer  them  at  a  very  low 
]>rice,  iukI  the  deluded  reader,  thinking  he  is  getting  a  bar- 
gain, Ih  {K'rsuaded  to  buy.*' 


In  connection  with  the  above  it  Is  Imi)ortant  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  P'unk  ii  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictioiuiry  is 
new  from  <<»vit  to  cov<'r  and  that  the  great  new  Funk  & 
Wagnolltf  Standanl  Er»cyclojKMlia  juni  begun  will  be  ab- 
solutely ne\N  and  original  throin^hout,  and  as  it  will  be  the 
work  of  the  iiioft  eminent  t«|H'clali«tH  in  every  department 
of  information  it  v,\\\  po.Ht<<>s8  all  the  suiH-rior  advantages 
found  in  Min-cial  encyclopedias  on  ]>articulur  subjects. 


CHAT  IN  LIBRARY  AND  BOOK  SHOP 

Dr.  Smith  Ely  Jelllffe  haf  derided  to  adopt  the  title 
'•  I*»ychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders  "  for  his 
tran!*lation  from  the  French  of  Dr.  I)ulM)iH>  work  which 
wa!»  tlrxt  announced  under  the  title  "  Psychoncuroeis  and 
Its  Moral  Treatment." 

Acrordim:  to  the  "New  Encyc/opodia  of  Missions'* 
the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  has  been  translated  into  up- 
wards of  4iK)  ditTerent  languages.  This  immense  num- 
ber would  seem  almost  Incretiible  were  it  not  supported 
by  a  complete  list  of  the  various  tongues. 

iiOontinued  on  fid  page  foUowittg.) 


Sttintniner  Resorts 

^Ul  ir\/lonnaiUm  eoneeming  the  retorts  adverHtkng  in  (km 
ootumnt  eoH  be  had  b^  addretting  the  In/ormatUm  Bvnm. 
IfomlleUe  Review. 


^B^l_  ^F*        ^  HsIum  Falls.  Orw 

1  ne  Visia  ''^"  '^ " 

A  refined  snmmer  home  oppo-  Write 

site  Twilight  Park.  Circutos.     Miss  A.  Ely. 


e 


A  p^r?    /^/Arv    Spend  the  SmnmeT 
AKC    C/ULI    at   Santuit  Hotel, 
:^==s^=^    Cotult,  Mass.  De- 
lightful     climate: 
golf,  boating,  bathing,  fishing.     JAMES  WEBR 


ROXMOR, 


WOODLAND,    N.   Y. 


A  SECLUDED  RE^ 
sort  offering  home 
comforts  and  service. 
Family  House  Lodsci, 
Tents,  and  Camps. 

BOOKLBT     OM    AnUCATUB. 


Ill 


Park 


Isl&nd    3p^^d  the   snmnier  with 
"~    your  f^onily  at  1000  Islaiid^ 
N.  Y.    Delightful  dimate. 


Golf,  Boating,  Fishing,  Eta    Address 

J.  P.  BILLING^ 


T^  Imperial 


FREEPORT 

Ob  the  Soorii  ShoM  «l  Low  iiU 
Strictly  Temperance  and  Firsi-ClcMS  Hotel 

Boating,  Bathing,  Driving,  Fishing,  Tennis. 
One  of  the  Finest  Gk>lf  Ck>ur8e8  in  the  Country. 

Kingston  Realty  Coxpaht,  CHARLES  £.  LEIJL5S, 

Kalpu  Lbininoer,  Pree.,  Manager. 

Proprietor. 


New  Day  Line  Pier  at  West  43d  Street, 
New  York  City. 

■ 

Realizing  the  fact  that  the  trend  of  hasineeci  in  New  YotIe  City 
is  tteadily  moving  up  town,  the  Day  Line  will  diacontinue  Iinii- 
ing  at  West  2id  Street  and  from  May  15, 1906,  will  land  at  the 
magnificent  new  Pier  it  has  jaat  completed  at  West  4dd  Street 
instead.  This  new  Pier,  the  first  of  its  kind  along  the  water 
front  which  combines  art  and  utility,  is  800  feet  long  and  00  feet 
wide,  and  the  novel  structure  that  coders  it  is  both  original  and 
handsome  in  design,  with  its  decorations  of  growing  viue«.  cot- 
cring  pergolas  which  lead  to  open  porticos  for  waiting  poMea- 
gerp  to  use  in  pleasant  weather,  is  a  distinct  and  pleasant  advance 
in  (he  Pier  sheds  lately  built  along  the  water  front.  Thu  Ha 
will  also  be  used  by  the  steamer  "  Mary  Powell  **  and  the  Sandy 
Hook  boats  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  which  viB 
make  the  foot  of  West  43d  Street  one  of  the  greatest  paaeeosff 
terminals  in  New  York  City.  During  the  sammer  season  the 
Day  Line  steamers  and  the  Sandy  Hook  boats  will  make  dirKt 
connection,  thus  affording  a  delightful  and  easy  route  bet«irB 
the  mountains  and  the  aeashore  resorts  on  the  New  Jenej 
coast,  all  tedious  transfer  through  New  York  City  being  avoided 

Forty-eecond  Street  b  the  great  cross-town  street  of  New  Yoik 
C\Xj,  being  in  the  heart  of  the  Hotel,  Theatrical,  and  ShopptaT 
district;  and  the  new  Pier,  which  is  the  finest  passenger  pkrli 
the  dty,  is  easily  acceeilhle  bj  the  nomeroos  car  lines  fns 
evexy  part  of  Msnhsttin 


VHien  writinc:  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Homiubtio  Rcviaw. 


inn  Thi  HoMii.Enc  Review. 


ICkal  in  LUrorv  and  Boat  SMcp-  OhMkuH.} 
UknL.  DoogalUuithOTof  "nwSaminll  HoMtHp 
tar,"  la  a  duiEblcr  of  tba  Uta  John  SoapU,  d  At 
HoDtTMl  WUium.  Sbe  wtu  bora  la  Hsatnd  b  m 
Her  flnt  book,  "Bbbui  All,"  wh  oat  paUUad  at 
18B1.  8tHWHedocaMuSdlubDi|faCi^TBriQi^lB 
llTed  much  abcfad,  bat  Utcl;  bat  qieot  pvt  at  sA 
TBU ka  HoDtraal.  TtteMCDeot  bar  lileatiBd  omiIik. 
ecMful  Borel  la  laid  bi  Um  nKmotalna  at  Oeoisb. 

Fonk  Jt  WtgciUa  CoiDpuij  bare  vUad  «Do4ba  t» 
portaol  pabUcatloD  h>  Ihelr  ainad  j  long  Uat  a{  (Dcrds- 
pedlc  work*  of  lerereoco.  Tboy  ban  Jut  taa^KUi 
Ibe  parchaaa  of  all  rigbU  In  the  Pnlpjl  ComaitO) 
rrom  UCMH*.  Kcgan  Pul,  Tmbna,  TRSCh  *  OoopigT, 
LoDdan,  and  now  control  tbb  large  walk  throsetal 
tba  trorld.    In  the  prodnctlon  of  thla  OoouDeiitar;  tp- 


tSO,<Xn  wai  bin>lTed.  The  edlton  IikIoiM  a 
tbeokiglana  of  oearlj  vrrrj  dcnotnlnaUon,  tbe  alai  booi 
to  pnaent  ctot  abade  of  eTangello]  lellgtooa  thoaikl 
In  (be  tnabnoit  of  tbe  dtflsrent  iiaiwi|,i  ii  In  Ibt  Old  nd 
New  Tmuneota.    Tba  work  compriaea  Gl  rojal  octtn 

TU  lUer^rt  DIgat  baa  ■  new  acDlptnnl  oon 
dealgntd  and  eiecatad  bj  Fbm  QaaJton  Piolich.  the  >d 
known  ITanreglan  Sculptor. '  Mr.  PnUeb  ha  u* 
■tatauj  for  all  the  great  world's  fain  for  tbe  jiaaiieilii 
jeara.  At  ttuWorld'a  ColnmMan  Kxpooldco  la  Chk^o, 
he  bad  cbane.  among  oEber  notable  worki,  or  psItiBt  if 
the  famooi  BB  feet  blgh  atatoe  of  Colnmbla.  Dsr^ 
1607-8  ha  WH  eDgaged  on  Matoai?  for  tbe  Coagn^ml 
Libnrj  In  WaaUnglon.  In  ISOO  bia  "  Lain  "  t«k  tte 
■Urer  medal  offered  br  the  Freocb  OoTcramait  it  Ik 
Pari*  Salon  of  the  World'!  Fair  Ibeie.  At  tbe  St  1Mb 
Wofldl  TUt.  bla  batter  alatae*  of  Proldoit  Rooand 
became  Ter;  popular.  Hr.  Froltcb  aleo  made  the  uSm 
■ad  tbe  Uackamltb  Igoiee  for  the  Dewer  Nira!  Bck 
il  concepllon  for  T^  LUtrmy  Dtf*  to^ 


Dr.A.ConanDorlewrotenot  long  ago,  "Ithaabea^ 
<iall«  a  Joke  witb  ne  that  we  can  not  trip  ap  Ihi  Btaadod 
DlcUonarj.  We  bave  aeToal  tlmea  been  ame  IhU  n 
wonld,  bat  bare  alwaja  falted."  Be  might  hare  adM 
thai  tbe  nun  who  tako  the  Standard  DtctiourrMkb 
guide  can  not  be  Vlpped,  bat  that  the  one  wbo  trts  H 
do  wltbont  It  la  piettj  sore  to  And  pltfalla  amai«  wA 
wotda  aa  pUgaj,  mortgaeor,  tranqaniitj  <tbe  Tnavj 
Department  aome  time  ago  played  "  I "  with  tbil  wad). 
delebla.  tendlnona,  teaeellated,  camelopanl.  rlokBCtDft 
mitcreea,  Tfllf^,  tnajllade.  Thete  waa  once  ■  ion  al* 
tried  to  dlapenae  altogether  *lib  the  BtaadardlMakBaT. 
and  he  made  Cweln  mlatakea  Id  apelling  "coffee,"  IWb 
reoderlDg  It "  kaapb;  >- he  left  oat  tbe  all  rl^i  ktn 
and  pul  Id  ill  wrong  anea. 

The.woAa  of  Loo  Talato;  bne  bean  jtranalatcd  MB 
tblrtr-elght  laDKiugea,  ofteD  appearing  noder  fake  tSki 
and  In  fragmentarr  fonn.  Fteqaentlj  whole  pam  ^a" 
baeo  Interpolated  whkb  be  nerer  wrote,  wkUebisaK 
loalanceaaectlonaaf  hit  work  have  been  cot  oat.  Tla 
edition  of  bla  complete;  worka  Id  Sa  volamea  nnr  k 
conree  of  pabUcatlOD  b:r  Fank  tc  Wagnalla  Oaafair 
baa  Tolatoy'a  entire  apsroyti.  He  baa  coopentol  wtt 
tbe  tnuialaton,  Lonlae  and  Ajlmer  HaadF,  and  ka 
hIgbiT  commended  (belr  work.  Witb  refereoce  Is  U 
work  "Wbat  la  Art  r'  the  omiaalona  and  alleniMi 
made  b;  the  Jbiaalan  oenaor  ao  Inoenaed  Ibe  anihec  ttal 

be  wrote  In  tbe  prefaoe  of  Mr.  Kande'a  ■ '-•— 

"  Tbe  book  appeara  now  tor  tbe  flnt  time  In  ID  m 
form.    HonthanoneadltknhBaalinBdybMalMBrth 


CHRISTIAN  CREEDS  AND  CONFESSIONS 

A  ehort  Mxoant  o[  tbe  ifmballc  boolu  oT  tbe  cburehH 
■ltd  bkU  of  Chrletendom  and  the  docUlnei!  dependent  on 
them.  Bj  G.  A.  Gdhlicb,  D.D..  ProfcHor  of  Thwdogj, 
Berlin.    iZraa.  Cluth,  \M  pp.,  wllh  Index,  11.00. 


tmportfuit  p^tf!*'— ProfesA 


When  writlDR 


Pastoral   Theology 

Tha  whol«  field  ol  Utentore  OD  tlila  theme,  uclenl  and 
recent,  htt  bees  eearcliad  tor  enggeatlTe  tnsterlal  uid  hla- 
toilc  iiutuica.  Bf  JuIB  M,  Uon-IN,  D.D,,  Prorewor  *t 
tha  Blaloiy  of  Art,  uid  late  of  HomlJetlci  mud  PwtonI 
Thwlog;  Id  Tale  UolrenltT,    Sro,  Cloth,  S9e  pp.,  fXM. 

"  It  li  eridetillT  the  tmit  of  maar  teat'  reflection  npon 
lb*  eiiierlenCE  of  m  incccural  jiutsnl  HiTlc*  la  Um  penoa 
of  lu  ■DlbDr.'--ABitln  Phelvi,  D.D. 
Fadi  *  Waipdl*  Cipii'.  PiAsm  Hm  Yarfc  Md  Lm«m 

n  Thx  Hohilitic  Rbvixv. 


Suggestions  from  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company 


What  do  you  think  of 
a  trip  to 


QUEBEC 


and  a  stop  at  the  Chateau 
Frontenac  Hold? 


Would   you   not   like  to   do   some    Bass   and    Maskinonge   Fishing   on  the 

FRENCH  RIVER,  ONT.? 

Or  would  you  like  to  do  some  Canoeing,  Cam^xng,  and  Trout  Fishing  on  die 

MISSISSAGA? 

A  trip  with  Pack  Horses  through  the  Majestic  Rockies  from  Banff  through  die 
Sinclair  Pass  to  the  Mother  Lakes  of  the  Columbia  River,  thence  down  by  steamer  to 
Golden,  B.C.,  thence  to  the  Glaciers  of  the  Selkirks  and  back  to  Banff.  Either  die 
whole  or  part  of  this  trip  is  an  experience  that  one  would  not  forget  during  a  life  time. 


particufa!^  wriu  £•  V.  SKjnneT^  A.T.M^  458  ^roadtt^ay^  ^efou  yorl( 


CAN    YOU    SOLVE    THE    RIDDLE? 


"  The  pnbliehers  and  aatbor  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  offering  a  large  reward  for  SQCceMfa] 
forccaetlng  of  the  end.**^Spokesman' Review,  Spokane^Wash. 

''The  anderly  ing  myatery  long  eludes  the  Bhrewdcat  gneea.'' — Bogton  Advertiser, 

''A  MYSTERY  STORY  INTO  WHICH  A  SOUL  HAS  BEEN  INFUSED" 

SUMMIT   HOUSE 


By 

L.  D0U6ALL 


MYSTERY 


'•One  of  the  best  novels  of  this  or  any  other  year,**  says  the  Boatofi  Times, 

FIFTH   EDITION    READY 

This  powerful  and  intensely  absorbing  story  met  with  such  immediate 
demand  that  the  first  edition  was  entirely  sold  out  a  few  days  after 
publication,  and  the  second  edition  within  a  week  after  the  first. 


TjOuiHvHIe  Courier  *Tournal :  "Amyetery  In  always 
an  alliirini:  tlilnj:,  but  it  Is  pridom  that  one  ie  clotht»d  in 
a  real    liti-niry   drwi*  and    krpt  ttwtaliziugly  vtifiolcabie 

I  is  thitf  myKiery.  ' 


until  the  end  of  the  hook,  ue 


Su  H,  New  York:  ^Towibilitiea  are  opened  by  thia  itorynf 
blending  forma  of  fiction  kept  apart  heretofore.  ImagioeSir 
Conan  Doyle  trying  to  infnse a  atraln  of  George  Eltotuitokb 
tales,  or  Anthony  Hope  collaborating  with  Mr.  Mere^ttil** 

PregHf  N«w  York:  "We  can  rocnil  no  tale  in  recent  G/o6«,  New  York:  '' Here  ia  a  cf^/te/iw  iifory  in/o  irJUoA 

fiction  of  a  niystorioiiB  criuu-  an<l  its  conwn|Ui'nco8  that  can       ojie  wi^jhtmy  a  wulhtubfen  ii\fu»Hl.    If  it  does  not  have 
come  uK/iin  i<jM.akihf/  diMmn't  of  tfiitt  utoi^y."*  an  imiiienae' popular  eucceea  it  will  be  the  public's  loss.** 

l2mo,  Cloth.    $l.50  post-paid 
FUNK      Sl      WACNALLS      COMPANY,      PUBLISHERS,     NEW     YORK 

— ^-^-^^     -  »■  »      -  ■      -  I       ■        -■  _  -----  — -..  -_—  ■  ■  ^11  ■■Ilia—       ^"^^^i^P^^M^P^^B^^^^^M^M^^^^^^w^^ia 

For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores.    Do  Not  Miss  It! 


When  wr\t>\i\^  to  a^VvexXAWTs,  vlease  mention  The  Homilbtic  Rsvisw. 


FOF^ 


The  Minister's  Vacation 
Sea -Girt  ::  Long  Island 

A   LAND  OK  PURK  DKLKJHT    l-OR 
IIKAI.'IM,    RKST    (5r    RIX'RKATION 

Ufii-xceilfil  fur   Hiiiiiliiii^   up   tin    Ihjilw,   k,:Uiih^  lb,:  Mind,   J''Miig  up  the 
Nerves;    al!  Esseiitidl   to   the  Siii;-i:<s   'if  the    Hayd-ic'irkhv^   Clergyman 

aiKf  charminflv  .'.CMT-i-.-.I  in  oar  iv^u'im!  ^umimTH-;:  i-tiVrol  Ihruurjc  Rm  ii  «v  rvadLT>lvli.w. 


The  Ideal  Summer  Resort  of  America 

\  h      —  n 


Send  for  Our  Descnptive  and  Illustrated  Summer  Book 


Long  Island  Railroad 


263    FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW    YORK 


SUMMEH  BOOK 


■  .'.ry.     Be   patient  as  th-' 
itUow  — but    INSIST  or 


Sapoli? 


■  "■    >.f       ■  i   h  brtd  intclli 


lAi 


14   1951 


L 


